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THE MINOR FRIARS IN CHINA 

By a. C. MOULE 

I. Extracts from the Chronicle of the Right 
Reverend John surnamed of the Marignolli 
OF Florence Bishop of Bisignano. 

rpHE only complete manuscript of this Chronicle of the 
Bohemians which is known to exist is a folio paper 
volume written partly in the fourteenth and partly in the 
early fifteenth century. My efforts to see the MS. itself 
have so far been unsuccessful, and the following extracts 
are translated from the text printed by Gelasius Dobner 
in his Moniimenta Historica Boemicc nusquam antehac 
edita, etc., 6 tom. 4to, Pragse, 1764-85. The Chronicle 
is in tom. ii, 1768, pp 79-282. It is entitled Chronicon 
Reverendissimi Joannis dicti de Marignolis de Florentia 
‘ , Ordinis Minorum Bj/sinianensis Episcopi ..... and 
- ' begins : Incipit Processus in Cronicum Boemornm, 
1 ending, on p. 282, Et sic est finis hujus Cronice 
Boemornm. The MS., it should bo said, was formerly in 
, thelibrary of* the Church S. Crucis majoris at Brag, and is 
now in the University Library in that city. The same 
Library possesses a volume (I.C. 24), of about the same 
date, of extracts from various works, one of which has the 
jR.w. 1917. ) 
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following rubric (on fol. 202 r“) ; Sic continentur excerpta 
pauciscula Cronice Boemorum quain de mandate domini 
Carol! quart! Romanorum Iinperatoris collegit frater 
loliannes dictus Mariernolis de fflorencia ordinis minorum 


Bysinianensis Epclesie Episcopus Et qui anno domini 
m°ccc° xxxviii" a domino papa benedicto xii° fuit legatus 
cum alijs sibi adiunctis ad Caan sunimum Iniperatorem 
omnium Tartarorum unde de Capifculo cuius Eubrica est 
de paradise bee notabile est excerptum. Through the 
kindness of the Librarian and Secretary of Lfniversifcy’ 
College, London, I have been able to examine this iMS.; but 
the excerpts, ' ’-ch occupy less than two pages, contain 
nothing to our purpose. There is also an imperfect MS. in 
the Library of St. Mark’s at Venice, Class X, Codd. Latt. 
cLxxxviii, fols. 243-263. The Chronicle was probably 
composed by John, at Prag, in 1854 or 1355. It was iii’St 
printed, as has been said, by Dobner in 1768, and again in 
Font s Rentrn Bohemicarnm, tom. iii, fasc. 4-6, published 
at Prag by the Nadani Palackeho in 1882. The parts 
relating to John’s own travels in the East were translated 
into German by J. G. Meinert in Ahlumdlungen der 
koulglichen Bbhmi.schen Gesellsehaft der Wissenschuften, 
Band vii, Prag, 1820, and into English by Colonel Yule in 
Cathay and the Way thither, 1866, vol. ii (new ed., voi. iii. 
1914, pp. 209-269).* 

After a few pages on the early liistory of the world the 
author abruptly introduces the story of his own travels : — 

“For, briefly to introduce some of the things we have 
seen, we, brother John of Florence of the Order of the 
Minors, unworthy Bishop of Bisignano, in the year of the 
Lord one thousand three hundred and thirty-four was sent 
witli others by holy Pope Benedict the twelfth witli 
Apostolic letters and gifts as nuncio and legate to the Khan 
the chief ruler of all the Tartars, who has dominion as 

‘ For a more complete bibliography see Cathay, new ed., vol. d ^ 
j). 208. wbeie, however, the Fotites Rtrum Bohemicarxim is not mentioned. - 
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were over half the oriental world, whose power and great 
quantity of cities, Jands, tongues, riches, and rule of in 
a manner infinite peoples, exceed all telling. We left 
Avignon in the month of December, we reached Naples at 
the beginning of Lent, and there until Easter, which rvas 
at the end of March,’^ we waited for the Genoese ship to 
come with the messengers of the Tartars whom the Khan 
had sent from the very great city of Khanbalig to the 
Pope to arrange for the sending of ambassadors, and to 
open the road, and to make a treaty with the Christians, 
because he greatly honours and loves our faith. The chief 
princes also of his whole Empire, - more than thirty 
thousand, who are called Alani, anu. rern the whole 
Empire of the East, are Chi-istians in fact or in name and 
call themselves slaves of the Pope, ready to die for the 
Franks, for so they call us not from Francia but from 
Franquia.- Tlie first Apostle of these people was brother 
John surnamed from Monte Corvino, who, at first a soldier, 
judge, and teacher of the Emperor Frederick, after seventy- 
two years became a most wise and learned Minor Friar.^ 

' ‘ Easter fell, I believe, on 28 March ill the year 1339. It was certainly 
in 1338, not 133-1, as he him-Self is made to say, that John left Avignon. 
See below, p. In, and above. 

- Ynlo translated “not indeed from France, but from Frank-land 
Fmnquia does not occur, I believe, in Dh Cange or the other glossaries 
of medieval Latin ; and Frank-lancl is not to be found in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. From the analogies in Da Cange it would seem 
likely that Francia and Franqnia were exactly synonymous iFranquesia 
= Franchesia ; Franquitas = FrancUas) ; and it appears that Francia 
would be more likely to mean “Europe"’ than “ France "■ (regna 
Christianoriini, id esf. Franciam peierem. cited in Du Cange, col. 679). 
Francland (cf. Du Cange, cols. 672, 684), though de6iied as terra 
Francorum, seems to mean a free-holder or free-hold land. In 
Raynouard's Lexique Roman the forms Franqnctal, Franquetsa, Franquir, 
all have reference to freedom and not to the Franks. It seem.s to me to 
h^possible that John meant to say “They call us Franks not because we 
come from Francia (Europe) but because of our freedom {Jranquia) . 
But this is not the only sentence in which neither his thought nor his 
language is perfectly clear. 

^ F/'fedrricl: is almost certainly a mistaken interpolation. The Emperor 
Frederick died in 1230, when John of Monte Corvino was a little boy of 
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Oil the Kalends of May, however, ive arrived at 
Constantinople by sea. and we were in Pera until the feast 
of St. John Baptist, not id!y, for we liad a mighty 
controversy Avith the Patriarch of the Greeks and their 
whole Council in tlie palace of St. Sophia, where God 
worked a neiv miracle in us, giving us a mouth and 
wisdom which they Avere not able to resist, and they 
Avere compelled to confess that they Avere necessarily 
schismatics, offering no cloak for their condemnation 
except the intolerable arrogance of the Eoman Bishops. 
Thence we sailed over the Moorish Sea [the Black Sea] 
and in eight days reached Caffa [the Crimea], where are 
Christians of many sects. Thence Ave came to the first 
Emperor of the Tartars, U.sbeg, and presented the letters, 
robes, a AA’ar-horse, ojtiac} and the Pope’s gifts; and 
after the Avinter, Avell fed, clothed, and Avith magnificent 
presents, and with his [i.e. Usbeg’s?] horses and expenses, 
arrived at Armalec- of the Middle Empire, where we built 
a Church, bought a burial ground, made fonts, sang 
masses, baptized many persons, preaching freely and 
publicly, notwithstanding that the year before a Bishop 
and six other minor friars, sparkling Avith miracles, had 
suffered solemn martyrdom in the same place for Christ ; 
and their names were ; Brother Richard the Bishop, 
a Burgundian by nation. Brother Francis of Alexandria, 

three or four year.s old ; but John was actuallj- employed iu the service 
of an Emperor (Michael Paheologus), aud Ase cannot help suspecting 
that the fact that Ave first liear of him as a Minor Friar and in the 
Emperor's service in the year T27'2 has something to doAvith the obscure 
Avords “ post i.xxii. annos”, which Yule boldly rendered “ .seventv-two 
years previousW ". The 'Yenice MS. reads : pts Ixxii annos. Cf. Cathay. 
vol. iii, p. 211. For John of Monte Corvino cf. Cathay, aoI. ii (new ed., 
vol. iii), passim ; and JR.AS., July, 1914, pp. o33-99. etc. 

^ Cytiacam is not in Du Cange, but is supposed to represent the Greek 
fiiflot (also called in Latin Sabaium), a drink made of fruits, presumably 
fermented. 

- Almalig, the capital of Dure Temur of tlie house of Chagatai. This 
Middle Empire of Central Asia is not to be confused Avitli the Middle 
Kingdom. 
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Brother Pascal a Spaniard, who was a prophet and saw 
heaven opened and foretold niartyrdoin for himself and 
his companions, and that the Tartars of Sarai must he 
destroyed by a flood, that Armalec would perish on 
account of their martyrdom, that the Emperor would be 
killed on the third day after their mart^'rdom. and many 
otlier glorious things; Brother Laurence of Ancona, 
Brother Peter, an Indian Brother their interpreter, and 
(lilottus a merchant. In the third j'ear after our 
departure from the court, about the border, as we retired 
from Armalec tve reached Cyollos Kagon, that is to saj-, 
the sandhills which the winds make, beyond which no one 
before the Tartars thought the earth habitable, nor used it 
to be thought that there M'as anv earth bevond. The 
'L’artars, however, by the tvill of God, crossed M'ith 
wonderful industrj'', and were in a vast plain where it is 
called by the philosophers the Torrid Zone and impossible 
to cross, which, nevertheless, the Tartars have crossed, and 
I too twice ; about which in the Psalm of David : Hf 
maketli tke wilderness, etc. And having passed over this 
we came to Khanbalig, wliere is the chief Seat of the 
Umpire of the East, concerning the incredible greatness of 
which, and the people, and the array of soldiers, let silence 
be kept. But the great Khan, when he saw the war-horses, 
and the Pope’s presents and his letter with its se'.fl.s, and 
King Robert s too, with the gold, and us, rejoiced with 
great joy, thinking all very good, indeed the best, and 
treated us M’ith the highest honour. When, hoM'ever. we 
entered into the presence of the Khan dMclling in the 
glorious palace, I was in full ve.stments with a most 
beautiful cross -which went before me, with candles and 
incense, singing I believe in one God ; and -when the chant 
was ended, I gave a full benediction, M’hich he received tvith 
humility.' And so we were sent to an Imperial apartment. 

■ We on e to Ue Mailla .hkI (iaubil. and more recently to E. H. Parker 
and P. Peliiot, reference^ to Chinese books which give ns the date of the 
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which had been pi’epared for us in honourable fashion, 
two princes being assigned to us who ministered to us 
most liberally in all our needs, in food and drink, and 
down to paper for lanterns, waiters and servants from the 
court being deputed ; and so they served us continuallj’ 
with infinite respect for about four years, providing costlj' 
clothing for us and our attendants. And if I were to 
count up all aright, he spent more than the value of four 
thousand marks for us. We were thirty-two persons. 
There were, moreov’er, many glorious disputations made 
with the Jews and other sects ; but a great harvest of 
souls has also been made in that Empire. The Minor 
friars have also in Khanbalig a Cathedral Church 
immediately adjoining the Palace, and a proper residence 
for the Archbishop, and .several other Churches in the 
city, and bells, and they all live of the Emperor’s table in 
the most honourable style. Seeing, however, that in no 
way was I willing to remain, the Emperor allowed me to 
return to the Pope, with expenses from him for three years 
and presents ; and [requested] that I or another regular 
Cardinal with full powers should be sent quickly, and he 


audience of Marignolli and his party. In the Yuan Shih, c. xl, fol. 6 io. 
we read : ~ t ^ ^ M M 

.fi - it ~ H H -ij- tg # I® m «■ 

“ The second year . . . the seventh month (August. 
1342) . . . This month the kingdom of Fu-iang (the Franks) presented 
a remarkable horse. The length was eleven feet three inches, the 
height six feet four inches ; the hotly was entirelj- blark, the tw'o hind 
hooks both white"’ (cf. Yuan shih lei jiieii, c. .x, fol. 16). A painting 
of the horse was long preserved at Peking, ilonsieur H. Cordier, in 
the new edition of Yule's Cathay, vol. iii, p. 214, says, referring to 
a recent article in the T‘oung-pao (see p. 26). “Professor Pelliot has 
a good many documents drawn from Chinese .sources about this great 
horse, and he can trace the picture in the Imperial Palace up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth centurt' " ; and again. ‘ • From Chinese sources, 
Pelliot has come to the conclusion that Marignolli's audience took place 
on the 19th August, 1342.” In a letter of the 23 April, 1913, Professor 
Pelliot told me that the authoritj' for the date was the ^ ^ ^ 
Kuei-chai-chi, a book which no English library seems 3 ’et to possess. 
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should be a Bishop, for all the orientals, whether they are 
Christians or not, hold that office in the highest reverence, 
and he should be of the order of the Minors, because those 
are the onh' Priests which they know, and they think the 
Pope is alwa3'’s such, as was that Pope Jerome ^ who sent 
them the legate whom the Tartars and Alani revere as 
a Saint, brother John of Monte Corvino of the order of 
the Minors, of whom above. We were moreover in 
Khanbalig about three years. Thence we directed our 
way through Manzi with a magnificent provision for our 
expenses from the Emperor, and about two hundred 
horses ; and we saw the gloiy of the world in such a 
multitude of cities, lands, hamlets, and things as no tongue 
can sufficiently express. And from the feast of St. Stephen 
to Palm Sunday we crossed the Indian sea to the most 
noble city of India, by name Columbum, where the pepper 
of the whole world is produced. . . . Nor does it grow 
wild, but in gardens ; nor are the Sai’acens the masters, 
but the Christians of St. Thomas. . . . Thence [from the 
island of Saba] we passed over the sea to Ce3don, a 
glorious mountain which is opposite to Paradise. . . . 

The Histoiy of the Mountain of Ce3’lon. 

"... And first it must be seen how we got there and 
in what manner, secondl3’ concerning the state of it. For 
first of all, when we were dismissed 133’ the chief Emperor, 
the Khan, with very great gifts and provision for expenses, 
and tried to pass through India, the other road 133^ land 
being closed on account of M'ars, and the passage was 
1)3^ no means open, it was ordered by the Khan that we 
should come through Manzi, which once used to be called 
tireatest India. Manzi, moreover, has cities and people 
without number ; and the things are incredible to us, if 
I had not seen a wealth of all things, of fruits which the 
Latin land never bears, and tliirt3’ thousand of the greatest 
cities, not counting infinite hamlets and towns. And 
' Xictiolas IV. Girolamo Musci, Bishop of Palestrina. 
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among them is a most famous ciu^ by name Campsay,' 
more wonderful, more beautiful, more ivealtliy, and 
Hang chou, still apparently in 1347 called by foreigners 
Ching-shih (Campsay, Kinsay, etc.) or the Capital, as it had 
been in fact from a.d. 1138 to 1276. In saying this we assume that the 
identification of Kinsay with the Chinese Ching-shih is correct, but it 
does not seem to be quite certain that this is the case. Yule supposed 
that the question wa.s practically settled by the fact that ••in the 
Chinese Atlas, dating from 1595, which the traveller Carletti presented 
to the ilagliabecchian Library, that city [Hang chou] appears to be still 
marked with this name [Ching-shih], transcribed by Carletti as Camse" 

{Marco Polo, 1903, ii, p. 193). Without knowing what the Atlas in 
question is or whether the characters are really (Ching-shih), 

it is difficult to express an opinion on this : but we maj- remark that in 
the well-known Chinese Atlas, the ^ Knanrj-yu-t' u, oi vathev 

earlier date (1561). the name is lx ^ Hang-chou. Now the sound of 
the characters |x (Hang chon) in the local speech, which is said 
to date from the days when Hangchou was the Sung capital 
(of. 'i: 'M M ChH-hsiti-lH-kao in ‘g’ Hsi-hu-chih, 

0 . xlviii, fob 3 v»), is 'Ang-tse, which would be very nearly represented 
by Camse. The official use of gjg Ching-shih to denote the capital 
of the empire is perhaps more characteristic of the T‘ang than of the 
later djmasties, but the term was in common use (in books) in the 
thirteenth century. If we take two books written, probably at Hang- 
chou, in that century, the ^5 i/i m m Tu-ch'eng-chi-sMng of 1235 
■and the ^ ^ Meng-Hang-lu of 1274, we shall find Ching-shih 

frequently in the seventeen leaves of the former and occasionally in the 
three volumes of the latter, and always meaning the true capital 
ii: m Pien-liang (often in the latter called Pien-ching), and 

not Hang-chou. In the Preface of tlje Ta-ch^enr/-chi-skernj the author 
writes 3 ! ^ It ^ /ft (fij lli 6 ® S 

-p ^ “The Emperor settled at Hang, and the scenery of ' 

Hang is ten times more beautiful than that of Ching-shih Elsewhere 
in this book Hang-chou is called ^ Hsing-tu or ^ J[j^ Tu-ch‘eng. 
but in the Meiig-liang-lu it is constantly called |x Hang (c. xiii, fob 1 ; 

lit MHangch'eng(c.xii,fol.lr“: 
i£ M i ® m Hang-chou (c. .\ii. fob 15 r» . 

|jt W ^ M ^ ^ ^ Su)> “"^1 'no‘''5 rarely 

^ Lin-an (the official name from 1.5 December, 1129, until 1278, 
c. X, fob 1 v” : ^ •^); whilst the natives are |x A Hangjen 

(c. vii, fob 2 rO: |?u A B i^J. E ±)- The ^ if (E| ^ 

Ch‘ien-tao Lin-an chih, c. .\.D. 1170, though it h.as less opportunity for 
introducing the popular name of the place, yet records the distance 
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greater with a greater population, and more riches and 
delights, buildings — and especially temples of idols, where 

from the ^ ^ l]ff Hsing-tsai-so (i.e. Hang-ohou, the Kinperor'f. 
temporart- or provincial lodge) to Tung Ching and 

Hsi Ching, the Eastern and Western Cupif'd'-. This otficial title 
^ fr S the ^femj /iawj-lit (c. vii. fol. lv°: 3 ^ 

fT ^ ITt) and of course in tlie ^ Suit// Shi/t. l\xxv. hd. T) v". 
The title Ching-shiU is not applied to Hang-chon m the f Jeographical 
''eetions of the Sun'j S/iih. l.c.. Yuan Shih^ c, Ixii, tol. 1, or Miwj Shih, 
e. xliv, fol. y : nor. as far as 1 have ob'^erved. in the hi^toiical jjorliotis 
of the Sung Shi?i. "where Lin-an or Hsiiig-t>ai is u^-ed, »)!• of the 
Yuan SJtihy M’here Pien-liang i.s frequently referred to a> Xaii 

Ching, its title under the Chin dynasty. The conclusion suggested 
above, that Hang or Hang-chou ha^ been the popular colloquial name of 
the place from the Sui dynasty {cf. Chiu T'ung Shu. c. xl. lol. 7\°) down 
to the pre.sent day, and certainly was so during the years in qiu'^tion of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is confirmed by a rather hurried 
survey of a score of small books of the Sung and Yuan dynasties about 
Hang-chou which are preserved in the ^ ^ ^ ^ Wu-Hii 

ckang ku ts'ung /uVu. Among these the only exceptions seem to be in the 
■ 6 " t/t ^ Itl Kii iran.j tm rhi. tUa A' it //a nr/ 

Aa chi shih chi. and the ^ ^ ^ ^ Clricii-i'an;/ i .'^hih, all of the 
Yuan d 3 ’iuisty. Tliese, while using Hang, Hang-chou. Hang jeri, and 
Lin-aii, contain also sucli phrases as M SS The capital city 

was shaken** (7Vt fhi, fol. 1 : in the storv of an eartliquake in the 
Ji @ T'ien-mu hilK near Hang-chou) or tlie ambiguous e® ^ 
•* The capital made up the follouiug sayiujr" ( 7Vt c/ii sinh 
chi, fol. 17 r”) : while the CIricii-l'unr/ i shih calls the place ^ Chingtwo 
or three times, Slfi Chiiig-shih perhap.s six times, and M Ching 
ch‘eng frequentU'. The question is whetlier the Western name is not 
at least as likely to be a transcription of Hang-chou as of Ching-sliih. 
The principal forms of the Western names are, as tar as I can gather, 
these : — Chesai, Quinsai, Quien&a\'. Chisai in Marco Polo ; Cansax'. 
Cansaia. Cansana. Chansax', Canip-iiy, Chansana. Aham<'ane, Caii'^ave. 
txuinzai, Casaie. Casa^' in Odone : Cassai in Pegolotti and the Forlulano 
Mediceo : Cassay in the Livr( tin Urunt Caan ; Campsay in Marignolli : 
Ivhing-sai in Rashid ed-I)in ; Khin-zai or Khan-zai in Wa.Ssaf ; Kliin-za 
in Abulfeda : anti Khan-sa in Abulfeda and Ibn Batuta. Monsieur E. 
Blochet. to whose kindness J owe some of these forms, tells me that the 
a.spirate in Khing or Khaii is no objection to their standing for an 
unaspirated word like ching in Chinese, although it j> true that 
Rashid always writes Namking for the Chinese Xan-ching : 

and also that the aspirated forms are .suppo.sed to he older than the 
unaspirated, though none of them can apparently be traced further 
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are a thousand and two thousand monks living together — 
than any city which is in the world or perhaps has ever 
been. Where the writers write that there are ten 
thousand noble bridges of stone with carvings and 
statues of armed princes, it is incredible to one who does 
not see, and yet perhaps they tell the truth. There is also 

})ack than the middle or end of the thirteenth century. That the 
termination sai or sa, which it will be seen is almost invariable, is not 
a good representation of the Xorthern sound of ^^■j chou (Marco's giu or 
Odoric's zu) is obvious, but Hang-chou was one of the places like Zaitun 
and Cinkalan, which was likely to be known to travellers by the name 
given it by Arab and Persian traders, who would approach it not from 
the north but by sea from the south, and would learn its name in the 
pronunciation of its own or of some southern dialect. Thus it is to be 
noticed in support of the traditional view that the sounds of |jj]i 
Ching-shih at Zaituu might have been precisely King-sai. On the other 
hand, it is clear that when Odoric calls Yang-chou lamzai 

(v.l. Janzu, lanzi, Jancus, Jamathay, etc.), he seem.s to make it at least 
possible that ^'I’l Hang-chou should have been transcribed as 

Campsay. 

A note may here be added on the date at which Hang chou became 
the temporary capital. From the Sung Shik, cc. xxv-xxix, we learn that 
Kao Tsung first reached Hang chou on 5 March, 1129. He stayed until 

9 May, and was there again from 21 to 28 November. He then went to 
^ Yiieh chou (Shao-hsing) till early in January, 1130. After 
wandering about south-eastern Chekiang by .sea and land, he returned 
to Yueli chou on 20 May and stayed there till 29 January, 1132. He 
reached Lin-an (Hang chou) on 2 February, 1132, and stayed there until 

10 November, 1134, when he went to ^ a PTiig-chiaiig (Su chou). 
On 22 February, 1133, he came hack to Lin-an, staying till 28 September. 
1136, when he returned to P'ing-chiang. On I April, 11.37, he reached 
Wi iM- Chien-k'ang (Nanking); and on 3 April, 1138, he returned to 
Lilian, ‘'and fixed his capital there.” Chapter xxi.x ends with the word' 
^ ^ in ^ tit Fi'oni this year the capital was fixed at 
Hang”. The Sung Shih. c. Ixxxv, fol. ov", makes Kao Tsuns’ reach 
Lin an in the intercalary eighth month (Se[)t.-Oct. ), 11*29. The account 
in the Ch^ien-t^ang i shih, c. i, fols. 3v«-4v'*, differs from the above in 
some details only. The Ch^ien-tao Lin an chi/f, c. i, fol. 1 r“, refers tie* 
decree establishing the capital at Lin-an to the third month (April-Mavi. 
1138. The same book, c. i, fol. 7 r°, says that the name was changed to 
Lin-an on 15 December. 1120, whereas the Sung Shih, c. xxv. fol. Tv, 
gives the date as 1 August. 

The Venice MS. reads Manci or Manzi where Dobner prints Mauzi : 
cf. Cathay, etc., vol. iii, p. 21G. 
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Zaitun/ a wonderful liarbour of the sea, a city incredihh; 
to us. where the Minor friars have three verj* beautiful 
Churches, most excellent and wealthy, a bath, and a 
warehouse, the depository for all the merchants.- They 
have also some very beautiful bells of the l^est ([ualitv, 
two of which I caused to be made with great ceremony, 
of which the one, namelj' the larger, we ordered to he called 
Johannina and the other Antonina, and placed in the 
midst of the Saracens. And we departed from Zaitun on 
the feast of St. Stephen, and on Wednesday of the tlreatei' 
Week we arrived at Columbum. Next, wishing to sail to 
St. Thomas the Apostle and thence to the Holy Land," W(' 
■went on board Junks from Lower India, which is called 
Nimbar, on the vigil of St. George, and were tossed hv so 
many storms that sixty times or more we were, .so to 
speak, plunged under the water down to the bottom of 
the sea.” * 

II. The Mission from Toghan Temur and the Chiefs 
OF THE ALANI to the PoPE. 

Of Marignolli's journey, Mhich. as we have .seen, M-as 
undertaken in response to a mi.ssion from the great Khan, 

^ Though the origin of the Persian name Zaitun or Zayton is noi 
certain, there is no doubt that the place is ^ 'H‘1 CIruan-chou on the 
Fukien coast. For the churches of the Minor Friars theie <ee JllAS.. 
Jul\', 1914, pp. o38, 564-7, and Catluty, vol. ii. 1913. p. IS.I. 

- With balneum fiindatum compare: dilohndinum U* balnea jhx''I 
Fundam mercalorum. quoted by Du Cange .s.v. Funda. Dufie^ne quotes- 
several examples of Fiindatum in the same sense, namely, a fondac. 
godown. or warehouse. 

•' Yule regarded Meinert's emendation of terram ,'<nham for terrain 
■^aactam as probably right. John reached Ceylon from the island of 
Saba (see p. 7 above). 

^ According to Yule's calculation John left Zaitun on 26 December. 
1346, or, more probably, 1347, and reached Columbum in the Spring of 
1348. The dates would then be: J)omhiica oliranini (Palm Sunday). 
13 April ; Wednesday in the Greater Week (Holy Week), 16 April : the 
Vigil of St. George, *22 April. For 1347 the corresponding dates M’ould 
be. I believe, *25 Marcli, *28 March, and ‘22 April. 

Nimbar may be, as Yule suggests, a mistaken transcription of 
Dobner s for Minibar. The Venice MS. reads more correctly Minubar 
or Mynibar : cf. Cathay, vol. iii. p. 230. 
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■\ve know very little beyond what be himself tells us. 
Wadding barely notes the arrival of the party at 
Khanbalig in 1342 and their return to Avignon in 1353,’ 
hut at the same time he gives from the Papal Registers 
where they are preserved, copies of the letters brought by 
the Tartar envoys and of the Pope's replies, and we here 
translate the former together with selections from the 
latter and add some notes on the Alani derived from the 
Yiian Shih. The envoys are described as “ Andrew 
the Frank with fifteen companions ’ or as “ Andrew and 
William of Nassium(?) and Thogay an Alan of Cathay ” - 
of whom no independent information seems to have been 
discovered. Xo one who ha.s seen the Mongol Khans’ 
decrees, translated by Monsieur Chavannes in the T'oung- 
pao for 1904 or 1908, will doubt the genuineness of the 
letters from the Khan and the Chiefs of the Alani to 
the Pope, which are as follows : — 

II- “ In the strength of the omnipotent God, the command 
of the Emperor of Emperors. 

“ We send our envoy Andrew the Frank with fifteen 
companions to the Pope the lord of the Christians, to 

^ Anna/es Minofuvi, "Jiid ed., tom. vii, p. 258: “ Horum [domicilioruin 1 
iiuniernni anxerunt. 4: Fratiil>u« majorem advexerunt opinioiiein frater 
.loannes de Florentia, & -^ocii, Eegati missi a Benedicto ad magnum 
Chamum Imperatorem, cpji a Brincipibus Orientis honorifice habiti. 
pervenerunt hoc anno [I34'2] ad civitatem Cambaliensem ’’ : and 
tom. viii, p. 87 ; ‘‘Sub hujns anni [1.353] finem venit ex Tartaria 
frater Joannes de Florentia, de quo alias egimus, missus a masrno 
Chamo, ad I’ontiticem Roinaiiura datis litteris, obsequio & reverentia 
plenis. " 

“ Cf. Cordier in Yule's Crtlhaij, vol. iii, p. 179: ‘ Scribitur littera 

salvicunductus pro Andrea et fluillelmo de Nassio et Tliogay Alano de 
Cathayo nunciis imperatoris Tartarorum super certis tidem catholicani 
' tangentibus ad sedem apostolicam destinatis et cum litteris sursalibus 
ejusdem sedis remissis. Hat Avenione, xiii kal. julii, anno quarto.' 
Reg. vatic. G2, f. xxxii v", quoted in Letlres intiditea de. Marino Sanudo 
runrlen in Bih. de VEcole dts Charles, Ivi, 1895, p. 29." Thogaj- suggests 
the Chinese form ^ T'a-hai, which is found as the name of 
a Christian, but not. I think, of an Alan, in the fourteenth century ■- 
cf. Chih-shun C'hen-chianrj chih, c. xix, fol. 11 \ 
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Franchia beyond the seven seas where the sun sets, to 
open the way for the frequent sending of envoys by us 
to the Pope and bj’ the Pope to us, and to ask the Pope 
himself to send us his blessing and always to make 
mention of us in his holy prayers, and to accept our 
commendation of our servants the Alani, who are his 
Christian sons ; also that they bring to us from the 
setting of the sun horses and other wonderful tinners. 
Written in Khanbalig in the year of the Rat, the .sixth 
month, the third day of the moon.’’ ^ 

“In the strength of the omnipotent God and in honour II 1 
of the Emperor our lord. 

“ We. Futim Juens, Caticen Tungii, Gemboga Evenzi, 
Joannes Juckoy, salute the holy Father our lord the Pope 
with our heads laid on the earth, kissing his feet, seeking 
his benediction and grace, and that he will make mention 
of us in his holy prayers and never forget us. Let this 
moreover be known to your Holiness, that for a long time 
we were instructed in the catholic faith, and wholesomely 
govei’ued and very much comforted by your Legate 
Brother John, a valiant, holy, and capable man, who 
nevertheless died eight years ago. In which years we 
have been without a governor and without spiritual 
consolation ; although we have heard that you have made 
provision for another legate, who however has not yet 
come. Wherefore we beseech your Holiness to send us 
a good, capable, and wise legate who may care for our 
souls ; and that he may come quickly, because we fare 
ill without a head, without instruction, and without 
consolation. And we also beseech your Wisdom to give 
a gracious reph' to our lord the Emperor, so that, as 
he too asks, a quick and good road may be opened for the 

^ Min., tom. ^ ii, p. :200, witli marginal note : Ex secret, an. 4. 

epist. 131” ; Cathay, vol. iii, p. ISO. The date is 11 July, 1336. The 
Emperor is Toghan Temur or iK ^ Shun Ti, 1333-68, the last of the 
Yuan dynasty. 
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frequent .sending of messengers from you to him and from 
him to you, and so that friendship may be made between 
you and liim. For if you do this, great good will result 
for till' salvation of souls and for tlie exaltation of tin- 
Christian faith, because his favour in Ids own Empire can 
produce numberless blessings, and his wrath numberless 
evils : and we beg that t ou may commend to him us your 
sons and our brethren and other believers who are in his 
Empire, because if you do so you will do the greatest 
good, since it has so happened that three or four envoys 
have come at different times from you to the aforesaid 
Emperor our lord, and have been gracioush' received by 
him and honoured and rewarded : and from that time 
the said Emperor has had no answer from j-ou or from 
the Apostolic See, thougli they promised on each occasion 
that they would bring back answers from j'ou to the 
aforesaid lord. Wherefore may your Holiness make 
provision that this time and henceforward he may have 
a definite reply from you and an envoy, as befits j’our 
Holiness ; for the Christians in these parts are put to 
great shame when falsehood is found among them. 
Written in Khanbalig, in the year of the Kat, the sixth 
month, the tliird day of the moon.’' ' 

To these letters, according to Wadding, the Pope sent 
the following replies, dated on 13 June, 1338 : — 

1. Magniheo Princip:, Imperatori Imperatorum Omnium 
Tartaroruin illustri gratiam in prmsenti, qua; perducat ad 
gloriam in futuro. Ann. Min., vii, p. 210; marg. ; Ibid, 
ep, 198. 

2. Dilecto filio nobili viro Fodim Jovens Principi 
Alanorum. Venientes nuper, etc. Ann. Min., vii, p. 211 : 
marg. Ibid. ep. 199, with note on p. 212 ; His per omnia 
similes scripsit ad Chyansam Tongi, ad Chembogam Vensii, 

* Aim. Min., tom. vii. pp. 209, 210, with margin ; ‘'Ibid. ep. 1.32" : 
Cathay, vol. iii, p. 181. See p. 31, n. 1. 
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ad Joaiinem Yochy, ad Rubeum Piuzanum Principes 
Alanorum, singulis ad singulos epistolis exaratis. 

0. Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum 
de medio Imperio. Ann. 2Iin., vii, p. 212 ; marg. : Ibid, 
ep. 204. 

4. Dilectis filiis. nobilibus A'iris Carasmon. iSr Jobanan. 
Magni Principis Cbansi Imperatoris Tartai-orum de medio 
Imperio, familiaribus. Livtantei- de eohis, etc. Ann. d/rii., 
vii, p. 213 ; marg. : Ibid. ep. 205. 

5. Magnifico Principi Usbecb, Imperatoid Tartarorum, 

& magno filio Chyiscani gratiam, etc. Exidtanti j^rr- 
cepimus, etc. i/rii., vii, p. 213 ; mai'g. : Ibid. ep. 209. 

The above letters were sent off bj^ the liands of the 
Mongol envoys in July ; and on 31 October, 1388, the Pope 
caused the following letters to be written that they might 
be carried by his own envoys : — 

1. Dilectis filiis Nicolao Boneti sacrae Theologiie 
Professori, Nicolao de Molano, Joanni de Florentia, 
& Gregorio de Hungaria Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. 
Votis zelantes ferventihus, etc. Datum Avenione II. 
Kal. Novemhris anno IV. Ann. Min., vii, p. 214 ; marg. ; 
Ibid. ep. 364. 

2. Magnifico Principi Imperatori Imperatorum omnium 
Tartarorum. Quamvis commissa, etc. Ann. J\Iin., vii, p. 216. 

3. Magnifico Principi Cbansi Imperatori Tartarorum de 
medio Imperio. Dudum ad notitiani, etc. Ann. Min.. 
vii, p. 217 ; marg. ; Ibid, epist. 366. 

4. Magnifico Principi Usbecb, etc. Dudum ad notdinm. 
etc. Ann. Min., vii, p. 217. This is the same as the 
letter to Cbansi just above, and is not given in full bj’ 
IVadding. 

5. Spectabili viro Tynbecb primogenito magnifici 
Principis Usbecb. Ann. Min., vii, p. 218 ; marg. : Ibid, 
epist. 368. 

6. Dilecto filio Elite Hungaro Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. 
Ann. Min., vii, p. 218 ; marg. ; Ibid, epist. 369. 
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7. Dilecto tilio nobili viro Fodim Jovens, Principi 
Alanorum fidelium, in Imperio Tartarorum consistentiuiii. 
Ann. Min., vii, p. 219; niarg. ; Ibid, epist. 370. A not<‘ 
at the end says : Eodem modo sciipsit ad reliqnos. quos 
supra nominavimus Principes Alanorum. 

We now proceed to ti-anslate tbe whole or parts of three 
out of these twelve letters, as follows: — • 

“ To the Magnificent Prince, famous Emperor of 
Emperors of all the Tartars, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

“ The envoys of your Highness who lately came into 
our presence we received with smiling face and joyful 
mind, and heard them favourably and kindly. The reason 
Avas that as well from that which the envoys themselves 
laid before us, being understood through a faithful 
interpreter employed for this purpo.se. as from the tenor 
of your Magnificence’s letter which they showed us, we 
understood and clearly gathered that you, who bear great 
devotion to the holy Roman catholic and Apostolic Church 
which is committed to our rule, and to us who though 
unworthy hold the place of God on earth, and humbly 
commend yourself to our prayers, out of reverence for us 
and for the same Church have hitherto treated and still 
treat with benevolent favour and timely kindness our 
beloved sons the noblemen Fodim Jovens, Chyansam 
Tongi, Chemboga Vensii, Joannes Yochoy, and Rubeus 
Pinzanus, Princes of the Alani, and other Christian Alani 
who dwell in your Empire. In thanking you abundantly 
both foi* this a 4 (d for the mission of the envoys, which has 
given us great pleasui-e, we particularly ask and exhort 
yi^r GJfeatness that your Sublimity may be willing from 
reve'rence for us and for the aforesaid Church to continue 
and increase kindne.ss and favour of this sort towards 
the aforesaid Princes of the Alani and other Christians 
.sojourning in the same Empire ; and may it please your 
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Greatness to grant full permission that Bishops and 
Catholic monks and other Christians may he able 
throughout the said Empire to have, freely found, build, 
and maintain Churches, Basilicas, and Oratories, in which 
the services of divine praise may be performed according 
to the rite and manner of the above-mentioned Koman 
Church, and the saving sacritice be ottered for the sins 
and otfences of the people, and that the word of God and 
the truth of the catholic faith, witlioiit which no one can 
be saved, may be able to be preached in the same places 
everywhere by the same Bishops, monks, and other 
Christians who have authoritj' for this. We moreover 
humbly and devoutly pray and will pray for 3'ou and for 
your health, and that He who lights eveiy man that 
comes into this world may so deign to enlighten j’our 
mind with the light of His love and grace that j’ou maj' 
come to know Him truty and may receive the light of 
faith through which j'ou ma^’^ be abundantlj’ filled with 
grace in the present, and in the future life maj'^ obtain 
the reward of eternal happiness. Further, since j-our 
Sublimity, in offering us with sincere aft’ection, as we 
believe, friendship, and demanding it from us, has sought 
that your envoi’s maj' be sent to us for this purpose and 
ours to j’ou, we wish your Greatness to know that this is 
pleasing and acceptable to us, and that we will receive 
j'our envoys whenever they come sent to us, with favour 
and gladne.ss. And we are arranging to send envoj-s or 
legates of our own to j'our presence and to those regions, 
who will tell j'ou more fullj^ about our good will and other 
matters which concern the health of j'our soul. We ask 
therefore that j’ou receive the .same our envoA S, when they 
reach j’ou, in peace, and so patienth' and kindh' hear them 
that the seed of life to be sown in the field of \’our heart 
maj’ bring forth rich fruit whose sweetness 3’ou, being 
numbered among the redeemed b\' the precious blood of 
4 Christ, ma\" taste at length in the heavenly' home and be 

y jKAs. 1917. 2 
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satisfied with them for ever. Dated at Avignon on the 
Ides of June in the fourth year.” ^ 

“ To the magnificent Prince Chansi, Emperor of the 
Tartars of tlie Middle Empire, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

“ Joyful reports, very pleasing and welcome to God and 
to us who, though unworthy, take His place on earth, have 
brought it to our notice that you, who are counted worth}’ 
to be a great Prince, of your wonted kindness (which the 
most High, from whom all good things pi’oceed, has given 
you) towards the Christians who live in your Empire and 
those too who visit it, have always hitherto treated them 
with favour and kiudne.ss, and still so treat, bestowing on 
them favours, gifts, and privileges as occasion arises. And 
in no less degree, as we have learned with delight, you 
have received with favour and kindness our venei’able 
Brother Nicholas the Archbishop and our beloved sons the 
Brothers of the Order of Minors, who were lately sent to 
those regions by our predecessor Pope John XXII of 
blessed memory, stretching out to them a hand of liberality 
and munificence, and even, from reverence of God, giving 
them leave to repair the ruined Churches and to build 
new ones also, and to preach freely to those who Avish to 
hear the Avord of God ; for Avhich things Ave render thanks 
to your highness. . . . Dated as above.” - 

^ Ann. aVm., tom. vii, pp. 210, 211, with marginal note : “Ibid. ep. 
198. ’ The date is 13 June, 1338. Notice the later date {19 June) given 
on p. 12, n. 2 above. 

^ Ann. Min., tom. vii, p. 212, with marginal note: “Ibid. ep. 204." 
The date is Avignon, 13 June, 1338. The identification of Chansi has 
given commentators great difficulty. Yule {Cathay, iii, p. 35) is inclined 
to identify him with Jinkishai or Jinkshi, who began to reign in 1334 or 
1335 ; but the names and dates of the Chagatai Khans who had their 
capital ut Almalig seem to be as yet very uncertainly known ; cf. also 
Bretschneider, Notices of MediaeralGeography, etc., pp. 175-81. Nicholas 
the Archbishop was the successor of John of Monte Corvino as Archbishop 
of Khanbalig. We gather from this letter that he had reached Almalig 
before 1337, and his name is not among those who were put to deatli 
there about midsummer in 1339 or 1340. There is, I believe, no reason 
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“To the beloved son, the nobleman Fodim Jovens. 
Prince of the faithful Alani who dwell in the Empire of 
the Tartars. 

“ Amongst the other incumbent anxieties of the pastoral 
office which is rightly committed to us from above, we 
believe this to be pleasing and acceptable in the eyes of 
the divine Majesty, if we give the help of consolation 
to those who, redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, 
profess the catholic faith, especially amongst foreign 
nations ; and cause strangers from the faith itself, without 
which there is no grace or salvation for any, to be attracted 
and induced by righteousness of speech and life to accept 
and hold the faith. And so, having understood the 
reports of the envoys of you and of the other Princes of 
the faithful Alani dwelling in the Empire of the Tartars, 
who were recent!}^ sent over to our presence, to the effect 
that though there are in those regions many Bishops and 
monks who have been sent there formerly by the Apostolic 
See, earnestly engaged about the aforesaid work with 
faithful and loving zeal ; yet because in respect of the 
harvest, which is acknowledged to be great in the same 
regions, tlie labourers are few, it would be very fitting 
that others should be sent, we remember that we wrote in 
our different letters to you and to the same Princes that 
we were intending to seize an opportunity to send to those 
regions guided by divine grace other men who were 
learned in the law of the Lord, by whom, together with 
others sent thither at other times, as is aforesaid, the work 
of this ministry might be able wholesomely to be canned 
on. Since, however, in our desire to carry this our 
intention into effect, we have provided for the dispatch of 
the beloved sons, Nicholas Boneti, S.T.P., Nicholas of 

to think that he ever reached Khanbalig, and it was probai)h' at 
Alinalig, or between Alnialig and Khanbalig, that he died, a-, is said 
(I do not know on what ancient authority), in 1.338. Cl.C/xthny, vol. iii, 
p. 14, where Cordier quotes (Jams (Series Episcoporum, 1873. p. 126) ; 
“Nicolaus, O.S. Fr., elect. 18. IX, 1333: tl338.” 
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Molano, John of Florence, and Gregory of Hungary, of the 
Order of the Minor Friars, to tlie aforesaid regions for 
the exercise of this ministrj' ; we ask j'our Nobility and 
particularlj’- exhort you in tlie Lord that, from respect 
for us and the same See, your Nobility may be willing to 
accept our special commendation both of themselves and 
of the other Brothers and their companions and servants 
whom they bring with them or may have. And that tliej' 
and other monks to be deputed by them, or by others who 
have authorit}^ for that purpose from us or their superiors, 
may be able freely to preach the word of God and to do 
other things which pertain to divine worship in those 
regions, [we trust that] you maj’ use the good offices of 
your care, and thereby obtain more richly from Him who 
rewards all good deeds the prize of an eternal recompense. 
Dated as above.” ^ 

The Alani, who are mentioned by Lucan (8, 223 ; 
10, 454), Pliny (4, 12, 25, § 80), Seneca (Thyest. 629), and 
other ancient authors, seem to have been a Scythian 
tribe settled on the northern slopes of the Caucasus. The 
Chinese are said, on vague and doubtful authority, to 
have known them in the later Han dynasty as ^ ^ 
Yen-ts‘ai or |ini ^ A-lan-liu, but in the Yiian dynasty 
they generally used the name pnj A-su, which is no 
doubt the same as Rubru(|uis’ Aas or Akas." Alan troops 
seem to have served the Mongol Khans from Chingis 

1 Ann. Jfin., vii, p. 219, with marginal note: “Ibid, epist. 370."’ 
The date above is “Avenione II. Kal. Xovembris anno IV '’, that is, 
31 October, 1338. 

- IIou JIan Shu, c. cxviii. fob Ci«: ^ ^ J]g |Sl 

m ^ m; cf. Bret.sehneider, Xotins of Mcdiaeral Geography, 
pp. 2 j 8'63. The old map of the ^ 'ttf A Chiug-shih-ta-tien 
and the Appendix (H Jffl) to c. l.xiii of the T(mn Shih call the 
Alani ppj (If PPJ A-Ian-a-ssu. For Rubruquis cf. Hakluyt, /’rbictpaf 
Navigations, etc., vol. i, p. 102: Viion the eiien of Pe)ifi.coi,t [7 June, 
1253], there came vnto vs certaiiie A/anians, who are there called Acias 
[raarg. “Or, Aina”.— llockhill reads Ans], being Cliristians after tlie 
maner of the Grecians, using greeke bookes and Grecian priests. 
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onwards, and an imperial guard of A-su in two divisions, 
left and right, was formed in 1272, and its name was 
inoditied in the years 128G and 1309. This guard was 
still in existence in ISSO.’^ 

Xo attempt is here made to extract all the numerous 
mentions of the Alani from the Yuan Sliih, but the 
following notes taken from the biographies of those 
who were certainly or possibly members of the tribe will 
be of some interest. 

The first person to be noticed is $l] Xieh-ku-la 

(? Nicholas), who surrendered to Mangu with thirty men 
of the ^ ^ pnl Yeh-li-ya A-su, whoever they may 
have been. His son l>nl ^ A-t‘a-ch‘ih, a Chiliarclt in 
the Left Alan Guard liiH ^ who died 

in the reign of Jen Tsung, and grandson ^ Chiao- 
hua, who succeeded to his father’s dignities and served 
with ^ % Yen T ieh-mu-erh in 1828, are both 

briefly mentioned. Chiao-hua's son ^ ^ Cho- 

yen-pu-hua has his biography given at rather greater 
length. He distinguished himself several times in battle, 
and was rapidh^ promoted through a number of different 
posts, ending with ^ jS ^ Ta-ssu -nung-c]i‘eng. In 
1328 we find him leading a body of lOO Alan troops and, 
a little later, one of six hundred. He is mentioned again 
under the date 23 December, 133(3, and has been identified 
by Professor Pelliot with Chemboga Yensii who wrote to 
the Pope (p. 13 above), and no doubt rightly so. None 
of his many titles (except possibly ^ ^ Wen-tu-clt'ih ) 
seem to suggest aindhing like Yensii.- 

^ Yuan Shih, c. Ixxxvi, fols. 0\f'-Tv®. 

“ Yuan Shih, c. cwiii. io\s. -Sv* ; c. xxxix. t'ol. ‘Jv". Bretsclineider, 
Notices of Med. Gto>j.^ p. “202, considers that Yeh-U'va (Klias) is probably 
the same as Yeh-lieh (p. 2-4: below), but the dates do not seem to tally 
l>erfectly. For the passages about Chemboga see below. Texts VII. A 
In the modern notes ^ b fol. 19) to the 5^ ^ 

Chih-shun Chen-chiamj cliih, we tind a strav allusion to Chemboira : 

1t - It 15 E 5 ^ 7t s' ^ n m m 
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Xieli-ku-la's biography is followed by that of 53, S 
A-erh-ssu-lan, who served ilangu, with his sons piij R 
A-san-chen and ijs Xieh-ku-lai, grandson 53 . ® ^ 

Hu-erh-tu-ta, and great-grandson ^ 53 . Hu-tu 

t‘ieh-mu-erh who distinguished himself fighting against 
Kaidu, was granted a post in the Left Alan Guard, and 
died in 1311. Nieh-ku-lai had taken part in Khubilai’s 
expeditions against Yiin-nan (B^ ^l] ^ Karajang) and 
the Sung Empire.^ 

t/ii Hang-hu-ssu, a man of the A-su tribe, was 

ruler of the countrj' of A-su. When T'ai Tsung (Ogotai) 
reached his territory, Hang-hu-ssu came at the head of 
his people to surrender to him. He was granted the title 
of ® 53. Pa-tu-erh and a golden tablet, and was 
ordered to bring a body of his countrj’men for active 
service. He picked out a thousand A-su warriors and 
put his elder son PnJ A-t'a-ch‘ih in command of 

them. After distinguished service against the Sung in 
Chiang-nan and elsewhere, A-t‘a-ch‘ih is said to have 
been killed by treachery when he was drunk, apparently 
at ^ ^ i'li Chen-ch‘ao chou (now || Ch‘ao hsien in 
An-hui) in 1274. In the separate biography of A-t‘a-ch‘ih 
(c. cxxxv, fob 5 r° : Pi? ^ ■^) the exact manner of his 
death is not mentioned ; and on the other hand a very 
similar story is told of the death of ft? S 53 

Yeh-lieh pa-tu-erh, who seems to have entered the service 
of Ogotai with Hang-hu-ssu. In any case the story of 
an Alan officer having been thus put to death at about 
this time may well have combined with the disaster which 
befell Khubilai’s troops outside Ch'ang-chou to form the 
foundation of Marco Polo’s account of the nia.ssacre of 
a whole regiment of Alani who had “ lighted upon some 

53 “The hrh-nJtik-ssti shift la chi say.s ; Cho-yen-pu-hua was 
Borcfii or Cupbearer in tlie (lay.s of Yiiig T.sunj,^.” 

‘ Yuan Shift, c. cxxiii, fob 8r« ; cf. c. i, fob (5 v°, where the same name 
IS written PjiJ ^ A-hsi-lan. 
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good wine ’ in Ch'ang-chou in 1275. Hang-liu-ssu, who 
is called ^ fn Ang-ho-ssu in his son’s life, was 
murdered in his own country, Avhich then pa.ssed to the 
care of his wife {j| Wai-ma-ssu and of his younger 
son U ^ An-fa-p‘u. A-t‘a-eh‘ili’s son ^ 51 Po" 
ta-erh held a post in the Right Alan Guard, and died in 
1300. Po-ta-erh’s elder son ^ (|^) Wo-lo-ssti 

held important military posts and was granted in 1328 
the Tiger-tablet w ith three pearls 11^). 

“ The younger son fg ^ Fu-ting inherited his father’s VIIT. 
appointments as Huai-j^tian ta-ehiang-chiin. Afterwards 
he was promoted to be Darugha (i.e. one of the tlu-ee 
chiefs of the staff) of the Right Alan Guards, with 
control of the Hou-wei-chiin {Yiian Stiih, c. Ixxxvi, 
fol. 4r°). In the fourth year of Chili-ta (1311) his elder 
brother Tu-tan was appointed to the second post in the 
Right Alan Guards and Fu-ting resigned his position in 
the Hou-wei and was promoted (?) to be T'ung-chien of 
tlie Ch‘u-mi-yuan (Board of Military Affairs). He was 
ordered to lead a bodj'' of one thousand men to guard 
Ch‘ien-min-chen.^ Afterwards he received the title of 
Ting-yiian ta-chiang-chiin [one degree higher than Huai- 
yiian], with the office of Ch‘icn in the Ch'u-mi-ylian, and 
second rank in the Hou- wei-chdn-chiln, and T i-tiao and 
Darugha of the Right Alan Guards. In the second year 
(? 1315) he received the title of Tzu-shan tai-fu, with the 
office of T'ling-chih in tlie Ch‘u-mi-yuan. In the latter 
Chih-yiian period (1335-40) he was appointed a President 
of the ClFu-mi-yiian.” - We find another mention of 
Fu-ting under the 11th month of 1335 as follows; — 

“On the day mou-hsii (5 December) the former President 
of the Ch'u-mi-yiian, Fu-ting, and Shih-la-pu-hua Sa-erh- 

* The lieadqiuirtei's of the Dj Ch'ien-hu-^o of C'h‘ieii-miu-chen 

were at P Tuiig-k'oo in ^ ^ Ta-niiig lu in .Manchuria. 

Yiian iiihih, o. Ixxxvi, tol. o i**. 

Yuan Shih, c. cxxxii, fol. 1. 
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ti-ko M’ere ordered to return to the capital. Previously 
the two men had been unjustly degraded on a charge 
of plotting to assassinate Yen T‘ieh-mu-erh before the 
Emperor (Toghan temur) had been enthroned, and were 
consequently now reinstated.” * The two passages are not 
perfectly consistent, as the latter implies that Fu-ting had 
been President of the Ch‘u-mi-yuan before the acces.sion 
of the Emperor in 1333, and the former says that he 
received that appointment in the Chih-ytian period. We 
can hardly doubt that this Chih-yiian-shih Fu-ting is the 
Futim Juens whose name is first of the four Alan chiefs 
who addressed the Pope in 1336. As a descendant of the 
“ ruler of the country of A-su ” he may have been, as 
M. Pelliot points out, the actual chief of the Alani in 
China in 1336. The names of Johannes Juckoy and 
Rubeus Pinzanus have not yet, I think, been traced in 
native works ; and the titles (if they are titles) are more 
difficult to identify than the names. Tungii suggests 
^ r* ung -chill, and Pinzanus ^ P‘ing-ckang. 

5 ^ A'li-wa-shih of the A-su tribe w’as the son of 

ffi ?!*. ® Yeh-lieh Pa-tu-erh, who joined his chief, 

probably Hang-hu-ssu, in submitting to Ogotai. A"eh-lieh 
pa-tu-erh was famous for having caught a tiger, which 
had attacked him, by the tongue and killed it with his 
knife. He was fighting in Ssu-ch‘uan in 1258, and Mangu 
formed a new regiment of Alani for him to command. 
Under Khubilai he was engaged in various campaigns, 
ending with the subjugation of the cities of the A^ang- 
tzu Yallejc In one of these cities the Sung governor 
surrendered, and then revolted again, and having enticed 
Yeh-lieh inside the walls, entertained him at a feast 
and made him drunk and killed him. His elder son 
tt! ^ ^ A"eh-su-tai-crh fell in the attack on 
A'anfr-chou, and the vounger, A'u-wa-shih, succeeded to 
the command of the Alan troops and followed Bayan 
* Yuan Shih, c. xxxviii, fol. 7 r”. 
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against the Sung, and joined later in expeditions against 
Nayan and Kaidu. After winning great distinction he 
died suddenly in the daytime in the summer of 1306, 
and was succeeded in turn by his son s m ^ 
I-ch‘i-li-tai and his grandson ^ Pai-chud 

^ ^ Pa-tu-erh was a member of an A-su family 
which had settled at ± m Shang-tu, and he had elder 
brothers named 7Z if- ^ ^ ^ Wu-tso-erh Pu-han and 
Si ii' 51a-t‘a-erh-sha. Khubilai put him in 
command of a thousand Alani. He died in 1297 and was 
followed by his son glj Pieh-chi-lien, wlio was alive 

in November, 1328, and grandson Yeh-lien-ti.- 

p 5i s K‘ou-erh-chi of the A-su tribe joined Mangu's 
army with his father $1 ^ Fu-te-lai-tzti and 

twenty families of A-su soldiei-s. In 1308 he was 
appointed to a post of the second rank in the Left Alan 
Guard, and died in 1311. He u'as succeeded by his son 
65 ^ Ti-mi-ti-erh, Avho led his troops to join 

3E IR ^ Yti-chao-shih (? Yti-wa-shih) against Nayan; 
Ti-mi-ti-erh’s “ son § ilj Hsiang-shan served Y’u Tsung X. 
(1307-1311) and Jen Tsung (1311-1320) in the body- 
guard. In the ninth month of the fir.st year of T ien-li 
(October, 1328) he fought at I-hsing and killed seven of 
the enemj’. From morn to dusk he scattered the enemy 
in thirteen places. For his services he was granted a gold 
girdle and received an appointment as Tu-chUi-hui-shih 
(second rank on the statf) of the Left Alan Guards’'. 
Hsiano'-shan has been identified bv Jl. Pelliot with 
Chyansam of the Pope's letter (p. 13 above) ; and so 
three of the four or five strange-looking names connected 
with the embassy of 1336 have been verified from these 
perfectly independent and contemporary native sources."' 

^ yHViK SJiih, c. cxxxii. fols. 

~ Yuan Shih, c. cxxxii, fols. .‘?vo-4r’ 

^ Yiictit iShih. c. Qxxw, ioY. The biography of pnj ^ 

A-ta-ch‘ih on fob o adds very little to what ha^ been said of him above, 
p. *22. Cf. Cathay, ^ol. lii, p. 1S2. note. 
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^ m % 

Shih-]a Pa-tu-erh, the son of 5^ ^ Yiieh-lu- 

ta-mou, who served Mangu, was of the A-.su tribe and 
a commander of A-su troops which lie led in Bayan's 
expedition against the Sung and against Nayan. He died 
in 1302 and was followed by his son ^ ^ Xa-hai- 

ch‘an, who had a post in the Right Alan Guards and was 
given the title of Jjlf ® Hing-wei-chiang-chtin in 

1325.1 

m S 

Ch‘e-li of the A-su tribe was the son of m § A 
Pieh-clii-pa, who served Mangu, and was appointed to the 
Left Alan Guards in 1309. He was followed by his son 
^ n f'j Shih-lieh-men, who is mentioned under the 
year 1328. 

The above notes taken, as has been said, from the 
biographies of the A-su or Alani, who were all, re vel 
nomine as John says, Christians, by no means exhaust 
the allusions which may be found in the Yuan Shih and 
other books of that period either to the Alani or to the 
other Christians who were in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries comparatively plentiful in the Mongol Empire. 

The best general summary (with some very interesting 
details) of the great mass of information which is now 
becoming available on the subject of medieval Christianity 
in the Far East will be found in an article which I had 
not seen when the above notes were written, namely 
Professor Paul Pelliot’s “ Chretiens d’Asie Centrale et 
d’Extreme Orient ”, which appeared in the T‘oung-pao 
for December, 1914. 

LATIN AND CHINESE TEXTS 

I. MoXOMENTA HiSTORICA BOEJtl.® NUSQUAM ANTEHAC EDITA 

Tom. ii, Pragae, jidcclxviii. 

p. 84. Nam ut ex visis aliqua breviter inseramus. Nos frater 
Johannes de Fflorencia Ordinis Minorum indignus Episcopus 

* Yuan Shih, c. cxxxv. fol. ev". 
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Bysinianensis, anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo tricesimo 
quarto, a sancto Papa Benedicto duodecimo cum aliis missus fui 
cum Apostolicis literis & donis nuncius A legatus ad Kaam, 
summura omnium Tliartarorum Imperatorem, qui tenet (juasi 
dominium medietatis orbis orientalis, cujus potestas & eopia 
civitatum, terrarum, linguarum, diviciarum, & regiminis 
infinitorum quodammodo populornm excedit omnem narra- 
cionem. Reeessimus de dciumuc mense Deccmir/s, pervenimus 
Neapolim in xirincipio quadragesimae & ibi usque ad Puscha, 
quod fuit in fine Marcii, expectavimus navigium Jaunensnon 
venturum cum nuncciis Tliartarorum, quos misit Kaam de 
Camhalec maxima eivitate ad Papain, pro mittendis 1 legatis !'■ 

& ad aperiendam viam, A fedus componendum cum Chnstianis, 
eo quod multum houorat, & diligit fidem nostrain. Sumnii 
eciam principes sui Imperii tocius, plus quam triginta raillia. 
qui vocantur Alani, & totum gubernant imperium orientis, sunt 
Christiani, re vel nomine, & dicunt se Sclavos Pape, ])arati 
mori pro franquis, sic enim vocant nos, non a francia, sed a 
franquia. Horum primus Apostolus fuit frater Johannes dictus 
de monte Corvtno, qui primo miles, judex & doctor Friderici 
Imperatoris post Lxxii. annos faetus frater Minor doctissimus & 
scientissimus Pervenhnus autem in ConstantinopoUm per mare 
in Kalendis May, & fuinius in Peyra usque ad festum Sancti 
Johannis baptistc non ociose, quia sunimam disputationem 
liabuimus cum Patriarcha Grecorum, k toto concilio eorinn in 
pallacio Sancte Sophie, ubi Deus fecit in nobis novum miracuhnn, 
dans nobis os & sapienciam, cui non potuerunt resistere, A se 
necessario esse Seismaticos confiteri compulsi sunt, nihil in sue 
dampnacionis pallium pretendcntes, nisi superbiam intollerabilem 
Presulum Boinanorum. Inde navigavimus mare Mauriun, i in 
octo diebus pervenimus in Caffa, ubi multarum seetarnm sunt 
Chri I stiani. Inde ad primum Tliartarorum Imperatorem p. SO 
Usbcc pervenimus, & obtulimus literas, pannos, dextrarium, 
cytiacam, & dona Pape, & post hiemem bene pasti, vestiti, A 
remunerati magnifiee, & cum ejus equis A expensia pervenimus 
in Armalcc Imperii medii, ubi feciinus Ecclesiam, einimus 
aream, fecimus fontes, cantavimus missas, baptizavimiis plures, 
libere, & publice predicantes, non obstante, quod anno precedent! 
solempne martirium passi sunt ibidem pro Clinstu Episcopiis, 
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& sex alii fratres minores, miraculis coruscantes, quorum 
nomina : frater Bijchardus Episcopus, nacione Burgundus, 
frater Franciscus de Allexandria, frater Paschalis Hyspunua, 
qui fuit Proplieta, & vidit celiim aiiertum, tt predixit sibi, 
& Soeiis suis martirium, & Thartaros de Saray destruendos 
diluvio, Armalec perituram, propter ipsorum martirium, 
Imperatorem ilium tercio die oecidendum post ipsorum 
martirium, & multa alia gloriosa ; frater Laurencuis de Ancona, 
frater Petrus, frater Indus interpres illorum, & Gilottus 
mercator. Anno tercio post nostrum recessum de curia circa 
fines de Armalec recedentes pervenimus ad Cyollos Kagon, id 
est, ad montes arene, quos faciunt venti, ultra quos ante 
Thartaros nullus putavit terrain habitabilem, nec putabatur 
ultra aliquam terrain esse. Thartari autem voluntate Dei 
mirabili industria transierunt, A fuerunt in campo maximo, ubi 
p. 87. dieitur torrida Zona, & inpertransibilis a Philosophis, | quam 
tamen Thartari transierunt, A ego eciam bis, de qua in psalino 
David : posuit desertum Ac. Qua pertransita pervenimus in 
Cambalec, ubi est summa Sedes Imperii Orientis, de cujus 
magnitudine incredibili, A populo, ordine militum sileatur. 
Maximus autem Kaam visis dextrariis, A donis Pape, A literis 
bullatis, A Regis eciam Roherti cum auro, A nobis, gavisus est 
gaudio magno, valde reputans bonum, ymo optimum omne, A 
summe nos iionoravit. Ego autem solemimiter iiidutus cum 
Cruce pulcberrima, que me precedebat cum lumiiiaribus A 
incenso cantando : Credo in unurn Deiim ; intravimus coram 
illo Kaam in glorioso pallacio resideiite, A cantu finite, largam 
dedi recipienti huiniliter benediccionera. Et sic missi fuimus 
ad Imperialem aulain, nobis bonorabiliter preparatam, assignatis 
duobus principibus, qui nobis in omnibus necessitatibus babun- 
dantissime ministrabant in cibis A potibus, A usque ad papirum 
pro laternis, deputatis servitoribus A ministris de curia, A sic 
per annos quasi quatuor servierunt infinitis semper honoribus, 
vestibus preciosis pro nobis A famibis extollendo. Et si bene 
omnia computarem, ultra valorem expendit quatuor millium 
marcaruin pro nobis, eramus persone triginta due. Fuerunt 
autem disputationes facte contra Judeos, A alias sectas multe A 
gloriose, sed A multus animarum fructus in illo Imperio factus 
est. Habent etiam fratres Minores in Cambalec Ecclesiam 
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Cathedralem immediate juxta pallacium, & solempnem Archie- 
piscopatiim, & alias Ecclesias pliires in civitate, & campanas, & 
omnes vivunt de mensa Imperatoris honorifiee valde. Videns 
autem Im]ieU'a:|toi' ille, quod nullo modo volui remanere, ]■). 88 
concessit, (luod cum suis annoriiin triuin expensis & donis 
redirem ad Papam, & eito ego, vel alius mitteretur Cardinalis 
solempnis cum plenitudine potestatis, & esset Episcopus, quia 
ilium gradnm summe venerantur omnes orientales, si^•e sint 
Christiani, sive non, & esset de ordine Minorum, quia illos solos 
cognoscunt Sacerdotes, A putant Papam semper talein, sicut fuit 
ille Jcronimus Papa, qui misit eis legatum, quern Sanctum 
venerantur Thartari & Alani, fratrem Johnnnem de monte 
Corvino ordinis Minorum, de quo supra. Fuimus autem in 
Cambalec annis quasi tribus, inde per Mauzi iter nostrum 
direximus cum exiiensis Imperatoris magnificis, & equis quasi 
dueentis, & vidimus gloriam mundi in tot civitatibus, terris, 
villis & rebus, que nulla lingua posset reprimere sufficienter. 

A festo autem Saneti Stephani usque ad Domimcam ohvarum 
per mare Indicum pervenimus ad nobilissimam civitatem Indie 
nomine Cohimbum, ubi nascitur piper tocius orbis . . . nec 
nascitur in desertis, sed in orltis, nec Saraceni sunt Domini, p, 89 
sed Christiani Saneti Thomae . . 

. . . Deinde perreximus per mare ad Seyllanum montem p. 90 
gloriosum, ex opposite paradisi, . . . | . Gijon qui circuit p. 91 

terram Ethiope, ubi sunt modo homines nigri, que dicitur terra 
Presbiteri Johannis . . . 

De monte Seyllano hysteria. p 95 

. . . Et prime videndum est, quomodo pervenimus ad eum, 

& qualiter, secundo de eius condicionibus. Prime namque cum 
nos dimissi a Kaavi Suramo Iinperatore cum donis maximis 
& expensis transire per Indiam temptaremus, alia via per terram 
clausa propter guerras, A nullomodo pateret transitus, preceptum 

' The Prag fragment (>-ee p. 1) reads: perueniuius doiniiiica oliuarum 
ad nobilissimam cinitatem Indie ' nomine Columbam, vbi nascitur piper 
tocius orbis . . . nec nascitur in desertis set in ortis ’ nec saraceni sunt 
domini set xpistiani saneti tboine ' qui liabent stateram ponderis tocius 
mundi ■ de qua pro meo oiKcio tanquam legato pape babebani oinni 
inense florenos illiiis monete ‘ primo centum, in fine mille. In the last 
sentence Dobner's text reads/tiii (i.e. the Indian /anam) for Jtorenos. 
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fuit Kaam, quod veniremus per Jlausi, que olim maxima India 
vocabatur. Habet autem Maitzi civitates & populossine numero, 
& nobis incredibilia sunt, nisi vidissem copiam omnium rerum, 
fructuum, quos nunquam gignit terra latina, & civitates maximas 
triginta millia, exceptis villis, & oppidis infinitis. Et inter illas 
est civitas famosissima nomine Campsay mirabilior, pulchrior, 
dicior, & maior cum maiori populo, & pluribus diviciis, & deliciis, 
edificiis, & maxime ydolorum templis, ubi sunt M. & duo millia 
religiosi simul babitantes, quam aliqua civitas, que sit in mundo, 
vel forte fuerit unquam. Ubi scribimt scribentes esse decern 
millia poncium nobilium de lapide cum sculpturis & ymaginibus 
principum armatorum, incredibile est non videnti, & tamen forte 
non menciuntur. Est eciam Zayton portus maris mirabilis, 
civitas nobis incredibilis, ubi fratres Minores habent tres Ecclesias 
pulcherrimas, optimas & ditissimas, balneum fundatum, omnium 
mercatorum depositorium, habent eciam campanas optimas 
& pulcherrimas, quarum duas ego feci fieri cum magna 

96. solempinitate, quarum unam, videlicet maiorem JoJmininam, 
aliam Antoninam decrevimus nominandas, & in medio Sarra- 
cenorum sitas. Eecessimus autem de Zayton in festo Sancti 
Stephani, & in quarta feria majoris ebdomade pervenimus ad 
Columbum. Deinde volentes navigare ad Sanctum Thomam 
Apostoliim & inde ad terrain sanctam, ascendentes Junkos, de 
inferiore India, que Nimbar vocatur in vigilia Sancti Georgii 
tot procellis ferebamur, quod sexaginta vicibus vel amphus 
fuimus quasi demersi sub aqua usque ad profundum maris. 

II. In fortitudine Omnipotentis Dei, Imperatoris Imperatorum 
Prteceptum. 

Nos mittimus Nuncium nostrum Andraeam Francum cum 
quindecim soeiis ad Papam, Dominum Christianorum in Fran- 
chiam ultra septem maria, ubi sol occidit, ad aperiendum viam 
nunciis siepe mittendis per nos ad Papam, & per Papam ad nos, 
& ad rogandum ipsum Papam, ut mittat nobis suam bene- 
dictionem, & in orationibus suis sanctis semper memoriam faciat 
de nobis. Et quod Alanos servitores nostros, filios suos Christi- 
anos, habeat recommendatos. Item quod adducant nobis ab 
occasu solis equos, & alia mirabilia. Scripta in Cambalec in 
anno Rati mense sexto, tertia die lunationis. 
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In fortitudine omnipotentis Dei, it in honore Imperatoris III. 

Domini nostri. 

Nos Futini Juens, Caticen Tungii, Gemboga Evenzi, Joannes 
Juckoy, sanctum Patrem Dominum Papam nostrum, capitibus 
ad terrani positis, pedes osculantes, salutamus, petentes bene- 
dictionem suam & gratiam, & quod in orationibus suis sanctis 
facial de nobis memoriam, & nuinquam obliviseatur nostri. 

Hoc autem sanctitati vestrie sit notum, quod longo tempore 
fuimus informati in fide Catholica, & salubriter gubernati, & 
eonsolati plurimum per Legatum vestrum fratrem Joannem, 
valentem, sanctum, <t suffieientem virum, qui tamen niortuus 
est ante octo annos, in quibus fuimus sine gubernatore, & sine 
spirituali consolatione, licet audierimus, quod providistis de alio 
legato, ille tamen nondum venit. Quare supplicainus Sanctitati 
Yestrse, quod mittatis nobis bonum, suffieientem, ac sapientem 
Legatum, qui curam babeat de animabus nostris, & quod cito 
veniat, quia male stamus sine capite, sine informatione, & sine 
consolatione ; supplicamus etiam sapienti® vestr®, quod Domino 
nostro Imperatori respondeatis gratiose, ita quod aperiatur via, 
sieut & ipse petit, expedita & apta nunciis s®pe mittendis 
a vobis ad ipsum, & ab ipso ad vos, & ad eonferendam inter vos 
& ipsum amieitiam : quia si hoc feceritis magnum bonum 
subsequetur pro salute animarum, & pro exaltatione fidei 
Christian®, quia favor ejus in imperio suo facere potest innumera 
bona, & indignatio ejus innumera mala, & ideo recommendetis 
nos sibi, filios vestros, & fratres, & fideles alios, qui sunt in 
imperio ejus, quia si ita feceritis, bona maxima facietis, cum ita 
factum fuerit, quod ex parte vestra diversis temporibus tres vel 
quatuor nunc iverunt ad priefatum Imperatorem Dominum 
nostrum, a quo gratiose recepti fuerunt, & honorati & remune- 
rati ; & ex tunc dictus Imperator nullum a vobis, vel a Sede 
Apostolica responsum accepit, licet singuli promiserunt se a vobis 
responsa ad piv-efatum Dominum reportare. Quare provideat 
Sanctitas vestra, quod hac vice, & deinceps habeat certum a vobis 
responsum & nuncium, sicut decet Sanctitatem vestram, quia 
magna verecundia est Christianis in partibus istis, quando 
mendacia inveniuntur in ipsis. Scrijita in Cambalec in anno 
Rati, mense sexto, tertia die lunationis, 

’ These letters may be found also in Raynaldus, Aiinales EcdeAasiici, 

1691, tom. xvi, an. 133S, p. 80, and in Mosheim, Jlisloria Tartarorum 
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IV. Magnifico Principi, Imperatori Imperatoriim Omnium Tar- 
tarorum illustri gratiam in pfiesenti, (lu* perducat ad 
gloriam in futuro. 

Celsitudinis tine Nuncios ad nostram nnpei- priEsentiani 
venientes viiltu sereno & lieta inente reeepimus, eosque favora- 
biliter aiidivimus & benigne. Sane quia tarn ex iis, quae pro- 
posuerunt ipsi Nuncii coram nobis per fidelem interpretem ad 
hoc adhibitum intellecta, quam ex tenore litterarum tu® magni- 
ficentiffi nobis exhibitarnm per ipsos percejiimus, & coUegimus 
manifeste, quod tu ad sanetam Komanam, Catholicam, & Aposto- 
licam Ecclesiam, nostro commissam regimini, A ad nos, qui 
licet immeriti locum Dei tenemus in terris, devotionem magnam 
gerens, teque nostris humiliter orationibus recominendans,cob 

Ecclesiastica, ITAl, Appendix, p. 168. Through the great kindness of 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the British lluseum, I am able to give here the 
chief variations between Wadding (as printed above from his second 
edition) and Raynaldus’ earlier text, as regards letters II and III. 
In the former, for Nuncium read Xuntium : for Andrteam read Andream : 
for Papain, Dominum Christianorum in Franchiam read Papam Dominum 
Christianum in Franciara ; for nunciis read nuntiis ; for nobis. Et read 
nobis, et ; for equos, & read equos k ; for Ratimense sexto read Rati 
mense, sexto [? Rati, mense sexto]. In the latter, /or Juens read Joens ; 
/or Tungii read Tungy ; for Juckoy, .sanctum read Jukoy sanctum ; for 
positis, pedes read positis pedes ; for numquam read nunquam ; for 
notum quod read notura, quod ; for Joannem. valentem read Joannem 
Valentera ; for gubernatore, k read gubernatore k ; for audierimus read 
audiverimus ; for legato, ille read legato : ille ; for male read ovile : 
for consolatione ; .supplicamus read consolatione. Supplicamus ; for 
graliose, ita read gratiose ; ita ; o/hiV expedita ; /or feceritis magnum 
bonum subsequetur read feceritis, magnum bonum sequetur ; for bona, 
et indignatio ejus innumera mala, &; read bona : k ; for sibi, filios vestros, 
k read sibi filios vestros k ; for ejus, quia read ejus quia ; for facietis, 
cum read facietis. Cura ; for nunc iverunt read luintii venerint 
[Mosheim, who reads nuntii venerint, has a note to say that Wadding 
reads non iverunt. He refers possibly to Wadding's first edition.]; 
for remunerati ; k read reraunerati, & ; for vobis, vel read vobis vel ; 
for promiserunt read promiserint ; /ornuncium rend nuntium ; for sexto, 
tertia read sexto tertia. In the Pope's letter which follows, which 
Dr. Barnett has also kindly collated, the differences are almost all small 
matters of spelling or punctuation. The only other changes are these : 
for tain ex iis read tain ex his ; for super his read super iis ; for respicient 
read respiciunt. Letters A and \ I below are not given in tuii by 
Raynaldus, who, however, has in the same place (p. 80) a long letter 
from the Pope to F iitim and his friends in which he expounds the creed. 
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nostram & ejusdem Ecclesise revereutiam, dilectos filios nobiles 
viros Fodim Jovens, Chyansani Tongi, Chembogam Yensii, 
•Toannem Yocboy, & Eubeum Pinzanum Principes Alanoriim, 
& alios Alanos Christicolas, in tuo degentes Imperio, benevolis 
favoribus, & opportunis gratiis pertractasti bactenus, & pertractas. 
Nos tarn ex his, qnani de missione Nunciorum ipsorum adniodum 
nobis grata, tibi referentes gratiarum uberes actiones, magni- 
tudinem tuam rogamus attentius, & hortamur, quatenus bene- 
volentiam, & favores bujusmodi erga praefatos Alanorum Principes, 
& alios Cbristicolas in eodem Imperio eommorantes, continuare 
pro nostra & Ecclesise prsedictae reverentia velit tua sublimitas 
& augere ; & ut Antistites, & religiosi Catholiei, & Cbristiani alii 
Ecclesias, Basilicas, & Oratoria, in quibus jnxta ritum & inorem 
supradictae Eoinamn Ecclesiic divin® laudis penigantur officia, 
& offeratur pro delictis & peccatis populi bostia salutaris, per 
dictum Imperium habere, libere fundare, construere valeant 
& tenere, possitque ubique ibidem ab eisdem Antistitibus, 
Eeligiosis, & aliis Cbristicolis auctoritatem habentibiis, super 
his verbum Dei, et veritas fidei Catholicse, sine qua nemo potest 
salvus fieri, prsedicari, placeat tuse Magnitudini licentiam elargiri. 
Nos autem pro te tuaque salute, & ut ille, qui omnem hominem 
venientem in hune mundum illuminat, sic illustrare dignetur 
suffi caritatis & gratis® lumine mentem tuam, quod eum cognoscas 
veraciter & lumen recipias fidei, iier quam in ])riesenti abundanter 
replearis gratia, & in futura vita leternse beatitudinis assequaris 
praemium, oramus & orabimus humiliter & devote. Porro cum 
tua sublimitas affectu sincere, sicut crediinus, nobis amicitias 
offerens, & illas a nobis postulans, petieris, quod tui ad nos 
& nostri ad te Nuncii super his destinentur, scire Magnitudinem 
tuam volumus, quod ha‘C nobis placabilia sunt, & accepta, 
& Nuncios tuos quandocumque ad nos transmissi venerint, 
recipiemus favorabihter & hetanter. Nostros vero Nuncios seu 
Legates ad tuam prsesentiam Y partes illas mittere disponimus, 
qui te de nostra benevolentia, & aliis, quae tu® salutem anima* 
respicient, plenius informabunt. Quffisumus igitnr, ut eosdem 
Nuncios nostros, cum ad te venerint, placide suscipias, sicque 
patienter audias & benigne, quod spargenda in agro cordis tui 
vitffi semina fructus produeant uberes, quorum dulcedinem 
tamdem connumeratus inter redemptos pretioso Christi sanguine, 
JRAS. 1917. 3 
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in cfflesti clegustes patria, & eis sternaliter satieris. Datum 
Avenione Idibus Junii anno IV. 

V. Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum de medio 
Imperio gratiam in pnesenti, qu® perdueat ad gloriam in future. 

L®ti rumores Deo & nobis, qui locum ejus, licet immeriti, 
tenemus in terris, mnltum plaeabiles, & accepti ad nostram 
notitiam perduxerunt, quod tu, qui magnus Princeps existere 
dignosceris, ex solita benignitate, quam tibi dedit Altissimus, 
a quo cuncta bona proceduiit, erga Cbristianos in tuo degentes 
Imperio, & ad illud etiam venientes, favorabiliter Sc benigne 
pertractasti hactenus, & pertraetas, eis favores, gratias, & privi- 
legia, prout occurrit opportunitas, largiendo, Sc nihilominus sicut 
animo percepimus exultanti, venerabilem fratrem nostrum 
Nicolaum Archiepiscopum, it dilectos filios Fratres Ordinis 
ilinorum dudum ad partes illas per felicis recordationis Joannem 
Papam XXII. priedecessorem nostrum transmissos recepisti 
favorabiliter & benigne, ad ipsos manuin liberalem & munificam 
extendendo, & etiam pro Dei reverentia concedendo licentiam 
reparandi destructas Ecclesias, it novas etiam construendi, & 
prffidicandi libere audire volentibus verbum Dei, super quibus 
tuae Celsitudini gratiarum referimus actiones, Imperialem magni- 
licentiam attentius deprecan tes, quatenus hujusmodi favores, 
it gratias continuare velit tua sublimitas, & etiam ampliare . . . 
Datum ut supra. 

\’l. Dilecto filio nobili viro Fodim Jovens, Principi Alanorum 
fidelium, in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium. 

Inter ceteras sollicitudines, quie nobis ex debito commissi 
desuper officii Pastoralis incumbunt, hoc divinae majestatis oculis 
gratum fore credimus & acceptum, si redemptis pretioso Christi 
sanguine fidem Catholicam profitentibus, prsesertim inter exteras 
nationes consolationis impendamus auxilium. Sc alienos a fide 
ipsa, sine qua non est alicui gratia, neque salus, ut earn suscipiant 
it teneant, invitari & induci rectitudine sermonis & operis 
faciamus. Ideoque tarn tuorum, quam aliorum principum 
Alanorum fidelium in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium, dudum 
transmissorum ad nostram prsesentiam Nunciorum relationibus 
intellectis, quod licet sint in illis partibus Antistites & Religiosi 
multi, olim illuc per Sedem Apostolicam destinati, circa 
pr»missa fidelibus & diligentibus studiis intendentes ; quia tamen 
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respectu messis qu* multa esse ibidem noseitur, sunt operarii 
pauci, foret ut alii mitterentur multipliciter opportunum, tibi 
& eisdem Principibus per diversas nostras litteras meminimiis 
rescripsisse, quod opportunitate captata, intendebamus viros alios 
doctos in lege Domini, per quos una cum aliis, alias illiic missis, 
ut priemittitur, exerceri valeret salubriter opus ministerii hujus- 
modi, ad partes illas, prievia divina gratia, destinare. Cum 
autemuos in effectum produeere intentionem nostram Imjusmodi 
eupientes, dilectos filios Xicolaum Boneti sacra? Tbeologiie 
professorem, Nicolaum de ilolano, Joannem de Florentia, & 
Gregorium de Hungaria Ordmis Pratrum Minorum ad partes 
pnedictas pro exercendo hujusmodi ministerio providerimus 
destinandos. Xobihtatem tuam rogamus, & in Domino attentius 
exbortamur, quatenus tarn ipsos quara Fratres alios, ac socios 
& familiares eorum, quos seeum duxerint, sen habuerint, habere 
velit tua nobilitas pro nostra & ejusdeui Sedis reverentia pro- 
pensius commendatos. Et ut ipsi & alii religiosi deputandi per 
eos, vel alios, ad id a nobis vel superioribus suis, potestatem 
habentes, prsedicare libere verbum Dei, & alia ipia? ad divinum 
cultum pertinent, agere in partibus ipsis valeant, partes tuie 
sollicitudinis interponas, & exinde apud retributorcm bonorum 


omnium leterna' mereedis 

priemium uberius assequaris. 

Datum 

ut 1 

supra. 
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VISVAMITRA, VASISTHA, HARISCANDEA, AND 
SDNAHSEPA 

By r. E. PARGITER 

TN a former paper in this Journal (1913, p. 885) I set 
out the ksatriya ballad, which told of the fortunes of 
Satyavrata Trisahku, prince of Ayodhya, as affected by 
the two famous rishis, Yasistha, the great priest of 
Ayodhya, and Visvaratha, king of Kanyakubja, who 
relinquished his ksatrij'a status and became a brahman 
■with the name Yisvamitra. This paper carries on their 
story in connexion with Trisahku's successors. 

Yasistha had secured the banishment of Satyavi-ata as 
an outcast, obtained possession of the kingdom, and kept 
it. At that time Yisvamitra had placed his queen and 
family in a hermitage not far from Aj'odhyii, and was 
absent performing austerities in order to become a 
brahman. Twelve years of drought occurred, during 
which Satyavrata maintained Yisvamitra's family. Then 
Yisvamitra returned, having become a muni, and in 
gratitude championed Satyavrata's right to the kingdom. 
He overcame Yasistha’s opposition, placed Satyavrata on 
the throne, and was chosen by Satyavi-ata as the royal 
pi iest in supei’session of Yasistha. Had it not been for 
his aid Satyavrata would have perished in exile, ^ asistha 
would have maintained himself in the kingdom, and.whether 
he ever placed Satyavrata’s son on the throne or not, the 
real power would no doubt have remained in the hands 
of this stern and ambitious priest. The famous ksatri 3 'a 
dynastj'^ of the Aiksvakus would have laded awaj’, and 
the rule w'ould have passed into the hands of the great 
brahman family of the Yasisthas, just as in modern times 
Sivaji’s dj^nasty was supplanted by its brahman Feshwas. 
These events constituted a great crisis in the fortunes of 
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tlie Aiksvako dynasty, and we can well perceive that the 
ksatriya ballad had a deep and lasting interest for the 
Aiksvfikus, so that it was preserved as a part of their 
genealogy, as appears in six Puranas. 

Two verses were cited as suggesting that this Vasistha 
had the personal name Devaraj. Thev' say that a Vasistha 
named Devaraj or Bhutakrt had preserved all creatures 
alive during a period of drought, and it was pointed out 
that the allusion could not well apply to any time of 
drought except this period. This identification may be 
amplified. There are two other statements which connect 
a Vasistha with such a period. One runs thus ^ : — Of 
yore in the Tarakamaya war betAveen the gods and asura.s, 
Avhen the world was smitten with drought and the gods 
were distraught, Vasistha maintained the people by his 
austerities; providing food, etc., he kept them alive. 
That allusion appears in a brahmanical account of the 
V'asistha family and is purely fabulous, because that Avar 
occurred in mythical time and connexion, and Avhat is 
apparently the oldest version connects it Avith Soma's 
abduction of Brhaspati’s Avife Tara.- That Vasistha 
cannot be meant in the tAvo verses cited, because they 
plainly refer to some person avIio is historical according 
to tradition, for they occur in two lists of kings and other 
men aa-Iio earned heaven by their signal good deeds, as 
expressly stated at the end of the lists.^ The other state- 
ment relates to the Vasistha who was priest to king 
.Saihvarana of the Paurava line much later. It says'* — 

^ Brahmanda iii, S, 88-90; Vayu 70, 81-82; Linga i, G.!, SO 82; 
wliich have almost the same statement. 

“ Brahmaiula iii, G5, 29-34 ; Vayu 90, 28-33 : Bralnna 0, 20-23 ; 
Harivahisa ,?J, 1341-j ; Visnu iv, G, 8-11 ; Padnia vi, '^11, 16-22. Or 
Soma'jA performance of the laja&uya, Harivaiima 19;?, 11098. A dittereiit 
story in Matsya 17:?, 10 ff. ; Padma v, S7, 116 ff. ; Harivaiiisa //■?, 237911’. 
Other accounts in Brahmarida iii, 72, 79-80; Vayu 97, 80; Matsva 
47, 48-9. 

■’ Mahabharata xii, J34, 8611-12 ; xiii, 7J7, 6272-4. 

■* Id. i, 173, 6615-30. 
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Samvarana, after marrying Tapati, placed Vasistha as 
regent of his kingdom, and going to the hills devoted 
himself to his wife ; a di-oiight occurred for t\Yelve 
years, the crops failed, and tlie people suffered dreadful 
calamities and wasted away ; so Vasistha brought the 
king back to his capital Hastinapura, and then raiir fell 
and everything revived. That Ya.sistha did not keep the 
people alive, and it was oidy the king’s return that saved 
them ; hence he is ruled out. 

The Vasistha Devaraj or Bhutakrt mentioned in those 
two verses can therefore be only this Vasistha, -who 
governed the kingdom of Ayodhya in the twelve yeans 
drought during Satvavrata’.s exile.*^ This identification is 
corroborated by the remarkably siniple and appropriate 
explanation it offers, how the (|uarrel between Visvamiti-a 
and Devaraj (Vasistha) was afterwards mythologized into 
a contest between Visvamitra and Indra in the Ramayana. 
as pointed out in the former paper. It will be found also 
to supply a simple explanation of another incident, and 
perhaps a third, regarding Indra in the story of iSunahsepa 
discussed here. 

It was also said that Visvamitra raised Satyavrata 
Trisaiiku to the sky. After discussing the various 
versions of this statement, I offered the suggestion that 
Visvamitra as the royal priest may have given him on his 
death celestial dignity by naming a constellation Trisahku 
after him, as .some public reparation for the indignities 
inflicted on him by Vasistha. Wilson remarked on this 
story- — “This legend is therefore clearly astronomical, 
and alludes possibly to some reformation of the sphere by 
Visv'amitra, under the patronage of Trisanku, and in 
opposition to a more ancient sj'stem advocated by the 
school of Vasistha.” This suggestion postulates a good 

* Deranij was a name, for it is iriveii a~ hucli to tlie early Aik.svakn 
king Vikuksi : Matsya ‘ili ; Agni '7.r, IS. 

^ Translation of the Visnu Purana, Bk. iv, cli. 3. note. 
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deal. To give a name to a celestial body is far easier 
than to reform the sphere, and celestial objects have been 
habitual!}' named after terrestrial beings in India as well 
as in other countries. There was a celestial body named 
Trisaiiku, for, putting aside the absurd physical phenomenon 
alleged in the Ramayana fable (i, 60, 18-32),'^ another 
passage therein speaks of Trisahku as a graha (planet ?) 
situate with Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury in the moon's 
path.- and the last verse cited in the ballad in the former 
paper also connects Trisahku as a graha with the moon. 

We may now proceed with the traditions. Satyavrata’s 
son was Hariscaudra, and his son was Rohita, as mentioned 
in the same six Puranas wdiich give the former story, and 
their text collated® runs thus, referring to Satyavrata: — 

tasya Satyaratha ^ nama bharya Kaikaya-vamsa-ja 
kumararh janayamasa Haidscandram a-kalmasam 
sa vai raja Hariscandras Traisahkava iti smrtah 
aharta rajasuyasya samrad iti ha visrutah 
Hariscandrasya tu suto Rohito nama viryavan. 

Other Puranas say briefly that Trisahku's son was 
Hariscaudra, and his son was Rohita, or, more fully. 
Rohitasva ® ; but three erroneously turn Satyavrata's 
wife Satyaratha into a son Satyaratha and interpose him, 
making Hariscaudra his son, and Rohita his son.® 

It is well to make clear the position of affairs at 

^ Also alluded to in Mahabharata xiii, 5, 189. 

- Ramayana ii, ,^7, 10 — 

Trisafikur Lohitangas ca Brhaspati-Budhav api 
darunah Somam abhyetya grahah sarve vyava&thitali. 

^ Brahmaiula iii, 63, 115-17 ; Vayu SS, 117-19; Brahma <S', 24-6; 
Harivariisa 13, 754-6 ; Siva vii, 61, 20-2 ; and Lihga i, 66, 10-11 (which 
omits the third and fourth lines). Unimportant variations are omitted. 

* Satyaratd in Brahmanda and Vayu ; °i'ratd in Lihga. Kurma i, 21^ 
2 calls her SatyadhanCi. 

^ Visnu iv, 5, 15 and Garuda, 13S, 26-7 (which say Rohitdh'd ) ; Kurma 
i, 21, 2-3 ; Bhagavata ix, 7, 7-9. 

® Matsya 12, 37-8 and Padma v, S, 142 (which agree) ; Agni 272, 26-7 
(which says Rohitdiva). Also Padma m, 21, 10. 
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Aj-odhya when Satyavrata Trisauku died and Hariscandra 
succeeded him, as revealed by the ksatriya ballad dis- 
cussed in the former paper. Yasistha had lost the office 
of royal priest and was in disgrace. Yisvamitra held 
that office and was all-powerful, so that (as is said) he 
raised Trisanku to the sky in spite of Yasistha (line 72). 
Hariscandra had been brought up in the palace during 
his father’s exile, because Satyavrata was banished alone 
(11. 8—14, 48), and because Yasistha’s proposal that he 
would install the son in the kingdom (1. 50) implied that 
the son was living and within his control. As Satyavrata 
was a very young man when banished (11. 4, 35), Haris- 
candra was a child then. As Yasistha had charge of the 
royal seraglio during the exile (11. 33, 34), Hariscandra 
would have been educated completely under his control 
and guidance, and would have been a youth when Satya- 
vrata was restored, and probably but a young man when 
his father died. Yasistha was filled with rage and hatred 
against Yisvamitra for the ruin of all his ambition ; and 
one way in which he sought revenge was to deny Yisva- 
mitra’s brahmanhood. 

Certain inferences can obviously be drawn from these 
facts according to the most ordinary motives and conduct. 
Visvamitra, as the royal priest in power, would have 
placed Hariscandra on the throne. But, as this prince 
had been educated during twelve most impressionable 
years of his boyhood under Vasistha’s superintendence, he 
could not have outgrown the influence which this stern 
and domineering priest had exercised over him, and 
Yasistha would have seen a prospect of achieving 
vengeance against Yisvamitra through him. Obviously, 
therefore, Yasistha would have directed the most strenuous 
efforts to preserve that influence and sow discord between 
Hariscandra and Yisvamitra, in order to oust Yisvamitra 
and regain his old position. He would not, of course, have 
been immediately successful, because of the odium of his 
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cruel behaviour to Satyavrata. Time would have been 
necessary to mitigate that, effect estrangement between 
the king and Visvamitra, and secure Yisvamitra s down- 
fall ; and till then Yisvamitra remained the royal priest. 
These inferences are elementaiy and patent on the facts 
disclosed by the ballad, and the3r go further. Yisvamitra 
.stood alone. The efficac\' of his priestlv' functions 
depended on the validity of his bralimanhood, and cverv 
brahman in Ayodlya would liave followed Yasistha in 
denying that, regarding him as an interloper who was 
robbing them, the true brahmans, of their rights and also 
of their fees and livelihood. This constituted the .stincr of 
his bralimanhood. Yisvamitra’s position, therefore, was 
precarious, and could endure onl\' as long as Hariscandra 
could withstand the unanimous opposition of Yasi.«tha 
and the brahmans of Ayodlij-a — a very severe ordeal. 
Every priesth’ act performed by him would have been 
called in question by them, and obviously thej- would win, 
in no long time. The break would probably come over 
some important religious ceremoiy'. Visvamitra would 
be obliged to go, and would depart in high displeasure. 
What follows corroborates these inferences. 

Hariscandra celebrated the rajasuya sacrifice, as stated 
in the fourth line of the genealogy set out above, and as 
mentioned in the .Alahabharata and elsewhere.'^ It con- 
stituted his consecration as king," or rather declared his 
paramount sovereignty as a samrdj.'^ It was performed 
by Yisvamitra, as is plainly implied in some passages.^ 
and as he would naturally do, being the ro^-al priest. 
A stoiy based on this ceremony is told in the Markandej-a 

^ Miihabliarata ii, J.?, 488-98, which gives a glowing account of liis 
majesty and this sacntice. Also Harivariisa 11100; Markandeya 7, 
39, 40. 

- Macdonell & Keith, Vcdic JinPx, ii, p. 219. 

Mahabharata ii, 491, 497-8 ; and line 4 of the genealogy (juoted 
above. 

^ Markandeya 7. 25, 30, 39 ; 5, 9. 
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Puiana.’^ It is a wild brahmaiiical fable on its very face ; 
its main incidents are absurd : and its tenor is untrue, 
because it excludes and makes impossible the story of 
Rohita and iSunahsepa which will be narrated. Yet it is 
based on the true occurrence of the rajasiiya. and is 
developed out of the statements made impliedly, that 
Hariscandra had not given Yisviimitra the fee therefor, 
and that Yisvamitra had not forgotten that .slight.- Those 
.statements appear as tlie background of the fable, and 
allecfe what miwht naturallv have occurred in the circum- 
stances described above. Yisvamitra dealt implacably 
with him, as if they were completely estranged, and his 
severity is the dominant featui'e in the story. The rest 
of the fable is just the absurdity produced when the 
brahmans, with their lack of the historical sense, fabricated 
edifying religious tales out of some incident in historical 
tradition.® Those statements give the general position, 
that the king and Yisvamitra had become estranged and 
Visvamitra had quitted him in displeasure ; and this is no 
doubt true, for it harmonizes completely witii the natural 
outcome of tlie conditions at Ayodhyfi described above. 
The Markandeya adds the corroboration that the violent 
liostility between Yisvamitra and Yasistha arose out of 
the rajasuya,'* culminating in a further fable of a terrific 
fight between them as birds.® This reference to the 
rajastiya cannot mean tlie so-called rajasuya at which 

^ Ch. 7 and S. Muir gives an ahstpact of it. Sanskvif Texts^ i. 

It calls Kohita UohiiO<ya wrongly (X. 5S. 170. 

- Id. 7, *25, 30-41 ; X. 9. 40-3. ' 

^ Hariscandni’s camlalahood there (also alluded lo in J’adma ii. 

1*2*2) appeals to lie a iniNplaeeinent of Salyavrata's degradation in exile, 
which is called caiulfdahood in the Tlainayana (i, .'>S. 10). Visnn iiv..7, 13) 
and Bhflga^ata (ix, 7, 3). ^ Markaiuleya X, *270 : 0. *27. 

^ Id. .9. Also alluded to eKewhere, as in Bhugavata ix, 7. 7 ; 
Harivaiiisa 1U2. 11100. The statement in Markaiideya 9. 0, that 
Visv'amitra destroved Vasistha's hundred sons, is another instance of 
the lack of the historical sense, for it does not apply to these t^\o rishis. 
but to two of their descendants long aftcrwauU in the reign of king 
8udas or Saudasa ; Brhaddevata vi. *28, 34. 
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Snnahsepa was the victim (discussed infra), because no 
enmity arose therefrom; that ended amicably: and nioi-e- 
over Rohita is a child in this fable, after tlie rajasuya. 
not a full-grown young man as at that sacrifice. The 
Maliabharata account shows that the rajasuya had nothing 
to do with Sunahsepa.^ 

Visvamitra had thus been ousted. Tlie Ramayana 
corroborates this, for it says that after he raised Trisaiiku 
to the sky Visvamitra went away to Puskara and per- 
formed severe austerities - ; and it is probable that after 
that discomfiture he returned with assiduity to the 
performance of austerities. This would lielp to explain 
the brahmanic stories of the extraordinaiy austerities lie 
underwent in order to establish his brahmanic status. 
With his departure Devaraj Vasistha would naturally 
have regained the royal priesthood, and have been the 
chief counsellor of Hariscandra. 

Wecome now to the well-known story about Hariscandra 
and Rohita, which ends in the proposed sacrifice of 
Bunahsepa, or Bunahsepha as often written. Of this there 
is no ksatriya version. All the accounts are more or less 
of brahnianical complexion. The genealogies all pass it 
over unnoticed, except that in the Bhagavata Purana, 
which is largely brahmanical. The best-known version 
is that in the Aitareya Brahmana (vii, 3, 1 ff.) and the 
Baiikhayana Brauta Sutra (xv, 17-25), which are almost 
identical.® Their version is given condensed concisely by 
Sadgurusisya in the Vedarthadipika on Rigveda i, 24. 
They all style Hariscandra an Aiksvaka rightly, and also 
Vaidluisa. This title is explained by the commentary on 

* Mahabharata ii, 12, 491-8. 

- Ramayana i, 61, 3-4 ; 62, 1-2. 

" The two texts are publi.slied together as an Appendix in Max 
Muller's History of A.S.L. The story is discussed there, pp. 408-420 ; 
In’ Roth in Indische Studien. i, 457 ; ii, 112; and in SBE. xliv, pp. xxxivff. 
It is noticed by Profe.ssor Macdonell in his Saiiskrit Literature, p. 207 ; 
and by Professor Keith in .IRAS. 1911, p. 9S8. 
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the Brahinana as “son of Yedlias. a king", tliongh no such 
Aiksvaka king appears to be known : and by tliat on the 
Sutra as “ descended from Yedhas, Prajapati VedJias 
and Prajapati are both applied to the Sun, and Vaidhasn 
seems to be an equivalent of Vaivasvaia, stating rightly 
that he belonged to the Solar race. Their story runs 
thus : — • 

Hariscandra had no son, and by Narada's advice 
besought the god Yaruna for a son, promising to offer 
a sacrifice to him with the son. Yaruna granted his 
prayer and Rohita was born. Yaruna immediately 
demanded the sacrifice, but the king begged for a respite 
till the child was ten days old, and Yaruna consented. 
After ten days Yaruna repeated his demand, but the king 
obtained a further respite till the child cut his first teeth ; 
and similarl}’ he obtained successive reprieves from 
Yaruna’s reiterated demands till those teeth dropped out, 
till the permanent teeth appeared and till the boy was 
invested with the accoutrements of a k.satriya. Then he 
told his son of his vow, but Rohita refused to submit and 
departed to the forest. Yaruna then seized the king 
and the king fell ill of dropsy. Rohita heard of that and 
leturned at the year's end, but Indra in liuman form met 
him and advised him to return to the forest. So Rohita 
went there and returned at the year’s end, but Indra again 
persuaded him to go back. This happened at the end of 
every year, till Rohita went back to the forest for his 
sixth year.’^ There he met a rishi, Ajigarta Sauyavasi, 
with a wife and three sons, all starving,'- and offered to 
buy one of the sons for a hundred cattle. Ajigarta refused 
to part with the eldest, and his wife with the youngest, 
and they sold him the second son, Sunahsepa. Rohita 
returned with him, saw liis father, and said he had bought 

‘ The Sutra says, the seventh year. 

- The Sutra says Ajigarta was about to eat one of his sons, apparently 
Sunahsepa. 
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Sunahsepa as a victim in liis own stead. So the king 
proposed the substitution and Vanina accepted it, a 
braiiman being better than a ksatriva. The king tiien 
proceeded to celebrate the rajasuya with Sunahsepa as the 
victim. Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Yasistlia, and Ajasya 
were the several priests. As no one would immolate 
Sunahsepa. his father Ajigarta bound him to the post for 
a hundred cattle, and proceeded to slay him fora hundred 
more. Sunahsepa then uttered various verses and hymns 
to various gods. Indra gave him a golden chariot, his 
bonds became loose and he was freed ; and the king also 
was cured of his disease. Sunahsepa uttered more hymns 
and completed the sacrifice. Then the question arose, 
whose son he was to be, and the great rishis said he was 
to choose for himself, so he chose Visvaniitra as his father. 
He refused his father Ajigarfca's entreaties to return to 
his Ahgirasa family, and repudiated him because of his 
unnatural conduct. He was then called Devarata, as the 
gods had given him to Visvaniitra, and Visvilmitra placed 
him above his own sons, making him liis eldest son. 

The Bhagavata (ix, 7, 7-27) tells the same stoiy, 
curtailing greatly all the final portion about the sacrifice. 
It says Indra appeared as an aged brahman and persuaded 
Rohita to go back to the forest year by year. It does not 
call the sacrifice a rajasuya, but merely says — by the 
human sacrifice being freed from his abdominal disease 
Hariscandra sacrificed to Varuna and the other gods ” ; 
and adds that Indra gave the king a golden chariot. It 
makes no mention of Ajigarta’s part at the sacrifice, nor 
even says explicitly that Sunahsepa was released. This 
Purana also notice.s Visvamitra’s adoption of Sunahsepa 
Ajigarta in i.x, 16 , 30-32. 

The Brahma Purana (ch. 104) tells much the same 
storv, but narrates it in connexion with certain tirthas on 
the R. Godavari in a mahatmya of that river; and in their 
laudation says — Hariscandra propitiated Varuna there 
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Roliita departing to the forest went there, he bought 
Sunahsepa there, and there the sacrifice took place. That 
is, of course, all misapplied for the purposes of the 
mahatmya, but in other respects the story largely agrees, 
except that — it says nothing about Rohita’s returning 
year b}^ year and being persuaded to go back to the 
forest, it does not call the sacrifice a rajasuya, nor make 
mention of Ajigarta's part thei’eat or of Sunahsepa’s 
Uttering hj’mns. On the other hand, it says — a heavenly 
voice declared beforehand that the .sacrifice would be 
complete without !fiunahsepa ; when he was bound to the 
post, Visvamitra made an announcement about the sacrifice, 
but added “ let the munis and gods preserve him and all 
agreed; and the gods, especially Varuna, directed that the 
sacrifice would be complete without slaying him. 

The Mahabharata summarizes the story thus^ : — Rcika's 
son Sunahsepa, who became the victim at Hariscandra's 
sacrifice, after earnestly propitiating the gods was 
delivered from the great sacrifice ; he obtained sonship to 
wise Visvamitra. 

The Eamayana (i, 61 and 62 ) tells the same story, but 
in very different form, calling the king Ambarisa; — Some 
time after king Trisahku was raised to the sky, king 
Ambarisa wished to offer a sacrifice, but Indra carried off 
the sacrificial victim, and the brahman told the king he 
must bring that victim back or a man. The king searched 
for it everywhere without success, and then came across 
the Bhargava rishi Rcika with his wife and sons at 
Mt. Bhro-utuiio-a.- He asked Rcika to sell one bf the sons 
as a victim. Rcika withheld the eldest and his wife the 
youngest, and the second son, tiunahsepa, then offered 

' xiii, 5, 186-7 ; the only p.issage where Sunahsepa is mentioned. For 
Ilariscaiidrah in the Calcutta edition read Hariscandra-. 

Bhrgutuiiga is placed in the North region, apparently not far west 
of the sources of the Canges ; Mahabharata i, -/J, iS12-13. iii, 00^ 
8394-6, and 130, 10555. 
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himself. The king houglit him for a tliousand cattle and 
immense riches, and took him off in his chariot. He 
halted at Puskara, and Sunahsepa saw ins maternal uncle 
Visvamitra there and besought him to save liim. Vi.'iva- 
mitra asked his sons to offer themselves instead, but they 
refused, and he cursed them. He tlien taught tiunahsepa 
two hymns, which he should sing at the sacrifice and 
whereby he would be saved. The king took tiunahsepa 
to the sacrificial ground and bound him to tlie post. 
Then Sunahsepa praised Indra and ^ isnu. Indra granted 
him long life, and the king completed the sacrifice. 

This story is manifestly a very distorted version. The 
king was not Ambarisa, unless that was a second name 
of Hariscandra ; and that is possible, because the Lihga 
(ii, -5, 6) narrates that Trisahku’s son was Ambarisa, but 
its tale is late and didactic. The name of the rishi 
differs. The story has obviously been tampered with, 
the most objectionable incidents being removed. Thus it 
says nothing about the vow, nor consequently of Varuna’s 
insistence on a human sacrifice, but instead makes the 
trouble arise out of a piece of wanton mischief committed 
by Indra, and the human victim is merely suggested as 
an alternative. It does away with the inhumanity of the 
rishi’s selling his son by making I8unahsepa offer himself 
as a victim. This version may be certainly put aside as 
a perversion, like its preceding story of Trisahku which 
was considered in the former paper ; and no other 
authority, as far as I am aware, supports it.^ 

The stoiy as given by the Brahmana, the Sutra, the 
Vedarthadipika, and the Brahma and Bhagavata Puranas, 
which all agree substantially, may now be considered. 
In all these books the story, though of brahmanical com- 
plexion, is not like many brahmanical tales, marred by 
exaggerated, absurd, and impossible particulars. Its 

* Vasistha’s Lawbook, xvii, 30-2, says king Hariscandra bought the 
son of Ajigarta Sauyavasi ; SEE. xiv, 87. See p. (Jl, note t 
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incidents are narrated in a matter-of-fact way and are all 
possible, with nothing superhuman in them except the 
references to Yaruna and Indra (as to whicli suggestions 
will be made), so that it may relate what actually 
happened. Hence it may rightly be reviewed in the light 
of ordinaiy motives and conduct. .Accordingly' I shall 
take the story as the plain tale it professes to be, deal 
with it stage by stage, set out the facts alleged in each 
stage, point out the inferences and conclusions that arise 
naturally therefrom, and consider the circumstances, 
motives, and conduct that they obviously suggest. So 
treated, the story constitutes another interesting chapter 
in the traditional history of Ayodhya. 

King Hariscandra was childless and made a vow that 
if Yaruna would bestow a son on him he would sacrifice 
the son to him. Accordingly he obtained a son Rohita, 
and Yaruna demanded the sacrifice as soon as the babe 
was born. These are the facts alleged. It was certainly 
an extraordinary vow, to promise to sacrifice his son at its 
birth ; and it seems hardly credible he should have made 
it, for the yearning of childless kings for sons is often 
mentioned as intense, and the sacrifice of a son earnestly 
prayed for would have violated that yearning with the 
most poignant anguish. It was not a religious rite, such 
as the immolation of infants, but an altogether exceptional 
vow. It is not comparable with the proposed sacrifice of 
I.saac, because they difi'er radically in circumstances, 
motives, and conduct. A king might sacrifice a son to 
gain some far greater benefit, and such a deed is alleged 
of Sahadeva's son Somaka,^ king of North Pahcala, who 
(it is said) sacrificed his only son Jantu in order that 
he might obtain a hundred sons. That deed is com- 
parable with the sacrifice by ilesha, king of 3Ioab. of his 
eldest son.’ The story of Somaka is narrated in the 

* The kumurnh Sfihaderyah of Rigveda iv, 1-j, 7-10. 

- '2 King.s lii, "26-7. 

JR.is. 1917. 
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Mahabharata,^ and is briefly’ alluded to in five Puranas-; 
but the present story is quite ditt’erent, because the sacrifice 
of Eohita had no sucli idterior object, and the vow was 
purely disastrous like Jephthah's rash vow."’ 

However, let us accept the vow as alleged. The question 
immediately arises, who sugge.sted it ? It .seems incredible 
that the king hini-self could have conceived such a self- 
destructive idea, and it is more probable that someone 
else suggested it. We cannot say who could have done 
SO’*; but in a I'eligious matter of this kind the king 
would certainly not have acted without consulting his 
great family priest Vasistha, and only strong influence 
could have induced him to add the vow of sacrificing his 
dearest hopes. One inference then appears clear, that 
Vasistha knew of the vow and allowed it to stand till the 
son was born. 

When Rohita was born Varuna demanded the sacrifice, 
but the king succeeded by repeated excuses in staving off 
his reiterated demands, till Rohita was invested witli the 
accoutrements of a ksatriya, which the Brahma sa 3 's was 
in his 16th 3 ’ear. What are the obvious inferences from 
these facts ? The demands would have been made by 
some priest speaking in Varuna’s name. Could anj’one 
have gone on pressing such a demand on the king for 
fifteen j^ears without Vasistha’s cognizance i The king 
did his utmost to escape from the sacrifice. Obviouslj^ it 
was meant to be real ; otherwise, if it were only formal 
and nominal and Rohita w’ould not be actual!}' immolated, 

' Mahabliurata iii, 127, 10471-?~5, 10499. 

- In the genealogy of the North Pancala dynasty. The oldest version 
is in Vayu 'J'J, 209-10 and Matsya .50, 15-16, which agree. The Visnu 
(iv, 19, 18) is brief, makes no mention of the sacrifice, and modifies 
Jantu's position. Brahma IS, 100 and Harivariisa 3.,', 1792-3 (which 
agree) modify the version farther, strike out the reference to the 
sacrifice, and alter Jantu's position completely. 

^ Judges xi, .30-5. 

* Here we probably miss the aid a ksatriya version would have given. 
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there was no reason whj’- the king should not have com- 
plied, satished Yaruna, and regained his son. It was thus 
a matter of the greatest religious importance. Here 
again he could not have gone on temporizing all those 
years without consulting Yasistha and seeking for 
.sympathy and aid from him. Yasistha was the priest 
who, from his commanding position, could and should 
have saved him by devising some means for propitiating 
Yaruna without the actual performance of such an 
inhuman deed, because, as the story says, that was 
actually done ultimately without much difficult}^ when 
a brahman was substituted for Rohita. Yet the accounts 
give no suggestion that he took any such line of conduct, 
though the matter was a vital one to the king and the 
dynasty. It is incredible that he could have had nothing 
to do with it all those jmars. The inference then is 
obvious, Yasistha either permitted the demand or acquiesced 
in it ; he did nothing to propitiate Yaruna or save the 
king ; and thus he virtually supported the demand that 
Rohita should be sacrificed. 

This is not an argument from mere silence which is of 
no import. The silence is extraordinary. This religious 
matter concerned Yasistha ino.st intimately as the royal 
priest during fifteen years. We should expect to hear of 
him in connexion with it; yet he is never even alluded to. 
The silence is contrary to all ordinary conduct, unnatural, 
and therefore highly significant. He cannot be absolved 
from the ordinary inference.s. Nor does this conclusion 
do him injustice. As .shown in the former paper, he had 
acquiesced in the harsh punishment of Satyavi-ata, and 
had sternly and relentlessly enforced it during twelve 
years of famine. What he was now doing was precisely 
similar ; he acquiesced in an unwise vow and allowed the 
demand for the sacrifice of Rohita during fifteen years, 
making no effort to save Rohita. The sacrifice could not 
be forced, for fear of the king and the ksatriyas. It could 

24642 
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only be brought about bj”^ steady pressure on tlie king to 
make him carry it out himself, and that steady pi-essure 
Vasistha allowed and did nothing to mitigate. 

We now come to the third stage. When Rohita was 
accoutred as a ksatriya, the king told him of the vow. 
Rohita refused compliance and departed to the forest. 
The king then fell ill, as a punishment from Yaruna. 
Rohita heard of that and returned ^ at the year's end to see 
his father, but was dissuaded by Indra in human form 
and persuaded to go back to the forest. This was repeated 
at the end of each year till Rohita departed to the forest 
for the sixth or seventh year. Let us study these 
incidents. Rohita’s refusal was natural, and, boy though 
he was, his best way of escape was to face exile. Grief 
for the departure of his only son, after all the anxiety of 
the past years, would naturally have preyed on the king 
and produced illness. The terms used denote dropsy ; 
yet perhaps in the crude diagnosis of those days they 
may not mean more than some complaint with abdominal 
enlargement. It would be a natural remark to say that 
Yaruna had punished him for failing in his vow. 

Rohita would naturally have returned to see his father, 
and the hard forest life would have produced home- 
sickness. Someone met him, dissuaded him and induced 
him to go back to the foi'est. The first question that 
arises is, was this advice friendly or unfriendly ? The 
advice was to go abroad and keep on moving about, as 
that was in various ways better than remaining still, 
according to the Brahmana and the Sutra. No doubt 

^ The Brahmana and Sutra say “returned to the village”, even when 
he returned finally with Sunahsepa to his father at Ayodhya. This 
seems a brahmanieal touch. The brahman.s who composed such works 
lived away in the foie.sts and were practicall}' conversant only with 
villages. Would a ksatriya ballad have called Aj odhj a a rjrama ? Thi.s 
word suggests that the author of this brahmanic version knew' nothing 
of towns. The Bhiigavata says “village” at first, but afterwards 
“ city ”. 
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tliese statements must not be pressed too far, because the}’ 
may be a late bralimanical exposition framed to fill in 
details ; yet, looked at in any way, there was nothing 
friendly in the advice. To urge on a very young prince, 
who had been nurtured as an only son amid the best 
conditions in Ayodhyfi, indefinite years of hard wandering, 
with no suggestion of alleviation ultimately, was little 
better than mocking at his youthful feelings and natural 
expectations. On the first occasion the adviser said Indra 
would be his friend, but the story nowhere says or even 
implies that Indra ^ ever befriended him in any way 
during the exile. Indra never alleviated his hard lot nor 
suggested any means of deliverance. Plainly the advice 
was not friendly. 

Who, then, was this adviser ? The Bhagavata says he 
was an aged brahman, and the Vedarthadipika and the 
commentaries oti the Brahmana and Sutra say, a brahman. 
The circumstances corroborate this. He could not have 
been an ordinary person. Only some one of acknowledged 
position, either a brahman or a ksatriya, could have 
turned a prince away. No one of the royal house nor 
even a ksatriya would have been likely to keep the boy 
away from seeing his father, for Rohita might well have 
seen him and departed again. That person could then 
only have been a brahman, as is stated. He is said to 
have been Indra in human form, but a strange brahman, 
who professed to be Indra, would hardly have made 
Rohita repress his filial longing.s and go back into exile. 
The brahman must have been one whom he knew, and 
whose advice he could not well have flouted. No brahman 
could have done that five years and kept it secret from 
Vasistha's cognizance, because the king was ill, the chief 
power naturally devolved lai’gely on Vasistha, and Ilohita’s 
movements would have been a matter of great concern at 
Ayodiiya. Vasistha, then, must have known that Rohita 

^ Kor if Indra means Devaraj Vasistha himself, see p. 54. 
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was sent back, and have at least acquiesced in it, for 
reasons similar to those jriven above. 

«r» 

The circumstances point to Vasistha himself as this 
brahman, for he was then of mature awe, and the wratuitous 
introduction of India, who had no concern with this 
matter, suggests that " Indra ’ here is a misunderstanding 
of Vasistha's name Devaraj, just as it was pointed out in 
the former paper that confusion between the two names 
turned the contest between Vibvamitra and Devaraj 
(Vasistha) about Trisanku into the absurd Ramaj'ana 
fable of a great conflict between Visvamitra and Indra. 
Vasistha could easih' have kept himself informed of 
Rohita s movements by the well-known use of spies and 
have met him on his return. It is not derogatory to him 
to suppose that lie did that, for he would have done only 
what a god is said to have done. The fact that the story 
brings in a god as a brahman to intervene in a matter 
that did not concern liim, is an implied declaration that 
this brahman was no ordinary or strange person, but one 
of high position, just such indeed as Vasistha. Rohita 
could not well have disregarded Vasistha’s own injunctions, 
and only such authority could have sent him back to the 
forest year after year, although his home-longings must 
have grown stronger as his exile was protracted. If 
Devaraj did that, it was an easy piece of brahmanical 
confusion to say that Indra appeared in human form and 
did it. The introduction of Indra without cause into 
these, otherwise matter-of-fact, incidents strongly suggests 
some .such misunderstanding. This conclusion does no 
injustice to Vasistha, for it merely shows that he was 
repeating towards Rohita much the same treatment as he 
had dealt to Satyavrata, namely, keeping him away from 
Ayodhya and in practical exile continuously. 

A further consideration of the circumstances suggests 
a reason for such conduct. Who was interested in keeping 
Rohita in exile ? No one but those who had been 
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demanding tliat he should be sacrificed. If he could not 
be sacrificed, the next best course was to keep him in 
exile. The king was ill and Ya.sistha was in power. If 
the king died and Rohita was continuously absent to 
escape being sacrificed, the kingdom would obviously fall 
into Yasistha s hands, and it would be difficult for Rohita 
to return and claim it with Ahxruna’s demand impending 
over him. Had Rohita been sacrificed, the kingdom would 
have fallen into the hands of Yasistha or his family on 
the king’s death ; and so also if he escaped but were kept 
in continuous exile. Either way the outcome would be to 
Vasistha’s advantage and no one else’s. These are simple 
and obvious reflections. Ya.sistha therefore knew to what 
result these manoeuvres tended, and, if he did not 
actively direct them, he certainly did nothing to counteract 
them. It is an elementary maxim, that a man intend.s the 
results to which his actions naturally and obx iously lead. 
Plainly, then, Yasistha intended that Rohita should be got 
rid of in one way or the other, and that he should recover 
the kingdom which he had lost through Satyavrata’s 
restoration. His position now wxis stronger, for Rohita’s 
predicament was worse than Satyavrata’s, because 
Satyavrata had been only banished, but Rohita’s veiw 
life was forfeit under a demand assorted in the name 
of a god.^ 

In the fourth stage Rohita went back to the forest for 
his sixth or seventh year. There he met the rishi 
Ajigarta with his wife and three sons, all starving, and 
bought the second .son Sunah.sepa for a hundred cattle. 
A hundred cattle seem to liave been an ordinary price 
for a man, judging from other allusions. He retui-ned 
M'ith him to Ayodhya, and the king proposed and Yaruna 

’ Thi.s outcome would be even clearer if. as seems probable, there 
was no other near heir to the throne ; for Satyavrata had been an onl\' 
son, so was Rohita, and, though the story doe.s not definitely say so, yet 
its general tenor suggests that Hariscandra also w'as an only sou. 
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(that is. his priest) accepted the substitution of Sunahsepa 
as the victim. Rohita would have been anxious to find 
some way of deliverance, and it would have been a very 
natural thought on meeting the wretched brahman family 
to buy one of the sons as a victim in his own stead. 
Thev in their starving condition might have clutched at 
relief by accepting his offer. By it one member would 
die but all the rest would escape ; otherwise death faced 
them all, as they were.^ This time nothing kept Rohita 
away from his father, though the old reasons were still 
good for Indra’s trying to dissuade him. Yaruna (that is, 
his priest) accepted the substitution, because sacrificially 
a brahman was better than a ksatriya. Nothing is said 
about Vasistha here, and naturally so ; for, whether he 
had been at the back of all the scheming or not, neither 
he nor anyone else could oppose the substitution without 
betraj’ing that the aim had been, not the offer of a fitting 
sacrifice, but the life of Rohita himself. Obviously there 
was no choice for anyone but to consent. 

We have now reached a point where the foregoing 
exposition of the facts alleged may be tested. If that 
be sound, what would be the natural consequences ? 
Obviously Yasistha’s interest in the performance of the 
vow had ceased. The immolation of a poor brahman 
youth could bring no benefit or advantage to him or 
anyone, and would be revolting to all the priests at the 
ceremony. The substitution had completely altered the 
whole position. A human sacrifice was no longer of any 

’ This is practically the view that Manu takes when he says, 
“ Ajigarta when famished approached to kill his son, and did not s»in 
because he was seeking relief from hunger ” (x, 105) — evidently following 
the Sutra story (p. 45, note -). In commenting thereon Medhatithi 
ineptly explains (as I understand it) that Ajigarta did not eat raw flesh 
or carrion {kravydda) ; but Kulluka and Raghavaiianda refer this to 
Ajigarta's preparing to slay his son at the sacrifice, quite forgetting 
that he was no longer famished then, since he had received a hundred 
cattle for selling his son and another hundred for binding him. The 
other commentators offer no explanation. 
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use. Still, manifestly, that could not be openly declared, 
because to avow that would hetra\' what the real intention 
had been. The only course now possible was to proceed 
formally with the sacrifice, and yet devise some plan for 
announcing that Varuna was satisfied without the 
immolation, and for releasing Sunahsepa. Further, since 
the scheming had completely failed, it would be natural 
for Vasistha to take no prominent part in the proceedings, 
and prudent for him to propitiate the king, whose interests 
he had betrayed, covertly if not overtly, all those years. 
These conclusions arise naturally and obviously from 
the foregoing exposition, and the sequel confirms it by 
showing that such was exactly what happened. 

We come now to the sacrifice, the details of which have 
been narrated above. The Brahniana, Siitra, and Vedar- 
thadipika call it a rajasiiya, but that seems a clear 
mistake. The rajasuya marked Hariscandra’s consecration 
as king, or sainraj, more than twenty years earlier, as 
already explained. This sacrifice had nothing to do with 
liis conseci'ation, but was merely the fulfilment of an 
extraordinary vow that he made after he had reigned 
Some time and no son was born to him. Accordingly, the 
Bhagavata and Brahma rightly do not call it a rajasuya, 
nor do the Kamayana and Mahabharata, The brahmanic 
books have confused the two sacrifices. 

The priests who officiated at it were Vasistha, Visva- 
mitra, Jamadagni, and Ayasya ,; and it may be noted that 
Visvamitra’s joining with those brahmans, and especially 
with Vasistha who had denied his brahmanhood, shows 
clearly that his brahmanhood was now established. 
Vasistha was naturally there as the royal priest. How 
Visvamitra came to be present is suggested by the 
Ramayana, for it says (as mentioned above) that Sunah- 
sepa appealed to his maternal uncle Visvamitra at 
Puskara for deliverance, and Visvamitra taught him two 
hymns. Visvamitra may also, quite naturally, have 
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followed him to Ayodhj-a if they were so related, not- 
withstanding his former discomfiture, for his brahmanhood 
was now established ; hence the question of relationship, 
which touches both him and Jamadagni,is of importance. 

The Erahmana and Sutra make Ajigarta and Sunabsepa 
Aiigirasas: and aLso call Ajigarta Sauyavfi.si, said to 
mean “'son of Suj-ava.s'’’. The Yedarthadipika saj's 
nothing about these particulars, nor the Brhaddevata, 
but the Brahma apparently corroborates them about the 
latter, for it relates a fable about the punishments 
inflicted on Ajigarta for selling his son and calls his 
father Suyava ^ ; yet it may have borrowed this name 
from them, for the fable is brahmanical. The brahman 
vaihsas in the Puranas throw no light on these points, 
because thej- make no mention among the Aiigirasas^ of 
Suyavas or Ajigarta, nor of course of Sunahsepa, because 
he became a Kausika by Visvamitra’s adoption of him.® 
All the other authorities which notice Sunahsepa’s 
paternity declare, as far as I am aware, that he was a 
Bhargava. Four Puranas support that statement with 
a different genealogy, making him second son of Rcika 
Aurva and younger brother of Jamadagni,^ thus ; — 
Aurvasyaivam Rcikasya Satyavatyam maha-mantlh 
Jamadagnis tapo-viryaj jajne brahma-vidaih varah 
madhyamas ca Hunahsepah Sunahpucchah kanisthakah. 

' Brahma 150. 2, Suyavnsydtmajo : lienee in this story in 10.^, 4.5, 
in Vayasah, sutam should probably be Suyai-asah sutam. 

^ Brahmanda ii, 3.?, 107-111 ; lii, 1, 101-11.3; Vayu 39 , 98-102 ; 65, 
97-108 ; Matsya 796 '. Nor in the Bhargava vathsa, see p. 59, note '. 

So Brahma 10, 64 ; and Harivaihsa ,77, 1470, 1774 explicitly. 

'* Brahmanda iii, 66, 63-4 ; Vayu .97, 92 ; Brahma 10, 53-4 ; Harivarhsa 
37, 1456-7. They add the following lines (immaterial mistakes and 
variations being omitted), in which the Brahma and Harivarhsa put the 
last line in front ; — 

Visvamitrasya putras tu Sunalisepo 'bhavan munili 
Hariscandrasya yajne tu pasutve nijatali sa vai 
devair dattali Sunalniepo Visvamitraya vai punah 
devair dattali sa vai yasmad Devaratas tato ’bhavat 
Visvamitrasya putranarii Sunalisepo 'grajali smrtali. 
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The Ramayana and Mahabharata also say. as mentioned 
above, that ^iunahsepa was Rcika's son. Rcika was 
a fainons Bhargava rishi ^ ; hence this genealogy makes 
Sunahsepa a Bhargava, and four Puranas say so explicitly. - 
It seems therefore that all these authorities must out- 
weigh the statement in the Erahmana and Sutra that 
Sunahsepa was an Angira.sa, just a.s thev' show that the 
latter are wrong in calling the sacrifice a rajasuya. 

If the two statements about Sunahsepa’s paternity be 
put together (and a total mistake in so famous a story 
seems hardly credible), it would follow that Rcika and 
Ajigarta are one and the same person ; and the allusions 
to them do not discredit this inference, because where 
either appears the other is absent. Thus in the Yedic 
literature Ajigarta is found in this stoiy but Rcika not 
at irll.^ Rcika is mentioned in the Mahabharata, and 
Ajigarta never.^ Similar^ in the Ramayana, I believe.^ 
In the Puranas Rcika is often introduced, but Ajigarta 
never, a.s far a.s I am aware, except in this story of 
8unahsepa.® Only the Brahma and Bhagavata. I believe, 
mention both, Rcika (besides other allusions) as marrying 
Gadhi's daughter Satyavati’ in the genealogy of the 
Kanyakubja dyna.sty, and Ajigarta in this story ; and 
the Brahma actually combines both versions by making 
kSunahsepa son of Rcika in that genealogy and son of 
Ajigarta in this stoiy. It seems that Ajigarta appears in 

^ Mahabharata iii, 110, 110-lG, 11055 ; xii, -^-9. 1721, 1720. 1731. 
Ramayana i, 01, lG-17. Brahmamla iii, 00, 37-S. Vayu 01. 6G-8. 
Brahma 10, 29-30. HarivanYsa ?7, 1431 *2. Visnu iv, 7, 5-G. Also in 
the Bhargava vaiii'^a, Brahmainla iii, 7, 93-5 ; Vayu 00, 90-*2 : and in* 
his patronymic Aiirva in Mat^ya 100, 15. IG, etc. 

“ Brahma id, 64; Hanvam.4a .i'/', 1470, 1774 ; Visnu iv, 7, 17 : ami so 
Bhagavata ix, 10. 30. 3*2, though it gives him the patronymic Ajigaitu. 

^ See Macdonell & Keith, Vedic /nde.i*. 

■* See Sorensen's Inde.r. 

® Rcika also in Ramayana i, o4y 7, as Satyavati s husband. 

^ Unless possibly it may occur in a list of rishi'« of all periods jumbled 
together, such as is sometimes introduced. 

‘ See JRAS. 1910, p. 35 : 1914, p. 279. 
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brahmanical tales, and Rcika in ksatri^'a traditions or 
tales that are only partially brahmanical. so that Rcika 
belongs to the Epics and Puranas. while Ajigarta is 
distinctly brahinanic. Xow it is a curious coincidence 
that PciJm could appear as Ajtr/a in Prakrit form, just as. 
inversely, the brahmanic Gathl or Gcithin = the Ej^ic 
and Puranic GdclJii. RcTka could yield Ajlgu, but not 
conversely. Is it possible that, as the conduct narrated 
of this rishi was shameful, the brahmans took the Prakrit 
name and modified it to Ajigarta, “ he who has nothing 
to swallow,” thus making it scjuare witli the condition 
attributed to him ' It would be a less absurd name than 
Jiunaltsepa. 

It thus appears that of these two genealogies the 
Ajigarta version is brahmanic and the Rcika version 
ksatriya. The latter (but not the former) makes Visva- 
initra maternal uncle of Sunahsepa, as the Ramayana says, 
because he was Satyavati’s younger brother : but otherwise 
it raises a difficulty, because Rcika and his princess-wife 
Satyavati could hardly have fallen into such desperate 
distress as is related of Ajigarta, and because Jamadagni 
was of the same mature age as Yisvamitra,^ had married 
a princess of Ayodhya - and had sons, so that he could 
not well have been .Sunahsepa's elder brother in the 
wretched circumstances alleged — much less could he as 
such have appeared as one of the great priests at this 
sacrifice of his younger brother. One can hardly discard 
this ksatriya version, however, which is better supported 
than the brahmanic version, and the following suggestion 
may be offered, which solves all the difficulties except the 
supposed patronymic f^auyavasi : — Sunahsepa was not 
Reika’s own son but a grandson, for the foregoing verses 
(p. 58) may have condensed the genealogy, as often 
happens ^ : and his father Ajigarta was a younger son 

' JRAS. 1910, p. 35. = JRAS. 1914, p. 279. 

Thus Rama i.s called Reika's son (nandana), instead of grandson, in 
Mahabharata iii, 8658. 
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of Rcika and a younger brother of Jamadagni. since 
Rcika had many sonsd Thus Jamadagni would be t^unah- 
sepas uncle; and ViR-amitra would be his grandmother's 
brother, and might be colloquialh' styled his maternal 
uncle, ^'unahsepa would thus be a youth as befits the 
story. If this were so, the presence of Jamadagni and 
I iR arnitra at the sacrifice would be rjuite natural. 

Ayasya was an Aiigirasa and is mentioned several 
times in tlie vaiiisa of the Auo-irasas.® He as a leading 
Aiigirasa might liave been invited and might naturally 
attend, if Sunahsepa was an Aiigirasa ; but, if Sunahsepa 
was not such, no particular reason is apparent wliy he 
was present. 

Ajigarta also is said to have been present, and that 
was probable, because he must have gone with Rohita to 
Ayodhya to get the hundred cattle, since Rohita could 
hardly (as the Brahuiana and Sutra say) have given them 
in the forest where he had none,'* and because he might 
naturally have been there to see the end of these incidents. 

The ceremonies were begun, but no one was willing, 
according to the Brahmana and Siitra, even to bind 
iSunahsepa to the post. Why was there that great 
reluctance even to prepare for the .sacrifice, after Yaruna 
had been demanding it twenty years, and for failure in 
which he had stricken the king with illness ? Manifestly, 
no one wanted this sacrifice, even those who had been 
deinanding the sacrifice of Rohita. Ajigarta may have 

^ Braliniaiida iii. i, 9S-9 ; Vayu 6'J, ; Mahabhdrata i, 6'6', 2G13. 

This does not preclude some etymological connexion between Ajigarta 
and Bclha. 

- Macdonell & Keith, Indcx\ i. p. 32. 

^ Brahmanda ii, 110: iii, -?•, 105, 100. 110; and the corresponding 
passages in Vayu 59. 101 ; Go. 100, 101, 100, where the name is more or 
less corrupted. Also Matsya 19G. 4. where he is called Ajasya. He is 
not mentioned in the Hahabharata, cid*- Sorensen's Indf.v. 

This may explain the sjtatement that HariNcandra alias Amban.'sa 
bought Sunalisepa (p. 48), becan‘=‘e the cattle would have been the 
king's, and he would have ratified the transaction. 
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bound J?unahsepa and prepared as if to slay him for a 
consideration, as the Brahmana and Sutra say, but their 
whole account of the proceedings seems rather to be 
a brahmanic dilatation on the congenial topic of a .sacrifice, 
because the Bhagavata passes over this stage verv curtlv. 
and the Brahma contradicts it by saying that a celestial 
voice declared beforehand that the sacrifice would be 
complete without Sunahsepa. The Brahma's statement 
accords with the circumstances, for it is not probable, if 
there was a real intention at firet to immolate Sunahsepa, 
that Jamadagni and Visvamitra would have joined to 
sacrifice him if he was their near kinsman ; nor that 
Ayasya would have joined, supposing ►Sunahsepa was an 
Angirasa. The presence of these great rishis is thus, on 
either supposition, material corroboration of the Bi-ahma’s 
statement, that it had been decided beforehand that 
Sunalisepa would not be immolated. The Brahma’s further 
statement seems tlierefore true, that Visvamitra, after 
making a formal announcement, added, “ Let the munis 
and the gods preserve him ” ; and all agreed. 

It is manifest, then, that the sacrifice of Kiunahsepa was 
from the first purely nominal and formal.^ He was 
bound, he uttered one or more hymns (the Ramayana 
says Visvamitra had taught him two in anticipation), 
some one or all of the rishis declared on behalf of Varuna 
and the gods that they were satisfied, and he was freed 
from his bonds.- This confirms the inference drawn 
above from the substitution (p. 57) that the ceremoin' 
would be carried out only in form. 


‘ There is notliing jn Rigveda i, 12, 1.3, and v, 2, 7, inconsistent 
with this. 

- Tlie Taittirp-a (v, ?, 1, .3) and Kathaka (xix, 11) Saihhitas say 
Varuna seized Sunahsepa, and he obtained deliverance from Varuna's 
bond. If this means more than that Varuna accepted and took him (as 
a substitute) and Sunahsepa was freed, it is a brahmanical mistake, for 
there was no reason whatever why Varuna should afflict this hapless 
and innocent brahman youth. 
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The introduction of the gods is, of course, a piece of 
brahmanic elaboration ; but the statement calls for 
notice, that Indra gave a golden chariot, to Sunahsepa 
according to the Brahmana, Sutra, and Yedarthadipika,^ or 
to Hariscandra according to the Bhagavata. The latter 
is far more probable, because a golden chariot would have 
been a strange and useless present to the poor youth, but 
a very appropriate gift to the king. Why should Indra 
be said to intervene and make the present ? The matter 
did not concern him but Varuna. If, then, the more 
reasonable Bhagavata version be accepted, it may be 
suggested that Indra here is another misunderstanding 
of Devaraj. That Devaraj should present a golden 
cliariot to the king was quite pi'obable, because a costly 
offering was his best means of inducing the king, to 
whose interests he had been false more than twenty years, 
to condone Ids conduct. As the great priest and minister 
of Ayodliya, who had held the kingdom twelve years 
during Satyavrata’s exile, he must have been a very 
wealthy noble, well able to make such a present. The 
Bhaijavata is no doubt right, and the brahmanical books 
have probably made a mistake in tliis point just as in 
calling the sacrifice a rajasuya : if so, this e.xplanation 
agrees with the third inference made in anticipation 
above (p. 57). 

The Brahmana and Sutra say the king was freed from 
his illness after Sunahsepa's release, but the Bhagavata 
implies he was cured before the sacrifice. The difference 
is not important, for intense relief and joy at the 
deliverance of his son inaj^ quite possibly have brought 
about a speedy restoration of his health before and after 
the sacrifice. 

No action is attributed to Vasistha at the sacrifice 
(apart from his status at it), though he was the royal 
priest. That was natural, if the foregoing estimate of 

' So also Brhaddevata iii, 103, adding ineptly the epithet ‘•celestial". 
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liis conduct be sound, but liardly otherwise. He avoided 
prominence, according to the second inference suggested 
above (p. 57). Tlie leading part is a.ssigned to Visvamitra 
in tlie Brahma, and the Bhagavata adds that he bestowed 
a blessino- on the king. It looks as if he had been the 
moving spirit in the happv’ denouement. He would have 
brought deliverance here just as he had brought it to 
Satyavrata. 

Visvamitra adopted Sunahsepa as his son. The account 
of this in the Brahmana and Sutra may be true generally,' 
but reads rather as an amplification of the statement 
made in the story and elsewhere,- that the gods (that is, 
their priests) gave Sunahsepa to him; and two expressions 
indicate as much. They make iSunahsepa address Yisva- 
mitra as raja-putra and Bharcda-r.pdjha. The latter is 
a mistake, an excellent instance of the lack of the 
historical- sense among brahman authors. Bharata was 
son of Sakuntala, who was daughter of a Visvamitra, and 
it is impossible that this, the first, Visvamitra (even if she 
were his daughter) could have been called '• leader of the 
Bharatas ” ® before they had come into existence. The 
term may belong to a much later Visvamitra, probably 
the Visvamitra who was priest to king Sudas* (Sudasa) 
of the North Pancala dynasty which was descended from 
Bharata.® The Brahmana and Sutra have confused the 
two, thus betraying the touch of a hand not ancient. 
The other term raja-putra, though true, is wholly in- 
appropriate in Sunahsepa’s mouth. Visvamitra was much 
older than he, had been a king, and was now an acknow- 
ledged brahman of the highest position, the chief actor 

^ Vasistha's La-wbook goes further and says (xvii, 33-5) at first the 

otiiciating priests each "wanted to have ISunahsepa as his son very 

improbable considering his condition. SBE. xiv, 87. 

- See p. 58, note ; and Bhagavata ix, 7^/, 31-2. 

" Max Muller, Jlistory of A.^.L., pp. 416-17. 

Rigveda iii, JJ, 9, 12. Brhaddevata iv, 106 ; perhaps 112. 

" JRAS. 1910, pp. 23, 26, 28 ; 19U, pp. 284, 288, 296. 
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here. To make this poor brahman youth, who desired to 
be adopted hj^ him, call him by the ksatriya title, merely 
“ king’s son ”, is similarly significant. 

The Ramayana (i, 62 , 4) makes Sunahsepa say in his 
appeal to Visvamitra for deliverance at Puskara, '■ I have 
no mother, nor father, relations or kinsmen”; impl 3 ’ing 
apparentljr that he had by the sale lost his status in his 
own famil\A This is also implied by the rpiestion that 
was asked, whose son he was to be (since he merited eveiy 
one’s pity), for it could hardly arise unless he had lost his 
status. If so, it was necessary that he should be adopted 
into another farniiA'. As he was a brahman bought by 
a ksatri^’a, and his deliverer Yisvamitra was a brahman 
of ksatrij'a origin, there was an appropriateness in 
Vis vamitra’s adopting him. If this opinion on the question 
was expressed, it would be natural to say that lie had 
been given bj’’ the gods to Yisvarnitra, and for Yisvamitra 
to give him a good new name in his new family instead 
of his repulsive old name “Dog’s-tail”; hence he was 
called Deva-rata, “ God-given.” Moreover, as he was 
a brahman by birth, there was a certain proprietj’ in 
Yisvamitra’s giving him precedence over his own sons, 
who were ksatilyas by birth, and constituting him the 
eldest son — exalting him, not so much as a defender 
and voucher of their brahmanhood ^ (for that was now 
established) as in acknowledgment of his superior right 
b\^ birth. 

This examination of the story according to ordinaiy 
motives and conduct sliows that it is quite a possible one 
and, when read in continuation of the story of Satj avrata 
Trisaiiku discussed in the former paper, quite a probable 
one. The earlier stoiy is narrated in a ksatrij’a ballad. 
Of this storj^ there is unfortunatelj’’ no truly ksatriya 
account. It is related in versions that are of brahmanical 


' ifax Mullei-, Ilisfory of A.S.L., p. 416. 
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complexion, patently bralimanical in the Aitareya Btali- 
mana, Sahkliayana Sutra and Vedarthadipika, and less 
so in the other versions yet hrahmanical even there, 
because the Brahma has utilized it for a brahmanical 
mahatmya, the Bhagavata is late and sectarian, and the 
Ramayana has recast it and removed from it incidents 
that discredited gods and risliis. Notwithstandino- this 
coloration, the two stories harmonize remarkably in 
what they say and reveal about events at Ayodhya and 
especially about Devaraj Vasistha, the most powerful 
person there then. Hence this story does appear to relate 
incidents that really happened, as tested by probability 
and consistency. Hariscandra was a well-known king, 
often alluded to, and Rohita built Rohitapura according 
to the Harivaihsa { 13 , 756). 

The Brahmana and Sutra have probably best narrated 
the various incidents except as regai'ds the sacrifice. In 
this matter they have indulged in fanciful amplification, 
and have erred in calling it a rajasuya and in styling 
Visvamitra a leader of the Bharatas ^ ; apparently also 
in assigning the gift of the chariot to Sunahsepa and in 
calling him an Angira.sa : while the Brahma and Bhaga- 
vata give a simpler and more probable account here. 
The Brahma especially .shows the existence of a different 
tradition that tlie .sacrifice \vas formal and nominal. It 
has indeed taken liberties in transferring important 
incidents to the (lodavari ; still, that was a device of 
priestcraft, common and deemed legitimate, in working 
up the mahatm^'as of new tirthas : but its toning down 
the sacrifice to be formal and nominal goes counter to 
the general tendency towards progressive elaboration, and 
is remarkable in its di.sagreement with the authoritative 
brahmanic version in the Brahmana and Sutra on a purelv 
priestly matter. Its deviation therefrom could hardly 

* Quite intelligibly, as tlie author of this version apparently lived 
away in the country and knew nothing of city life (p. 52, note). 
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liave arisen later than and in disregard of tliese two books, 
and was unnecessary for the purposes of its inahatmj-a — 
while it certainly accords better Avith the circumstances 
described : hence it seems intelligible only on the view 
that it preserves a true and ancient tradition. All the 
versions show the probable confusion of Devaraj Vasistha 
with Indra. except the Kaniayana, which has re-shaped 
the story. There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that this Vasistha's personal name was Devaraj. 
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THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE SHANG DYNASTY, 

B.C. 1766-1154 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

must come some time and it shall come now, this 
confession of error committed and published, and by 
this writing recanted. Tlie error concerns the date of the 
many fragments of insciibed bones exhumed in 1899 in 
the Honan province of North China. Contrary to the 
opinions of two Cliincse airtliorities, Liu Tieh-yun and 
Lo Chen-yu, and of a great French scholar, E. Cliavannos, 
I liad in earlier papers attributed these relics to tlie period 
of tlie Cliou dynasty. I now suh.scribe fully to the view 
of the above-named writers in holding them to bo 
survivals from the previous Shang dynasty. Moreover, 
r am a convinced convert, and can proclaim my belief in 
the admirably candid words of the French politician, 
■' Moi. je soutiens que la chose est ainsi ; et ceux rpii ne 
peusent pas comme nioi, sont des sots, des brigands, et des 
assassins.’ 

And as we are in the way of candour, let me further 
say that this confession is not as meritorious as it seems, 
but is rerpiired by the nature of this paper. No light 
could be thrown on the rulers of the Shang dynasty from 
the inscriptions of the Honan bones unless it be assumed 
that the names with which we shall have to deal are 
those of dynastic monarchs and are u.sed by some of their 
lineal descendants. If hitherto I have, to use a once- 
heard. never-forgotten word, ‘‘ under-exaggerated ’ the 
antiquity of these inscriptions, it was not only from 
a desire to be on the conservative and cautious side, but 
specially owing to the particular influence of a term which 
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we shall come to in the sequel, and which, wrongly as I 
now believe. I took to involve Chou dyna'-ty personages. 

In pursuing this examination into the list of the .Shang 
or Yin dt'nasty .Sovereigns, it will be convenient to do so 
largely under the guidance of Lo Chen-yu. to whose zeal 
in the cause of Chinese arclueological research we are 
indebted for four volumes of photographic facsimiles of 
rubbings of the inscriptions on hi.s own collection of bones. 
This work is entitled Yin Hsi> Shu Ch' i ^ 
or Records from the Tumulus of Yin. Each volume 
contains two chapters or chiian. and references to them 
will be by chapter and page thus. Eo. ch. 1. p. .70. 
A further and most important sequel has followed later. 
Admirably printed and got tip in Japan, with a most 
up-to-date photograph of the author, headed ’• The Master 
of the Shang Relics ’ 5b Shu ng i h!>i<’n sheug. it 

consists of a single large volume of lOS pages, and has foi- 
its title Yin Hsil Shu, Ch' i K'ui) Skill iS # ^ ^ 

A Critical Interpretation of the Records of the Tumulus 
of Yin. As this book is not divided into chapters, I refer 
to it only by its pages, e.g. Lo, p. 93. 

I shall take as our standard of reference for the list of 
sovereigns the Historir.ul Meuio'irs of Ssil-ma Ch’ien. 
who had, as Chavannes has shown.’ the records of the 
Bamboo Books under his eyes, and seems to have 
considered them in the main trustworthy material. Wc 
shall see how far these memoranda of the Royal Petitioners 
to their ancestral protectors, fragmentary and disordered 
as they now are. may serve to confirm, (pialify. or 
supplement the received .series of the sovereigns of the 
.Shang or Yin dynasty (as it was styled from the reign of 
Pan Keng, the 19th of his line), according to the system 
of Ssu-ma Ch'ien and of the Bamboo Books. The list 
contains a roll of thirty names, as follows: — 

‘ See his JfemoiVes litstorirjues de Se-ma TK itii, Introduction, p. cxci\, 
note 1. 
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1. 

Cheng T'ang ^ j|r, the 

15. Wu Chia ^ 


founder of the dynasty. 

IG. Tsu Ting jfig. "y 


otherwise called T’ien I 

17. Nan Keng ^ )|? 



18. Yang Chia tp 

0 

Wai Bing fTg 

19. P’an Keng ^ 

;i. 

Chung Jen (iji 

20. Hsiao Hsin >]» ^ 

4. 

T'ai Cilia ^ 

21. Hsiao I i)» 

5. 

Wu Ting -J- 

22. Wu Ting E T 

6. 

T’ai Keng -fc 

23. Tsu Keng f|L 

7. 

Hsiao Cilia ip 

24. Tsu Chia fig. ip 

s. 

Yung Chi ^ 

25. Lin Hsin ^ ^ 

9. 

T’ai Mou 

2G. Keng Ting y* 

10. 

Chung Ting 'J' 

27. Wu I E 2. 

11. 

Wai Jen 

28. T’ai Ting ic T 

12. 

Ho Tan Chia ifll ^ 

29. Ti I ^ i 

13. 

Tsu I ji. 

30. Chou Hsin ^ 

14. 

Tsu Hsin |§. ^ 



1. Glieng Tang or T’ang the Victorious as 

Chavannes styles him, nowhere appears under tliis 
posthumous title in the Bone inscriptions. But the 
Historical Memoirs state that his name was T ien I 
This name is equally lacking in our relics, hut I argued in 
a previous paper ^ that this T’ien I 5^ is R misreading 
of Ta ^ ^ 21f "Inch occurs there several times, and 
showed that this was also the opinion of Lo Chen-yti. 

The Cycle of GO, now used for year periods, was 
originally applied to a sequence of days. Its range was 
determined by the fact that GO is the least common 
multiple of 10 and 12, therefore the earliest number 
in which binomial groups, each consisting of one of the 
Ten Stems paired with one of the Twelve Branches, 
terminate together after a round of six of the same stems 
and live of the same branches. The Cycle of GO therefore 


“ The Archives of an Oracle” : JRAS. January, 1915, pp. 5S-9. 
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argues the prior existence of the two groups of stems and 
of branches. 

For some reason custom decided that the posthumous 
or temple names of Shang sovereigns (perhaps of otlier 
classes also) should contain that one of the Ten Stems 
which formed part of the cj’cle designation of his 
birthday. Thus, if he were born on a da\^ Chia Tzu ^ ^ . 
he would have Chia tp a.s the last word of his posthumous 
title. 

These remarks may serve to introduce a pertinent note 
by Lo (p. 6) upon this point. He there writes; ‘'The 
House of Shang, in using the name of a day as a personal 
name, seems to have had recourse to some single one 
of the Ten Stems or the Twelve Branches, without the 
addition of any other word. The bronze inscriptions have 
constant instances of such expression, as 0 ^ jih cJiia, 
H ^ ^ designations 

of the reigning sovereigns by the names Ta Chia ^ 
Hsiao Chia Ta I 2 j> Hsiao I Ta Ting 

:k T. Chung Ting 4* T. are probably due to additions 
b\^ later generations for the sake of distinguishing. For 
the 30 sovereigns of the line of Shang, according to the 
list in the Historical Memoirs, included G named Chia, 
.0 named I, G named Ting, 4 named Keng, 4 named Hsin, 
2 named Jen, but only one each named Ping, Mou, and 
Chi. If no addition had b(!en made, later historians in 
their records would have had no means of showing which 
generation and which sovereign they referred to. But 
the princely successors to the throne who inherited from 
a father, simply styled their parent Father , So-and-so. 
Those who inherited from an elder brother, simply stvled 
their senior Brother So-and-so, which for their con- 
temporaries was perfectly clear. Accordingly we mav 
pre.sume the expressions already particularized (in Lo's. 
pp. 4-5) above, Father So-and-so, Brother So-and-so, refer 
to sovereigns enumerated in the foregoing pages. ' 
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Here will als'j be the place to sa\' that whereas four 
rulers of this dynasty, viz. T'ai Chia. T’ai Keng, T'ai 
Mou, and T'ai Ting, are given the character ^ t\ii for the 
initial word of their names, alike in the present texts of 
the Booh of Hi^lory, the Hlatoricul Memoirs, the Mirror 
of Hmtory, and the Bamboo Books, vet there is no 
warrant for this in the contemporaiy inscriptions on the 
Bones, where ta, great, is always used, and will govern 
m}’ transliteration. 

After rpioting three instaiice.s of I from his 

own collection, Lo comments as follow.s : ' The Historical 
Memoirs write ^ 21- (^o 'd the kiltih Wtn ^ on 

the Book of Histvnj.) The So Yin ^ quotes Ch'iao 
Chou |t| )U as explaining that ‘Tien, Heaven, is also 
^ Ti, Sovereign. The people of Yin honoured T'ang. and 
so styled him ^ 21 • I find.” continues Lo, ‘'that ^ t'ien 
and ta are lilte in outline, and ea.sy to confuse. Thus 
:k Jdc T a Mou [the hth of the dynasty] is also found in 
the oracular sentences written ^ jrjj T'ien Mou (^ch. d, 
ji. 16).'- On the analogy of the names Ta Ting, Ta Chia, 
etc., we can tell that ^ bi is right, and that Ch'iao Chou's 
e.xplanation is a forced one. " 

In. I'a- Tiny "y. Historical Memocrs state that 

Ch eng T ang's heir T ai Ting Y* died before accession 
to the thi'one. I'lie Bamboo Books do not mention 
him. But I agree with Los view that the "X of the 
Bones refers to this prince, and not to the last sovereign 
but two of the dv'nasty. The reasons will appear later. 
-Meantime Lo’s note here is, 2[encins and the Historical 
Monoirs both state that Ta Ting did not ascend the 
throne, and yet he is frc(juenth^ mentioned in the oracular 

’ Pi'e.suinablv tlii-s is tlie relative part of the Ching Tan Skill Itra 
ISee IjOgj^e's Ckimsi’ vol. iii, pt. i. Pro- 

legomena, p. ‘iO.T. 

- The actual form there is 
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sentences. Whether this is because lie was accorded the 
rites of sacrifice of a sovereign despite that he did not 
reicrn, or \Yhether there is an error in the earlv records, 
we cannot ascertain. ” 

2. Fu Ping [> We come now upon one of our 

surprises. The H istorical Memoirs and tlie Bamhoo Books 
ao-ree in namina- as the successor of T ang the Victorious 
a sovereign Wai Ping The Mirror oj Historg, on 

the other hand, states that lie died in infanc\-, and omits 
him from the list of rulers. Now there is no Wai Ping- 
known to the Honan Bone Inscriptions, and no Pu Ping 
found in the Historical Memoirs or Bamhoo Books. 
Further, we may take note that the right-hand half of 
the character H'af is ^Jii. It seems clear, then, that 
in some way there has been a misunderstanding or a 
miswriting of an original pit, into the compound 

character wai. Could this be duo, I wonder, to the 
frequent practice (on the Bones at anj’ rate) of writing the 
two royal names side by side? Thus, in Lo, ch. 1. p. 5, 
we have Pu Ping written rfh- In this close collocation the 
two characters might suggest to editors or transcribers 
the single seal character tcai. That, of course, would 
leave the ^ out of account, and the precise history 

of the confusion remains unexplained. What, however, is 
certain, is that all the examples of this sovereign's name, 
and of the similar name Pu Jen hitherto written 

Wai Jen that can be found in Lo's collection and 

in mine, are in horizontal alignment, not in vertical. 

The brief comment made by Lo to his three examples 
of this royal name is; “Mencius and the Historical 
Memoirs both write Wai Ping The Preface to the 

Book of History sa 3 's. ‘Ch’eng Tang's decease was followed 
by the first j’ear of T'ai Chia No mention is 

made of Wai Ping or Chung Jen. But these two are 
included by the Grand Historiographer [Ssu-ma Ch’ien], 
who selected from the Genealogies. As we now find the 
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name Pu Ping freiiueutly occurring in the oracular 
sentences, it is ^lencius and the Great Historian 
\rlio are in the right.” 

.■>. Chunij Jen fijl Third in the list o£ the 

HistovLCul ^[ernoirs and the Bamboo Books, this personage 
is ignored by the Mirroi- of History. Nor do we find Ins 
name on the bone relics, and thi.s absence must be noted. 

4. 'To Cilia This sovereign is found in all the 

lists, including the Bones. 

0 . iri6 Ting H"- Although the three received lists 
all contain this name, it has not yet been traced in the 
■ oracular sentences . I have, however, a .strong suspicion 
that I have detected this Royalty passing incognito in 
a skilful disguise. But the proof of identity is not yet 
convincing enough to justify publication. 

G. I’a K^ng Thus styled in the Historical 

Henwirs, the Mirror of History, and on the Bones, the 
name is written Hsiao Keng *]> the Lesser Keng, in 
the Bamboo Books. It seems obvious that the latter 
designation must be an error, as there was no earlier ruler 
named Keng to justify such a tenn as the Lesser Keng. 
Accordingly Lo comments, “The Historical Memoirs agree 
with the oracular sentences in writing Ta Keng ; the 
Bamboo Books are in error in writing Hsiao Keng.” 

7. Hsiao Chia All the lists agree. 

b. Yung Chi ^ g,. Found in the received lists, but 
not to be discovered on the Bones. However, there is on 
the latter a Chung Chi + a. who is unknown to the 
lists. I suggest that Chung Chi is the true and Yung 

CTO O O 

Chi the erroneous form of the name. 

9. 1\( Mou J[j£. In all the lists. Lo cites one 

example, ch. 4, p. 16, where we find which should be 

read t Cn, but may be a slip for ta (see under No. 1). 
But I am bound to say that the fragment on which this 
scription occurs tirice is carefully and delicately cut. 
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During tliis reign, “La dynastie Yn fut de nouveau 
florissante : les seigneurs lui fit retonr. C'est pounjuni 
{T'ai-ineou) re^ut le titre de Tcliong-tsong.' 

This title rf* ^ Chung Tsung occurs once on a fraginenl 
in my collection, H. 363. 

10. Chung Ting 4* T- all the lists, wliere, hut not 
on the Bones, it is written T- 

11. P II Jen ji;. In the previous lists this sovereign, 

as in the case of Wai Ping aPn.--- Pu Ping (Xo. 2), is found 
written Wai Jen But our inscriptions prove that 

Pu Jen was the authentic title. 

12. ifo 'Tan Chla jfll ^ In the three lists, but 

not found under such a designation on the Bone relics. 
Lo Chen-yii, however, has an ingenious suggestion to 
make. He find.s in his collection a .single example of 
a name Ti Chia ^ to which I can add one from my 
own, H. 442. He calls attention to the fact that Tsu Chia 
il. the 24th of the line, is in the work called the San 
Tai Shih Plao H fti iS «tyied Ti Chia But 

the Bone inscriptions contain, besides Ti Chia, the name 
T.su Chia. A further point against identifying our Ti 
Chia with the name in the San 'Tal Shlh Plao is that, 
after the words Ti Chia on the fragment cited by Lo. 
occur the four characters ;]f. ii ii T cJi l tai isn fliaf 
(apparently meaning • extending to Tsu Ting the IGth 
sovereign). Hence, argues Lo, Ti Chia must have preceded 
Tsu Ting. Now preceding Tsu Ting there were Ho Tan 
Chia and Wu Chia, neither of whom appears in the 
oracular sentences. Ti Chia then, he concludes, mav be 
one of these two. 

It is soundly argued, and I can at pre.sent add nothing 
to Lo’s reasoning. 

13. 'Tsu / 41 Probably the most often mentioned 
member of the Shang dynasty on the bones. All the 
lists agree. 

^ See Chavaiines' Munoires hiafonques^ etc., vol. i. p. 191 . 
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14. Tsu Hsin ^ Occurs in all the lists and on 
the Bones. 

17. Xuu Keng ^ J^. Also in all the lists and on the 
Bones. 

18. Yung Chiu. Hitherto written Ep, but according 
to Lo Clien-yii ^ ^ ; I suggest ^ ; all having the 
same sound yang. 

Lo Chen-yii has very acutely ideutihed certain pairs of 
characters on the Honan Bones, presenting, it will be 
seen, a considerable range of variation, with the name of 
this sovereign, which has previously been written 
The first member of the pair, as exhibited on the Bones, 
varie.s thus, n ? % and Lo transcribes 

them all as ^ ¥ On p. 2 he writes : — 

^ and ^ are ^ gang, sheep (see the explanation in 
the section on characters) ; ^ ¥ is the 
Historical Memoirs, the characters and ^ being 
ancientlj’ interchanged. In the Kw chin jen piao 
■fi" ^ A ^ ‘ Conspectus of persons ancient and modern ’, 
Division of the Han Shu or History of the iresfcmi Han 
Dynasty, we have the expression ^ lo yang Shih, 

on which an old commentator writes, ‘ that is, 2^ 
lo yang.’ On the Stone Stele of the sui-min hsiao-icei 
^ Commandant for the pacifying the people, ^ 
occur the words ^ 1^' « chill Ou-yang sha.ng slnt, 

t the chief clerk controlling On-yang. Here ^ 2^ 
On-yang = ^ ji^. Both cases are illustrations of the 
rule.” 

Since the forms ^ and ^ are certainly ^ yang, sheep, 
Lo has drawn the conclusion that the ampler character 
stands for the same woi’d, and on p. 34, commenting on 
the numerous variants of ^ yang cited from his own 
collection, we read : — 

^ I do not tiiul this particular title among the haUw irei enumerated in 
Appendix I of vol. ii of Chavaimes* M^moires hisfonquvs. 
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“ The modifications of the character yanQ very 
numerous, but all are pictographic. Tlie form depicts 
a sheep led by a cord. The cord is behind and not in 
front, because sheep walk always in front of their 
shepherd. The form represents a side view. The 
form ^ also depicts the shape with the leading-cord, seen 
in profile.” 

Here I am unable to agree with Lo Chen-yii. I do not 
believe the last form i.s intended for a picture of a sheep, 
and the explanation of the leading-cord suggests ilarj- 
and her little lamb rather than a primitive figure of an 
ordinary sheep. Further, this character is clearly a rather 
more stylized version of the very archaic symbol 
unknown to Lo, but appearing in my H. 566 as one of a 
series of genealogical names.^ In this the upper part does 
not appear to be J/GRy, sheep, at all. Again, although 
among the variants of the character ^ yuny cited by Lo 
are three of the supposed sheep-led-by-a-cord type, these, 
on reference, are all found to occur only in the sovereign’s 
name. The word for sheep, which is frequent in our 
inscriptions in connexion with .sacrificial victims, is never 
thus written either in Lo’s collection or my own. 

But it might be objected against me by Lo Chen-yii or 
another, “ If you admit that the forms '>?. T “<• ^ 

are all variants of the first character of Yang Chia’s name, 
and if you further admit, as you do, that the first two of 
these are yang, sheep, how can you logically deny 
Lo's deduction that the last variant is equally a form of 
yang ? ” My answer to that would be that the first 
two are only abbreviations of the third and fuller form ; 
that thus abbreviated they happen to represent the 
independent but homophonous character for sheep, and 

* See “A Funeral Elegy and a Family Tree inscribed on Bone " : 
JRAS- October, 1912. PI. II. 
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were tlms naturally enough employed as a sort of short- 
hand scription of the true character Yang of Yang Chia, 
the name of the Shang sovereign. 

To sum up. I think Lo is right in the main, but 
I also think the original of the fullest form of the 
character is neither xheep, as Lo believes, nor ycing, as 
hitherto written, but some third character of the saine 
sound, and I suggest with hesitation and the utmost 
deference to everybody all round, that it may represent 
some Standard or warlike or ceremonial weapon, possibly 
^ yang in its sense of battle-axe. 

I may add that the character is frequently found on 
the Bones as a place-name. 

19. Pan Keng Hx jfj, hitherto written ^ P'anKeng. 
In all the lists and abundant on the Bones, where the 
scription of Pan is interesting, and appears to show that 
the modern form should have become if the ancient 
component parts had been strictly transcribed into their 
modern equivalents. 

During the I’eign of this ruler, the capital was changed 
for the sixth time, and moved once more to the south of 
the Yellow River to Po the ancient residence of T’ang 
the Yictorious, in what is now the Province of Honan. 
After this move the region was known as Yin and the 
same name from this time was also applied to the dynasty. 
As the etymological sense of ^ pan appears to be to 
change position, to shift, it seems likely that Pan Keng’s 
name may really mean Keng the Shifter. 

20. Hsiao Hsin jJ, In all the lists and on the 
Bones. 

21. Hsiao I )]» 2,- SO) "dth this sovereign, and 
with 

22. Wu Ting 

23. Tsu King Jfj, and 

24. Tsu Chia, An interesting point in one of 

the examples cited by Lo is that chia, nearly always -f* 
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ill these inscriptions, is liere found in the form |, thus 
exhibitintj the same variation that is seen with the 
numeral dhUt, ten, Avhich, as I liave sliown in a recent 
paper, is almost (I now believe, <piite) invariably [ on the 
Bones, hut developed into + later. 

25. Lin Hsin ^ This personage is so called in 

the Historical Records and the Mirror of History, but in 
the Bamboo Bools his style is Feng Hsin Xeither 

designation appears on the Honan relics. 

26. K'ang Ting ^ "J", or K'ang Tsn Ting ^ ; 

previous!}^ in all the lists, Keng Ting 

The received name Keng Ting should of itself have 
rendered this title suspicious in Chinese eyes. For it 
consists of two of the Ten Stems, and is tlius a sort of 
nomenclative monstrosity. The Honan relics now correct 
this error and e.xplain liow it arose. 

The title in its shorter version is K’ang Ting ^ "J*, 
and K’ang ^ and Keng )^, characters sufficiently 
differentiated in modern development, were much more 
easily confounded in very early days. Thus, on the 

bones K’ang is ||, and Keng is Hence the mistake 
of the Han dynasty compilers. 

But the longer title on the Bones is K’ang Tsu Ting, as 
to which Lo Chen-yii, on p. 104, includes the followincr 
acute observations : — 

“ In these passages [quoted by Lo just before that now 
translated] is one that ‘joint .sacrifice is offered to T.su I 
Tsu Ting, Tsu Chia, K’ang Tsu Ting, and Wu I ’. Since 
this contains both the names Tsu Ting and K’ang Tsu 
Ting, judging by the fact that in the series of Shang 
dynasty reigns, after Tsu Chia and before Wu I, comes 
K’ang Ting [ufias Keng Ting], we can now tell that 

* “The Chinese Jsunierals and their X'otatioiial Svsteins" : JRAS 
October, p. 759. 
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Kang Tsu Ting is the same as K’ang Ting.” The 
argument seems conclusive. 

27. IFu I 2i> 01' T)su I Ql Zu- tl'G 

lists styled Wu I, but Lo, p. 104, mentions that Wu Tsu 1 
is so styled twice in his collection. 

28. Wtn Thuj % “]*, or Weu Wih Ting -J*. 

This sovereign is styled T’ai Ting "J* in the Mirror of 
History and the Historiad Memoirs, but Wen Ting ^ T 
in the Bamboo Books. In the Bone inscriptions he is 
apparently onl\- twice mentioned, and then in the fuller 
form Wen Wu Ting, wliieh Lo infers is the Wen Ting of 
the Bamboo Books. 

This is the last of the line of Shang found mentioned in 
our fragments. 

The name Wen Wu Ting, thus identitied by Lo Chen-yii. 
explains the difficulty expre.ssed in my previous paper in 
the Journal for April, 1915, ‘‘Archives of an Oracle; 
Notes on the Text,” p. 297, where, supposing that the 
characters Wen Wu 'JX. referred to Wen Wang and 
Wu Wang, the founders of the Cliou dynasty, I wondered 
how this reference should be found “ to omens from 
a sovereign of the ousted line” in a Chou dynasty 
inscription. The characters wen wu, however, were 
really part of this name Wen Wu Ting of the Shang 
d\'nastvv They made an excellent pitfall and I dropped in. 

29. Ti I So named in all the lists. 

JO. Chou. Hsin The last and worst of his line. 

He is called Ti Hsin ^ in the Bamboo Books. 

It would seem, then, that the latest inscriptions in any 
of the collections cannot have been made after the reign 
of Ti I — by computation I3.c. 1111-1102, according to the 
scheme of the Bamboo Books. 

What is not easy to understand is the absence from the 
Bcme legends of the titles Wu Ting (No. 5), A"ung Chi 
(No. 8), Wu Chia alias K’ai Chia (No. 15), and Lin Hsin 
alias Feng Hsin (No. 25). Is it due to mere chance, and 
JRAS. 1917. ti 
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will Other collections yield up any or all of them ? Or is 
there some otlier explanation ? 

For instance, there are live names occurring in Lo's 
collection (and some of them also in mine), three of them 
once, two of them twice, which are not among the 
recognized sovereigns. Thus, Tsu Ping H.siao Ting 

>h T. Tsu Mou Chung Chi and Xan Jen 

Are we justitied in tentatively assuming that 
Hsiao Ting mat’ be equated with the missing Wu Ting ^ 
And is Chung Chi perhaps no other than the defaulting 
Yung Chi, as I have already suggested ? 

The Pre-Dyna.stic Ancestors of the Shang 

Up to the present we have been dealing with the actual 
sovereigns of the d 3 ’nasty, from the founder downwards. 
But SsLi-ma Ch’ien in his Hldor leal Memoirs names other 
ancestors, ascendants of T'ang, and wc .shall now examine 
various personage.s whose rather ciyptic designations are 
recorded on the Bones, and can with fair certainty be 
identified with Ssu-rna Ch’ien’s shadowy line of ancestral 
dynasts. 

These names on the Bones have this particular interest 
that, though not contemporaiy with the jmrsons whose 
designations thej^ record, they have the authoritv’ of later 
members of the .same famih’, and are thus first-hand 
evidence of competent and trustwortly witnesses some 
generations later of the existence of these ancestors,- who 
must have lived under the Hsia dj-nastj’, which ended in 
li.c. 17GG. 

If, under the guidance of Chavannes,i we follow the 
family’ of Shang backwards from T’ang, we find that 
T'ang was the son of Chu Kuei % who was the son of 
Chu Jen 3 }^ who was the son of Pao Ping j^, who 
was the son of Pao I who was the son of Pao Ting 

^ Mtmoires hUtoriqnes, c/f., vol. i, pp. 175-0. 
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fR *T- 'i'liese names can be extracted, by violence indeed, 
but by justifiable violence, from the Bone inscriptions. 

Lo cites from his collection three binomial names, which 
he transcribes as t T Shih Tine-, jjf ^ Shih Jen, aiid 
TIT ^ Shih Kuei. He ^ives only one example of the first, 
and I have been unable to find it, but that may be due to 
the inevitable indistinctness of some of the rubbings as 
reproduced. After quoting from the Historical Memoirs 
the genealogy just given above from Chavannes, Lo 
proceeds : — 

" Here JlT “J* Shih fing is probably I’ao Ting, and Shih 
Jen and Shih Kuei are probably Chu Jen and -5^ 

Chu Kuei. These styles of Shih Ting, Shih Jen, and 
Shih Kuei are probably due to T ang, after he had gained 
the empire, worshipping his ancestors with divine honours, 
just as the Chou sovereigns bestowed retrospective royalty 
on theirs (5^ T ^ JR # i St SE Ji 

1 it m i 

Except on one point I believe Lo is thoroughly right in 
these identifications. Doubtless the Han scholars misread, 
and in consequence wrongly transcribed, the more con- 
tracted variants of JlT shih as i. Thus, for instance, in 
some of the examples cited by Lo we have £ for jjj", 
which might well seem to warrant the reading chv. 
But when Lo, in the case of TJf "jf Shih Ting, switches off 
Shih and .switches on Pao, for the very same combination 
of strokes, [ find it impossible t(^ accept his contention. 
Is it the least likely that the.se Shang dynasty inscribers 
would at one moment have used the same charactor.s for 
Shih, and at another for so ditlerent a word as Pao ? 

With due respect to Lo Chen-yu, I believe I have 
a more excellent way of solving the riddle of the ancestral 
Pao, and one I confess I am surprised to find has not 
occurred to him. 

It will be observed that there are three persons named 
Pao to be accounted for, Pao Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping, 
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:\iid 110 others. Xow tliere are in the Bone in.scriptions 
three singular combinations, each consisting of a .symbol 
closely resembling the half of a spiiare bracket [ ] 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting. T. and Ping. 
<! ud no other cha raeterr^. Thus we liave ^ and qI and E 
in which the partly bracketed characters are in modern 
form T ^ ing, ^ (, and \i^pirig. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that these combinations are really the Pao 
Ting. Pao I. and Pao Ping of the Hi-doricul 

What is harder to understand is wh\' the Han 
transcribens, if we assume that they had similar forms 
before them, should have seen in these half-bracket shapes 
an early phase of the character Pao. Certainly there 
is no record of any such simple outline for that character. 
Had they transcribed these three names as ^ "y, a-j 
and ^ Pao Ting, Pao I. and Pao Ping, more 
plausibility would have been secured. But they did not. 
We do not know what this half-bracket character really 
represents, nor what i,-. the sound of the word it stands 
for, nor can we judge what justirication tlio transcribers 
had for writing (g. For the present, then, we must leave 
this name suspect but uncballcnged. 

The Ancestor as the Oiuect and Answerer of 
Prayers 

All the royal names we have discussed ap[)ear on the 
Bone relics in inscriptions recording (piestions put to them 
by their reigning descendants, commonly, regarding the 
date or nature of a forthcoming service of worship and 
sacrifice. It is a notable fact that the consort of the 
sovereign is frecpumtly also .specitied and included in the 
prayer. 

It is due to the acumen of Lo Chen-yii that he has 
been able to detect the verbal formulas in which these 
facts had been embodied, and to decipher the characters 
in which they had been at once recorded and disguised. 
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Xo wonder that I sliiver when I call to mind what 
seemed at the time a happy, not to say brilliant, guess as 
to one of these characters, and communicated it to my 
late friend the Rev. F. H. Chalfant. It serves to eidiance 
my own appreciation of Lo's convincing solution. Let us 
examine this. 

Lo explains that the apotheosized ancestor was styled 
^ WojKj Pin, "the Royal Guest.’ In certain cases 
his posthumous or temple name follows that title. In 
a larger number it does not, or perhaps we should say. 
thay do not, for often the ancestral line collectively appear 
to be addressed. " In the oracular sentences,” writes 
Lo on p. 105. "the object of worship is styled Wang Pin. 
the Royal Guest. Tlie worshipper being a Wang or 
Royal person, he who is worshipped is therefore a Royal 
Guest. The passage in the Announcement concerniny 
Lo, in the Boolte of Chou, which runs 2 ft M 
Wunrj pin sha yin h-sien Jeo, still preserves the phraseology 
of the Yin dynasty. Previous scholars who supposed tlie 
words Wang Pin to mean princely guests and the Duke of 
Chou, have been in error.” 

The passage here extracted from the Announcement 
concerniny Lo is translated by Legge,^ “The King's 
guests, on occasion of the killing the victims and oft’ering 
the sacrifice, all made their appearance,” and in a note 
Lcgge adds, “‘the King's guests’ denotes all the princes 
present and assisting at the ceremonies, and .specially 
those representing the previous dynasties.” But Lo would 
render it, as he does the same words on the Bones, " The 
King's guests, i.c. the spirits of tlie Royal Ancestors . . . 
were all present.” There can be little doubt that the 
Honan relics have thus enabled a more correct inter- 
pretation to be given to the above passage. Not “ all the 
princes present ”, but all the sovereigns past and gone, are 
indicated. 

^ Tip' iii, pt. li, p. 4o2. 
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I mentioned above the disguise in which the cliaracter 
p 'tn appears on the Bones. The Shuo Wen’s analysis of 
^ pin is an alleged character mien plus ^ a shell, 
but it adds an ancient form in which, instead of the 
former element, we find ^ wan. finish. In the Honan 
inscriptions we find an upper part which, on the whole, 
seems to be ^ ivan, and a lower element (as we now 
must allow it to be), consisting of Jh chili. But what is 
so misleading is that this lower half is often so far 
removed from the upper as to induce the reader to 
suppose it to be an independent character, so much so 
that in one example known to me the upper part is at the 
foot of a column, and the Jfc is carried forward and heads 
the next column. From a comparison of many examples. 
I suspect that the archaic form is of the Suggestive 
Compound class, and does not contain ^ uxin, fini.sh, but 
represents a seated figure under a roof, below which is 
added the ideographic element jh, here, as elsewhere, 
contributing the idea of motion, or arrival. 

But the Sovereign Ancestors were not always wor- 
shipped alone. With them were often associated their 
consorts. The formula employed in addressino- or 
specifying the latter was based, firstly, on the first 
cycle-character of the birtliday, preceded bv' the word 
pi, “late mother.” Thus, would be 

“ my late mother Chia”, that is, 1113' late mother who was 
born on one of the chia dav's of the C3"cle. Couplets of 
this kind are usualh' found written horizontally, and 
often appear to be a single compound character. But 
this was not all. Such couplets are themselves prefaced 
by the honorific word ^ shih, illustrious, occasionalh- 
amplified to ^ ^ yu shih, with the same sense. The 
whole formula thus means “my illustrious late mother 
Chia ”. 

In accordance with his usuaj practice, Lo ranges the 
different variants of this character for “ illustrious ” 
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contained in his collection of bones, under its modern form, 
at the head of the examples. But the modern form he gives 
is not written ^ as we should have expected, but the 
normal pronunciation of which is he. The explanation of 
this apparent anomaly or inconsistency is that ^ has 
another sound, namely shih, and that when thus pro- 
nounced, Lo believes it better represents the sense of 
'■ illustrious” than ^ shih does, and is in fact a variant of 
the latter cViaracter. 

With these necessary preliminary remarks, I add 
a translation of Lo’s note on the word from his p. 49 ; — 
'Tn the Shuo Wen the character is composed of two 
ch’ih, ruddy. Here [i.e. on the Bones] it is composed 
of ta, great, and (viz. two characters 'X h uo, tire) 
[Los note], tlie two X being contracted to one, and the 
signiticance of the character being quite obvious.” 

I should perhaps explain that in the Shno HVn the 
character ^ ch'ih, ruddy, is composed of X and 

X huo, tire. The relevancy of this comparison between 
and the character on the Bones must be that Lo 

considers the actual Bone character, to be ^ in 

a simpler form ; instead of being two X 
X huo (^), it is one X X- Whether he is 

right in this I do not yet feel (piite sure, but the 
h 3 ’pothesis lands him in two surviving and veiy dissimilar 
forms of the same original character, viz. ^ and Lo 

now proceeds to adduce analogous cases : — 

“ On the Stone Drums the word pen to hasten, is 
written composed of t.cou, to go, tripled. On the 

Yti Caldron it is written where the three X 
reduced to one. In the oracular sentences the character 
§ sui, broom, is sometimes written with two hands 
grasping two brooms, sometimes with one hand grasping 
one broom. These are analogous cases. The Shuo Weii 
gives ^ as composed of §§ jn and X meaning 
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•!?§ sheitij, oveitlou’ing’, briimiiin<^ over. The coninifiitaiy 
on the tB $ Ch'ib Ch'e Ode of the Bouh of Ode.c lias 
■ ^ an os erdowing- appearance So, too. the coin- 

mentaiy on the 5^ Cliai/i/ ir» Ode twice explain.s 
iJ ^ ^ ^hearj, overdowing. The connnentary on 

IK llj Ch'ieh Xim S/ian Ode remler.s ^ hy 
^ ^ heieu shOtg, abundantly or vividly bright. 

The character is contpo.so<l with two ^X. ^i"o. hence 
the use of the word .dieiuj abundanth'. If it were 
composed with s§ pi, the character would contain nothing 
to contribute the sense of abounding or overdowing. 
showing that the coinpo.sition with Jg is a wrong 
variation from tiitil [i.e. two X liiiii. dre, according to Lo]. 
and that is an erroneous variation from •^. In the 
oracular sentence,-, the element is sometimes modided 
to m ur uu OL' n ov all being variant forms of 
X huo, dre. In Hsii's work [the .S'/tuo IhenJ.by a further 
niodidcation, the character nhih'] is composed with 
these 2H'Ogre.ssive changes entailing a corre.s2)onding loss 
of its drst .shape. ’ 

ISo much for Lo's view of the gradual change of a sign 
once consisting of the character X gteat, danked hy 
X h.uo. dre, on each side, into two characters. and 

'ISIf 'diih, the latter scription being j)resumably, at a later 
date, transferred to (piite another word, he, though one of 
kindred sense. Lo Chcm-yii now continues : — 

Whenever in the oraculai- sentences the Consort, i[[; pi , 
of the deceased sovereign is associated in the sacridcial 
worship, then between theii' two names will always be found 
the character •vA ih. On the Wii Ch en I Bronze W< #■ 

in the pa.s.sage M ^ ^ Jdon ijdgd nioii wn i 

■s/t ih { gs i also a niodidcation of X‘K) [Lo's note], 
‘ join in worship to our late Mother Mou and to Wu I — 
illustriou.s.’ although the character 35 .s/tf/i, comes after 
both names, the sense is the same. 
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In the oracular sentences the expression ^ yii shih 
is also used (c.g. in ch. 1, p. 12) [Lo's note ; not p. 2, as 
printed], as though it were ^ >ju fei [literally. 

‘ together with Consort ']. This shih here has the import 
of ‘ consort ’ 7 ^ ^ 

‘•The>87a/o Tre/i,'s entry under ^ shih says, ‘The name 
of the Duke of Shao,’ but also quotes from the ■ Recorders 
Chapters ’ [of Shih Chou, the alleged inventor of the 
Creater Seal character], ‘ The Duke of Shao was named 
ch’ou.'^ The two statements are di.screpant. I suspect 
that the Duke of Shao’s name may have been shih, and 
his style ch'ou. With the ancients, the import of the 
name and of the style usually had a certain correspondence 
ife' A ^ ? IS ^ 40 FSt and one sense of ch'ou is that 
of It match, mate. , When the oracular sentences, in con- 
trast with ■' father’, use the term (i.e. ^ pi, as though 
to sat’, ‘She who matches the father') [Lo's note], the 
inference is that the import of ^ sh ih is also •' consort 

■'In this instance of the sole remaining survival of the 
ancient import of the word, though we cannot reach 
complete knowledge, nevertheless we can obtain a general 
notion.” 

I am not sure that I agree with all that Lo writes 
regarding the composition and meaning of the character 
now written ^ sh.ih, partly because I am not quite 
certain that 1 have correctly appreciated the reasoning 
of the last few sentences of the original, in Avhich the 
distinction made by Lo between the words ^ t a few 
lines above and U i should not be overlooked. I there- 
fore subjoin the text of these sentences : — 

b if'ft ^ s 4i5 b [gp Alt g ^ 40 th tB] 

* ^ ^ m nh 1^- IS i 11 4 ? m m 

m B 4 # m %. 

^ ^ ^ V'kn Shao Kunfi mhaj 

Ch'ou, but the Shon actual text «h)es not here in^eit the tno 

character«^ ^ 
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ON SOME EIVER NAMES IN THE RGVEDA 

By Sir AUREL STEIX. K.C.I.E. 

fjlHE liistorical interest presented by Hymn x. 75 of the 
Rojveda, the famous A\(dTstiiti or “ Sons: of the 
Rivers has been recognized ever since tiie critical study 
of Yedic literature began. The numerous ancient river- 
names of North-Western India therein mentioned furnish 
an indication more definite than can be found elsewhere 
of the area once occupied by, or familiar to, the Indo- 
Aiyan people, to whom we owe the oldest literary remains 
of India as contained in the Yedic Sahibitiis. 

In the present note, which regard for manifold urgent 
tasks resulting from my third journey of exploration in 
Central Asia obliges me to keep short, I do not intend to 
di.seuss the entire list of those river names nor its quasi- 
historical import, but merely to put on record a few 
observations which occurred to me long ago while my 
work still lay in the Panjab. d’hey concern the river 
names recorded in a verse of the Hymn, which reads 
thus : — 

No question of text or interpretation ati'ects the general 
meaning of tlie verse, which may be rendered as follows : — 

“ Attend to this my song of praise, O Gaiiga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Sutudri, Parusni ; together with Asikni, O 
Marudvrdha, and with Yitasta, O Arjikiya, listen with 
Susoma.” 

The identity of the first four rivers here enumerated 
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and also of the Vitasta. is suliject to no donlit. 'I'ln-y 
correspond to the present Ganj^es, Jumna, Sarsuti, Sutlej, 
and Jelilaiu (the ancient Hydaspes, still called Vi/nth in 
Kasiniri). The order in -wliich tlie first four are mentioned 
exactly agrees vitli their geographical se(iuence from east 
to vest. Hence Professor Kuth. vlio vas tlie iir.st to 
discuss the passage critically in his epoch-making treatise 
Zu r icJtfc and Ldemtur des Wedtt ( 1846 i, pp. 136 sqq., 
was justified in looking for the tliree rivers Puyu.<>i7, 
MuriidcrdhO-. and Hsi/rnl. which figure in the list between 
them and the N’itasta, among those of the ' Five Rivers’ 
of the Panjilb that intervene between the 8utudri ; 
Sutlej in the east and the Vitastii : Jehlam in the tvest. 
Guided by this sure indication, he succeeded in correctly 
identifying the Asllcnl with the Chenab or Candrabhaga, 
M'hose classical name Akc^lnes is undoubtedly derived 
from the Vedic form by a kind of popular etymologt' ’ 
attested in a glo.ss of Hesychio.s ( ii. p. 1 1 50, ed. Alberti : 
2'acSapd(^a7o? [the exact Greek rendering of Candrabliaga] 
inro AXe^dt'Spov 7r6rapLo<^ txerwvofxdaOp Ka\ liKecrlvrji). 

Xo such definite evidence is available regarding the 
P<i.rn><ni, in which Roth, following Yaska's XiriikUi. 
ix. 26, was prepared to recognize the Iravati, the present 
Rawi. Hut until a Kurvi\al of the name Paiustil can in 
some wav^ be traced, this identificati<m, though probable, 
cannot be considered as certain. The main argument in 
it.s favour is that the Peas, the onlv other Panjab river of 
any importance between the .Sutlej and the Chenab, i.s 
repeatedly mentioned in other H^’inns of the Rgveda 
under its proper ancient designation of VlpCii. 

As regards the Murndvrdhd , which figures in the list 
between the Asiknl ; Akesines and the Vitasta ; Hydaspes, 
and i.s nowhere else mentioned in Vedic literature, Roth 
had to content him.self with the conjectural suggestion 
that by it may Ije meant the united course of the Akesine.s 
and the Hydaspes. For a record of other conjecture.s 
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equally unsupported by philological or geographical 
evidence Zimmer. Alti ndisclies Lehen, p. 12, and Macdonell- 
Keith. 1' "edie Index, ii. p. 135, may he consulted. It is 
unnecessaiy to discuss them in detail ; for a reference to 
the map vill show us a solution which seems to impose 
itself both by regard for geographical position and by 
the obvious explanation it furnishes for a local name 
surviving to the present day. 

If wo pay attention to the position occupied Iw the 
name Marudvrdhil in the list, and bear in mind the fact 
that the narrow Dofib between the Chenab and the 
Jehlam leaves no room for an\' .stream to descend in- 
dependently to the Indus, it is obvious that we have to 
look for the Mdrudvrdha either among the western main 
tributaries of the Chenab or else among those which join 
the Jehlam from the east. Now, among all the affluents 
in question there is none comparable in importance and 
\ olume to the glacier-fed river which joins the right bank 
of the Chenab or Candrabhaga, as it is still known in the 
mountains, in the alpine territory of Kishtwfir, and v hich 
in the Survey of India maps is shown as the “■ Maroo- 
wardwan River '. In its course of about one hundred 
miles it gathers, as can clearly be seen in sheets 28, 4.5. 
4(3 of the ‘Atlas of India’, the greatest j)art of the 
drainage from the almost continuous chain of glacier-girl 
peaks which stretches from the big snowy massif (;f 
Amarnath (17,900 feet above the sea), in the extreme 
north-east of Kashmir proper, to the head-waters of the 
Bhutna River, culminating in the ice-clad Nun-kun Beaks, 
well over 23,000 feet high. Narrow and deep-cut in its 
lowest portion, the valley of Marutvnrditan opens out 
above the point {rlrc. 75 4(5' long., 33' 40' lat.) where 
its two main branches meet, and throughout a total 
length of about forty miles affords ample space for 
cultivation at an elevation of between 6,000 and 
9,000 feet. On the west this portion of the valley 
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iniiiiediately adjoins tlie watershed towards the eastern 
part of the great Kashmir valley watered by the Jehlani 
or Yyath tVitasta). 

It does not require elaborate philological argument to 
prove that in the name Mar u ward av.n , which according 
to the information received by me in Kashmir is borne by 
both the valley and its river, we have the direct phonetic 
derivative of a form closely linked with the Vedic 
Marudrrdha. Among all my Kashmir tours I never 
managed to visit the valley in person — a fact wliich the 
absence of ant’ reference to it in Kalhana'sA’rTyV/iu/vf /(<//// i 
may help to excuse. But I have rea.son to believe that 
the form of the name recorded by the Survey of India 
during its Kashmir operation.s in the late fifties of the 
last century is a substantially correct rendering of the 
name as used by the neighbouring hill population. 

Leaving aside the ending -iran to be accounted for 
presently as a determinant derived from Skt. vana 

forest ", we clearly have the correct phonetic derivative 
of Marncl, the fir.st part of the compound, in Mani-. In 
-icard it is equally easy to recognize the derivative of 
a Yrddhi form *vardlai in which dh. has become dis- 
a.spirated in agreement with a phonetic rule of Ka.smiri 
(cf. Sir George Grierson'.s Platnolod]] of the Modern Indo- 
Arynn Vernaculars. ZD.MG.. 1. p. 9). 

The use of this Ypidhi form nuiy possibly be connected 
with the fact that the .second half of the compound, in 
the form Wdrdwani, is applied independently to the chief 
group of hamlets in the western or main branch of the 
Maruwardwan valle}', while Marn, the first half, is u.sed 
in a corresponding fashion for the inhabited lower portion 
of the eastern branch of the valley drained by the 
Fariabadi tributary. I owe the confirmation of the 
record presented by the ‘ Atlas of India ' to the kindne.ss 
of that veteran geographer and scientist Colonel H. H. 
Godwin - Austen, f.k.s., avIio conducted the survey 
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operations in tlii.s part of Kasliniir territory more than 
luilf a century ago, and vlio still accurately remembers 
all the essential features of their topographj'. 

To this splitting-up of the local name 2IariL-icdrdvu n 
we have an exact parallel in the use of the names Candra 
and Bhaga for the two main branches of the Candrabhaga 
at its head-waters, as attested by the Survey of India 
maps. In the same way, far away in tlie south, the two 
main feeders of the Tungabhadra River each bear one- 
half of the name, being known respectively as the Tunga 
and the Bliadra. I cannot spare time to trace further 
this curious bifurcation of river-names, prompted by 
a kind of ■■ popular etymology But I have little doubt 
that it is widely spread and could be illustrated outside 
India. 

It is espially easy to account for the addition of tlie 
determinant -ii.'un, Skt. rumi, at the end of the compound. 
The name Jfario-wdnhmn applies primarily to the valley, 
and it seems ([uito appropriate that the latter should be 
designated as the “ forest of the Marudvrdha seeing 
that its lower and middle portions liave their sides clothed 
with dense forests of deodars and firs duly marked in the 
Sur\ey map. Skt. r(in<i always takes in Kahniri the 
form irini psee Grierson. Fhonolog)/, etc., ZDilG., 1. p. 12 ; 
also my notes on modern Kahniri forms of local names 
containing Skt. rami, ranikCi, in Edjat. viii. 1438. 1875- 
77), and this we find duly in MuAbuxulivan, the Kasmiri 
form of the name Murnirdrchvau as heard by me in 
Kashmir and probably used by the Kasmiri-speaking 
population of the valley. Ks. Madhvad- represents the 
correct phonetic derivative from a Skt. *2lariidrdrdlut 
through intermediary forms *Murdttivdrdha > *2Iuddu- 
waddha, since Skt. rd > Pkt. dd becomes d in Ks. and 
Skt. rdh, > Pkt. ddh similarly results in Ks. d (cf. Grierson, 
Phonoloijy, loc. cit., |§ 53, 86, 87). Attention must also 
be paid, as Sir George Grierson points out to me, to the 
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undoubted fact that there is continual interchange between 
dentals and cerebrals in Kasiuiri, 

Before leaving the riverine s\-stem of the Chenab I may 
here conveniently call attention to another tributary, the 
name of which, perhaps, also claims an ancient ancestry. 

I mean the ^4 ns River, which receive, s the southern 
drainage of the Pir Pant.sal range between the Rupri and 
(julabgarh passe.s and joins the Chenab above Riassi just 
where it makes its final southward bend to reach the 
Panjab plain. The mere fact that the bed of the Ans 
River forms a straight continuation northward of the 
line followed by the Ciienab after the bend just mentioned 
suffices to attest the relative importance of this tributary. 
Is it possible that we have in its name a lingering trace 
i;f the ancient designation A-'^ikiu once applied to the 
whole river where it emerges from the mountains '! 

Phonetically the suggested derivation would present no 
difficult}’. Under the influence of the stress accent throM’n 
on the flrst .syllable (see Grier.son, PIivikAoijh, ZD.MG., 
xlix. pp. 39o sq.) Asihii would be liable to assume the 
Apabhraihsa form *As)tr. This again, through phonetic 
changes \vell-atte.sted in the development of modern Iiahj- 
Aryan vernaculars, might become *A.ssh and tinally, with 
the nasalized long vowel often resulting from the simpli- 
tication of a double consonant, take the form A.s. which 
1 assume to be the true pronunciation of the name recordeil 
as An.s in the Survey maps (cf. Grierson, ZD.MG., 1. p. •2’2; 
thus, e.g., Skt. u'lih’il > Pkt. a/'/dn becomes ithl. in Jlinili). 

Of the river names mentioned in our verse there still 
remain two for discussion. The la.st of them is Husoind, 
iound likewise in a few other Rgveda passages, and for 
this \ ivien de fsaint-ilartin has long ago indicated what 
appears to me the right identification. He took it to be 
the present Sohaii River (also spelt Saivan,), ^^hich flows 
fi-om the outer Hazara Hills through the Rawalpindi 
District and reaches the Indus north of the Salt Range 
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(cf. V. de Saiut-Martin, Elude sur la geographic, etc., du 
nord-ouest dc I'lnde, 1860, p. 35). The Greek form of 
the name, S6ai’o<; or 'S6a^.o<;, as recorded by Megasthenes 
(see Arrian, Tndika, iv. 12; Schweinbeck, Jlegasthenes, 
31), proves the antiquity of the change of medial Skt. s 
into h. so common in the vernaculars of the north-west 
of India. For the reduction of the 0 into d in the second 
•syllable of the name, Grierson, Phonology , ZDMG., xlix. 
p. 409, may be compared. Possibly the correct pro- 
nunciation of the name is (S'o/(u », which would represent 
a closer approximation to the original. 

With the Susoma ; Sohan we have reached the extreme 
west of the Paficanada or Panjab proper. If we are right 
in assuming for the remaining Arjlklyd the same exact 
geographical sequence from ea.st to west observed in the 
preceding river-names, Ave must clearl}' look for it between 
the Yitasta in the east and the Susoma in the west. 

There is no river or even stream of any importance 
crossing the much-broken plateaus and low hill chains 
of the Salt Range which fill the area betAveen those tAvo 
rivers. Hence Ave are led to look for the Arjlklyd among 
the chief tributaries AAdiich the Yitasta receives on its 
right bank before it emerges from the mountains abov(; 
the toAvn of Jehlam. Of these there are tAVO of con- 
siderable size. One is the Kishanganga, the Krsna of 
the Rdjataraiigiiu, Avhich drains the high snoAvy ranges 
north of Kashmir and at the confluence I'ear MuzatFanlbad 
rivals the Yitasta in volume. The othei is the Kunhar 
River, Alberuui's Ku^ndrt, Avhich gathers the mountain 
•streams of the big Kaghaii Yalley in the north and joins 
the Yitasta some five miles beloAV Muzatfarabad. Both 
Kishanganga and Kunhar Avould be important enough to 
figure in our Yedic Catalogue of RKers ” ; but I am 
quite unable to trace in the case cf either any designation 
ancient or modern that might be connected Avith the name 
Arjlklyd. 

•JRAS. 1917. 7 
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None of the Rgveda passages wliicli uieiitioii the 
Arjikiya again or give tlie obviously related ethnic 
designation of Arjikas and Arjikiyas (cf. Macdonell-Keith. 
Veche Index, i. pp. 62 sqq. ) lielp us to a definite location. 
Professor Hillebrandt, when discu.ssing these names in his 
VedisclLC Mytholocjie, i. pp. 126 sqq., thought that he could 
locate them near Kashmir, owing to the connection he 
assumed between Arjika and the chief 'ApauKr}<;. whom 
Arrian mentions as the brother of 'A^iaapri!;, chief of the 
Abhi.saras, i.e. the tribes occupying the outer hills south 
of Kashmir between the Cheiuib and the Jehlam. But 
this supposed connection fails us, since I have shown 
elsewhere that by ’ApauK)i<; is meant the chief of Urasa 
or Hazara, the name of whose territory figures as 'Apaa 
or Ovupaa in Ptolemy's Geography (cf. my note on 

RCijat. V. 217). 

I may conclude this note with a brief general observa- 
tion. The analysis of the river names given in our 
Pigveda verse has proved that, leaving aside the still 
uncertain Arjikiya, they follow each other in strict order 
from east to west. The exact geographical knowledge 
thus indicated, ranging over a great extent of country, 
might at first sight cause surprise, since it seems impossible 
to suppose tho.t the composer of the h adTstut I could have 
had before him a trpographical record in the shape of 
either text or map. \et the difiiculty is easilv removed 
in the light of actual travel experience. During mv 
C entral- Asian explorations I have again and again come 
into contact with men, whether Turkis of the Tarim 
Basin engaged in long journeys as traders and caravan 
men, or nomadic Mongols, who, wholly illiterate and 
unable to keep any but mental records, could yet without 
any apparent effort give a brief but reasonably accurate 
account of the successive stages, with passes, streams, and 
othei important natuial £eatiire.s, winch they had passed on 
journeys extending over far more than a thousand miles. 
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It is probable that in India also, in spite of all modern 
changes, similar geographical knowledge of a wholly 
empiric kind might still be gathered from pilgrims, 
traders, and others accustomed to distant peregrinations. 
It is safe to assume the same facility of obtaining 
exact information in ancient times : so that the only 
difficulty which the composer of the Hymn is likely to 
have experienced, when recording the river names, was 
how to fit their sequence with his metre. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KASSITES 

Bv THEOPIULUS G. PINXHES 

JX tlic monograph by Professor Sayce and myself, Tin- 
Tahlct fro III Yiizgui in thr Licerpool Institute of 
Arclniuloijij (I believe the docuiueiit is itow in the Louvre), 
which forms vol. xi of the Asiatic Societij Monographs 
(see pp. 15-1!)), I discussed the possibility of Kassite 
beino- a language more or less akin to Hittite. In dealing 
witli this que.stiou, I made use of the well-known tablet 
discovered by the late Hormuzd Rassam in 1882, and 
published in transcription by Professor Fried. Delitzsch 
in Ids Die Sprachc dec Kossder (Leipzig. 188-1). T(; all 

appearance this important inscription has never been 
printed in the original character, and as its appearance 
is held to be desirable, I now place before the British 
public the copy which I made in 1882 or 1883. 

The British Museum being at present closed owing to 
the War. I have not had an opportunity of revising the 
text, but as it agrees in the main with Delitzsch's 
transcription and the notes thereon, it cannot be very 
far from correct. No attempt has been made to keep 
the proportions of the original, but my copies would have 
been better if they had been drawn somewhat bi'oader. 
The obverse, which is broken at the beginning, originallv 
had 27 hmes, as the summation (48) in the remains of the 
only colophon -line preserved shows (48 and 1 colophon- 
line = 49 ; total lines on the reverse, 22 ; 22 from 49 = 27 ). 
The colophon originally consisted of at least two lines, 
but the fracture which has deprived ns of lines 1 and 2 of 
the obverse has destroyed almost all the colophon except 
the numeral. 
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1 


Obverse 


o. 

ril - 



■'“Sill 

the Moon-gud. 

4. 

SflL 

- 

ah 

Sainas 

the Sun-god. 

o. 

su-n 

ia 

as ' 

Sanms 

the Sun-goil. 

6. 

ub-ri 

-ia 

as ' 

Addii, Rammanu 

the Wind-god. 

7. 

bu 

ufc 

ha ^ ‘ 

Addu, Rammanu 

the Wind-god. 

8. 

nui 

- rat - 

tas 

““ En-urta 

the War-god. 

9. 


- 

dir 

En-urta 

the War-goih 

10. 

ha 

- 

la 

Gu • la 

goddess (iiilu. 

11. 

ka 

- mill 

la 

E - a 

the god Ea. 

12. 

su 

■ ga - 

ab 

Nergal 

the Plagiie-god. 

13. 

su - 

ga - mu 

- na 

Xergal Xusku 

the Plague-god, 






tlie Light -god. 

14. 



dur 

Xergal 

the PLigue-god. 

1.5. 

su 

gur 

ra 

Su-mali-ia 

the god Sumali\a. 

10. 

mi 

ri • zi 

- ir 

Beltu 

the goddes> Belti^ 

17. 

ba 

as 

h*-* 

i - lu 

god. 

IS. 

da 

ka 

as 

ka • ka - bu 

star. 

19. 

da 

- gil 

g* 

rtanui-u 

heaven. 

■20. 

i 

111 - 

hi 

samu-u 

heaven. 

■21. 

/i - 

in - bi 

- na 

zi - na 


■22. 

ini 

11 - ia 

- as 

Or - - tu'u 

eai th. 

23. 

tu - 

ru ulj 

- na 

sa - a - ru 

wind. 

24. 


an 

zi 

j sar - ru 

king. 

25. 

nil 


la 

1 . 

1 ?>ur - ru 

king. 

■26. 

nia 


li 

1 a - \vi • [luj 

man. 

27. 

me 

- 

h 

1 ar - [diij 

servant. 


^ Or liuhthhn. 
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^ If 





«T ^ 


H 

>m ^ 

-m 



ii ^ 


mms? 




^ TF ^ 

^5? ^ If 

TT "^I'll llili 

Iml 
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l’S. 

kii 

uk 

la 

I’D. 

as 

- lu - 

ill 

:i0. 

na 

as 

pu 

.‘U. 

nia 

ar - 


•Sl'. 

ha 

me 

ru 

o3. 

sa 

11 

I>» 

:!4. 

ya 


.Sll 

ar,. 

as 


rak 

•S'i. 



sli- 

37. 

e 


me 

38. 

na 


Y.\ 

:jy. 

ka 

- das - 

man 

40. 

sa • 

ga * rak 

- ti 

41. 

nim 

- gi - ra 

- ah 

4-2. 

ii 

7.1 

lb 

43. 

has 


mar 

44. 


- im - 

ina& 

4.5. 

sa 

n 

}>ii 

40. 

siiii 


di 

47. 

ki 



48. 

ni 



49. 

Aril 

ia*u sainiiet 



4S 

(line?) . 



Rtvi:RSi: 
an - (III - . 
paj) - pu - n 
ni - i - iu 
qaq • (pa - clu 
te - e - pu 
se - e ' pu 
ina - a - turn 
mu • (hi - u 
(p\ ' • tu 

a • • u 

m 1 - hini 
tu • kul - turn 
nap - • ru 

e - te - ruax 
e - te - luiii 
ka - >u • ~u 
U - (la - nu 
tu - ul • lu - u 
iKi • (la - nu 
ki - (li - nu 
kir ' tu 

an 


young 5-lave. 

head. 

foot. 

foot. 

countiy. 

wise one. 

bow. 

to come forth, grow. 

])i oteetion. 

help. 

1 edemption. 
to liold. piotect. 
do. 

offspring, 
to luuig up. 
to give. 
oidinaiKJo. 
ju-'tice. 
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Though main' vocabularies from the ruin-mounds (^f 
Babylonia and Assyria exist, none of them, it may safely 
be said, are exactly like this. The object of the others 
was the explanation of the Sumerian language, which 
had been bound up for tliousands of years with the 
Semitic tongue of Babjdonia, and had, therefore, become 
a necessity to enable the thousands of religious and 
historical inscriptions to be interpreted. The object of 
the present list, however, was simply to supply such 
information as would enable the names of the Kassite 
dynasty, which ruled over Babylonia from about 1570- 
1075 B.C., to be understood, at least in part. The number 
of the Kassite rulers between those two dates, however, 
was rather large, and it i.s clear that all tlie names 
contained therein were not dealt with, even though we 
subtract from the thirtv-six kings constituting the 
dynasty those who bore Semitic names. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the compiler confined himself to the few 
names contained in the list which gives the names of the 
kings of Babylonia with their Semitic renderings, supple- 
mented by a few other.s. This text, which is printed in 
the fifth volume of the Ctineiforni Inscriptions of TB. 
pi. dl, is as follows: — 

Col. I 

Kti-\u'-;.r.il-zu Be my ^lieplierd. 

g4. Snii-inas.-!i'[>uk Bi-duii-ilu Mat'duk C'hikl of Merodaeli. 

•i.j. LT-lam-biir-ya-as C'liikl of tlje Bord ot 

tlie land.'-. 

26. Xa-zi-muru-tas Sd-ilu En-urta Protection of En-urta, 

27. ,\Iedi-ii-[)ak .Awd-ilu .Murdiik .Man of Merodacli. 

2S. Biir-na-bur-ya-aS Ki-din-bel-inatati Ordinance of the LonI 

of the lainls. 

29. Ka-dai-raan-(l.i:n-lil Tukul-ti-ilu En-lil My trust is Ehilil. 

Col. IV 

U-Uim-har-be Li-daii-ilu En-ld Cliild of Enlil. 

34. Ale li-ha-li Awil-iltu Guda Alan ot Giila. 

.3.7. Ale-li-su-mu Awd-ilu .Su-na-mu-na Alan of Saqainnna. ' 

^ According to the Kassite vocabulary, this is a compound name, 
possibly to be decompo.sed as Siiqa (Siiqnh) and ifnnn. It is e.x()lained 
as equivalent to the Babylonian Nergal and Xusku, p. 102. 13. 
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iiG. Ale-ii-d. fSi-bar-ru AwiLilu Si-i-ma-li-ia Man of Simalia. 

ST. Ale-li - sail iV%vil-[iln Samas] Man of the Sun-god. 

SS. Xim-gi-ra-bi E - te - ru Protect. 

o9. Xim-gi-ra-bi-sab E-te-ru-plu Samas] Protect, (0) Sun-god. 

40. Xim-gi-ra-bi-bur-ia-as E-te-[ru-bel-matati] Protect. (0) Lord of 

the lands. 

41. Ka-da.s-man-bur-ia-as Tukul[-ti-bM-matati] M\' trust is the Lord 

of the lands. 

42. Ka-das-nian - sah Tukul[-ti-ila Sainajs My trust is the Sun- 

god. 

4,3. Xa - zi - Ji - pak [Sil - ilu]Marduk Protection of Mero- 

daeli. 

44. Xa-zi-bur-ya-as [Sil ■ bel -]matati Protection of the Lord 

of the lands. 

Here couie.s a division-line, followed by a line of 
cuneiform script ending with the word qcihu, he ’ or 
“ they speak I conjecture that the line read somewhat 
as follows: Annuuti sarrdni m Kassii qabd, “These 
are the kings who are called Kassite.” It is also probable 
that column iv, which begins on the reverse, beneath the 
point on the obverse where column i ends, was intended 
to continue it, just as column iii — the right-hand column 
of the reverse — alwaj’s continues column ii, the right- 
hand column of the obverse. Nevertheless, the colophon 
4vas evidently at the end of the left-hand column of the 
reverse — the fourth column of the tablet. 

The text which I published in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Arclueoloyy for May. 1884, lias, in 
chronological order, the following additional names : — 

(Pandas (or (ladda^.), 10 years. 

Agum*&i, his son, '22 years. 

Kastilyasi, 22 years. 

Ussi (or Dusi), liis son, 8 year«5. 

Adii-me(?)-tas .... 

Ur zi-n-inas 

Further Kas.site names occur in the following list of 
rulers given in part according to Hilprecht in Old 
Babylonian Inscriptions ch iefly from Xi rfcr, Philadelphia, 
1893, p. 37, with corrections made by myself several 
years ago at the reijuest of Professor Lehmann-Haupt, 
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find coutirniiii;; at least one very acute conjecture whicli 
lie had made : — 


1.1. AdJu-museiir (Sem.) 

14. Kadas-man-Siii ' 

1."). Kudur-Turgu 

1(5. .Sagai'dkti-burias, hii son 

IT. Kuri-galzu I, "-on of K.nl.iJman-liarlio 

18. Kara-nidai 

19. Burna-bunai,- ?on of Knri-gaizu I 
lid. Kara-harda.i. son of Kai'a-inda8 
dl. TTazi-bugai " (usurper) 

•22. Kmi-galzii II, sou of Bin na-burias 

2.3. Xazi-Maruttas,'* Ids son 

24. Kadai man-Turgu.^ his sOn 

23. Kada'-man-btiriai,'’ his son 

■26. Kudur-. . .-ti 

27. iSagarak-ti-iiiU'ias 

2.8. Kaitilyasu, his son 

•29. Bel-sutu-iddina I (Semitic) 

.30. Kadas-inan-liarlie ' 

.31. Addu-suin-iddina (Semitic) 

;I2. Addu-Sum-nsur (Semitic) 

.33. Aleli-SipaU.’* his son 

.34. Alarduk-abla-iddimi (Semitic), his son 

.3.3. Ziigaga-sum-iddina (.Semitic) 

36. Bel-.sum-iddina II (.Semitic). 


1442-1422 labt. 2d yeari). 
14^2^2-140S labt. 1.3 veai-'i. 
140S-1.39.3 labt. 1.3 jcai;,). 
1.393-1373 (abt. 2d year'). 
1.373-1.34.8 labt. 2.3 yc.irsi. 
134.8-1.343 lalit. 5 yearsi. 
1343-1318 labt. •2.3 \earsi. 

I. 31S-1.3d8 (abt. Id years). 
1308-1307 (abt. 1 yeai). 
1307-1284 (nearly ^23 teat's). 
1-284- 1-2.38 (26 years). 
1258-1241 (17 years). 
1-241-1'2.39 ( 2 year-). 
123!»-1233 ( 6 years). 
123.3-1-2-20 (13 year.-). 
T2-20-T211 ( 9 years). 
1211-1-209 (U- year-i. 
1209-1208 (U year-). 

1 ’208-1 •2(32 ( 6 year- 1 . 
1-202-1172 (.30 year-i. 

1 172-11.37 (1-3 years). 

II. 37-1144 ()3 year.s). 

1141-1 14.3 ( 1 year). 
1143-1140 ( 3 years). 


The very o-radual Bahyloniunizino- of tlic.se Kas.sitc 
rulers will he noticed. This was doubtle.ss due to the 
ora(iual loss of the "land of Kassu’’ hy the di’iiasty here 
H'iveii. Bel-.suin-iddina (hi.s name may also be read 
Bel-iiadiu-sumi) seems to have hecu fittackcd hy an 
Elamite king beariii" the Kassite mime of Kidin-Hutruda.s. 
The Kassites, therefore, finding that they were becoming 
as it tvere vas.sals of Babylonia, had, at an early date, 
placed fiiiother ruler on the throne, and that ruler had 
apparently become king of Elam also. In conno.xion 
' No. 14, *• my tiM-t IS the Moon-god.” 

- Xo. 19, ■“ ordiiunice ot the Lord of the world,” i.e. H.uhul. 

^ Xo. lil, “ protection It? *’ 

•* Xo. 28, “protection i'-. Kn-urta.'’ 

^ Xo. 24, “my trU'^t 

Xo. 2o, “ my till'll i'5 tJie Lord of the lands,’* i.e. Hadad. 

^ Xo. 80, “ my trust is Enlil.*’ 

® Xo. 38, “ man of Merodaoh.*' 
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Avltli this, it is to be noted that Kiiduu- . . -ti has a name 
of whicli the first part may he Elamite. 

To the above names must be added tliose of the 
inscription of a kiim’ named Ai^u™, or Agu-kak-rime. wlio 
is apparently described by tlie (iKassite) tvords uy<i 
(juriiinns. He Avas ■■ of the pure seed of tlie god 
Sui’iamunu ' and describes liimself, also, as descendant 

of Ahi-gu- Xotwithstanding the reluctance of 

the Germans to take up my reading of Ha\-. 1884, I am 
inclined to think that I was then right in reading u-mai 
as rjuru-mu^, and in this case we ought to read the name 
of the sixth ruler of the dynasty as Urzi-gurumas, the 
seventh being Agiim or Agu-kak-rime. 

How long Agum reigned we do not know, but his 
eight-column inscription, preserved to us otving to the 
orders of the Assyrian king Assur-bani-apli, “■ the great 
and noble Asnapper, ’ shows that he was an energetic 
ruler, and possibly a great conqueror. He calls himself 
king of the Kassites and the Akkadians (Semitic Baby- 
lonians), king of the wide land of Babylon (possibly 
meaning the vast extent of territory covered by tliat 
cit}’ and the province belonging thereto), colonizer of 
Asnunuak, ‘ a wide-spread people,” king of the 'pmhin 
(plain) and the dlman, king of Gutium (^Media), nise 
xuklati, “ a foolish people,” according to German Assyrio- 
logists. Finally, he Avas the king ruling over the four 
regions, and the favourite of the great gods. The in- 
scription giving these details refers to the restoration of 
the temple of Belus at Babylon effected by Agu™, or 
executed b}' his orders. 

ComparativelA'’ fcAA”^ Kassite names arc found in the 
Kassite letters published by Radau {Lcttera to Katisitc 
Kings from tJir Temple-Arch ivrs of Xippur, Philadelphia, 
1908), but there may be some Avhich have assumed a 

' YAsewheve tiuqamniiaoi-Sugnmiiim — seei'I’- 10- fl- HI of transcription), 
106 (1. 35 and note), 110, and 114. 
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•Semitic form, and are tlierefore unrecognizable. Among 
the more certain are tlie following: — 

HaAma. 

Ha>-nuir. 

Hu[dibti]l. father of Abbfuttjanitu (Mitannian). 

Meli-Si[)ak, ••mail of Merodacli." 

Meli-Suqamuna, “man of Suqamuna.’* 

Xazi-Enlil, “ protection i> Enlil.*' 

Ximj^n-^ar-ili. “ Ximgi is king of tlie gods.” 

Siriias or Siridas. 

Tadu, in Mar (or Marat)*tadu, “ child of Tadu.'‘ 

Udasas. in Mar-Vdasa<y “son of Udaia-^.” 

Vsiib-lSipak, “ protect (?). (O) Merodach," in Mdr-U<nh-Sijj/tk. 

The following Kas.site names are given by Professor 
A. T. Clay in the fifteenth volume of the n 

E.rpeclition of the University of Pennsylvnnia, under the 
title Documents from the Temple- Archives of Xippur. 
(luted in the reign of Kassite Kings : — 

hiimdi-Sipak, “give, (O) Alerodacli." 

^jimcli '-^iigab, "give. (O) Sugub.’’ 

Simdi-buqamnna, "give. (0) Siiqainiiiia.'' 

S^indi --Bui-ias, "give, (O) Lord of the lands." 

Sindi 'LUbriaS, "give, (O) Wiiui-god." 

Tunatnis. 


X.VMES WITH A Bai'.yi.oman ki.kment 


(a) Ka>slfe noun or rerh and Baby- 

(b) Babylonian nonn 

or n rh and 

lonian dirinK Ufim*'. 

Ka-.-'-iff diriio 

na/ia 

Burra-rTU-siliin, “Ordinance of 

Eriba - ^^uqamuna. 

“ Augment. 

( Ju-silim. ” 

(0) Siuiamuna." 


Burra - I^tar, “ Ordinance oi 

Izkur-SiKjamuna, 

* ‘ Suqanuiiia 

Istar." 

has recorded.” 

Burra-I'^tar-Agade, “ Ordinance 

Kidin - Suqaniuna, 

“ Oi dinanc*' 

of l^tar of Agade ” (Akkad). 

ot Suqainuna ' ( = 

Burra - vSiuja- 

Burra - Kaininanu, “ Ordinance 

inuna). 

of Ha<lad ” ( = Burra-bunas). 

X^ur • Siu|ainuna. 

" Light of 

Mem - Enlil, better, perhajis. 

Suqainuna.” 


Meli-Enlil, "Enlirsman" {^ileli- 

Siri^ti-Su(iainuna, 

“ SiKiamuna'" 

Hai be). 

root.” 


Xazi-Bel. “ Bel is protection.” 

SiKjamiina - eri-^, 

“ SvKiamuna 

^)indi-Bfd, “(live, (0) Bel.” 

planteth.” 

* AKo given 

a< Sindi. 


- AKo given 

a.s Simdi. 
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Names with a Known and Unknown* Element 


Albadi-Satj. 

Burra-Albau. ** Ordinance of 
Alban. ” 

Bui ra-Sali {-Sam). 

Burra-Sigme (-Sigmi), 
Burra-Suhizalnl. 

Ditnabdi-Uras IB). 

Gab-martab 

( nizarzar-Buga^. < Jazalzar- 
Bugas." 

Hasma-Haibe. 

Hasmar-Galdu. 

Humurbia-Sah. 

Ip|)a-Burias. 

Karak-Sah. 

Kilamdi'Sugab. 

Kilan-Ubrias. 

Kilandi-Ubrias. 

Kub^ia-Sah. 

Other 

Agi&si-sa, or simply Agissi. 
Agi-teru, or Agitesub. 

Agizzi. 

Algizzi. 

AltukZrari. 

Alzibu. 

Ariaenni. 

Ariaiiiina. 

Ari-kirme. 

Ari-parni. 

Ari-teru (or Ari-lesub). 
Z?/n-(?)si-nimgir (or A';///(?)i.i- 
nimgir). 

Burra-liarbe, “ Ordinance of 
Enlil." 

Dasper- . 

En-urta yaba^. 

Hadi-misas. 

Has-mabu. 

Hasmc-tern, or HaMiie-teAib. 
Humar-, or Humurbia-Sab. 
Hut-teru or Hut-tesub. 

Jkukku. 

KasSi. 


Kunindi- Bugas. 

Klin undi- Burial. 

Kuiiad-Sah. 

Manudi (or Mabaddb-Buria-. 
Nakim-Sah. 

Xibia*Sah. 

Bakki-Sah. 

<^a'Sugab. 

Sad-barhu. 

Sibbar-Sah. 

Sibbar-Sugab. 

Subaiii-Salj. 

Taranidi-Salj. 

Tiamma-Haibe. 

Tihliin-Sab (or Tiliti-Sahi. 
Uddi-Sah. 

Ugiiia-Sah. 

U«pi (Usbi)-Sah. 

Uzubsia-Sah. 

Names 

Kasyan. 

Kilamdaku. 

Kil-tern. or KiI-teAib. 
Kuriad-Sab. 

Limmegag(k). 

Meh. 

Miras (or Mirarum). 
Nagim-Sab. 

Nan-tern, or Nan-tesub. 
Nibiyu-Sab. 

Niras. 

Kadbas. or Radbarum. 
Sa<bbaiku. 

Sad-dirme. 

Sil-teru, or Sil-tesidn 
Sindi-Bel, “Give, (O) Bel." 
Siristi .... (or Semitic b. 
Snigig. 

Suras, 

Taiamdi-Sab. 

Tessu. 

Tiya(m)ma-Haibe. 
Turari-toru \ov Turari-te-ub), 

Umbi. 


1 Written 
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L iiibi-lfiu. or Metil\a'ii (leiii. ). or 

Urhi-teiu. or L'lhi-te^ub. (teiii.). 


One of the most important inscriptions for some of tlie 
languau-e.s with which the Ass\-rians were ac([uuiiite(l. 
is Iv. 2100. wliich, liowever, does not "i\e many ivassite 
words. It is a list of gods, ending with tlie various 
foreign words for •' god ”, and i.s. on that account, of 
considerable intere.st. This list tells us that the word 
for Hadad or Riminon in Kassite (/rntsa) was Buria.t. 
whicli the Kas.site list now published tells us was pro- 
nounced also Ubr ’ta^, and the list of king's names with 
renderings into Assyrian translates by ‘'the lord of the 
lands The word for " god ” in the same inscription 
(rev., 1. 12) is given as maihn, though both my copy and 
Fried. Delitzsch's transcription of the same word in the 
Kassite vocabulary found by Rassam make it to be baslni. 
The confusion arises from the likeness between the ba 
and ma in late Babylonian inscriptions. 

The following is a list of words, probably Kassite, 
alphabetically arranged : — 


Agis»i. 

dagilgi, lieaven. 

Agi-tesub. 

(Uikus, ,'Ntar. 

Agizzi. 

Diir, Tur, Xergal. 

Asu. 

iilbudi. 

Ibiue, to go forth. 

alban. 

<hib in (Jab-marta.s. 

algizzA. 

Gidar, the god Kn-urta. 

Ari, by 2>nnu\ or 

< diruina.s. 

Te^vh. 

Ariiiiniiui. 

Uadi in liadi-iui'«ah. 

Ariaiini. 

Hala, the gofhless <dila. 

asiulu, young .slave. 

haineru, toot. 

asrak, wise man. 

Harbe, the god TbnhI. 
Hurdas. 

Barsi in Bar'«i-iiimgir. 

Has-mubu. 

liasbu, god. 

hasmar. 

Bugas. 

hasuie. 

bur, lord. 

Hulabha. Hadad, Rimmon 

burna (burra), ordinance. 

Hiunar- or Huinurbia-Sab. 

buzarzar, buzalzar. 

hut in Hut-teaiib. 
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las or yas, earth. 

Ikukku. 
ilulu, heaven, 
indas. 
ippi. 

Kadas, trust. 

Kamullu, the god Ea. 

kara. 

karak. 

Kassi, Kusau, the Kassite god 
kasyau. 

ki' .... ordinance. 
Kilamdaku. 

Kilamdi. 

Kilan. 

Kilandi. 

Kil-tesub. 

Kubsia. 

Kunindi, Kunundi. 
kuriad in Kuriad-sah. 

Limmegag (or -gak). 

Mali, man. 

Manudi (or Mabaddi), 
Marattas, the god En-urta. 
maShu, head, 
meli, servant, 
rairias, the earth. 

Mirizir, Beltis. 

Murutas, the god En-urta. 

Nagim in Nagini-Sah. 
nasbu, man. 

Nan in Nan-tesub. 
iiazi, protection, 
nibia. 
ivimgi. 

nimgirab(i), protect. 

ni- . . . , righteousness. 

niras. 

nula, king. 

Pakki. 


Qa in Qa-JSngab. 

sad in ►t'ad-dirme. 

8agarak, trust. 

Sah, iSaiiias, the sun-god. 
sail. 

saripu, foot 
saripu, to hang up. 

Si-barra. the god vSi-malia. 
siggar in Siggar-iSugab. 
sigme. 

simdi, sindi, to give, 
simmas. oSspriiig. 

Sipak, Merodacii. 
sir, bow. 

Sirisas. 

siristi. 

Subaiu in Subani-Sah. 

Sugab, Nergal. 

Sugurra, the god Su-malia {see 
S i -barra = JSi -mal i a ) . 

Suhisabil. 

Suigig. 

Suqanuina, Nergal and Nusku. 

Taramdi-sah. 

tessu. 

tia(m)ma in Tia(m)ma-harbe. 
tilias. 

tilisu in Tilisu-sah. 

Tuiiami(s). 

Turgu, the god Enlil. 
turuhna, wind. 

Ubrias, Burias, Hadad. 
udasas. 

uddi in Uddi sah. 
ugisia in Ugisia-.sah. 
ulam, child. 

Umbi in Umbi-tesub. 

Urbi in Urbi-tesub. 
ursi. 

uzab, protect. 

Uzubsia in Uzubsia-sah. 


As it is clear that Kassite names have considerable 
analogy with those of Babylonia and Assyria, it is just 
possible that the Semitic and Semitic Cossean names of 
JTiAS. 1917 . * 
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this period Avill help in their interpietation. Thus we 
have Eriha-Suqariiunu. '■ Suqamuiia lias augmented"; 
Xur-Suqn)iiun‘i. " light of Xergal and Xusku ' ; 

Sil>ak, -Suqii.muiLii . •■root(?) of Merodaeh," ‘‘of Xergal 
and Xusku"; 'TaMaku-anii-Ka'imillaiauiii . “I trust to 
Ea (and Damkina s') ’ ; and several others ; hut we have 
not enough data to allow of the Kassite synonyms being 
recognized. That progress will ultimately be made in 
this study, however, there can be but little doubt. 
E.vcavations in Hittite cities have enabled a gratifying 
amount of material bearing upon the Hittite wedge- 
written inscriptions to be found — in all probability the 
same success awaits the excavator in the ruin-mounds of 
the land of Ka.ssu and the neighbouring state of Yasubi- 
gallu mentioned by Sennacherib. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


APPAYANA : UPPAYANA 

Mr. Xarasimhachar has given in his Mj’sore Archaeo- 
logical Report for 1914-15, p. 46 tf., an account of 
a long inscription at Xagai, in the Nizam’s territoiy, the 
first part of which refers itself to the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Soinesvara I and hears a date 
falling in a.d. 1062. Mr. Narasimliachar finds here 
a term iippayaija, which is given in Kittel's Kannada— 
English Dictionary, from a Kosa, as meaning ‘ the 
cessation of a journey ’ [a halt], with a suggestion that 
it may come from an original utpayana. 

There is certainly one epigrapliic case in which the 
word uppayami is found ; namely, an inscription of 
A.D. 1077 at Wadageri, in the same territory, where the 
expression is Xadaviyziippaijuna-vldinol} I have taken 
this as giving a place named Nadaviyuppayanavidu.- 
But I do not hesitate to lind here tlie word in Kittel’s 
Dictionary to which Mr. Narasimliachar has drawn 
attention, and to render the expression now as meaning 

at the halting-camp at Xadavi. 

The term appayann seems to be found again in an 
inscription of A.n. 1106 at Kuliyageri, also in the same 
territory, where the transcription in the Elliot MS. 
Collection gives : — ChaiiidiTideviya tadiya Tlaihdura 
dahidada parama-divsad^uppayana-vidinol ; ^ ’• when the 
army was for some days at the halting-camp at Handur 
on the bank of the ChandradevJ.” 

* I quote thii icconl from iiik-impi-esMons. 

“ Di/n. Kan. p. 410. 

I quote from the Loiuleu copy, vol. I, p. ‘2S9 fi : here pnrama-divsad 
is pliiuilya misreading o( paf(trnNi-diriisafl or ^demi^ad ; and most probably 
damdadfi of dandinn. 
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Mr. Xarasiiiihacliar would find the waiiie term vppdijann. 
with the same meaning, ■' the cessation of a journey ’ 
[i.e. a lialt], in the Xagai record of A.D. 1062. As regard.^ 
the meaning, he is certainly right. But I am able to 
saj^, from ink-impressions for which I am indebted to 
Mr. G. Yazdani of the Hyderabad Arclueological Survey, 
that the actual form here is appuyu na, with a, not u, in 
the first syllable ; ' the text runs ; — Benneya dandina 
palavum-devasad=appayana-vidinol ; " when the army was 
for some da 3 ’s at the halting-camp at Benne.” 

In the form appayajut this term is found again in an 
inscription of A.D. 1060 at Sudi, in the Dharwfir District, 
Bombaj’, where we have : — Sindavadi-nada balu-a gramaiii 
Puli\’=appayana-vLdinol : “at the halting-camp at Puli, 
a village in the Sindavadi district.” - 

We thus have a word meaning ‘ a halt in two slight! \' 
different forms : — 

1. appayana : from the records of a.d. 1060 and 1062. 
This may be traced safely to a Sanskrit *nprayana. 
‘ a not going forth or forward which is found somewhere 
in the Pafichatantra in the form (iprnydnulM with the 
meaning of ‘ an interruption or breaking of a journe}' : 
a halt (on a journej')-’® 

2. uppayawi ; from the records of a.d. 1077 and 1106. 
There is no separate Sanskrit word to account for this : 
it must be a corruption of uppuyiiuff, bv a change of 
initial a to -n which is found also in uiiyu/fd, uinjuta, 
from ahfjn-ilifJui, ‘the thumb, great toe’. 

J. F. Fleet. 

■ The word is so clear iii tlie imj)re-.sion> that n is diHicult to tliitik 
how .Mr. Xarasimhaoh.ir or liis traiisci iher can have found liere the form 
with II, instead of n. in the first syllable 

I nuote this lecoid ftoin an iiik-imin ession, I have i^'iven a note on 
it in the Iiul. Aiit., 1901, p. 2.‘)7. where I took the name as Pnhyap- 
payanaviclu : this, of coni.se, ts to he corrected now ; hut without 
interfering with my identification of the place with the “ Hoolyheade'’ 
of the Indian Atlas bheet .IS, m the Bellary District, Madras. 

‘ See the St. Petersburg Lexicon in smaller parts, and MoiiierAVilliam.s' 
Dictionary. 
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NELE-VIDU ; APPAYANA-VIDU 

Our examination of the word appayana, uppayana, 
lias led to a better understanding of a term nele-vldu 
whicli is found in many Kanarese inscriptions, and for 
wliicli we have the equivalent sthim-sihira in Sanskrit 
records.^ This term is made up of nele, ‘ standing ; 
standing-place ; a place of residence, an abode etc., 
and hulii, ‘a halting-place; a camp; a habitation, abode, 
residence,’ etc., and is given in Kittel’s Dictionaiy as 
a synonym of nela-inane, and so as meaning ‘ an abode, 
a place of residence ’. It is always preceded by a separate 
genitive; e.g., Kahjdnacla 'iiele-vidinol, “at the nele-vldu of 
Kalyana." And we have been accustomed to render it 
by “ at the capital of (Kalyana, or as the case may be),” 
and “ at the residence (of Kalyana, etc.).” It can be 
seen now, however, that it does not qualify the place 
in connection with which it is used, but denotes something 
belonging to that place and situated at it, and that what 
it really means is ‘ a fixed, permanent, or standing camp 
in short, a “ cantonment” just such as we have now at so 
many large civil stations in India which are also places of 
military importance. 

The inscriptions give a nele-vldu, a cantonment, at 
each of the following places:- — Balipura,® Balligave,* 
i.e. Belagami ; Baiikapura ; “ Belturu ;® Bemmattanur ; 

^ 8ee p. 118 below, n. 14. 

' I do not claim to j^ive an exhaustive list of the places, and have, in 
fact, omitted a feM’^ names for which we have neither a reliable reading 
nor a photograph or a facsimile. Still less do I aim at giving all the 
references for them. 

hid. Ant., vol. 5, p. IG, line 25, ~Pdti, Sanskrit y and Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions, No. 154, = £'p/. Cam., vol. 7 (Shimoga), Sk. 125. 

* Ind. Ant., vol. 4, p. 179, line 1 1-12, = PSOCI, No. lo’7,~Epi. Cam., 
vol. 7, Sk. 120. 

^ Ind. -4^^^, vol. 10, p. 1*27. line 11 : also PSOCI, No. 159, line 5, = 
Ejfi. Cai'ii., vol. 7, Sk. 1*29. 

® PSOCI, No. 138, line 21,^Epi. Cam., vol. 11 (Chitaldroog), I)g. 3 : 
also ibid., Dg. 2, line 22-23. 

~ PSOCI, No. 146, line 2-i,—Epi. Cam., vol. 11, Cd. 13. 
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Devagii’i,^ i.e. Daulatabad ; DorasauuKira.- i.e. Ha!el)iii ; 
Eraiiiljarage/ i.e. Yelbarga : Etagiri.* i.e. Yfitagiri ; 
Gove,-^ ie Goa ; Jayanlipura i.e. llaiuiwa^'i ; Kalyaiia ' 
tlie \Yestern Clialulcya ami Kalaehurya capital : Kainpili ; ' 
Lokkigiindi ® i.e Lakkundi ; Pantbipuia,'® i.e. Hiingal ; 
Pottalakere ; Sainpagadi ; Plcbcbaiigi : Yalavada ; 
Vebipura,^^ i.e. Belur ; and Venugratne.''’ i.e. Belganm. 

In appaijuna- and iLppoytina-vidu we recognize another 
standard technical term, meaning 'a halting-camp , and 
found in connection with places which were not of 


1 JBBRAS, vol. 12, p. l->, line 14. 

" Epi. Cam., vol. 3 (Hassan), Bl. 110, line IS ; and vol. 11, l)g. 30. 
line 80. The present name Halehicl, lit. ‘‘old camp.'’ seems to pre-env 
the memory of the ancient neE'.rjiln. A haUya-hhhi is mentioned lor 
" the capital Hiriya-Betur ’’ in Epi. Cam., vol. 11. I)g. 6. line IT-IS. 

" JBBRAS, vol. 11, p. 228, line .89-40; p. 241. line .84 (the dates of 
these two records are spurious : for the correct reading of the name and 
the identification of the place, see /icf. Aiit., 1901, p. 202) : also Epi. 
Cam., vol. 3, -Ak. 104. line 17. 

PSOCI, No. 16.8, line \l, = Epi. Cam., vol. 7, Sk. 124 ; also PSOt'l. 
Xo. 164, line 14-15, = ifpi. Cam., \ol. 7, Sk. 135 ; for the identification 
of the place see Ind. .4 nt. , vol. 9, p. 50. 

JBBRAS, vol. 9, p. 297, line 17. 

® JBBRAS, vol. 11, p. 247, line 5 : also Epi. Cam., vol. .8 (Shimogai. 
Sb. 549, line 8 ; vol. 11, Cd. 3.8, line 8 : Cd. 34, line 5. 

^ This Hfiie-ridu is mentioned in many records : the earliest reference 
to it i.s in an unpublished inscription of a. D. 10,)4 at Kembhavi, see 
Epi. Ind., vol. 12, p. 291 ; for other cases see, e.g., Epi. hid., vul. PJ. 
p. 283, hue 210, and p. 330, line 9 ; also vol. 5, [i. 24, line 10 ; aK., 
PSOCI, Xo. 175, line 22, = Ayif. Cam., vol. 7, Sk. 137. 

® Epi. hid., vol. 4, p. 21.8, line \l, = Epi. Cam., vol. 11, Aik, 29. 

® P.SOCI, Xo. 200, line ii0,~ Epi. Cam., vol. 7, Sk. 105. 

Ind. Ant., vol, 10, p. 252, line 31 : for the collect reading ot ihc 
n.ime see the Errata. 

" Ind. Ant., vol. 19, p. IG4, line 4 : also PSOCI, Xo. 15.'i. line 10. 
Ejii. Cam., vol. 7, Sk. 126: and PSOCI, Xo. 153, line 9, = A/a' ('mn.. 
vol. 7, Sk. 15.8 (where the name has been misread us Chattadakerei. 

hid. Ant., vol. 11. p. 273, line 19. 

'' PSOCI, N'o. 146, hue 11. = Cam., vol. 1], Cd. 1.8; alsoibnl., 
Dg. 4, line 14 ; I)g, 6, line 1.5. 

From unpublished record.s: Va/ardi/a-stliim-<iliirP occurs in Epi. Ind.. 
vol. ,8, p. 210, line 15 ; p. 212, line 11. 

PSOCI. Xo. 18, plate iv5, lme6, = Cam., vul. 5, Bl. 71, line 163 

JBBRAS, vol. 10, p. 268, line 64. 
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primary importance like those which had a nde-vldu, 
but which probably had camping-grounds and “ lines, ' 
with a good supply of water and fodder, shops, and other 
conveniences, laid out and kept up ready to be used 
at any time as halting-places by an arnn^ on its march 
or b}' a sovereign or very high official on a state progress 
or an administrative tour. We liave, so far. four of these 
halting-camps, at Benne, Handur on the Chandradevi. 
Nadavi, and Puli. A search through the records will 
perhaps disclose more of them. 

The references to these standing-camps and halting- 
camps begin onh’ in the eleventh century ; the earliest 
of them, so far, being those which mention the standing- 
camps at Balipura and Potta]akere, in records of a.d. 1019 
and 1035. It would thus seem that these camps of both 
kinds had their origin as part and parcel of a system 
of military administration which was established by the 
Western Chalukya kings, very likely as a detail in their 
arrangements against the incursions by the Cholas, which 
were frequent and serious at that time. 

J. F. F. 


JIANGALAVABA 

In the Nagai inscription of a.d. 1062, mentioned on 
p. 115 above, the date, which comes directly after the 
word appayana-vidinol, runs:' — 

Saka-varisha 984neya i^ubhakrit-samvatsarada Pusya 
bahula 6 Maihgalavarad-and=uttarayana-sahikranti-parv- 
va-nimittadirii. 

“ The 6th tithi of the dark fortnight of Pausha of the 
cyclic year Subhakrit, being the 984th t'aka year ; on 
Tuesday; on account of the festival of the winter 
solstice.” ' 

' I give it from the ink impressions mentioned al>ovc. The number 
of the tifhi is quite clearly 6 ; not o a-> given in the published account. 

This Subhakrit was .Saka S)S4 expired. The given details answer 
<iuite regularly to Tue-.day. 24 December. infi2 : on this day, the 
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This date is of interest in givintr one of the earliest 
instances, among such as can be cited at present with 
confidence, of a free and well-established use of the name 
Mahgalavara to denote Tuesday.* Mangala, “ auspicious 
is not an original early name of the planet Mars, but 
grew up as follows.” Mars and Saturn are regarded in 
astrology as malefic planets, and their days as unlucky 
days. At some time about a.d. 900 the terms Mahgalavara, 
"the auspicious day", for Tuesday, and Yaddavara, 
meaning apparently “ the great daj’ ”, for Saturday, were 
devised as euphemistic names ; to avoid mentioning such 
evil planets b}^ name, and b}' wa}- of averting the effect.s 
of the unlucky nature of their days.® The term Maiigala- 
vara in particular found favour and met with general 
acceptance. And Mangala became set tip from that as 
a name of the planet Mars himself,* and is now almost, 
if not quite, the otdy name for him in practical use. 

J. F. F. 

fithi I’ausha krislina ti eiuleil at closely about 10 hours after mean 
sunri.se (for Ujjain) : and the ullardyatm-mrhkruiili or winter solstice, as 
marked by the sun's entrance into the sign Makara (Capricornus), was 
at 9 h. 'is m. 

' The earliest known instance of the use of tlie name Mahgalavara is 
found in an inscription at Kunche in the Hassan District, Mysore, given 
i)y Mr. Xarasimhachar in his Archa-ological Report for 191‘2-18. p. SO : 
it .seems to date from about A.i>. 923 (at any rate, not from a.d. 871-72 
as proposed) ; but the exact year has not been found yet. Elsewhere 
there are three or four instances from Mysore which claim to come 
from the tenth century ; but the record.s arc of a doubtful kind and 
reiiuire further considei’atioii. It is only from the eleventh century 
that the name is found used at all freely. 

■- The early Indian names of Mans are (1) llhauma, Kuja. and their 
synonyms, which mark him as the Son of the Earth ; (2) those wliich 
refer to his colour, such as Ahgaraka, Asrij. Eolnta, Rudhira : and 
(.3) those such as Kruradris, “ having the evil eye, " ami Vakra. “ cruel 
perverse,” which indicate his malefic nature. 

’ The adoption of JIahgalavara and Vaddavara as eupliemistic terms, 
■‘making us forget the names of cruel days," is mentioned bv the 
Kanarese poet Ranna (about a.d. 1009) in a ver.se which was brouo-ht 
to notice by Mr. Rice in Iml. Arit., vol. 23, ji. 167. 

* It was known to AlberunI (a.d. 1030), who gives Mangalbar as the 
word for Tuesday, and puts .Mangal first among his names for Mars 
(trails, by Sachau, vol. 1, pp. 213, 215). 
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A PECULIAR CASE OF A YUVABAJA 
The Tuvaraja was a personage who is very familiar 
to us, both from the inscriptional records and from other 
sources. The word means literally ‘ young king and 
denoted an heir-apparent joined with the reigning 
sovereign in the government with a view to the ultimate 
succession to the throne. It is customary to associate 
the idea with the appointment of some close relative, 
son, nephew, etc., of the reigning king. And the Hindu 
law seems to have contemplated, quite naturally, that the 
eldest son should be chosen for the post, provided that 
he was a fit and proper person. 

The Nagai inscription of A.D. 1062, mentioned on p. 115 
above, gives an exceptional instance of the appointment 
as Tuvaraja of a person who was not of the royal family 
at all. In its description of a high officer of the Western 
Chalukya king Soinesvara I, namely, the Mahdsaradliivl- 
graJkddhipati and DandanCtyaka Madhusudana, a grandson 
of a Brahman, the Bandanayalai Kalidasa, who had held 
office under Jayasiriiha II, there occurs the clause : ^ — 
Chalukya-ehakre.svara-prasfxd-asadita-yuvaraja- padavi- 
virajitanuih : “ decorated with the position of Yuvaraja 
attained by the favour of the Chalukya emperor.” 

Tills instance of the appointment as Yuvaraja of 
a person who was not even of the I'oyal blood seems 
to be unique, so far, and to be worth noting as such. 
The appointment was perhaps made in connection with 
the recorded desire of Soinesvara I to pass over his eldest 
son Soinesvara II in favour of appointing his second son 
Yikramaditya YI, who, however, is said to have declined 
the honour because it belonged by right to his elder 
brother.- We must understand, I think, that the 

* I quote it from tlie ink-impression mentioned above. 

^ Vikramaiikadevacliarita, 3. *2(>-41 : see Ind. vol. 5, p. 319. 

But the inscriptional evidence is not exactly in agreement with the 
alleged refusal : see Dyn. Kan. Dlstrs., p. 44*2, note 1. 
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appointment of ifadlmsudana as Yiivardja was more or 
less an honorary one, at any rate in not carrying with it 
any title to the succession to the throne. 


J. F. F. 


THE DATE OF VARDHAMANA 

Vardhainana is the founder of modern Jainism, and his 
date is one of the earliest landmarks in the chronology of 
Ancient India. There has been, however, considerable 
difference of opinion as to the date of his nirvami. 
There is, of course, a mass of legendary matter about 
the life and times of the Jaina saint, but the details of 
the traditions are confused and conflicting, and have in 
some cases been generally misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. An attempt is made in this paper to interpret 
the data of tradition .so as to accoid with the general 
custom of the age, the relation of Vardhamana to 
Gautama Buddha, and the relations of these saints to the 
kings and princes of the imperial dynasty of Magadha. 
with which Buddhism and Jainism were closely associated 
in the first centuries of their Idstory in India. 

A fairly accurate scheme of the chronology of India in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. may be worked out by 
co-ordinating the various traditions from Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jaina sources, such as are recorded, for instance, in 
the Puranas, the DTpatxim&n, and the Odthd-^i. A detailed 
scheme of such chronology has been given in the 
Ind. Aid. for last year. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to traverse the same ground. It will suffice to 
mention the dates according to my scheme of those 
JSaisunaga kings who were connected with Vardhamana. 
Bimbisara, alias Sreniya, has been dated e. 513-485 n.c., 
Ajatasatru, alias Kunika, 485-453 B.C., Udaya, alias 
Udayi-bhadraka, 453-437 R.C., and Darsaka, 437-413 )5.c.' 

‘ Ind. Ant., March, 1915, pp. 41-5'2. 
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According to Jaina tradition Vardhamana was related to 
Sreni\'a Bimbisara. The queen of Sreniya was Chellana, 
a daughter of King Chetaka of Vesali. Vardlianiana’s 
mother Trisala was a sister of this kingd The queen of 
Bimbisara was therefore first cousin to Vardhamana. It 
is not possible to infer from our records, however, what 
was the relationship in age of Vardhamana to his cousin 
the queen of Magadha, or to her husband Bimbisara. There 
is little in Jaina records of the meetiim of Vardhamana 

C> 

and Bimbisara. Jacobi supposes that the twentieth lecture 
of the UttarCidhijayana has reference to one of these 
meetings. Even if this were so, Bimbisara is an old man 
here ; while the Jaina saint is yet very young and has 
apparently just entered the religious order.- But as 
a matter of fact there is great difficulty in identifying the 
Jaina saint referred to in this chapter with Vardhamana. 
The saint says that his father belongs to Kausambi. 
whereas we know that Vardhaniana's father was tlie 
chieftain of Kunda-grama, near Vesali. The saint says 
that his family was enormously rich ; but there is no .such 
specific statement made of the family of Vardhamana. 

As regards Ajatasatru, the Jainas know him to a much 
greater extent than the Buddhists. He had his capital at 
Champa, apparenth^ in the last years of his reign, as he is 
known to have died in that town.® He paid several visits 
to Vardhamana, ■* and his son Udayin was a faithful Jaina. 
The Uvasaga-dasao ® places the death of Gosala after the 
war of Ajatasatru with Kosala. and the nirvana of 
Vardhamana si.xteeii years after the death of Gosala. 
The Jaina Sutras ® declare that Chetaka, the maternal 
uncle of Vardhamana. was king of Vesali when that 

' Jacoln's ed. ). |>. 11^^. 

- SRE, vol. xlv, |»|K 100-1. 

Heiuachainira. Sfhai'irdrall-rhnrtta. si, ‘Jl. 

^ A upnpatika-sutra. p. 39. 

Hoernle\s ed.. App. i and p. 110. 

'* Xirapd rali-sutj'ay p. 27. 
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kingdom was attacked by Ajatasatni from his capital at 
Champa. It is reasonable to .suppose, therefore, that tlie 
Jaina saint, who was the iiepliew of that king, lived for 
many years after this event. Anv’how it i.s clear from all 
this that the Jainas knew the last v'ears of Ajatasatni 
more intimately than the early years of his l eign. 

The reigns of Udaya and Darsaka are but dimly reflected 
ill the records of the two religions. They are all agreed 
that Udaya succeeded Ajatafatru, and we may well believe 
this, though it is out of agreement with the Puranic data. 
According to Buddhist traditions Uda\-a was a favourite 
child of Ajatasatni even during the lifetime of Bimbisara. 
and he was a youthful prince at the meeting of his father 
with the Buddha. So Udaya must have been middle- 
aged at the death of Ajfitasatru. But Darsaka, according 
to the only tradition that we have about him — that 
preserved in Bhasa s VCiftm aihiffa — was veiy young when 
he came to the throne. So Darsaka could not have come 
between Ajatasatni and Udaya, as the Puranas make it 
appear. It is likely he was a son or younger brother of 
Udaj’a, whom he succeeded on the throne. The Buddhists 
know nothing more of Udaya; but the Jain records claim 
him as a faithful adherent of their creed J know that he 
succeeded his father and founded Pataliputra,- and believe 
that his career was cut short by assassination. 

As regards Dar.saka, the Buddhists of Ceylon call him 
Nagadasaka, but know nothing more of him. Chanda 
Pradyota was alive at tlie beginning of the reign of 
Darsaka." The prominence given to Chanda and bis son 
Palaka in the Jaina tradition may be taken as indicating 
thatUjjain rather than JIagadha was the seat and centre 
of Jainism in this period. The founder of the Jaina faitli 

‘ Kft/pft-snira, op. cit., p. ♦>. 

- Hemachandra. op. cit-., -wherewith aj^rees the Vat/u Purdija as reLUirtU 
the foundation of Pataliputra. 

Bhasa. Si'apnfx-rffsftraflftffd (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 4. 
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must have seen Darsaka s reign, if it be true that both 
Vardhaiiiana and Chanda died about the same time. 

From what has just been said it follows that Yardha- 
mana’s Xirvana came after that of Gautama Buddha. 
There is a strong school of opinion which holds the 
opposite view. Mr. V. A. Smith,' for instance, still 
maintains that Yardhamana predeceased the Buddha by 
some years. The Jaina .saint, sa\’s he. *■ probably passed 
away towards the close of Bimbi.sara’s reign ’ ; while the 
death of Gautama Buddha “occurred in the early years of 
the reign of Ajatasatru ". Those who hold the traditional 
^ iew of the nirvdwi of ilahavira are, of course, also of 
the same opitiion. In fact, they place the Jaina saint s 
nirvC'iM more than half a century before that of the 
Buddha. It is therefore necessary to examine the matter 
in detail. 

The foundation for Mr. Smith’s view is probably the 
Dlgha Xikdya, iii, 117 et seq., and Majjhima XikCiya, ii. 
243 et seq. Let us note in the first place that the Jain 
creed is styled Ckdfnrydma (four vows) in D.X. ii, 57 
et seq., and M.N. i, 377. It is clear from the Jaina 
texts " that this was the creed of Parsvanatha, who lived 
250 years earlier than Yardhamana, and not that of the 
latter who enforced jive vou's, adding to the four vows of 
Parsvanatha the fifth one of chastity {brahma chary a). 
Secondly, the Buddha liad frequent meetings “ with 
Bimbisara, and one school of Buddhist tradition ^ goes so 
far as to say that the saint and the king were born on the 
same day. On the other hand, Jaina tradition^ is to the 
effect that Yardhamana died on the same day as Chanda 
Pradyota of Avanti. We know from Bhasa’s Vusavaclattd 
that Pradyota was living certainly after Ajatasatru and 

' Early History of India, .Srd ed., p. 33. 

- Vide, for inbtance, the Uttariidhyayana, lecture xxiii. 

See SEE., vol. 1 (Index), p. 99, for the references. 

^ Rockhill. Life of the Buddha (citing Didca, xi), p. 1C. 

^ The Literary Htmains of Ur. Bhau Uaji, p. 130. 
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even after Udaya. Thirdly, Buddhist traditions are agreed 
that the Buddha died early in the reign of Ajatasatrii, 
whether in the fifth or in the eighth year of the reign. 
But Jaina traditions show that Vardhainana was living 
at least sixteen t^ears after the war of Ajatasatrii with the 
Kosala kingdom. 

A general study of the early records of the two religions 
also leads one to the conclusion that Vardhamana lived, not 
in the same period as the Buddha, but several years later. 
The early Buddhist records^ mention different schools of 
Jains, such as the followers of Barsvanatha, Vardhamana. 
and Purana Kasyapa. Theirs was the period of the 
formation of various religious sects. The very word 
'■ Tlrthaliara” , which to the Buddhists meant the ‘’founder 
of a heretical sect ”, meant to the Jains ” the founder of 
a religious system ”. Coming to particular founders of 
religions or of heretical sects. Gosala is the most prominent 
of them in the Jaina records, but he is not at all prominent 
among the opponents of the Buddha. We know that 
Gosala died sixteen years before Vardhamana, and that 
he was the founder of the well-known sect of the Ajivikas. 
ff he had been a contemporaiy of the Buddha and the 
founder of a rival sect, we should naturally expect him to 
be mentioned as such in the earh' Buddhist records. Xor 
do the Buddhists know Jamrdi, anotlier prominent con- 
temporary of Vardhamana, and the author of the first 
schism in the Jaina church. Lastly, the Jain records 
display' a philosophical system opposed to the .Sankhva 
and the Vedanta. Buddhism is founded on these older 
philosophies and takes no note of the Vaiseshika, which 
was a product of comparatively later s^^stematization. 
But the Jainas, as Dr. Bhandarkar ' well puts it, hold 
a view which is “• of the nature of a compromise between 

‘ (,'f. Mahdraij'jit. viii, .1. 3 ; Ainjullurn Xih'n/ii. iii. .'iS.) 

- See his Report for 18S3-4, pp. 101 ff. 
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tlie Sankliyas and Vedantins on the one hand and the 
Vaiseshikas on the other 

We may now examine the various traditions that are 
in ant’ way connected with the date of Yardhamana. 

1. There is first the well-known rjoAhCi, believed in bv 
both tlie Digambaras and Svetfimbaras, to the effect that 
the iri'niia of Vardhamfina was “470 years before 
^ ikrama ’ . As Dr. Hoernle remarks, however, the two 
Jaina sects do not agree about the interpretation of this 
[idthd. The Digambaras reckon back from the birth, the 
►''vetambaras from the accession of Yikrama. The fact 
that the name Yikrama is connected with it will not 
justify our rejecting the ycithu as embodying a late, and 
therefore historically worthless, tradition. For. tliough 
the form of the gdthd is doubtless modern, it is none the 
less possible that it is founded on some ancient tradition, 
the more so as it is unhesitatingly accepted by both the 
schools of Jaina tradition. 

The real question is as to the meaning of the (jdtlid. 
Professor Kielhorn " has shown that the connexion of 
Yikrama with the era of 58 R.C. grew up gradually in the 
lunth and tenth centuries, and that the first specific- 
mention of the era as having been established by Yikrama- 
ditya is in a record of 1198 A.D. But there is one more 
fact about the era worthy of mention, not referred to by 
Professor Kielhorn. B}' the twelfth century there had 
grown up a special reckoning of the Yikrama era known 
as Ananda Yikrama era,^ beginning roughly at .A.D. 38, 
i.e. 90 or 91 years later than the other Yikrama era. the 
Sunanda variety, of B.C. 58 or 57. The poet Chand Bardai 
in the same century has used this era throughout in his 
poem. It is thus clear that both the methods of reckoning 
the Yikrama era — the Sunanda and Ananda — were in 

^ Iml. An!., XX, p. 360. 

- Ind. Ant., XIX and xx. 

= JRAS., 1906, p. 500. 
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vogue when tlie ijdthd was put in tlie existing form. If 
we take the Sananda reckoning, we should get 527 B.c. 
for the It iriuiH' ■ This date is manifestly impossible in 
view of the posterioritj’ of Vardhamana to the Buddha, 
as set forth above. Thus the Vikrama era referred to in 
the gatliCi could only be the Anandti variety, commencing 
A.D. 83. Counting back 470 years from A.D. 33 we arrive 
at 437 B.c. for the ntrvdna of Vardhamana. 

2. \Ye may now consider the tradition ^ that the 
accession of Chandragupta Mauiwa came 155 j'ears after 
the nu'i'dna. Taking the most probable date - for the 
accession of Chandragupta, we get 319 + 155 = 474 ]!.C. 
for the nirvana. But there is an error in the Jaina 
reckoning. It gives 00 vears to Palaka, whereas the 
Puranas give him only 24 or 28.® The earliest Purana. 
the Matsya, assigns only 28 years to Palaka. Thus there 
is a difference of 32 years in the reign of Palaka alone. 
Coming to the Naudas, Hemachandra allows them 95 years, 
but according to our scheme of chronology the Nandas 
after Udaya's death — the only Nandas contemplated in 
the Jaina record — have only 90 years. If we make 
allowance for these errors in the Jaina calculation, we 
get 474 — (32 + 5), i.e. 437 b.c., as the date of the 
nirvana. 

3. We now pass on to the tradition ‘ that Sthulabhadra, 
the seventh succes.sor of Mahavira, was the mantrin of 
the ninth Nanda, and died when Nanda was slain by 
Chandragupta. Though we may not press far this 
.synchroni.sm of the deaths of the emperor and the sage, 
it may be noted that the calculation tallies with our date. 

* Follo-ived by Hem.acliaiulra. o]). cit., and <]Uott.‘(l by Merutuiiga (Bhau 
D.igi, op. cit., p[). 130, 131). 

- Dr. Hultz.sch's, in .IRAS., 1914. 

■' The VOyu and liraliiiiam/a J'urrtiiiw give 'Jt. and tiie Mntsya Purana 

years. 

■* See the list of Sthnviras in SBE. xxii, pp. 2S7, 2S!I. Also In<l. .Itit., 
XI, -246. 
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It must be borne in mind that the average for an apostolic 
line works out to less than that for a dynasty, as the 
successor in the former case is sometimes an elderly man 
who should be regarded rather as a contemporary of his 
predecessor than as one belonging to a succeeding genera- 
tion. In support of my view I may quote figures from 
the Pattavali of the Tapagaccha ' and the Kal])adruma 
of Lakshmivallabha. Both the.se records agree that there 
were twenty-three Sthaviras from Vardhamana in a period 
of 376 or 386 years. This gives us an average of L6 or 
17 years to a generation. To tally with our date for 
Vardhamana we have to give only 118 years to the seven 
generations of Sthaviris till Chandragupta’s time, which 
is quite in keeping with the figures obtained above for 
each generation. 

4. Lastly, we come to the tradition of the synchronism 
of the deaths of Vardhamana and Chanda Pradyota of 
Avanti. Though here again we may not be justified in 
taking the synchronism too literally, it may nevertheless 
be accepted that the saint and the king died about the 
same time. In the light of the tradition preserved in 
Lhasa’s Vasavadathi the death of Chanda Pradyota must 
have occurred early in the reign of Darsaka of Magadha 
(437-413 B.C.). For Lhasa introduces Pradyota as seeking 
the hand of Darsaka’s sister in marriage for his own son. 
Professor Jacobi in his German translation of the play 
has held the view that the Prad\'ota here referred to is 
“presumably a son of Mahasena”, But I find distinct 
evidence that he was not the son of Mahasena, but IMahasena 
himself. In the second Act Lhasa tells us “ Prady ota is 
styled Mahasena because of the immensity of his forces 
In Act vi the queen of Pradyota says to Udayana, “ You 
have been a son-in-law dear to us like our own son 

' fnd. Ant., xi, 251. 

- Tuvaiidruin Sanskrit Senes, p. 20. 

JRAS. 1917. 


0 
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Gupfilabulaka. " * We know from the Euddhist records 
that Udayana liad carried off the daughter of Clianda 
Pradyota and married her. 

It only remains to show that the stoiy of Lhasa is 
based on an ancient and trustworthy tradition. The 
iiurning of Lavanakam and the supposed deatli of 
Pradj’ota's daughter there form a main link in the plot, 
and the story in this respect is corroborated by tlie 
Buddhist Bivyaiadana.- The title Mahasena given 
by Lhasa to Pradyota is supported by Lana, who refers 
to the king by the same title in Ids Hurshucha.rita.^ The 
name of Mahasena's son Gopalabfdaka in Bha.sa is the 
same as we find in the Puvdna, while the other 

Puranas and the Jaina Merutunga name him Prdaka, 
which is probably a variant or abbreviation of the full 
name. Since Lhasa was evidently using an ancient 
tradition, we may accept his story tliat Chanda Pradyota 
was alive even after the acce.ssion of Daidaka. If so, his 
death and that of Vardhamana could not be earlier than 
about 437 B.c. 

Thus the date 437 B.c. or 470 of the Ananda Yikrama 
era appears to fulfil the earlj’ traditions as to Jain 
chronology. It also fits in with what we know of the 
general history of the period from the Hindu. Buddhi.st. 
and Jaina sources. 

S. V. Yenkateswara. 


NOTE ON VAJHAPANI IN BUDDHIST ICONOGEAPHY 
In her very interesting article on the “ Fravashi of 
Gautama ’ (in the July nuiidier of this Journal) 
Mrs. E. Colton Spooner has propo.sed a new explanation 

^ Ibid. , |>. 09. 

“ A rtuJriiui. xxxvi. 

' Jlarshachurilu. Uchchnl.-a. \i, p. 221 (in tlie Bombay eililion of 
the text). 
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of the mysterious fig-nre of Vajrapani, which Ave see so 
often in the diti'erent representations of scenes from 
Buddlia's life. Xearly the same explanation (without, 
Itowever, leaving pureh’ Indian ideas) of Vajrapani as 
guardian angel ' was indicated by myself tifteen years 
ago in my article "Buddhist xVrt in India ' (written in 
Russian in tlie Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences, vol. xiv, pp. 223-4, 11)01). 

Buddhist legends tell us of a sahaja sahadharmika 
nityanubaddha devata "} Persons living in India and 
well acquainted with tlie large pantheon of the minor 
deities could probably give us interesting details about 
this Indian guardian angel. As far as I know, the 
Buddliist literary sources give us no help in this matter. 
Still, the epithets of the ‘'sahaja devata” are quite sufficient 
to show us wlrat is really meant ; it is clearly the same 
idea which we have in the Fravashis and the guardian 
angels. The best weapon for such a devata would be. of 
course, the magic weapon excellence, the vajra : tlu' 
attribute, as in many other cases, has been the origin of 
the name : such was the birth of Vajrapani. 

The conception of Vajrapani in Mrs. Spooner's article 
agrees on the whole with mine; I remain only on Indian 
soil, although, of course, I am quite i-eady to admit the 
possibility of Iranian influences. DIore details about the 
■' sahaja devata” would be very ■welcome. 

Serge d’Oldenburg, 

Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Pktko(;rad. 
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Dr. Thomas, commenting on Dr. S})ooiier's recent 
discoveries and theories based thereon (JRAS., April. 
191(3, pp. 362-6), ventures to make certain conjectures 

' Divydraddnn, cd. Cowell-Xeil. p. 1440. Lak'^mi is also ofteni a -orr 
of '‘sahaja devata 
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reo-ardiiior the mutual contact and conflict hetwecn the 

O » 

early Mesopotamian civilizations and the Indo-Aiyan 
waves passing from Europe south of the Caspian on their 
way to ancient Persia and India and the influence of the 
former upon the latter. With due deference to his 
scientiflc caution, I should like to refer him to my 
Comparative Studies,^ wherein (pp. 38-42) I had, perhaps 
rashly, made the same conjecture and derived the word 
Asura in the same way, that is, from the name of the 
great Assv’rian god. 1 am exceedingly glad to find now 
after seven years, that if I erred I erred in good company. 

K. R. V. R.U.V. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE 

Upon a perusal of Mr. K. Rama Yarma Raja's Com- 
parcdive Studies I certainly agree that on pp. 38-42 the 
Sanskrit A.su?'a is identified as “one and the same deity” 
with “ the A/tura of the Zoroastrians and the Assyrian 
Assur”. I do not feel sure that the course of events is 
conceived by iMr. Rama Yarma Raja quite in the same way 
as by me, since he considers that Asura found his way into 
India in pre-Aryan days. 

I am glad to have made the acquaintance of Mr. Rama 
Yarma Raja’s interesting pamphlet. 

F. W. T. 


SRAHE 

The use of the word srdhc in Kanarese inscriptions 
was first noted by Dr. Fleet in Ind. Ant., vol. IS, p. 38 f., 
in editing a Gudigere record containing the phrase : 
Sa(sa)ka-varsha 998ne3"=Anala-sariivatsarada srahevoht, 
“ in the srdhe of the iSaka year 998, the cv'clic v’oar 
Anala.” Further notes bj' him appeared ibid., vol. 19, 
p. 1G3, and vol. 22, p. 222, the latter referring to a lecord 
at Stidi ; and Piofessor Kielhorn (ibid., vol. 23, p. 224) 
^ A small pamphlet published in 1908. 
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called attention to its use in the inscriptions of Orissa, 
as quoted in JASB., vol. 62, pt. 1, p. 90 tf., to which 
may be added Kajendralal Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, 
vol. 2, p. 165 ff. 

In the inscriptions of Orissa the word, usually spelt 
srdhi, but sometimes srdhl. sometimes sraht, comes 
regularly between the number of the aiika or regnal 
year of the reigning king and the name of the month : 
as, for instance : . . . vijerajye samasta 3 ahka sralii 
Magusira kri trayodasi Bhuinivare. Occasionally the 
expression is e srdhi, “(in) this srdhi”. And Professor 
Kielhorn in a later note (Ind. Ant., vol. 25, p. 286) 
arrived at the conclusion that the word means ‘ a year 

An examination of the context of the Sudi inscription 
quoted by Dr. Fleet has supplied me with the final proof 
of this view. We read here, 11. 18-21 : aihgadiyuih 
inaneyuni . . . tad-varshamrmodahagiyreradu sraheya 
siddli-aj^am=olag:agi sarbba-badha-parihai’arii-gottu nilisi 
allira mele Nandana-saiirvatsaram=adiy=agi varsliaih-prati 
sarbb-aya-saliitaih, “ the shops and houses . . . they 
allow to stand with a grant of immunity from all 
imposts, including the fixed land-rent, for two srdhes, 
beginning from the present j'ear; subsequently, from the 
year Nandana onwards, the}^ are to be charged with the 
sarv-dya annualh".” Now, the year of the grant was 
Vikrita, corresponding to ISaka 973; and in the sixty- 
year cycle Vikrita is followed by Khara, and Khara by 
Nandana. Thus, Vikrita and Khara together are co- 
extensive with two srdhes, and hence a srd.he is equal 
to and means ‘ a twelve-month 

L. D. Barnett. 

* Dr. Fleet has suggested to me the possibility of connecting the word 
with the Marathi .viruJ, defined by Molesworth as : “ Tbe time of ripening 
(of fruit, corn, or other product of the earth) ; harvest-time, the season. 
Hence '2 : The season or period of peculiar fitness or greatest prevalence 
for or of certain ceremonies, rites, or practices. ’ This seems to bring it 
back ultimately to the Sanskrit mrad. 
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THE SANSKUIT VKUSION OF THE SETTA Nll'ATA 

Willi relVT-ence to my article on the live ^'ra^■mf•nts of 
a Sanskrit version of the Sutta Xipata discovered hy me 
in the Stein Collection (ante, vol. for I'JIG, pp. 709 If,), 

[ mav call the attention of those' interested in the subject 
to an article by Professor S. Levi in the Journal A-^/atique 
for iMay -June, 1915, where, on pp. 418 and 4’24, he speaks 
of Chinese references to the Atthavao’ua of the Pali Sutta 
Xipata. As unfortunately Professor Levis article reached 
me only at the end of October last, while my article had 
been written several months earlier, I was not able to 
utilize it for my purpose.s. But what is particularly 
interesting is that Profes.sor Levi's investigations have 
led him to the same conclusion that the Arthavai-ga 
must be classed among the most ancient monuments of 
Buddhist literature" (JA., p. 417). 

I may add that on the position of the lifth fragment 
Professor Levi does not agree with my suggestion that 
it follows immediately upon the four other fragments 
(JRAS., pp. 731-2). In a postcard (dated Oct. 24, 1916) 
he e.xplains his view : “ Le ehinois correspondant a vos 
fragments sanscrits s'y retrouve page 60t(-l((. [Trip, de 
'Pdk. ; Xanjio 674]. L’Arthavargiya place apres I'histoire 
de iMakandika le recit du miracle de .Sravasti ; done le 
fragUKuit V lie fait pas suite au.K autres; il ne fait pas 
partie du merne ouvrage. Au premier souvenir (car je 
vous (‘cris aussitbt apres voiis avoir hi) je lie retrouve pas 
le textc corresponilant. ’ 'I'hat may be so. At the saiiii' 
time, the lifth fragment flill'ers, in outward appearance, 
in no res[)ect from the other four. All live fragments are 
exactly alike in respect of size colour, texture, etc., of 
their paper ; all which certainly suggests to mv’ mind that 
they are portions of the same jiothi. 

A. F. Redoef Hoeiixee. 
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THE ORDEH OF THE NAKSATRAS IN THE EPIC, AND 
THE EPIC MONTH 

111 a vectTit iiiimbev o£ the Journal ' Dr. Fleet has 
adduced evidence from the epic to show that at the time 
when certain portions of the epic Avere produced the 
Avinter solstice had travelled Avestwards from the first point 
of iSravistlui, its place in the Jyotim, to the preceding 
Naksatra Sravana. Of the correctness of this theory there 
is no possible doubt, but it is light to point out that the 
same result has already been arrived at Avith still fuller 
examination of the evidence by Professor E. W. Hopkins 
in a paper published in 1903 in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society,- in Avhich he lays just stress on the fact 
that the signs of this change occur in books i and xiv, Avhich 
are essentially late parts of the epic, Avhile in iii, 230. 10 
we find Dhanistha expressly recognized as the first. 

Dr. Fleet’s promised proof of the fact that the Krttikas 
iield their place at the head of the asterisms for none 
but ritual and astrological reasons Avill be aAvaited Avith 
satisfaction, as the persistent vieAv that its place is due to 
the coincidence of the vernal equinox Avith Krttikas at 
a certain epoch has been the source of much useless 
conjecture as to the date of the liiyveda, despite the 
conclusive evidence adduced by Whitney and Thibaut to 
establish the principle that the equinoxes had nothing 
AvhateA'er to do Avith the conceptions of time in the 
Rigveda. In the later period, as has been shoAvn by 
Tilak,^ Ave have the express evidence of Garga that 
Krttikas Avas first for ritual purposes, Avhile Sravisthfi Avas 
first in reckoning, but so far no cogent evidence has been 
brought to sliow precisely Avhy this place should have 
been assigned to Krttikas, and in the absence of any 
evidence as to the real origin of the Xaksatras the priority 


' JH.AS. I!)IG, jip .">07 To. 
- XXIV, 15, 

Orioiij p, 3i). 
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o£ Krfctikas has been insoluble. But the Babylonian 
hypothesis of their origin still remains the most plausible, 
and for an ingenious argument in its support I would 
refer to a comparatively recent article by Lehmann-Haupt.^ 
If so, then the effort to prove the origin of the position of 
Krttikas by Indian literature must be unsuccessful. 

To one point in Hopkins’ interesting exposition of the 
Epic data exception must, I think, be taken. He infers - 
that there was a frequent recognition of a month of 
twenty -seven to twenty-eight dat’s, and adduces as an 
aro-ument settino; the matter bevond doubt the regular 
ascription of ten months ” to the period of pregnancy. 
This argument, however, appears to rest on a misrendering 
of the epic evidence; the phrase garhltdn claki vidsdn 
bihhratl which he cites* does not establish that the 
complete period of ten months was normally reached: it 
is only a natural manner of expressing a period in excess 
of nine months, and indeed the precise period could not 
have been expected to appear in poetry, where no necessity 
for precise accuracy was pre.sent. What is more important 
is the fact that the phrase of the Riymhi* dasaine mds'i 
si'dave which is found elsewhere* is naturally and properly 
to be rendered “ in the course of the tenth month ”, and 
this is in e.xact accord with the Yedic month of thirty 
days, which, it cannot too often be stated, is the only 
month recognized in the Sariihitas and the Brrdiinanas. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the epic itself 
uses the terms s(iiuj>drne ndvatne ■mu.si® and /na.'u (hisaine 

1 ZDMG. livi, 6.3G. 

2 .JAOS. xxiv. 18, 19, 392. .393. 

■" lii, 134. 17, etc. 

■* X, 184. 3 ; dnsnmusyn, v, 78. 9. 

^ AB. vii, 1,3. 9. In CU. v, 9. 1 there is a curious divergence of text ; 
most read (witti Bohtlingk) an alternation of ten months and yCtmd rd : 
the NirnayaSagar ed. inserts “ or nine ”, winch agree.s with the Buddhist 
version of the period and Yajh. in, 83. 

® xii, 321. 117 
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pra'pte^ which makes a month of twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight days out of the question. Moreover, that ten months 
is not to be deemed to be tlie exact period is shown con- 
clusively by the accounts of the birth of the Buddha, in 
which with unanimity - stress is laid on the fact that his 
period was precisely full ten months, while in other cases 
the time fell under that or exceeded it. If Hopkins’ view 
were correct, the time in the Buddha's case would be 
exactly that normal in the epic, which is inconceivable. 

Nor is it possible to accept the view of Hopkins that 
in the phrase “ sarhvatsare . . . stri . . . vijdyate we 
necessarily have a reference to a period ■within which ’. 
This is the most natural meaning, but there is clear evidence 
that the term of a year w^as often given as that of birth ; 
thus we have the contrast made between embryos of ten 
months and of a year,'* and the period of a j’ear is some- 
times expressly given.® It is at first tempting to suggest 
connexion of this year with the Roman year of ten months 
of 304 days, and by conjecture to evolve from both the 
theory of a year of ten lunar months (295 days) as Indo- 
European, but clearly there is not the slightest ground for 
doing anything df 'the sort when we find that the medical 
textbooks with due impartiality accord the period from the 
first day of the ninth month to the end of the year as the 
period for birth.® We must therefore conclude that no 
result of any value for the length of the epic month can 
be derived from the argument of Hopkins, and he himself 
adduces excellent evidence to show that the month of 
thirty days was fully recognized, including the formal 
statement" that a month is deemed to be thirty nights 
and days {rdtryuliani). 

' i, fiS. fil. 

Windiscb. Bnrldhn's Gehnrt^ pp. 120 sq. 

SB. xi. 1. 0. 2; the panillel with Prajiipati and xi. 5. 4. G disprove 
the rendering suggested. 

AB. iv, 22. ^ Weber, y^axaira^ ii. 313. 

“ Jolly, J/edicm, p. 53. ' xii. 232. 13. 
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In confiruiatioii of this view it may he noted that, 
though a period of ten montlis is alluded to in both 
Greek and Roman autlioritiesd these inferences are merely 
regarded - as possibly signifying reckoning by the lunar 
month of roughly 291 days and not as allusions to a 
month of 27-28 davs, as sutre’ested in the case of India 
by Hopkins. Such a periodic month was not recognized 
as a month in classical antic|uity. as is .seen e g. in the 
phra.seology of Thucydides “ in regard to the fatal delay 
at Syracuse insisted upon b\' Nikias. 

It may be added that the strange phrase in the epic 
(i, 71. 34) pruti&ravaijivpo.ri'dni nakmtrani calco.ra yak 
may be compared with the phrase in Brltuddevaia, v, 90 : 
evayaiaarudakliyCda'ih dyuur naindre pratipu.rvalxiiii. 
Tlie general interpretation of this phrase is pointed o\it 
by Profe.s.sor Macdonell, who shows that the reference 
must be ^ to the rule by which on a certain occasion the 
hymn dyauv iia (R.T. vi, 20) takes the place of the 
Evayamarut hjunn (RV. v, 87), so that the sense must 
be “ having as a substitute the dyaur na hymn addresseil 
to Indra”, and the reading may perhaps be altered to 
dyaur naindrapratipurcakum as a single compound, it 
being assumed that the reading naindre. which Professor 
Macdonell restores from the M.SS., was a corruj)tion of 
a passage not undenstood. Tiie sense of that epic passage, 
admitting an irregular compound, thus becomes “ who 
made the Naksatras to have Sravana as a substitute " 
(i.e. at the b('ginning for the normal Dhanistha). It 
would not, then, as suggested by Dr. Fleet, ' mean merelv 

‘ Ari^t. ///•it ,t». vii. 4. 5S4't .‘{li (7 and 10 inoiitli'i : li-. 'i.lS (7, S, 11), 
11 months) ; Veig-. KrI. iv, til ; Pliii, X.I[. %ii, 5. In \'> inll'lih/ , v, 
4.7, 10 months a|)i)eai^ as the e.Ktrenie jiiTiod. In M’A'/a/H, vii, "2, 
have 10, in 2 .liens-. \ii, '27, however, !) month'. 

- KoniOj ZDMli. l.v, (ill), 
vii, 7U. 4. 

.AB. vi, 30. 

- JR AS. 191 ti, p. 709 


we 
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'' who made a duplicate set of the Xaksatvas headed by 
Svavana ” or ' who made Naksatras headed bj’ a secontl 
Sravaua That would imply that the ori^-inal set of 
Naksatras was so headed, Avhile it is clear that Visvamitra 
Avas a reformer : we have just been told that he made 
anotlier world Avith a right arrangement of asterisms ’, as 
rendererl by Hopkins, not merely, as taken by Dr. Fleet, 

with a Avealth of stars ” ( and Ave are 
now informed in Avhat this reform consisted, namely, 
substituting firavana for Dhanistha. If Ave decline to 
accept the theorj^ of pratipari'o, as an irregular compound, 
we can attain the sense necessary by taking as indi- 

cating, not “likeness''', but opposition, as in pratikiinjara, 
pratikitava, and so on, and by rendering " Avho made 
Naksatras preceded by an opposing Sravana i.e. by 
one opposed to Dhanistha. Apart, however, from the 
possibility of an irregular compound, for Avhich may be 
compared, e.g., iii, 200. 34 ; pCuusupdddvLKjunikitah , Avhere 
there is a similar dislocation, it must be remembered that 
a corruption of an unintelligible and abnormal in metre 
pnitipdrvasmvandtii or of srai'ampraiij^urvdni Avouid 
be easy enough. But the only important point is that 
the epic recognizes that a change Avas deliberately made, 
and not merely records a change Avithout consciousness of 
it having occurred, Avhich is the real result of Dr. Fleet's 
rendering of prall in the passage, in question. 'Whether 
the Kdindydiia knew this point in the tradition may be 
doubted, as it does not refer to it, and there is no 
conclusive proofs that it folloAved the great epic as aa e 
have it in this episode. The original tale may probably 
have been merely of a creation of a counter set of 
Xaksatras, later touched up into an assertion of an 
important change in order. 

A. Beuuiehaee Keith. 

' The evidence of Iwri-owuig adduced by Hultzmann (Das Mahabharala 
im Ostcn iiiid irc-sfea, (). 07) is eleai’Iy inadequate to prove the relation. 
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PROFESSOR RIDGEAVAY’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DRAHA 

Profe.ssor Ridgeway and I differ so fundaiiientally in 
our view of the origin of drama that I would not liave 
considered it necessary to repl 3 ' to his note in the last 
number of the Journal,^ preferring to leave the judgment 
between our views to those scliolars who are experts on 
the subject, had it not been that this note is based in 
large measure on the assumption that I have misrepre- 
sented his views. The following observations will. I think, 
prove decisivelj' that, if I have misunderstood Professor 
Ridgeway, it is he himself who must hear the responsi- 
bilitj’. 

1. As regards this point I need only refer to the 
quotation from Dramas and Dramatic Dances given at 
p. 336 of m\" note,- from which it will be seen that 
I recognized that Professor Ridgeway excluded some 
part of Indian religion from his general principle, but 
called attention to the fact that he did not specif^’ what 
part, a fact which contradicts Hath' his present assertion 
that he has *• always ” pointed out “ that the Skj’-God or 
All-Father must be carefully di.scriminated from the rest”. 
Such a discrimination. I may add, would not be accepted 
for a moment by anv' Vedic scholar, and, more consistently 
than Pi’ofessor Ridgewaj", others, such as Feist,® find in 
the sky-god the most glorified form of the chief spirit of 
the dead. 

2. The remarks at pp. 127, 12S of Professor Ridgeway's 
book fully justify- my argument on p'. 337, 

3. The argument from the view that Rama is the 
seventh Avatar and Krsna the eighth to prove that Rama 
was worshipped at Mathura before Krsna appeared to me, 
and still appears to me, to require no specific refutation in 

' lOlfi, pp. 821-9. = 1910, pp, 335-50. 

Kultur der Indogermanen^ pp. 327 sqq. 
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face of the obvious fact, proved bj- the Rdmayana, that in 
earlier times Rama had notliing to do with Mathura. 

4. Reference to p. :149 shows that I cited and approved 
tlie view that comedy is not to be traced to ritual drama, 
so that this charge of misrepresentation should certainly 
not have been made. 

5. It is for Professor Ridgewav’ to show that the results 
on pp. 20G-11 difier in anv’ way from what is given on 
p. 172. He does not do so, and I can see no difference in 
the opinions expressed. 

6. Professor Ridgeway's repetition of his argument 
leaves it as unconvincing as ever, but it is necessary to 
protest against the suggestion that on my theory of 
drama the characters were mere abstractions. My view 
is correctly cited at p. 828 ; by the time when drama 
arises the actors are to the minds of the audience real 
beings, whether divine or human. 

7. My view as to the nature of Greek drama is not 
assumed with a delightful naivete : on the contrary, it 
has been expounded as against Dr. Ridgeway’s own view 
in this Journal (1912, pp. 411-28), and I await some 
effort on his part to reply to its arguments, which have 
been received not without approval in other quarters. 

8. This argument must be read with part of that in 11. 
There is no question as to the view having been held — 
not universally, of course — that Rama and Krsna were 
men. But what it is neces.sary for Professor Ridgeway 
to show is that drama arose from the commemorative 
treatment in this form of tlie lives and deaths of these 
personages, and for this he lias never adduced one single 
particle of evidence from India, unless we are to take as 
intended in this sense the observation that parts of the 
epics are recited or performed (how is an epic performed?) 
in temples at the great festivals of Rama and Krsna. 

9. Professor Ridgeway now states that the fact that 
the actors in the reli'dous dramas are regularlv Brahmans, 
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because for tlie time beini^ they are talcen to be equivalent 
to £rods, is a o^round for assumiuir tliat orieinalh’ in India 
the actors represented the spirits of tlie dead. Thi.s is an 
extraordinary ar<i'unieiit. since, if it has any meaning, it 
assume.s that gods are later than the .spirits of the dead, 
which is precisely the question at i.s.sue. 

10. Professor Ridgeway has evidently omitted to notice 
that on pp. 348 and 349 I expressly noted his alleged 
evidence of the priority of belief in the souls of the dead 
from other lands, and pronounced it worthless, not 
excluding the doctrine of the priority of the noun to the 
verb, perhaps the most priceless of Professor Ridgeway's 
contribution.s to the science of comparative philology, 

11. I am glad to find that Professor Ridgewav seems 
to have repented of his remarkable views on the racial 
divergence between Krsna, the Yadavas, and Kariisa, to 
the extent at least that he invents a lost vei.sion of the 
storj’ in which the incongruities which I indicated might 
not have occurred. But in truth it is precisely the vert- 
curious fact that the followers of Kp^na had red as their 
mark which gives so interesting an insight into the origin 
of the drama ; it is just a detail which would not naturally 
have been invented, and which suggests the nature ritual, 
ilore serious, however, is Professor Ridgeway's suggestion 
that I know perfectly well that the theory of a vegetation 
cult origin for the (Jreek drama depends wholly on the 
assumption that from the earliest times at Kleusis there 
had been a dramatic representation of the marriage of 
Zeus and Demeter. This statement confirms the inqires- 
sion (see Nos. 4 and 10) that Profes.sor Ridgeway has not 
read carefully my paper, on p. 340 of Avhich I expressly 
repudiated this theory and accepted its refutation. As 
regard.s Professor Usener's viervs of Greek tragedj-, I need 
add nothing to Avhat I said in 1912 until a detailed 
rejoinder from Professor Ridgeway is forthcominto and 
I need onlj- add that no person who has read the Ri.satr 
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PunuKf could possilily doubt that in one aspect at least 
Krsna is a vegetation spiritd 

A. Berriedare Keith. 


■■ PROFESSOR PJOGEAVAY-S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INMAN DRAMA’: A SURREJOINDER 

Professor Keith attempts to clear himself from my 
charge that he had repeatedly misrepi’esented hoth my 
statements and my doctrines, hut hoM' vainh’ -will he seen 
from the following : — 

1. He does not deny hi.s statement that it is a fixed 
principle with Profes.sor Ridgeway that all religion is to 
he traced to the reverence shown to the dead and his 
attempt to justify himself by showing that he had 
elsewliere criticized my M'ords (p. 133) “that the Hindu 
gods . . . are to be regarded in almost every case as 
having been once men or women only proves that when 
he made his statement he was perfectly aware that I held 
no such doctrine. It is no answer to me to say that 
F'eist makes the Sky-god arise from ancestor-worshij), for 
it is not a rjuestioii whether what I hold is right, but 
what I actually hold and say. 

2. He said that I denied "to the Aryans of the 
Rifi-Vcda all contact with magic rites and beliefs ". 
1 pointed out that I accepted his own explanation of the 
Frog H 3 nnn as “a rain spell”, i.e. a piece of magic. He 
does not even attempt to replj’. 

3. He asserted (p. 338) that I said "that the original 
home of Rama was at ilathura, wdiere he was superseded 
b\’ the aboriginal Krsna”, and that " for this remarkable 
theory, on which much of the reasoning depends, not 
a scrap of evidence can be or had been adduced' . But 
U() I have never stated anj'where that the “original home 

^ If further ftroof is required, reference may be made to X. Macnicol, 
JRAS. 1913, i)p. 143-51. 
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of Rama was at Mathura ”, nor (h) that Ins worship tliere 
had ever been ' superseded” by that of Krishna. On the 
contraiy, («) I said (p. 133) that Rama “ wa.s a king of 
Ayodhya” and (h) I empliasize (p. 132, etc.) the importance 
of the Rama cult at Mathura (Muttra) to this hour. To 
this he has no answer. Further, I pointed out that 
Dr. Keith strangely omitted to combat my argument that 
as the Brahmans at Mathura regard Rama as the seventh 
and Krishna as the eighth avatar of Vislinu,they evidently 
hold Krishna to be later than Rama, not to speak of tlie 
fact that Krishna is not known to the Buddhist Sutras. 
All that he can say in I’eply now is that '‘the argument 
from the view that Rama is the seventh avatar and 
Krsna the eighth appeared to me and still appears to me to 
require no specific refutation in face of the fact proved . 
by the Rdmayuna that in the earlier times Rama had 
nothing to do with Mathura”, whilst he makes no attempt 
to explain the Brahman tradition and the silence of the 
Sutras. But the fact that in the earlier times Rama of 
Ayodhya had nothing to do with Mathura in no wise 
proves that his cult was not established there before that 
of Krishna, which is the point at issue. 

4. Dr. Keith alleged that I made “all Indian drama 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead ”. 

I pointed out that as he had read my Appendix on 
Comedy, ho knew that I held no such view. He does not 
deny my charge, but thinks because (on p. 349) he shows 
that he approved my view that comedy is not to be 
traced to ritual drama, I ought not to have charoed him 
with “ misrepresentation ”. 4Vhy did he not express his 
regret for having misrepresented me in another part of 
his criticism ? 

5. I pointed out that Dr. Keith chose to consider for 
his own purpose that my “ theory seemed to be summed 
up at p. 173” (the italics are mine), and proceeded to deal 
with what was only a provisional stocktaking of the 
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results so far attained, as if it ivere the complete summary 
of mj' results, and carefully omitted to deal seriatim with 
tlie full summary (pp. 206-11). Thi.s he does not deny, 
hut seeks to escape by saying that it is for me to show that 
“the results of pp. 206-11 ditfer in anj- way from those 
given on p. 172 ’. As my full summaiy in fourteen heads 
occupies live pages, he knows that it is impossible for me 
to set forth the crucial differences between the two 
jjassages within the limits allowed to me for this reply. 
Any reader can test for himself the accuracy of my 
statement. 

6. He characterized my method of working back from 
modern Indian dramas, in whicli the most pojjular themes 
are real personages, through mediaeval times, when the 
same holds true, to the earliest period, as “the most feeble 
argumentation possible”, and argued that because “in the 
nineteenth century plays are performed with persons like 
Buddha, etc., as heroes, that in earlier days the same thing 
may have taken place, slieds no conclusive light on the 
origin of tragedy or drama” (p. 339). I showed that 
he had, as usual, misrepresented the vital parts of my 
argument, whilst by hi.s reference to “ nineteenth centuiy 
plaj's on Buddha ” he speaks as if there were no ancient 
dramas on that famous man. It is curious that a Sanskrit 
Professor should not know that one of the two oldest 
pieces of extant Indian dramatic literature is a fragment 
of a play on the life of Buddha (Liiders, Briichst. d. 
Buddhist ischer Dramen). His only reply now is that 
“ by the time when drama arises the actor.s are to the 
minds of the audience real beings, whether divine or 
human ”. He thus postulates a period antecedent to the 
time when the actors regard the characters as real, for 
wliich neither here nor elsewhere has he adduced a 
scintilla of evidence. But to this we shall return. 

7. Dr. Keith stated that “no one doubts that the Indian 
drama after its first beginnings developed like the Greek 

juA.s. 1917. lu 
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drama a wide sphere of interest and that it could treat of 
the lives and feats of famous personages ”, though lie lias 
not produced any evidence for the tragedy either Greek 
or Indian ever having had ahstractions as themes, and 
simply assumed that the A’egetation spirit theory of the 
origin of Greek drama was an estahlislied fact. His onh' 
reply now is (a) that in a much quoted article ( JRAS., 
1912. pp. 411— 28) he had ‘expounded his view as against” 
mine, (b) he says (in 11) that “as regards Professor 
Useners views of Greek tragedy he (Dr. Keith) need add 
nothing to what he said in 1912 until a detailed rejoinder 
is forthcoming”, whilst (c) in reply to mj- statement (11) 
that he knew that “ the theory of a vegetation cult origin 
for the Greek drama depends wholly on the assumption 
that from the earliest times at Eleusis there had been 
a dramatic representation of the marriage of Zeus and 
Demeter ”, he refers to his words on p. 346, “It is 
perhaps wise of Professor Ridgeway to pass lightly over 
Dr. Farnoll’s contribution without further discussion and 
to proceed to attacks on less well thought out schemes,” 
such as those of Miss Harrison and Professor Murray, my 
refutation of which he there accepts. 

(n) What he terms his “view” is simply Usener's Agon 
or Combat moditlcation of the ordinary theorv of the 
dramatization of natural phenomena, with Dr. Farnell’s 
further moditlcation, that Attic tragedy is “a winter 
drama of the seasons ”. in which black man kills white 
man, based on a .story (thought historical by the Athenians) 
of a combat between Xanthus, a Bu-otian, and Melanthus, 
a Xeleid, in which the latter was said to have been aided 
by Dionysus Melanaegis. Dr. Keith's own contribution 
is only a supposed parallel of the Kansa story in which 
red men kill black men (be it remarked, the converse of 
the Attic story). 

(6) I have dealt drastically with the Usener Agon 
theory and Dr. Farnell's adaptation of it {Or'ujin of 
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Tragedy, pp. 73-92) and in Bramah (pp. 19-21), there 
adding another fatal argument to those already given, and 
with Professor Murray’s form of it in Dramas (pp. 57-62), 
to the tivo last of which Dr. Keith has made no reply, 
and with Dr. Keith’s own contribution in Dramas (pp. 21, 
144-5). The reader will now see that I have not 
ignored Usener's Agon tlieory, nor pas.sed lightly over 
Dr. Farnell’s “ well thought out scheme ". nor left 
Dr. Keith’s sole contribution unanswered. But Dr. Keith 
did not always think Dr. Farnell’s scheme ‘■'well thought 
out’. In his article cited above lie comments thus: 
“It is a clear defect in the ver.sion of the origin of 
tragedy given by Dr. Farnell that it throws over the 
Aristotelian account of its development from the dithy- 
ramb and its gradual acquisition of dignity” (p. 418). 
Again, on Dr. Farnell's theory that “the dithyramb 
had no mimetic element and was rather connected 
with the bull-god than the goat-god ” Dr. Keith admits 
that my criticism was “efiective ’’ (p. 419); and again 
(p. 420) following me he further says of the “well thought 
out scheme” that “ in the face of this evidence it really 
cannot be said that the dithyramb is connected only 
with the bull-god, i.e. Dionysus, in another form, the 
bull being a suitable incarnation of a vegetation spirit ', 
whilst (p. 424) he points out “ the existence ” of “ many 
lacunae in the derivation of flreek drama ’’ according to 
Dr. [Farnell's ] theory. In fact, he leaves nothing of the 
“ well thought out scheme ” but Usener’s Agon and the 
tale of Xanthus slain by Melanthus. Finally (p. 416). In' 
declares that this Usener-Farnell theory is so feeble that 
it must be bolstered up by his own brilliant idea that the 
slaying of Kansa is a vegetation drama, 'a piece of evidence 
of which neither of these M'riters has taken notice.” But 
on the other hand, as we .saw, his only support for his own 
view of the Kansa story is the Xanthus-Melanthns legend, 
which in its turn is useless without the Kansa story 
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(c) Xow Dr. Keith liolds tluit tra;j;edy arose from 
a vegetation drama, and lay.'i great stress on ■’the over- 
M’helming evidence adduced by Frazer for tlie killing of 
the spirit of vegetation and the assumption hy the spirit 
of vegetation of animal .shapes ' (JEAS. 191 2, p. 4'22, note). 
But as the Mannhardt-Frazer theory is based upon the 
assumption that Demeter of Eleusis Mas a Corn Mother, it 
cannot be denied that the theory of a vegetation spirit cult 
origin for the Greek drama depends upon the assumption 
that from remote times there tvas at Eleusis a dramatic 
representation of the marriage of Zeus and Demeter. 

So much for Dr. Keith's own vicM-s. But he would 
fain have the reader .suppose that in the same article he 
had demolished rny theory of Tragedy. Here are his 
chief criticisms : ( 1 ) He suggests that my claim to have 
been the first to disprove the Dorian invention of Tragedy 
is unfounded, but he does not attempt to shotv that any 
previous tvriter has proved that the so-called Doric forms 
in Attic Tragedy are not Doric and therefore do not prove 
a Doric origin. <2) He tried to defend (p. 413) the old 
Dionysiac theory based on the “• tragic dances ” at tin,* 
tomb of Adrastus (Herod., v, t!7), transferred to Diony.sus 
by Cleisthenes, by repeating the old theoiy that Dionysus 
M’as indigenous, though Homer and all other Greeks 
declare that his cult came from Thrace. (3) He ignored 
(ibid.) the linguistic difficulties involved in this vicM', and 
made no attempt to meet my argument from the usage of 
Herodotus himself in a like passage. (4) He represented 
me (p. 413) as making the dithyramb come from Thrace 
into Greece along with Diony.sus, though he tried to 
combat m\' real doctrine (that of Aristotle) on another 
page. (5) He sought to dispose of my argument that 
Thespis was a strolling player, ba.sed on Horace. A.P., 
275-6 : 

‘■ignotum ti-aijicdr genus inuenisse Camenae 
dicitur et plaustris uexisse poemata Thespis," 
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by saying that “the reference is I’ather to Comedy ”(p.422n.), 
of course witliout quoting the lines. (6) I showed that the 
fundamental connexion between the Epic and Tragedy, 
not only held 1)3' Aristotle and explieitl}^ stated b 3 ’ 
^Esch 3 dus himself but proved In* the extant dramas, is 
ampl 3 ' continued for India bv- the connexion between the 
Ramayuna and the Indian drama. On this he remarks 
(p. 414), “But what connexion an elaborate epic has 
with mimetic dances or the origin of drama I fear I 
cannot see, ’ a strange statement for one who holds 
that the Indian drama arose in the cult of Krishna, the 
chief hero of the Malaibhurata, the other great Hindu 
epic, especially as in another passage in the same paper 
he is pei-fecth’ aware of the connexion between Greek 
epic and Greek drama. 

8, Dr. Keith alleged that “ no attempt is made to 
exhibit the principle (i.e. the worship of the dead) as 
being carried out in the earl 3 ’ Indian drama as preserved 
to us except so far as it is asserted that Rfiina and Krsna 
being really men an}’’ pla 3 ’s based on their lives and deaths 
were really funeral pUiA’s in their ultimate origin '. 
Though he now admits the great mass of evidence for 
Rama and Krishna having been real human beings, he 
repeats that I have made no attempt to exhibit the 
principle, etc. Now when Dr. Keith wrote thus, he knew 
that I had given (Dmvuis, p. 164) a crucial case of the 
performance of a drama in commemoration of a dead 
king, respecting whose realitA' he him.self has no doubt. 
Writing on the shadow-pla\' Dntanyada , composed 
b 3 ' Subhata, on an episode of the Runuiyami, I saA' : 
“ Professor Cecil Bendall has proved that this plaA’ Avas 
presented at the festival in honour of Kumarapaladeva. 
a Chaulukj’a king of the d 3 'nastA’ of Anhilvad or Anhilpur. 
Avho ruled in Gujerat from 1148 to 1172, the particular 
event commemorated being the restoration by the king of 
a Siva temple at Devapattan or Somnath in KathiaAvar. 
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Bombay. It ivas performed at the Dhooly fe.stival, 
Marcli 7, 12Io. " 

These words make it clear that the ida\- was performed 
ill lioiioiir of Kumarapaladeva more tlian seventy years 
after his death. Now Dr. Keith was fully aware of this 
in.stance when he wrote the words rpioted above. Not 
only had he scanned my Indian section through and 
through in search of misprints.^ and refers to my section 
on shadow-plaj-s, hut he himself actually treated of the 
Dntaiigado and tlie date of its performance in his Cata- 
logue of tite Sanslcrif and Prakrit JTS7S'. la the Indian 
Institute, Oxford (Oxford, 1903), p. 82: "There can be 
li ttle doubt liut tliat the Kumarapala for whose yatra 
the play was written at Auhilvad at Tribliuvanapala's 
request was the famous prince of Anhilvad a.d. 1143- 
1272.” Bendall, however (JRAS., 1858, p. 229). ascribes 
the work to the reign of Tribhuvanapala, a.d. 1242-3. 
Dr. Keith gives no reason for ditfering from that eminent 
scholar. 

But Professor Pi.schel ("Das altindische Schattenspiel,” 
Sitzungsb. d. Konlgl. prcuss. Akadenile, xxiii, p. 49G, 1906) 
accepted Bendall’s conclusion, remarking on Dr. Keith's 
words : " das ist zwar von Keith bezweifelt worden, 

aber unzweifelbaft richtig.” In one passage Subliata its 
author states that " it was performed at the festival of 
tlie Lonl Kumarapala ’, and in similar passages in other 
plat's the same phrase is used with the name of a god in 
the place where that of Kumarapala stands in the case 
before us, thus showing that the latter was honoured bv 
dramatic performances like the gods who like him had 
once been men. Pi.schel shows that the Tribhuvanapala 
at whose instance the play was performed was the tilth 
succe.ssor of Kumarapala. There can therefore be no 

1 Dr. Keith, like similar eiilics, i.s himseif jrmlty of some far worse 
than my two, e.g. “raying" («>) for ‘-slaxuig'’ (p. ;i4U), Krsnu (mV), 
JRAS. IKOS, p. 171, etc. 
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doubt that this is an instance of a play being performed 
in a temple to honour an ancestor of the reigning king. 
Pischel (loc. cit.) cites various parallels. 

9. Dr. Keith alleged that -it is suggested, without 
adducing any evidence other than some facts about funeral 
rites among the Tangkuls, that the actors origlnalh' were 
representatives of the spirits of tlie dead, and performed 
the ceremonj' as a means of pi'opitiating the dead. But 
such an idea is wholly unknown to Indian drama, and no 
trace of it is even suggested by Professor RidgewaJ^ This 
is an important matter” (pp. 339-40). He now does not 
deny that I cited the minim at Roman funerals, the 
Yeddas of Ceylon, the mediums of the Burmese Xats. the 
actor in the Chinese ritual for the dead, and the dancer in 
the Japanese Kagura, whence sprung Japanese tragedy, 
and that (pp. 205, 303) I did “suggest” that the same 
was the case in India on the ground that the actors in the 
religious dramas are Brahmans “ because for the time 
being they are taken to be equivalent to gods”. His only 
defence is that “ Professor Ridgeway now states that the 
fact that the actors in the religious dramas are regularly 
Brahmans because for the time being they are taken to be 
e(juivalent to gods is a ground for assuming that originally 
in India ttie actors repi-esented the spirits of the dead ’. 
By the ■word “ now ” lie would imply that that statement 
was not in my book, but only made for the first time in 
my repl 3 ^ His oul^’ attempt to meet the argument is to 
sa\' that I assume that the gods are later than the spirits 
of the dead. But as lie himself admits that main’ Indian 
gods are deified men, ivliilst most scliolar.s agree that the 
great majority of them are such, their worship as gods is 
posterior to the belief in their existence as spirits after 
death. 

10. Dr. Keith alleged that I rested mj' doctrine — that 
the belief in the immortality of the soul is primary — soleh’ 
on the case of Uganda. He now replies that (pp. 348-9) 
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lie “■ expressh’ noted Ids [llidge\vay’.s] evidence of the 
priority of belief in the souls of the dead from other 
lands and pronounced it worthless He thus mjt only 
does not deny iny charge, but admits that M’hen he made 
the statement on p. 347 he knew that I had cited a vast 
body of e\ idence from the rest of the world. The fact 
that he pronounces that evidence '■ worthless " does not 
bring his other statement a whit nearer the truth. The 
charge of worthlessness is useless, unless Dr. Keith was 
or is able to invalidate iny facts. He has not challenged 
one of them, and by this time the reader knows the value 
of his unsupported ipse divits. He has carefully 
refrained from attacking my principle that mankind 
always begins with the concrete and not with the abstract. 
Until he can upset that, no amount of scorn will upset 
my contention that the noun precedes the verb. 

11. Dr. Keith no longer denies that the vast majority 
of Hindu gods, amongst whom fall Rama, Krishna, and 
Siva, are deified human being.s, nor does he deny that 
the vegetation spirit doctrine which he follows “ has no 
support in India or anywhere else ’, except his own inter- 
pretation of “ a detail ” in the slaying of Kansa, nor again 
doe.s he deny that not one of Usener's flimsy folktales, 
with mimic fights, is from India. With his reiterated 
appeal to the authority of Usener and to Dr. Farnell'.', 
“■ well thought out .scheme ’ I have dealt above (7 ). Once 
more he makes no attempt to e.xplain the hopeles.s 
•lifficulty in rvhich he is enme.shed by his e.xplanatioii 
of the Kansa story, especially as he admits that to 
the actors ” the slaying of Kansa “ was a human drama 
understood in purely historical sense, the slaying by 
Krsna of hi.s wicked uncle and consequently the Indians 
themselves plainly regarded the colours as racial. Now, 
whilst my theory rests on a worldwide induction. 
Dr. Keith’s depends wholh^ on what he himself terms 
a detail ” in the Kan.sa .story, and his failure to explain 
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the difficulties involved in his interpretation is fatal to 
his theory of which his interpretation of that “ detail ” is 
tlie sole basis. He declares that '• in the case of Krsna 
we have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of 
a representative of the spirit of vegetation" (p. 345). 
He thus makes Ivansa ‘‘ the spirit of vegetation But 
when he interprets the colours of the two sets of actors, 
he says “ red man slays black man, the spirit of spring 
and summer pi’evails over the spirit of the dark winter ", 
in this case making Kansa the .spirit of “ the dark winter 
He thus identifies “ the spirit of vegetation " with the 
spirit of “■ the dark winter ". But why “ the dark winter ’ 
should he the proper season for “ the vegetation spirit", 
or why black should be the proper livery for that spirit, 
ho does not attempt to explain. Now, as when vegetation 
is black it is dead and rotten, Krishna, “the spirit of 
spring and summer,” had no need to reslay the slain. 
Again, Dr. Keith, who admits that Krishna was black, 
does not explain why black is the proper livery for “ the 
spirit of spring and summer ”. Moreover, not only does 
he make Krishna the black slay Kansa the black, “ the 
spirit of winter,” and thus commit suicide, but he also by 
making Krishna, whom he holds to be “ a vegetation 
spirit”, slay Kansa, whom he also makes “ a vegetation 
spirit ’ ; for the second time he makes Krishna perform 
'• happy dispatch ”. Finally, Dr. Keith’s only attempt to 
prove that Krishna was primarily “ a vegetation spirit ” 
before he was held to be a liuman person is an assertion 
that “no one who has read the Vislniu Furana could 
possibl}' doubt that in one aspect at least Krsna is a 
vegetation spirit ’. But as the Vishnii Purana is dated 
to the sixth century A.D., and as the Maliahhashya cannot 
be later than (10 A.D., but is dated by Dr. Keith to the 
middle of the second century n.c., at which time he admits 
that the Indians held the play to be historical, the earliest 
evidence which he can produce to show that Krishna 
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was primarily a vegetation spirit is not less than four 
Centuries, and, b\’ his own chronology, not less than seven 
centuries, later than the date wlien already, by his own 
adniis.sion, the Indians regarded Krislina as a really 
historical person. Where, then, is there a shred of evidence 
for that imaginary period prior to the MahahhasJuja in 
which Dr. Keith postulates that Krishna was regarded as 
a vegetation abstraction pure and simple ? He might 
just as well assume that because in the Bluifiuvadgitu. 
Krishna is regarded as the Supreme Being, the Hindus 
had so regarded him from the fir.st, or that because an 
historical Burmese king is now regarded as the patron 
Kat of agriculture, he too was held to be a vegetation 
abstraction before he was regarded as a king. 

William Ridgeway. 

[Th(< controi'erd!)/ note ctnM. — Ep.] 


XALANDA 

Dr. Spooner began his excavations near the end of 
Warch, directing them chiefly to the monastery area in 
the east. He states that little damage has been done by 
earlier exploration, and that the site, which is extremely 
large, is of high promise. Hu has found a monastery 
wall more than 24 feet high still standing, and acipiired 
a collection of over COO clay tablets or “ sealings His 
most interesting discovery is that of 211 stone panels 
arranged in a band round the plinth of a temple, which 
he desfu’ibe.s as “fascinating ’. Tim carving of manj- of 
the panels is delicate, and no two are alike. The Director- 
General of Archaeology in India has kindly sent to the 
Society one comjilete set of the photo-print.s taken in 
connexion with these excavations in 1915-lG, and a short 
section will bo given in the Annual Report of the 
Archmological Survey, Eastern Circle. Dr. Spooner hopes 
in due course to publish a detailed plan of the site and 
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full reports. Meantime, this brief notice will suffice to 
satisfy the Society that the funds granted are being 
properly utilized. 


V. A. S. 


FONDATIOX DE GOE.JE 
COMMUXICATIOX 

1. Jje Con.seil de la Fondation, n’ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de septenibre 1915. est compose 
coinme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. 
Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, K. Kuiper, et C. van Vollenhoven 
(secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Au mois de septembre 191(5 la Fondation a fait 
paraitre chez I’editeur Brill a Leyde sa troisieme pub- 
lication, une etude de M. 1. Goldziher, aj'ant pour titre 
Stre'dschrift des Gazdll (jegen die JMfinijja-SeJde. Des 
exemplaires ont ete offerts a plusieurs bibliotheques 
publiques et privees ; les autres exemplaires sont en vente 
chez I'Miteur au prix de 4.50 florins hollandais. 

3. Le Conseil a pris a la charge de la Fondation la 
publication d’uno etude de M. C. van Arendonk sur le 
commencement de la dynastie des Zaidites au Yemen. 
Get ouvrage paraitra probablement dans les premiers 
mois de 1917. 

4. Sont encore dispoiiibles un certain nombre d'ex- 
emplaires des deux premieres publications de la Fondation, 
c'estlidirede la reproduction photographiquo du manuscrit 
de Le 3 ’de, repute unique, de la Hamasah d'al-Buhturi 
(parue en 1909; prix 100 florins hollandais) et de I'edition 
critique du Kitab al-Fakhir d'al-Mufaddal par M. C. A. 
Storey (parue en 1915, prix 0 florins hollandai.s ). C'est 
au pi-ofit de la Fondation que sont vendues routes ces 
publications. 

Xorembre, 1010. 
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COXSIDERATIOXS OX SOME ASPECTS OF AXCTEXT IXDIAX 
PoLiTV. By K. V. Baxuaswami Aiyaxgai:, M.A., 
Professor of Pfistoiy and Economies, Trivandrain. 
S.P.C.K. Press, Madras, 191G. 

In this book Professor Aiyangar has published two 
lectures that he delivered before the University of Madras 
in 1914, after revising- tliem and suppleinentinv- them 
Avith two appendixes containing notes and references. 
The full title explains the scope of the lectures, tvhich are 
not an exposition of ancient Indian polity but rather 
prolegomena thereto. 

He first emphasi/ces the necessity of a thorough and 
impartial /( /sforicaf stud}^ of the whole of Indian polity, 
lamenting the tendency in India " to treat history as the 
ally of dogma and to look into the armoury of our ancient 
polity for tveapons to be used in the arena of modern 
political controversies ". He also deprecates the assump- 
tions that political conditions have ever been uniform, 
and that the characteristic in the realm of practical life 
has been an invulnerable <pnctism. After noticing various 
old treatises on polity, he dwells on the immense 
importance of the Arthasastra of Kautilya, p)ointing out 
its ancient prevalence and authority and its almost total 
disappearance noAv. He discus.ses its aAithenticitA' on the 
grounds of its homogeneity, chronological position and 
matter, Avhich last he tests by its internal eA'idence. 
religious, political, hi.storical and literary, and concludes 
that it is really Avhat it professes to be, the Avork of 
Candragupta's great minister. 

He then insists on the necessity of an '■ extended 
discussion of the range, nature, date and validity of the 
original authorities”, and adds, "To attempt any historic 
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reconstruction rvitliout a preliminary investigation of 
this kind appears to me to be at tlie present time botli 
futile and misleading. For want of such enquirt’, much 
tine([ual work, which ‘combines the information ' gathered 
from sources of different periods, localities and character, 
has been in evidence. ’ Consequently he objects to such 
"historical averatring ". and doubts whether the general 
history of India confirms such a method, pointing out that 
ancient political institutions have sometimes long survived 
in secluded areas and have at other times even been 
revived, and that India has not been mentally stagnant in 
and since mediieval times, though here his argument 
proves modification nttber than progress proper. 

In his second lecture he directs attention to the theory 
and general form, aim and consequences of the ancient 
schemes of government and especially of the great Indian 
empires. He criticizes the mutually inconsistent views 
that have been put forward by various writers, and 
maintains that ancient thought agreed on two matters, 
the essential elements of a State and the natural necessity 
of a State, which imply its unity, represented normally 
by monarchy, with a specialized administration, resting 
on (though not emphasizing) a territorial basis, bordered 
by small states and jiossessing weak international law. 
Dealing with these features he contends that Kautilva 
had in view a large kingdom, while Manu and others 
imply small kingdoms. He then discusses the Indian 
theory of the origin of the State. The great obligation 
in a State was the observance of d/mmuo, ‘ righteousness,” 
both by the king and also by the people under bis 
guidance. Dharma compri.sed many subdivisions, some 
of which required to be expounded by religious teachers, 
while others were guarded by the injunction upholding 
all special cu.stoms that were not detrimental. The 
whole was enforced by a fairly extensive judicial and 
administrative machineiy. guided by practical provisions 
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and simplified by local arbitration. Legislation laj’ M’itli 
the king, though he required enlightenment from spiritual 
teachers as to what dharma was. Dharma was impossible 
without public safetj’ ; hence a king was bound to protect 
his people, and this head of “protection” would require 
and comprehend generally all the other departments of 
the administration. This duty depended on an adequate 
revenue, hence elaborate provisions were laid down to 
obtain and preserve financial prosperitju This exposition 
is no doubt correct from the time when thinkers had 
worked out schemes of polity, but the conception of 
dharma as the basis of it could hardly be much prior 
thereto. The author considers that the French word 
Etatisme best sums up the ancient polity. 

His object is thus to elucidate ancient polity by showing 
the principles involved in it. His treatment is marked 
with insight and good sense. He writes lucidly and 
expresses his views definitely, while his criticism is acute 
and rather incisive. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject. 

F. E. P. 


Public Administilviton in Ancient India. P>y 
Pramatiianath Baner.jea, 31. a.. D.Sc. Econ. 
31acmillan & Co., 1910. 

This book is a thesis approved by the L'niver-sitj’ of 
London for the degree of D.Sc. Econ., and Dr. Banerjea 
investigates in it the whole subject of public admini.stration 
in ancient India. He begins Avith the structure of societj-, 
and the territory, origin and nature of the State ; then 
discusses the system of government in relation to political 
divisions, the position of the king and his councillors, and 
administrativ'e, executive and legislative functions ; deals 
next with the various departments of public attairs, law, 
finance, foreign relations, military organization and public 
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works: and concludes with industiy, commerce, ivliB’ion 
and local government. The period that lie deals with 
mainly is the millennium from .500 B.C. to -\.D. 500, hut he 
also notices the earlier period hack to Vedic times and the 
later period almo.st down to the IMohammedan invasion, 
that is, nearly two millennia. 

The investigation depends of course on the information 
available. The sources of our knowledge are various but 
are of very unequal value as regards the region, period, 
quantity and quality of the information which they 
supph’. Little is known of the earlie.st times and most of 
that is drawn from the Vedic literature. For later times 
there i.s much more material, including works on polity 
and law. The age of which we have the best information 
now is that portrayed in tlie Artliasustra of Kautilya, the 
famous minister of Candragupta in the fourth century B.C., 
whose authorship there seems to bo no suthcient reason 
for doubting. 

Dr, Banerjea makes use of all the information that has 
been rendered generally available. He marslials his 
material reasonably and impartially in the main, yet he 
has not altogether escaped a tendency, too common piow 
in India, to view ancient times through rose-coloured 
glasses, over-estimating the good conditions and passing 
lightly over ' Qefects. There i.s much to be found in 
.Sanskrit books, and in Kautilya too. about the dai’k side 
of ancient India, all of which suggests matter for filling 
into the picture; while a pers'jnal knowledge of Indian 
ways naturally suggests ((ualitications. He endeav<jurs 
rightlj' to distingui.sh the various periods and to frame 
some course of development in political ideas and practice, 
but difficult}' arises in that the information available is so 
unequally distributed. It rs tempting to extend statements 
about one period to eke out the delineation of other 
periods, especially where Kautilya with his fascinating 
wealth of practical instruction supplies almost the only 
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clues. Dr. Banerjea makes use o£ the Arthasastra in that 
way. and it naturally forms a large part of his groundwork, 
yet suc-h treatment can at best be tentative. He also 
takes into view the whole of India and even Ceylon, yet 
the various countries differed widely in their conditions 
and development. Statements obtained about one period 
or countiy may or may not have held good for other.s, and 
he treats such information as supplying indications. 

He relies largely on the brahmanical literature. It has 
been well studied and is the main source of our views 
about early times. Its results are useful so far as they 
go, but Kautilya's treatise is most valuable in checking 
and adding to the estimate of ancient times as drawn 
from the Vedic literature, wdiich must seemingly he 
wanting in completeness and accuracy of presentment, 
since its autliors were religious scholars, living outside 
the busy world, intent on religious problems and philo- 
sophical disquisitions, free in intellectual speculation but 
intensely conservative in temporal matters. Thus, in 
the matter of writing, without which public administration 
could hardly have developed much, Kautilya's provisions 
and Asoka’s edicts show that it tvas in use a vast deal 
more widely and generally than the Yedic literature 
discloses. Manifold hints are to be found in the 
Mahabharata and Furanas, but these have not been 
equally elucidated, and he cannot take full advantage of 
them. Of the Furanas he hardly uses more than the Agni 
and Visnu. When relying on tliat epic he cites largely 
from the Santi parvan, though that is a later brahmanic 
addition, in which theorizing almost engulfs fact. There 
was little in the way of speculation that Indian thought 
did not touch, and the existence of theories is an unsafe 
premise from which to infer facts, as, for instance, in the 
relations between kings and people. Similarlj*, the law 
books describe, as he notices, not only what was prevalent 
but also what their authors tliought ought to obtain. In 
JRAS. 1917. 11 
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this connexion tlie continual wails over the evils ot the 
Kali age supply useful conniierits. 

These general remarks arise out of L)r. Bauerjea s 
general method of investigation. To notice the several 
subjects treated of would open out a wide field of 
discussion and would far exceed the limits of this review. 
His book shows much reading and puts together a large 
(piantity of useful information. He has stated his facts 
and conclusions compactly ; his style is clear and his 
treatment temperate. He has cited references for many 
of his statements, yet more would have been welcome, and 
those given are not always precise; thus, to cite merely 
the Arthasastra <'p. 252) or the ^nnti parvan (pp. 64, 71) 
is inadequate. He has added an index, which is good, yet 
not complete; thus, for ‘-gopas" he refers only to p. 298. 
omitting pp. 49 and 294. 

This book must be regarded as pioneer work, and as 
such will be useful to those who are interested in the 
public life of ancient India. He has as.sa\‘ed to do in it 
much what Profes.sor Aiyangar deprecates in the book 
reviewed above, and that book should be read with this. 

F. E. P. 


The Economic Liii: of a Be.ng.u. Distrk i'. Py J. C. 

Jack, of the Indian Civil Service. Clarendon Pre.ss. 

Oxford, 1916. 

Mr. Jack has published in this book the results of 
investigations conducted b}^ him and his subordinates into 
the economic conditions of the district of Faridpur in east 
Ilengal during the survey of, and record of rights in. the 
land made by Government there in the years 1906-10. 
These results are a by-product, which was worked out in 
the opportunity afforded by that great undertaking. The 
district is as large as Devon, almost all rural, yet thickly 
populated with 900 persons to the square mile, of whom 
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7 1 per cent are agriculturists, while the rest almost 
entirely minister to their needs. Two-thirds of the people 
are Mohammedans, and one-third Hindu. The district is 
part of the Ganges delta, flooded during the I'ainy season. 
The soil i.s fertile and the crops abundant, while trade is 
small because communications are poor, jute being the 
only valuable export. 

He first describes the villages and homesteads, their 
internal arrangements, and the life of the people both 
when at work and in their leisure. Life is generally easy 
for the cultivator, who.se occupation, strenuous only at 
certain seasons, renders him almost self-sufficing, but 
harder for the other classes whose work is continuous. 
The information used was collected by his Bengali 
subordinate officers and was well tested by them. The 
people were ranked in four classes according as their 
condition indicated comfort, below-comfort, above-indigence 
and indigence. He gives and discusses domestic budgets 
displa^dng all the items of expenditure in the two extremes 
both of agriculturists and non -agriculturists ; and then 
examines their incomes and economic condition from 
statistics, showing the percentages of the four classes, 
namely, 491, 28i, 18 and 4 among cultivators, and similar 
though not quite such favourable figures among non- 
cultivators. the average incomes being about £181; per 
family of the former and about £191 of the latter. 
Valuations of the various kinds of crops are also set out. 
Next Mr. Jack deals with indebtedness, showing that, 
while the percentage among non-agriculturists who are 
free from debt, 73, is far larger than that among 
agriculturists, 53, yet the percentage of debt among 
those who are involved in it among the former is much 
greater than among the latter, the average for all the 
former being £17 4s. and that for the latter £8. These 
results exceeded anticipation, and show that the co- 
operative credit societies, which have existed ten years, 
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liave not yet produced iniich amelioration. On this matter 
lie offers sugi;'e.stions. Last, he examines tlie incidence of 
taxation, both Government and local, and compares it 
with that in Great Britain, France, Italy. Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland and Japan. The total burden per head 
in the district is Ss. Sd., which is onh' one-ninth of that 
in Japan, the most lightly taxed of those countries, so that 
the allegations of grievous taxation so often made are 
wholly erroneous in Faridpur. The same will ceiTainly 
hold good in all the surrounding districts. An abstract of 
the instructions under which the information was collected 
is appended, with elaborate tables of statistics on the 
various matters treated of. 

The book is full of interest and apparently almo.st 
unique in India in its scope and aims. It is a valuable 
contribution towards our knowledge of the people. Their 
general condition is well known to all who know Faridpur 
or the surrounding districts, but .such detailed information 
could not have been obtained except through the operations 
described, and Mr. Jiick de.serves the thanks of all for 
utilizing them so profitably. 

F. E. P. 


Forerunners and Rivals of Chkistianitv, being 
Studies in Religious Historv from 330 b.c. 
TO A.D. 330. By F. Legge, F.S.A. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1915. 

The centuries from Augustus to Constantine are the 
most important in the history of mankind. In them the 
Roman Empire was inaugurated, and Christianity was 
born ; the antique world pas.sed away, but of its ashes the 
new world arose ; and in this novel society the individual, 
the soul, and humanity became for the first time dominant 
factors of men .s consciousne.s.s. Ao other age pre.sent.s 
such a fascinating .spectacle, or is .so full of conflicting 
religions, intermingling currents of thought, potent 
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influences, strange contrasts, and bizarre ett'ects. The 
impiety and atheism of the revolutionarj' period, the 
attachment of the masses to the local deities, the per- 
petuation of savage ritual and the survival of primitive 
superstitions, migrations of religions from the East 
and even from the West, the philosophy which, after 
ousting the older gods, itself became a religion, the 
passion for mysteries, the spread of magic and astrology, 
all these and many other currents swell the religious 
history of the times. 

Out of this mass of warring religions and beliefs 
Mr. Leo-or-e has selected the Gnostics and Manichajans, 
together with the Orpines, the Alexandrian deities, and 
Mithras, for a particular study ; and his book is a valuable 
contribution to their history, more especially on the side 
of ritual and myth. The Alexandrian divinities with 
Mithras and the Orphics have received much attention 
from scholars of late ; and in summarizing the results of 
their researches Mr. Legge liad a fairly easy task, although 
even here, having gone to the original authorities, he 
judges for himself. But the chief value of the book 
consists in its treatment of tlie Gnostics, with whom 
I include the Manichmans. It is the fullest exposition 
in Entrlish of Gnosticism, and the most important, which 
has appeared since the publication of Salmon’s and Hort's 
articles in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. 

The scholar who girds up his loins to such a task must 
devote himself to years of hard labour ; and Mr. Legge's 
earliest paper on the Pistis Sophia appeared in 1893. 
Since then our author seems to have read almost every 
important publication of recent date bearing on the subject 
— except, alas ! this critic’s article on Basilides in JRAS. 
for 1902 ! Among other works of value from which 
Mr. Legge might have pi'otited is Drummond s Philo 
Judaeus ; but twenty pages is insufficient to give the 
titles of the books he has consulted. Apart from the 
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learning displayed, the reader will admire the sobriety 
of judgment, the moderation and accuracy of statement, 
and the neatness of Mr. Legore's translations. (.)f cour.se, 
Mr. Legge has his weaknes.ses. His anti-Semitic prejudices 
.sometimes intei'fere with the jn.stness of his views ; and 
he takes every occasion to belabour the unfortunate 
Epiphanius. The immense care and labour he has 
expended on the work i.s everywhere apparent. The 
index alone occupies sixty pages. 

In passing from the manner to the matter of this book 
I feel some difficultjg a difficulty inherent in the subject. 
The Gnostics are Mr. Legge's main subject ; they take up 
the greater part of the two volume.s; and in dealing with 
them our author is at his best. Between them and the 
other cults treated of the connexion is slight. All alike 
were Oriental in origin; they were contemporaneous; and 
they professed to reveal the secrets of the other world 
with the aid of astrology and magic. There resemblance 
ends. Mithras and Isis and the re.st were semi-con.scious 
essays at a universal religion ; and their lii.stor\' belongs 
to the conflict of religion.s within the Empire. Gnosticism 
was particularist ; it addre.s.sed itself to the elect; and 
although not uece.s.sarily Christian, it is bound up with 
the history of Christianity. Neither IMithras nor the 
Alexandrian divinities contributed anything of permanent 
value to religious thought ; Gnosticism has shown 
a wonderful vitality. It influenced the Persian Shfis, 
and it may be traced in the speculations of modern jioets 
and divines. One ancient Gnostic .sect, the IMandaites, 
still survives, although sadly debused. Mr. Legge tells us 
that a Valenti Ilian Church was started twenty years ago 
in Palis; and two generations earlier a Hindu reformer 
founded a novel Hindu sect on Gnostic lines, a lineal 
descendant of the Gnostics through the Persian mystics. 
Gnosticism expres.sed ideas which the world will not 
willingly let die. 
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We have therefore two disparate subjects to deal with, 
their connotations and their values being diflferent and 
unlike. We may treat them from the standpoint of 
magic and astrolog}', since in astrology and magic tiiey 
all dabbled ; or we mav regard them as cosmogonies ; and 
it is from thi.s double point of view that Mr. Legge has 
chiefly treated them. But the title suggests a third 
way, the historical. Mr. Legge rather indicates this than 
discusses it, and he is not at his best when he touches on 
it. The opening chapter on Alexander appears to me the 
poorest in the book ; and the scattered attempts to connect 
the religious movements he talks of with the history of 
the times are seldom convincino-. But it is ungrateful 
to dwell on drawbacks where so much is good ; and 
we congratulate Mr. Legge on having produced a very 
valuable work. 

J. Kexnedy. 


The Indo-Aryan Races. By Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Part I. Rajshahi, 1916. 

This, the fifth of the publications of the Parendra 
Research Society, is by far the most important work yet 
issued by the Society, and forms a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with the origin of the Indo-Aryan 
peoples. The author, wlio is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, has adumbrated in magazine articles some of 
the views now put forth, but his opinions gain greatly 
both in value and clearness from their ordered exposition, 
and, whatever conclusions be arrived at as regards his 
main theses, all interested in the (juestion must recognize 
the catholic cliaracter of his erudition, and the ingenuity 
and eflectiveness of his arguments, which render his work 
a serious contriijution to the subject with which it deals. 

The first chapter contains perhaps the least tenable 
hypothesis of the whole work. Accepting in a sense the 
di.stinction of outer and inner countries which Sir G. 
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that the inner people were first in their abodes and that 
the outer people came later, and finding the ,MidIand 
occupied pushed across Central India to Bihar, while 
others, the Rastikas or Rattas. wandered into Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. Xow these outer people serve another 
purpose : they explain the presence of brachycephalic types 
in India in which Risley .saw .Scv’tho-Dravidian and 
Mongolo-Dravidian admixtures in the west and the east 
rospectivehx To the existence of Scytho-Dravidians the 
objection is taken, as it has already been taken by others, 
that there is no evidence of any Scythian penetration so 
far south as is necessary to explain the extension of the 
brachycephalic types, while in the case of the east stress 
is laid on the fact that the legends, e.g. of Nepal, fully 
recognize the Mongolian .strain in tlie people, but thi.s is 
not the case with the legends of Bengal. The theory of 
Dr. Spooner,' wliich sees in tl>e outer people descendants 
of Magian immigrants, is decisively rejected (chap, vi), but 
in place of Magians are supplied men of the physical type 
of the Homo Alpinus. the original inhabitants of the 
Pamirs and the Takla-Makan desert as determined by 
the investigations of Mr. Joyce,- speakers of Tocharian, 
an Indo-European but not Indo-Iranian speech. Later 
comers of this race are to be recognized in the Vfdukas 
of the Punjab, and the speakers of the modern Piiiaca 
languages, the Kasmiris, Darads, and Kafirs of the Hindu- 
kush. Among thc.se outer peoples arose the Vaisnava 
cult of Kr.sna, which is not due to Christian inlluences 
(chap, iii), and they also borrowed, in all likelihood from 
the Dravidas, the matriarchal inlluences which produce; 
iSaktism, of which Bengal is the chief abode (chap. iv). 
'I’his physical type in the outer lands is due to the 

* .IRAS. 191. », p. 4.10 Rc'ferencc^ ti> tlit* (li^cii^sion of l)i. Spoonei' .'. 
views are given liy Mr. Chanda (p. -219). 

Mr. Joyce's sugge.sted cla.ssilii-atioii a.s Iranian is mure [iroperlv 
replaced by connecting the race with the Tocharian speech. 
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combination of Homo Alptniis with Veciic Aiya, Nisada, 
and Dravida, producing the niesaticephalic Indo-Aryan 
of the outland, while admixture with Dravida, Tedic 
Arya. and Avestic Arya has produced the Indo-Afghan 
type of the North- West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

The theory has one great merit in tliat it drops the 
■■ wedge ’ theory, and enables us to accept the natural 
view that the Vedic Aryans entered India via the Khyber 
Pass with their wives and families, and were not a band 
composed almost of men only, who came down by Chitral 
and Gilgit. It cannot be too often or too clearly asserted 
that the two invasion hypothesis of Dr. Hoernle and Sir G. 
Grierson has not the slightest support whatever in the 
Vedic literature. It has certainly no secure support in 
the Prakrits, the complication of whose relations Sten 
Konow’s recent work has emphasized. It has, therefore, 
to depend on theories as to the modern vernaculars,^ 
i.e. deductions are to be drawn for the period 1500- 
1200 13. c. from our imperfect knowledge of the comparative 
development of these tongues in the last five centuries or 
so. From the point of view of physical type we have 
not the slightest evidence of the real type of the Vedic 
Indian, except that he must have had a nose different 
from the broad flat type ; if we assume that he was 
dolichocephalic, it is on the basis of general theories us 
to the Indo-European. Moreover, despite the affection 
which is naturall}'’ cherished for skull measurements as 
indications of race, it is well to remember that we do not 
know to what extent environment and nurture afl’ect the 
shape of the skull, and that it is very possible that, long 
before an Indo-European race ever developed, both kinds 
of head existed side by side in the same area. The 
jirecisely opposite views that the Indo-Europeans were 
dolichocephalic and that they were brachycephalic are 


^ Sec Kmpit'f of Indm. i, 3f>< 
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perhaps Ijest reconciled hy the vi(!w that tlie race pre- 
sented both types before the break ini; np of its nnity. 
^Moreover, to add to the difficulties of the problem, we 
must remember that India has been repeatedly overrun 
from the north-west, and that both European scholais 
like Mr. Jackson and Mr. Vincent Smith, and Indian 
scholars like Mr. Bhandarkar.'^ have striven to show that 
the foreign element is much greater than we were wont 
to Vjelieve. 

Given these considerations, perhaps it is wisest to 
realize that a clear-cut theory is not attainable. If the 
'■ wedge ’ theoiy is not acceptable, the Tocharian must 
remain in the air uules.s and until, e.g., traces can be 
found in Bengali of the characteristics which mark out 
that speech as non-Indo-Iranian, and even then the 
question would arise whether this was not mereh’ due 
to the Kushau supreniacy. if we accept the view that 
the \ ueh-chi absorbed the Tocharian ]>eople. ^Moreover, 
a further question pro.sents itself : if we assume an influx 
at some date of Homo Aljnnns. what ground have we 
for supposing that he spoke an Indo-European tongue 
at that time ' The nature of Mr. Joyce s researches and 
the material on which they are based give us no right 
whatever to assume that men of that tvpe originallv 
spoke any such speech ; we are perfectly entitled to hold 
that they borrowed it from a race of ditterent phvsical 
characteristics, which physically they absorbed or modified, 
as history would prlmu focm represent to be the case. 
The connexion of the Xagar Brahmins of Gujarat and the 
Kayasths of Bengal, which both Mr. Bhandarkar- and 
the author ^ recognize may be admitted, but we have no 
decisive ground on which to assign the connexion to 

^ I.\. xl, Jl segtj. t>ul tlic idciititiciit loii of (tujar-' and Ktia/.ars is 

ildl\ speculatn t;. Ivufcreiicc slioidit also lie made to an injiienious 
effort to equate with history the ddl'urciiee of races hv C. V. Vaidva, 
JBRAS. xxir, : lot hominrs qimt st-nfnttiir. 

- l.\. xl. 32, 33. p, isn. 
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a prehistoric invasion of Homo AlpLnus rather than 
a historic iinmigi-ation from the north-vvest. The problem, 
in truth, is far more complicated than the efforts at 
solution are willing to recognize. 

Apart from the main themes of the work, there are 
many matters of interest. The author will not merely 
have nothing to do with the belief in the Christian origin 
of the worship of the child Krsna, in which view I entirely 
concur, but he denies that the Kaiiisavadha is a nature 
myth. In doing so he raises^ a point of general im- 
portance, for he argues that the famous passage in the 
Mahdhhd><i/a does not allude to the Granthikas, who 
recite the story, dividing themselves into two sections as 
supporters of Kahisa and Krsna respectively, but merely 
refers to the audience. This view is that of Haradatta in 
his commentary, the KCisikapadamanjarT, as cited by the 
author, but it is obvious that it is not possible to read 
this sense into the ilahdhhapja, and that Haradatta has 
committed the same error as the author, by attempting to 
interpret his te.xt, not in its own light, but by the usage of 
his own time, when the practice of dramatic recital has 
passed into oblivion, and the mere recitation of epic (not 
dramatic) accounts was practised. The real difficulty of 
the now prevalent theory of the teacher Krsna, who 
proclaimed a monotheistic Bhagavata faith, and was 
gradually himself deified, is one which the author does 
not face ; how comes it that we have in the epic the 
picture of a most immoral Krsna, a cunning trickster, the 
evil genius of x\rjuna and the Pandavas ? " In the tribal 
god of a rude agricultural or pastoral people the.se traits do 
not surprise greatly, for man makes his gods in his own 
image, but what an e.xtraordinary fate for the preacher of 

* pp 

- Holtzinaiin. Zur aet^rliidiU uikI Kritik des Malidhharata. pp. 137, 138 ; 
Oarbe, Indkn nnd das ClirisUiditm, p. 210. How Garbe e.xplains the 
contrast between the infamous Epic Krsna and the pious pupil of the 
CU. Ill, 17. 6 1 do not understand. 
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a pure and elevated nionotlieisiu ' Hut iii detail tliere is 
inufli of interest in Mr. Chanda’s views, especially on the 
question of tlie relation of the Vvidias and the Avatars. 

The author's attribution of the source of Sfiktisni to 
matriarchy is not indeed novel, but it is ingeniously 
worked out. It must remain. howeviT unproved ; nor. 
it must be remarked, is it at all necessary to st-e in 
matriarchy the explanation of brother and sister marriap-e. 
whether in Egypt or clsewhene and .still less to find in 
it the explanation of marriage with the daughter of 
a maternal uncles though tli<‘ author has eminent prede- 
cessors in these opinions.' But ho is probably right in 
holding that when practi.sed among Indo-Art'an tribes it 
is a borrowed custom. The connexion suggested between 
matriarchy and ^ifiktism is not, liowever. supported by 
any evidence other than the analogy of emits such as tho«e 
of Asia Minor, and the distinction in this case is as 
remarkable as the likenos.s. Curiously enough, the author 
omits the conjecture, natural from his own point of view, 
that between the cults of Asia Minor and .Saktism there is 
a true connexion : in point of fact, it is clear that Asia 
IMinor is deepiv atiected by man of the Ho Alplau. 
type, and — discarding the alleged Indo-European character 
of thi.s type — wo might see in Saktism a suppoi't for the 
theory - that Homo Alinun^ at some time entered India 
in large numbers, .and the diti’erences between the ^Vsianic 
worship and tsaktism we might attiabute to development 
during a long period in India. Such a theory would also 
remove Mr. Chanda s grave difficulty, which he fully 
recognizes,"’ that it is strange, if matriarchy produces 
isaktism, that it has not been evolved by the Tamils. 

' For various views compare the essays of Lang, River.s. Thomas, anH 
Crawley in Anthr. AVsayi to E. B. Tytor, pp. gO.'J seqtp, .>00 

.se<iq., HL') feeq(p. .">7 .seqq. 

- Cf. Hatidon, The Races of pp. fiO, 61. 
p. I.IH, where it is sugge.stcd in explanation that the Tamils fell under 
\ edic influence before they had developed monotheism independently. 
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One other point of importance in the liistory of religion 
merits mention. Mr. Chanda accepts ^ Dr. L. H. Gray’s 
explanation of the Magophonia as once the ritual slaying 
of the king-priest, and conjectures that at one time in 
India as in Iran the priest was also king, and that finally 
the two functions were .separated. But the assumption 
that king.ship and priesthood are inseparable which we 
owe to Sir J. Frazer's influence must be challenged. 
There is no trace of the union in India in Vedic times, 
and Dr. Gray's interpretation of the Magophonia derives 
its plausibility solely from the parallelism with the Sacsea, 
that curious rite which led Sir J. Frazer into his famous 
theory of the Crucifixion. This view, however, of the 
Sac£ea can hardly survive in any critical judgment the 
complete refutation by Andrew Lang in Magic and 
Religion, to which Sir J. Frazer has never attempted any 
serious reply.'- 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 


The Shans. Vol. I. By the Rev. W. W. Cochrane, 
M.R.A.S. The Government Printing Press, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

The Shans are a most baffling race. It has been 
latterly assumed that they call themselves Tai, but 
even this is disputed by many authorities. The late 
Colonel Gerini, who studied them from Siam, said the 
proper national name was Lao. The Siame.se themselves 

' pp. ‘209-18. 

It may be noted that Mr. Chanda’s correction (p. •2‘28) of 
Mr. Shamasastry's rendering of Kaut. i, "2 is untenable, as it involves 
construing ann-tkx -nith a genitive. The correct view is to construe 
ttCimm with bablhale ; Anviksiki considers the relative weight of the 
three sciences — the Vedas, business, and policy. The same text really 
renders impossible any doubt as to the identity of Lokayata with the 
atheistic system which bears that name throughout Indian literature, 
and may be regarded as finally disposing of Professor Rhy.s Davids’ 
ingenious suggestion in Dialogues of the Buddha (1899). pp. 166 seqq. 
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take tlie name of Tai. Siam is the only kin<;dom 
remaining; to the race which at one time lield nearly all 
Indo-China, and still is, in the shape of petty states and 
scattered communities, the most nnmerous race in and 
around the territory that goes by that convenient name. 
Mr. Cochrane estimates that there are between eighteen 
and twenty million Shans in existence, and of these there 
are under a million according to the latest census ( 1911 ) 
in the British Shan States, where he has worked for so 
many years and about whom this volume is written. 
There are, however, probably a quarter of a million more 
in various places in the Province of Burma, ranging from 
Mergui in the far south to Hkam-ti Long in the far 
north, which has so recenth’ been taken under British 
protection. 

Nevertheless, the British Shan States, which are the 
only territory where the race goes by the name of Shan, 
may be taken to be the area where the people are of 
purest descent and nearest to the old type. The five 
millions of Siam and the three and a half millions of the 
Lao States, who streamed south when Kublai Khan 
overthrew the Ai-lao kingdom of Nan-chao established 
at Tali-fu, represent perhaps the most compact body, 
though the claim of the Roman Catholic fathers that half 
the population of Kwang-hsi and Kwang-tung are ethno- 
logically and linguistically Shans would imply greater 
numbers. The two Kwangs are reckoned to have twentj" 
millions of inhabitants. The Shans are ther(>, however, 
foie gras in an aspic of Chinamen. Moreo\ er. there are 
the millions of Hakkas, the boat population of the We.st 
River, besides the Li of Hainan. They scout the idea 
that they are Shans, but their faces and even their 
tongues betray them. There are plenty of “ Swiss ” in 
the United Kingdom who are uncommonly like Teutons. 

It is hopeless, however, to look for historical records 
among these branches of the race. Siamese history does 
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not date back more thaw five or six liundred years. Tlie 
people south of the Yangtzu liave been absorbed by the 
Chinaman. The Lao liave more chronicles, historical and 
i-(‘ligious, but they are obviously borrowed from their 
neighbour.s, tlie Burmese and the British Shans. It 
was hoped that old chronicles and pagoda histories would 
be found in the Shan States which woukl tell us much. 
The whole country is a maze, a .sort of nutmeg grater of 
hills, and hill peoples change less than the ptlaiii dwellers. 
But the British Shan States were burnt and ravaged 
from end to end in the years of civil war which came 
before the British occupation, and nothing has been found. 
A very modest sum (Burma is consi.steutly starved by 
India) was set aside for the acquiring of documents, or 
copies of them from elsewhere, but it does not appear 
that much was obtained, ilr. Cochrane is stationed on 
the border of the Chinese Shan States, and there were 
great hopes that he might make .some valuable finds in 
the “diamond character ’’ MSS. of the monasteries beyond 
British territory. But, though he had the authority of 
(iovernment behind him, ho seems to haye been un- 
successful. IVe are as far off as ever from knowing 
where the Shans came from. For the matter of that, 
we do not know where the Chinese came from, but we 
<lo know that for a very long time after the days of 
Confucius the very much larger part of what we call 
( 'hina was inhabited by “barbarians who were unknown 
to and uninfluenced by the Chinese. Jfr. Cochrane gives 
very substantial reason for believing that these people 
were Siians, but unhappily there is no pi'oof. But he 
does prove at great length that the late Professor Teri'ien 
de Lacuuperie s hj’pothesis that they emerged from the 
Iviulung Mountains in Ssu-ch uan is untenable. One 
might as well say that the inhabitants of the United 
States of America, hyphenated and otherwise, came from 
Oreat Britain. 


jR.\s. 1917. 
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Tlip ijreat pei'ioil of the Shan race was wlien tln- 
kii)gdi)iii of Nan-rliao existed. We do not know \eiy 
nmt'h about it. We ate not even certain that it %\ as 
a kingdom. At any rate, it was a powerful confederation, 
distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea, for it warred 
not without success against both China and Tibet. 
Ivublai Khan disrupted it a.s effectually as a high ex- 
plosive shell, and now the bulk of the race is as hoinele--^ 
as the Jew.s, excejit for the collection of rather insignificant 
states under the suzerainty of Great Britain. China, ami 
Siam. To make up for thi.s they have a \a8t number of 
names, not one of which can be said to be generally 
accepted, even in the British Shan States, without 
a demand for a poll. They have even a number of 
different alphabet.s. There are four of them in regular 
use in our British Shan State.s alone. iMr. Cochrane is 
almost Certainly right in his c<tntention that the present 
Slum alphabet.s came from the south and pos.sibly from 
the Mon. with the Lao as the distributing agency. That, 
however, does mk [irovc that there was not an earli(,'r 
more trul\' national alphabet in use in the Xan-chao 
period, just as the Burmese had an earlier alphabet. .At 
the time when Anawrata began trustworthy Burme.so 
history the Shans held all Central and Northern Bui'ina. 
and earlier they may have pu.shed as far a.s I’ronie. 
Excavations which, for want of money, proceed \eiv 
slo'wh’ at Tharekcttara. the ancient Pi'ome. pro\e that 
Xorthern Btiddliism existeal there before the Situlhm'ii 
Canon came and with it the Southern alphabet. The 
fi-agments of Hat Pyu script which Air. Bla'ulen i^ 
deciphering may clear the matter up. and it is possible 
that the Pyu may lur?i out to be the Ai-lac.) of Xan-chao 
The Sao Ing of the Ahum cosmogony and of Siam is the 
Adi-buddha of Xortheni Buddlii.sm. and it is to be noted 
that present-day Siame.se understand Hkamli-Lbng Shan 
much more readily than the Shan of Hsenwi or Mbng 
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Xai. The Cliiiiehe still call the Slums Pai-y, and this 
inijilit easily he shured into Pyu. 

We hope that i\Ir. Coclirane's book is not final. It is 
at any I'ate a very valuable contribution to a very obscure 
<luestion. In the second volume, which is to follow, he 
will treat of the Shans from the anthropological side, 
with an account of their customs, supier.stitions. and 
traditions. It should he exceedingly interesting. The 
present volume is illustrated with photographs taken by 
Mr.s. Le.slie Ililne and by i)r. L. Scherman, of Munich. 
'I'hey are mostly types. It may be hoped that the second 
volume will have pictures more suggestive of the life of 
the country. It is worth noting that the Germans took 
a very considerable interest in the Province of Burma and 
its fringes, even to the extent of carrying oil’ plaques 
and inscriptions from Pag:\n. It was not. however. 
J)r. .Scherman who did this. 

J. G. S. 


Village Government in British India. By John 
II. vn’HAi. London: Fisher L'nwin. 1915. 

This is one of the monographs on Economics and 
Political Science published by Dr. Pemher Reeves, and in 
ii Mr. Matthai, who is a Vakil of the High Court of 
.Madras, deals with village government in British India, 
.Mr. Sidney Webb commending it in a preface. 

Sir 11. .Maine's writings are the classical authority on 
village communities, and Mr. Baden-Powell, using later 
orticial reports and district gazetteers, ha.s in hi.s books 
supplemented Maine. I'heir works deal largcl}^ with the 
village community in it.s relation to land, and Mr. Matthai 
here endeavours, by bringing together the chief facts 
about village government which have been noticed in 
Indian official publications especially during the past fifty 
years, to present a connected picture of the methods 
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adopted by village cominiinities to meet their other simple 
administrative needs, so far us these may bo gathered 
from the relics which have survived and been recorded, 
and to show how far these methods have been retained 
adapted, or re-fashioned under British rule. By village 
government he mesins the parts of the village admini- 
stration in which the village officers and institutions are 
utilized, excluding the work done therein by Government 
officials and Local Boards. His scope embraces all British 
India, including Burma but not the native states. These 
are left out of view, because of the greater diversit}' of 
their conditions and the inadequacy of reliable information 
about them. He also omits the whole subject of land 
revenue, though the village communities play an important 
part therein, because Mr. Baden- Powell has dealt with it 
in detail. 

The importance of village government is shown by the 
fact that the vast majority of inhabitants live in villages. 
He follows the definition of “ town’’ and ‘’village” framed 
for the Census, and so “village’’ means a collection of 
houses (not a municipality or cautonniont) inhabited by 
5,000 persons or less, with some however above 5,000. 
This distinction may be sound for Census purposes, but 
involves a liberal expansion of the idea of a village 
community” ; still, it seems more academic than material 
here, for of the “ village ” population over 84 per cent live 
in villages of 2,000 per.sons or less. In an introduction 
he discusses the comstitution of the village communitv, its 
origins and territory ; its functionaries and especially- its 
three chief officials, the headman, accountant and watch- 
man; its common life: its characteristic features, the 
panchayats and committee.s, with their modes of election 
and conduct of business ; and lastly the relation of the 
village to the State. 

Mr. Matthai then deals in separate chapters with the 
jnain departments of village administration : — Education 
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and the village schoolmaster; Poor Relief as administered 
(1) by the family, the caste and the community, the last 
making use of religious and charitable institutions and 
communal funds; and (2) by the State during periods of 
famine : Sanitation, which included the public health as 
attended to by the physician, midwife and others, and 
especially sanitary work performed by the employment of 
scavengers : Public Works, such as wells, tanks and 
especially irrigation which was carried out by communal 
labour, roads and public buildings such as temples, 
mos(jues and schools: Watch and Ward, for which the 
headman and watchman were mainly responsible, but 
which were sometime.s secured bv subsidizino- robbers and 

%/ O 

criminal tribes ; and which included the liability of the 
village community for crime committed within its area ; 
and lastly, Administration of Justice, generally through 
arbitration under tlie control of tlie headman or the 
panchayat, who often .settled judicial and non-judicial 
matters, both civil and criminal, by traditional unorganized 
methods, and who had some power of punishment ; and 
also through the caste in matters ati'ecting caste. 

The whole subject, as mentioned above, consists of two 
parts, former conditions so far as discoverable, and present 
conditions. IMr. IMatthai discusses all the above-mentioned 
departments of village administration in both these aspects, 
citing ancient provisions and tlien explaining what has 
been done under llritish rule. Hi.s references to ancient 
authorities, such as Kaulilya's Arthasastra and epigraphic 
records, are illustrative oidy, because he often combines 
their statements (as on pp. o-l-o) without sufficiently 
discriminating ditferences in age and country. Ho does 
not, in truth, profess to make his exposition of ancient 
conditions thorough, and ratlier treats his citations as 
elucidating the nature and forms of present conditions ; 
and so regarded, his use of them is helpful so far as the\- 
go. His main theme is village government under British 
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rule. He has drawn his materials lor this from a larije 
quantity oE official publications as well as other books, and 
has appended a list of them. His description of this 
subject is careful, full and lucid. The work is a valuable 
exposition of village government in the various provinces, 
especially in Madras, with which his personal knowledge 
enables him to deal more fully than with other Provinces. 

The index unfortunately is very perfunctory. Its mere 
five pages are wholh’ inadequate for a treatise of two 
hundred pages dealing with the diverse conditions of all 
British India. A perusal of almost any page, as for 
instances pp. 57, 127-8 and 169. will show matters that 
should have been noticed in the index. 

F. E. P. 


An account of the different exi.stjng Svstem.s or 
. Sanskrit Guamm.au : being the Yishwanath Xarayan 
Mandlik Gold Medal Prize E.ssay for 1909. By 
Shrii’ad Krishna Beevaekau. M.A.. Ph.D. 8vu : 
pp. viii, 148. Poona, 191.5. 

The author of this work modestly deprecates criticism 
by declaring that “it is an essay — a mere tontati\(.‘ 
attempt — and not a profound troati.se " ; but nevertheless 
it is a careful and scholarly survey of its large and 
important theme. After a short chapter on early gram- 
matical speculations, Mr. Belvalkar devotes a long section 
to the school of Panini, embracing the famous Astadhvavi 
and the vurttikus therou[>on. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, 
Jayaditya and Vamanas Kasika with jts commentaries, 
Bhartrihari s Vakyapadijua, Kaiyyatas Pradipa. and tin' 
various recensions into which later grammarians recast 
Panini s aphori.sms. Then come survet's of the other 
•schools, namely, the Chandra, Jainendra, .Sakatayana, 
Haima, Ivatantra, ftarasvata, Mugdhabodha. Jaiimara, 
Saupadma, and a few miscellaneous versions, followed 
by appendices, in which are printed for the fir.st time 
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:i L'liruidra-varna-sfiira and Jngaraja'.s Pilda-prakarana- 
^aiigati. The hook, as the author admits, is far from 
being; exhaustive, even in outline ; for example, some- 
thing might have been said of tlie circulation of the 
Ivatantra in Chinese Turkestaii ; ))Ut on all essentials 
it is full and sound. 

L. I). Barnett. 


SiiiVAjI THE IMau.vtha ; hi.s Life and Times. By H. .1. 

I’aivlinso.v. IM.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

This is a usefid book, and it deserves a welcome as 
being, it seems, the first English biography of the founder 
<u' the IMaratha Power. Jt is well written, gives much 
information, and has in an Appendix a translation of 
a long and interesting IMaratha ballad. But it has its 
defects. Pi'ofes.sor Rawlinson <loes not seem to have read 
the Per.sian and IMaratha authorities in their originals, 
and he makes slips when he touches upon general Indian 
history Thus he says (p. 22) that Biibur established his 
kingdom in 1530. But that wa.s the year of his death, 
and he had. in two great victories, established his power 
two or three year.s before 1530. He rtd'ers in his Intro- 
duction to Briggs' translation of Feri.shta s Higtorj/ of the 
Jh’i'cun and to Briggs Ifi'-lnrii <iT the M i(hama(J<ni Power, 
as if the latter were not also a translation of P’erishta, 
and he makes no mention of Jonathan Scott s translation 
of Eerishta's Hwtorif of the Deccan. At p. 20 he says 
the last Hindu monarchy of the Deccan was destroyed in 
1313. but on p. 22 he refers to the Vijayanagar State, 
which Mas founded in 1330 (not in the sixteenth century, 
as 51 r. B awlinson's context woidd lead one to sujtpo.se), 
and was not de.stroyed till 1565. His quotation from 
Hiuen T'siang is interesting, but does the Chinaman 
specilically mention the Maratha nation, and were the 
peo[)le he pi'aises the progenitors of Sivaji’s JIarathas / 
Did Mfdik Kafur really get as far as Adam s Bridge 
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(p. 21) ^ At p. 4G Professor Kawlinsoii speaks <5f 
Aurano-zeb's cruellv mnrderinjr liis three brothers. Ho 
ought to have known tliat Aiirangzeb liad nothing to do 
with the murder of Sultan Shaja'. At p. 92 he derives 
Borr/i from bdrglr. surely a very doubtful etymology. 
I’here were bargirs in all the Indian armies, why then 
should Borgi, if derived from bargir, be a common nati\ e 
term in Bengal and elsewhere only for the ilarathas ? 

But (jur gravest charge against Professor Rawlinson is 
that he has, in .spite of his preface, extenuated Sivaji's 
crimes. He has a note at p. 99 which contains two serious 
errors. First, it states that the murder of Afzal Khan 
was no more treacherous than the murder of Coint n. 
and secondly, he implies that no historian has seriously 
blamed Bruce. But the murder of Comyn was not 
premeditated : tiiere was no treachery in it, and it was 
tlie result of a sudden quarrel. Sivaji, on the otlier 
liand. went prepared to murder, and carefully laid his 
plans beforehand f()r the murder of Afzal, and the attack 
on his troops. Xor i.s it correct to .say that no historian 
has blamed Bruce’.s act. x4.t all events, Sir Walter Scott 
does so, for he say.s ‘'the circumstances attending tin; 
slaughter were such as to render tlie act detestable in 
the et'cs of all except those who belonged to Bruces 
party”. And I make little doubt that other hi.storians 
have said the same thing. Professor llawlinson excuses 
.Sivaji's act because Afz.-il Khan had defiled Hindu temple-... 
But what evidence is there that Afzal did this t .Maratha 
chroniclers and ballad-makers mav say so, but what i-^ 
their date, and what reliance can be jtut on their state- 
ments t They also, I believe, say that Sivaji was justified 
in killing Afzal because the latter was just about to kill 
.Sivaji. But against their rhodomontades we have tin- 
account by Khati Khan — whose truthfulness Professor 
Rawlinson admires — who says that Afzal went to the 
interview without arms, and after leaving his attendants 
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at a distance. And there can be no reasonable doubt 
tliat Sivaji ostensilily did the same thing. He took the 
tiger-claM' weapon witii him because he could hide it up 
his sleeve. Professor Rawlinson arms him in addition 
\vith a dagger and a famous Genoese sword ! Afzal may 
liave been imprudent, but he was not such a fool as 
to allow .Sivaji to approach him fully armed while he 
himself had no weapon. 

Professor Rawlins(_)n. p. 98. i(UOte.s a passage from 
Elliot A JJowson s History of India in order to show 
that Khiiti Khan speaks favourably of .Sivaji. Tlie 
translation is not very correct, and Professor Rawlinson. 
not unreasonably, leaves out a sentence that is somewhat 
obscure, and which Dowson has not correctly translated. 
The meaning. I think, is not that .Sivaji or her captor 
looked upi.ui tlie slave-girl as tlie property of her master, 
but that he. or the soldier who captured her, considered 
that he had. as it were, bought her from her former 
owner, and so had succeeded to his riglits. After all. 
M'ith the exception of .Sivaji's humanity to women, there 
is very little praise in Khafi Khan's account. It is rather 
a statement of the businesslike w.ay in which he. like 
other bandit-chiefs, distrifaited the booty. If Khati Khan 
was to be quoted at all, he should have been quoted fully. 
That is. it should have been mentioned that he calls 
.Sivaji a bloodthirst}’ assassin, and that he states that 
.Sivaji approached ‘unarmed and fearing and trembling ' . 

H. Beveridge. 


The .Social Legislation of the Primitive .Semites. 
By Henry Schaeffer, Ph.l)., IMenjber of the American 
.School for Oriental Study and Research. Syria, 
1908- 9. New Haven, Yale ITniversity Press; London, 
liumphrey IMilford; Oxford Univer.sity Press. 1915. 
There is no need to emphasize the importance of the 
study of early Semitic social legislation, which ha.s attracted 
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the attention of so many scholars. Xotwithstamling that 
the author disclaims any real originality for his work, he 
states, in his preface, that he has often had to choo.se his 
own road in the case of conflicting theories and arguments. 

The first chapter treats of ^Matriarchy — a section of 
the subject with which prominent .scholar.s have occupied 
tliemselves. Dr. Schaeffer reviews this portion of hi-^ 
subject in the light of the works of Wellhausen and 
Eobertson Smitli, whose arguments seem exceedingly 
forcible, but the extant evidence is in tlie main rather 
svicrcrestive than conN’incimr ()). ;!). And thi.s seems to be 
true, for there is no real j>roof of the existence of 
matriarchy in (Cor example) the fact that it was the 
mother who gav(,> name.s to her children. Even Laban's 
claim that his daughter.s' children wei’e also his may be 
merely based on an ardent desire to retain them all with 
him. In connexion with matriarch}', real or tlieorctical, 
it is wortliy of note that whilst paternal parentage was 
uncertain, there could be little doubt a.s to the mother. 
In Babylonia, the author .states, traces of matriarchy had 
nearl\" all disappeared, though, as pointed out by Professor 
.Sayce, the Sumerian bilingual hymns place the female 
before the male, this order being reversed in the Semitic 
translation. This can naturally hardl\' be held to confirm 
the theorv of Semitic matriarchv, at least amonv' the 
Semites of Babylonia. (The translations were probabh- 
made about 2000 B.c.) It is also to be noted that tin- 
Hebrew account of the Creation, like those of the Baby- 
lonians, give the tir.st place in the Creation to man, and 
that in Babylonian mythology the Babylonian gods are 
more important than their godde.sses, notwithstanding 
that the latter are associateil with them in acts of creation. 

In spite of the fact that Dr. .SchaetFer is of opinion that 
the matriarchal plan was the dominant form of social 
organization prior to the .settlement in ( 'anaan ' , the 
rights of the father became the great factor in the aim 
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aCtor the cliancje from nomadic or semi-nornadic life to 
that of agricuiture. I'lie supremacy of tlie father, indeed, 
even now prevails not only in the East. Init is also at the 
bottom of social life in all civilized lands. Descent, 
moreover, is always throutj'h him — never throii^di the 
mother. 

Of special interest are the remarks of the author on 
the question of inheritance and the leaving' of a son to 
represent him on earth and to perform the funeral rites 
when his father, having gone to dwell with his god, was 
buried. This, the author points out, has special bearing 
upon the incident of Naboth's vineyard. “ God forbid it 
me. " .say.s Naboth, " that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee." Even the request, with oti'er.s 
of compensation, by the highest in the land, could not 
move him from this resolution. No reason is stated, but 
it is regarded as being implied in the statement that the 
l inej-ard was " the inheritance of his fathers ". I'erliaps, 
says the author, Naboth's fathers were buried there, and 
he had to perform the ceremonies at their graves. This, 
it is thought, might be a remnant of Babylonian ancestor- 
worship, a practice which went back to Sumerian times, 
and of which the memory existed 880 years E.C.. or later. 
Tlic general de.sire of the Babylonians in having sons was 
that they should act as )uiq me or ■ water-pourers " at 
their graves, atid the same may have been the case with 
Naboth. If this b*- the ca.se, King Ahab ought to have 
known what a sacred inheritance Naboth s vineyard was 
likely to be to him. To us the refusal .seems to be very 
bluntly expressed, but there is no hint that it was taken 
as disrespectful in the sacred narrative. 

Dr. Schaetier's explanation of the ditlerence between 
the thrc'c social classes — the uR’e/tt'", the and 

the iv((nla'>i in Babylonia are clear, and ought to arouse 
interest. Probably the fullest light is thrown upon them 
by the Code of Hammu-rabi, from which it would seem 
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that tlie first, the “ man ”, was the “ gentleman whilst 
tlie second was the poor freeman, and the third the 
servant or slave, the fern, being expressed by the Semitic 
“ handmaid.” It is probable that these three 
classes of the community had existed in Babylonia from 
early times, as corresponding words existed in Sumerian 
— indeed, there was a special expression for the lowest 
class, namely sug-fjen-uvd, ‘ head (of) handmaid-male 
slave ” (compare our “ head of cattle’ ), translated likewise 
by a special word in Semitic Akkadian, aJtapiru, used to 
denote slaves without distinction of sex. The Code of 
Hammu-rabi indicates their respective importance in the 
community. 

Other interesting sections concern the “ Bride-price '. 
“ Circumcision ” (about which the wedge-written records 
give us so little information), “ Dowries, ” " Land-values,’’ 
‘■Land-ownership, ” “.Marriage-contracts,” the “ Xuduunfi ’' 
(liusband’s gift to his wife), etc. It will thus be seen 
how much ground this book, notwithstanding its modest 
dimensions, covers ; and it may be regarded, in its wav, 
as a monument to the completeness of our knowledge of 
the wonderfully complex nature of Semitic .social life in 
the long past ages to wliicli it refers. A Hood of light 
is thrown upon the subject by the numerous records of 
Bab\-lonia and As.syria. and Dr. Schaefi'er has rendered 
his speciality a real .service by liis many rpiotations from 
tills source. 

T. C. riNlTlES. 


L’AitciiEor.ouiE ])E i/Ax<'ie.\ Test.imext. Kepon.se a 
DI. le Professeur ( lltE.ss.M.iX.V. pai‘ EdoL’ARU X.WILLE. 
Extrait de la Kevue dc la Tlieologie et de la Philo- 
sophie (No. 20, Septembre-Octobre, 191G). 

Ibis reply to Professor Gressmaun s strictures on 
Th'ofessor Xavilles Ayrluif-oluijij of the Old Testament is 
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■well worth reading, even thougli one may not altogether 
agree with the renowned Swiss Egyptologist's conclusions. 
He point.s out that before the introduction of tlie rhcenician 
alphabet there was no script but the Babylonian cuneiform 
available for records, and he argues, with much acuteness 
and detail, that what we know as Hebrew was simply 
the tongue of the tribe (or kingdom) of Judah, and 
contends that all the other tribes of Israel spoke Aramaic. 
The books of the Bible had, therefore, to be translated 
into what we now call Hebrew, and this work was 
performed Iw various persons, who each imported into 
his renderings his own vocabulary and peculiarities of 
style. This naturally not only deposes Hebrew (the 
language of Judah) from its position as the original tongue 
of the (Jld Testament, but makes the researches of the 
•• Higher Critics" to be of no eftect. Professor Xaville's 
arguments are weighty, but naturally require accepting 
with caution, and oul}’ after having proved them from 
every point of view. The fact that they will be as 
welcome to some as they are distasteful to others makes 
it probable that much controver.sy will be aroused upon 
the questions involved. 

T. G. IhxcHES. 


The Ne.stortax IMoxu.mext ix Chixa. By P. A'. Saeki. 

S.P.C.K., London, I91b. 

For a Japanese to succeed in writing a hook in excellent 
English is in itself a notable achievement, and this book 
is surprisingly free from linguistic errors. But one 
frequently recurring phrase invites criticism, and that is 
'■ Iteligion of the Pills of Immortality ". To translate 
Clnn-idu Chuio thus is to convert a high-sounding and 
picturesque title into one smacking of the comic and 
trivial. Chin-tan is that mystical something — the central 
<]uest of all alchemists — wherein is supposed to lie the 
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essence of the powers of life. Perluips a litter reiuleriii”' 
and one more in keeping with the Oriental hahit of 
euphemistic nomenclature would he " Ooctrine of the Soul 
of All Things" or possibly ■‘Cult of tlie Philosopher's 
Stone 

It is with this sect of the Clti ii-ht u that the main 
arcfument of the author is concerned ; for here hi- finds not 
only a solution of what became of the Chinese ^^estorian^. 
that most perplexing of problems, but also proof of 
a Christian influence permeating t'hina throughout the 
last twelve and a half centuries. 'I’hat Western cultui-ij 
bromTht bv Nestorian missionaries to Ch’au 2 :-an moditied 
and helped to build up the famous civilization of that 
ancient capital, is a theme that stirs the imagination. If 
proved to be more than a theory, our ideas of the balance 
<tf mutual indebtedness between East and West will have 
to be readjusted. Nevertheless, except in a few detail" of , 
little importance. Professor Saeki cannot be said to carr\- 
conviction in the thesis he elaborates round the Nestorian 
Monument. Certainly his case is not .strengthened b\' 
being based upon a statement made by Dr. Timothv 
Richard in the Cliina Mission Handbook for isrpi, 
W’'ithout giving his authority Dr. Richard asserts that the 
Clu'ii-iiiii Cltiaa was founded by liU Tutig-pin. 'riien he 
makes the astounding suggestion that in the legend 
relating to Chung-li Ch iian, the .spiritual father of that 
/(.Sicu , there are features identifying Chung-li Clruan with 
Jesus of Xazareth. Dr. llichard ignores the fact that 
Chung-li is one of the family names of China, and writes 
of the senior of The Eight Immortals thus : - 

“The real name of this one does not seem to he i;iven. 1ml 
the symbolical ones are ‘The Warnint; IJell, which does not 
trust physical force’ (Clums-h Ch’iuiu) ; ‘The Quiet boros' 
(Uhi-tao) ; ‘ The King of the Sons of tlod ’ ( Wang-yan.ii I'zu) ; 

‘ The First Teacher of the True Doctrine of rmmortality ' 
(Ch‘ang-.shetiit Chen-chueh) : and ’ Teacher from Above ’ (Yim- 
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faiiL; Hsien-slient;) ; an<l there are other important truths not 
inilicateil in the<e names 'which remind us strongly of Christian 
truth.” 

After retlewine tlie evidence concerning the finding 
of tile ^Monument in the earl\- part of tlie .seventeenth 
century, tlie author concludes that the precise .spot where 
it wa.s dug up cannot be located. He also mentions the 
abortive attempt to buy the IMonument made in 1907 by 
Ur. Frits Holm, which resulted in the recognition of its 
value by the Chinese, and its consequent removal from 
a neglected and ruined temple to the august precincts of 
the Pei-lin at Hsi-aii Fu. Having failed to obtain the 
original. Dr. Holm had a reiilica made, which until 
recently remained in tiie ^Metropolitan Miiseuin of Art 
in Xew York. In view of tlie .special interest always 
taken in the Xestorian Moniinient by tlie Roman Catliolic 
(.’liiirch it is wortliy of note tliat tlie final resting-place 
of tills replica is in tlie Vatican, wliitlier Dr. Holm 
conveyed it in Xoveinherof lOlh. Anotlter copy lias been 
obtained liy tlie Hon. Mrs. Gordon, and erected in’ lier 
iijion tlie suniniit of Koya San in Japan. 

'Die most captiou.s critic cannot complain of tlic lack of 
( diinese cliaractcrs in tins liook. In fact, tlioy are .sprinkled 
aiiout ill sucli generous profusion that it is fancied tlie 
general reader miglit be .somewliat di.sconcerted. Still, if 
fault tliere lie. it is one in tlic riglit direction ; and it is to 
lie lioped tliat producers of future liooks on tilings Cliinese 
will imitate in tills ri'spect tlie example of tlie Society for 
I’romotinr; Cliristian Knowledge. 

W. P. Y. 


'I'liE Ethics of Co.vfucus. Ry IMiles Menander 
Daw.son. New York and London : Tlie Knicker- 
bocker Pre.ss, 1915. 

It is a curious fact that tlie Coiifucian classics are not 
easily accessible to tlie general reader. TTiere are many 
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tvauslations. it is true, but they appear in a number of 
liiglily-priced volumes, much of the contents of whieli 
is of interest only to students of Chinese. This handy 
book of .some oOO pages is tlierefore specially veiconie. 

To quote from hi.s introduction, tlie autlior .s aim is t(j 
put before Occidental readers, in the words of the Chinese 
sage and his followers, as translated, everything con- 
cerning ethics and statecraft contained in the Confueian 
classics which is likely to interest them, omitting nothing 
of importance '. These extract.s have been arrange<l in 
categories in accordance with a scheme of Confucius 
himself laid down in The (Jredi Learning, and they are 
connecti.'d in running narrative by Mr. Dawson '•showing 
briefly tlie I'elationshij) of one with the other, stating 
from what book taken and by whom enunciated, and 
most sparingh- accompanied by quotations from other 
moralists, ancient or modern ". 

Inconsistency in the transliteration of Chinese names 
is a pitfall into which 3Ir. Dawson .stumbles in common 
with so many writers unacquainted with the language. 
It seems a pity, too, that a very poor drawing by 
a Japanese artist should have been chosen for the frontis- 
piece, when a rubbing of one of the masterl 3 ’ portraits 
on .stone preserved at Ch'ii-fu might have been reproduced. 

But these are small defects, and the author is to be 
(•(mgratulated on the production of a book that cannot 
fail to bring about a better understanding of many of 
the most admirable aspects of Chine.se civilization. 

II'. r. Y. 


Ciiine.se P.iiN'TiXGs. B\' Madame IVu Hsi\g-fe\. ]!)1.> 

Those who deplore the decay of Chinese painting will 
be cheered by this delightful album from the bru'^sh of 
Madame IVu Hsing-fen, who is described on the title- 
p.'Xge as the most di.stinguished paintre.ss of modern 
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China It contains 117 reproductions in collotype 
which, though of provokingly small size, are of uniform 
excellence with the exception of two or three attempted 
in colour. 

Madame Wu follows establi.shed custom in studying 
the great masters closely, and a number of the examples 
of her work express the genius of famous painters 
interpreted each through the medium of his own particular 
techni(pie and idiostmcrasy. It is a remarkable proof of 
her versatility as an artist as well as of her sympathetic 
understanding of the national tradition that she achieves 
her purpose with equal success whatever school or period 
she selects. Here are landscapes in the styles of Wang 
Wei and Li Ssu-hsuu of the T'ang, of Li Ch’eng of the 
Sung, of Chao Meng-fu and Wang Meng of the Yiian, of 
Cli'iu Shili-chou and Wen Cheng-ining of the Ming, and 
of MMng Hui and other less known artists who lived 
under the late dynasty. The great Wu Tao-tzu lives 
awain in the dignified drawing of a Buddhist figure in 
rapt contemplation, and Hua Yen of the seventeenth 
century is represented by a powerful version of his 
portrait of the wife of Chao Meng-fu, herself a famous 
artist. Birds and animals are adequately expressed in 
several pictures remini.scent of the Chung artist Shen 
Xan-p‘ing. 

A painting of lotus flowers, in the style of Hsii Hsi of 
the Five Dynasties, recalls a criticism concerning that 
artist quoted by Professor Giles. He says : “ ‘ In painting- 
flowers, people oi-dinarily aim at strict resemblance ; but 
not so Hsii Hsi. And the painter who can ignore such 
resemblance becomes what Ssti-ma Ch'ien was among 
prose writers and Tu Fu among poets,’- — an artist of the 
very front rank.” What is meant, of course, is that 
Hsu Hsi did not concern himself with the mere academic 
representation of form, but rather that he sought to 
sufluse his subject with his own poetic sentiment. And 
JKAS. 1917. 13 
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therein lies the secret of that haunting charm possesscil 
by some Oriental paintings of humble objects such as 
flowers and fruits. Imagination and a love of nature, 
combined with an innate genius for composition, impart 
a lofty spirituality to the most commonplace themes. 

Every sympathetic student of this volume will feel 
that Madam Wu’s work shares the wonderful qualities 
distinctive of the art of Hsii Hsi, and with cliaracteristic 
sio-niflcance nowhere is this communitv of Genius so 

■ O •/ O 

apparent as in her beautiful pictures of flowers. 

M. P. Y. 
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DR. JAMES DURGESS, C.LE., LL.D.. Err. 

The deatli of Dr. Janies Burgess, on October Jrd, at 
22 Seton Place, Edinbnrgli, where lie liad lived for many 
years, deprives the Royal Asiatic Society of one of its 
oldest and most distinguished inembers. His labours in 
the field of Indian antiquities and history, prolonged as 
they were for more than half a century, can never be 
forgotten, for he was in large meitsure the founder and 
father of modern Indian archa?ologieal science; while his 
monumental volumes will always remain standard works 
of reference. 

James Burgess was born in 1832 at Kirkmahoe, 
Dumfriesshire, and was educated at Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. He went to India in 1856, engaged for 
educational work at Calcutta, and was transferred to 
Bombay in 1861. Fascinated by the anti(juarian treasures 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, he began those historical 
and architectural studies which were destined in after life 
to bear such great fruit. In 1866 he became a member 
of the Royal Asiatic >fociety. In 1869 he published his 
hrst book, The Temples of Satrurijaija. In 1871 appeared 
his lioch'-eat Temples of Elephanta. In 1868 he was 
apj)ointed Secrelaiy to the Bonibav' Geograjihicul Society, 
and in 1872 he founded the well-known scientific journal. 
The Indian Antiquari/, which he edited and published 
for thirteen years, transferring it then to 3Ii'. Fleet and 
Sir Richard Temple. In 1873 he was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to be head of the Archmologieal 
Survey of Western India. The news of this ajjpointment 
was received with much gratiHcation in scientific circles in 
Europe ; for it was felt that historical and arclueological 
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research had not been sufficiently encnura^ed uj) to tliat 
time b\' the authorities. Too much had been left to 
private hands, and though General Cunningham had been 
entrusted ten j’ears previously with the duty of surveying 
the monuments of Northern India, no such concession had 
been made to the reiiuirements of the West and South. 
Great things were expected of Burgess, and the world was 
not disappointed. He set to work with characteristic 
energy and on a well-considered sj'stem. In ISTI 
appeared a handsome volume, the Report on tlieAntiquif les 
of the Belgaihm and Kaladgi Didricts, the issue of which 
made it abundantU* clear that the Government had found 
the right man for the work in hand. This was followed 
by a .second volume on Kafhidu'J.d and Kachh, (^1876), 
and this by another (1878) on TIlc Antiquities of tite 
Bidar and Aurangabad Districts. In 1883 his work on 
The Buddhist Chives and thdr Inscriptions was published, 
and shortly afterwards another on The Cave-Temples of 
Eluril and other Brahmanival and Jaina Caves in 
Westerti India. In 1887 yet another on The Buddhist 
Stupas of Amardvati and Jaggaggajtefa. These formed 
a series, in royal quarto, brought out in the highest style, 
printed on excellent paper, handsomely bound, richly 
illustrated, tilled with information hi.storical, antiquarian, 
and architectural, and constituting an important collection 
of authoritative works of reference. 

Meanwhile, in 1881, Burgess had been appointed head 
of the Archmological Survey of Southern India. The last 
of the volume.s mentioned above dealt with the great 
Buddhi.st remains on the Krishna River in the Madras 
Presidency, and two other publications of his dealt with 
South Indian antiquities, namely, Motes on the Amardvati 
Stupa (1882) and Tamil and Sanskrit Inscription.s 
(1886), these being respectively vols. iii and iv of the 
Archeological Survey of South India. In 1880 he had 
published, jointly with the late James Fergus.son, The 
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Cai:e-Te niides of India, a most valuable and important 
work. 

In 1886 Dr. Burgess was promoted to the post of 
Director-General of the Archfeological Surveys of India, 
and took ujJ his residence in Calcutta, supervising 
therefrom the work of research over the whole country. 
Here he planned one of the great works of his life, 
namel}’-, the systematic and scholarly publication, with 
facsimiles, transliterations, and translations, of the ancient 
records on stone and copper-plate known to exist in great 
numbers all over India, hut more especiall}'^ in the south. 
The Eplfjraplda Indica. took the place of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicaram projected ten years previously 
by General Cunningham, and supported by Mr. Fleet, 
whose treatment of the Gupta inscriptions was published 
as vol. iii of the series, the first volume being the 
Inscriptions of Asoka by General Cunningham himself. 
Vol. ii, intended to contain the Indo-Scythian inscriptions, 
was entrusted to other hands and has never been issued. 
Burgess believed that it would be unwise to attempt to 
carry the series farther on Cunningham s plan, which was 
to collect, as far as possible, for appearance in one or more 
volumes, all the known in.scriptions of a particular 
kingdom or dynasty or period. To attempt this, he 
wrote, “would necessitate infinite delays,’ and the result 
would still be imperfect. It seemed better to publish the 
records in order as received by the editor from the scholars 
employed in their examination, trusting to the index of 
each volume to facilitate reference. This plan has been 
carried out, and to-day there can hardly be anyone living 
who doubts its wi.sdom. 

Sanctioned in 1888 the first volume of the Epigraph at 
Indica, containing articles and translations by Biihler, 
Kielhorn, Eggeling, Hultzsch, Fleet, and Jacobi, only made 
its appearance, owing to unavoidable delays caused by 
difficulties in the press, in 1892. The second vmlume was 
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publislied in 1894 equally under his editorship. (He had 
retired from the Government .service in 1889.) The series 
has continued regularly to the present day. the fourteenth 
volume being now in hand ; and it is safe to sat' that 
in addition to being of such immense use to scholars 
at home, no Government publication has had a greater 
or more far-reaching etiect on the minds of the people 
of India themselves. These Indian historical records, as 
Burgess wrote in the preface to vol. i, “ more so than 
those of any other countri’, are the real archives of the 
annals of its ancient history, the contemporaneous 
witnesses of the events and of the men whose deeds 
they hand down . . . They supply important [he might 
have said ‘ invaluable ’] data bearing on the chronologv. 
geography, religious .systems, affiliations of families and 
dynasties, taxes, land-tenures, magistrates, customs, manners, 
organization of societies, languages, and systems of writings 
of ancient times. Hence the great need for collecting and 
publishing them, with the best translations and comments 
that modern scholarship can supply. ’ His high hopes 
were justified. The Epigraphia Indica has thrown 
a flood of light on the buried histoi'y of the countr\’. 
history which, practically unknown before, can now la; 
mapped out almost as clearly as that of any of the nations 
of tiUiope , and it must have been a ,sourc(! of constant 


gratification to him in his declining voai’s to lind that the 
best brains in India have since been applving themselves 
to the study of the past of their country, and are now, 
particularly in Southern India, steadily collecting historical 
information from tho.se infallible sources, the contem- 
poraneous statements of their own ancestors. Other 
Governments, too, have observed the importance of the 
work, and we now have a parallel series of epierraphical 
publications in Burma, Ceylon, My.sore, and TrLancore, 
doubtless to be followed by others in the principal native’ 
States. 
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It may perhaps be moi-e appropriately said of James 
Burgess than of many others to whom the old epitaph 
has been applied — “ Si monumentum qiiteris circumspice.” 

That he was a man of very exceptional powers of mind, 
by no means confined to one groove, may be gathered 
from the fact that, having devoted considerable time to 
the study of abstruse mathematical subjects, he was 
awarded, nine years after his retirement from Government 
•service in India, the Keith Medal of the Rojml Society of 
Edinburgh for a paper •' On tlie Error-function Definite 
Integral ’. 

Dr. Burgess in his last years sufl’ered much from ill- 
health and heart-weaknes.s. but in spite of this he was 
always ready to give his assistance to those working in 
the field of archteology. No one ever wrote to him for 
information, even up to the last few weeks of his life, 
without receiving such cordial and willing help as he 
could give for the solution of difficulties. Regarding his 
deep religious convictions and the quiet happiness of his 
home life it is not for me to attempt to draw aside 
a sacred veil. 

As to his honours, he was a Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (1885) : Honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh 
University (1881); Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh : Hon. A.R.I.B.A. ; Hon. Member of the 
Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, and the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow; Hon. Associate of the Finno-Ugrian Society ; 
Hon. Correspondent of the Berlin Society of Anthropology 
and of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences ; and 
sometime Fellow of the University of Bombay. He was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
a member of the Societe Asiatique, Paris. 


R. Sewell. 




XOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-Deeember, 1910) 

I. General Meetings of the Roval Asiatic Society 

Xoieinber 1.'/, 1916. — Mr. M. Longwortli Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

Tile Chairman announced with regret tlie death of 
Mr. H. A. Ciood, tlie Assistant Secretary, who had been 
killed in action on September 15, also that the Council 
had appointed Miss Frazer, who had been acting Assistant 
Secretary since the outbreak of the ^Yar, to the vacant 
post. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Dr. Sten Konow. 

5Ir. Abdul Majid. 

Twenty-eight nominations were approved for election 
at the ne.Nt General Meeting. 

Mr. Kenned}' read a paper entitled '■ The Gospels of the 
Infancy, the Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Purana, or 
the Interchange of Legends between India and the West ’. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Pargiter, Sir George 
Grierson, Dr. Gaster, Professor Hagopian, and Dr. Thomas 
took part. The paper will be published in a later number. 

December 11, 1916 . — Sir Charles Lyall in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced that Professor Sylvain Levi 
had been elected an Honorary Member of the Society in 
■succession to Profes.sor Gaston Maspero. 

The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Mr. Cbintamani Ach.aryya. 

Abdul (}adir Akhtar Sahib. 

Jlr. Lala Sardharam Berry. 

Mr. Fines Chandra Sinha Chaudburi. 

Mr. Wilayat Hussain Cossar. 

Mr. J. Dass. 

Sir J. G. Frazer. 
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Mr. 0. C. Gaiigooly. 

Eev. W. G. Goddanl. 

Eev. G. Buchaiiau Gray. 

Mr. Maimg Gyi. 

Mr. A. E. Duraiswami Iyengar. 

Mr. K. Eamaswami Iyer. 

Pandit Lacbhmidar Kalla. 

ilr. Kanshi Rani Kapur. 

Mr. D. E. Kocha. 

Eev. N. -latila Mohatbera. 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti. 

Mr. Harendranatb Maitra. 

Mr. Guneudra Chandra Malhk. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. Jogesh Chundra Patranavis. 

Mr. Sydney Willbiir Radden. 

Mr. Kumar Birindranath Eay. 

Srijut Jaiinini Ki?hore Eoy. 

Babu Xutu Gopal Tantraratna. 

Eev. Howard 'Arnold \Yalter. 

Captain H. Wilberforce-Bell. 

Fourteen nominations were approved for election at the 
ne.vt General Meeting. 

Dr. A. Cowley read a paper on “ Profe.ssor Hroznv'.s 
Views on the Hittite Question ".explaining and criticizing 
the A’iews of the Profe.ssor of Semitic Languages at 
Vienna. Dr. Cowley mentioned that there were two 
classes of Hittite in.scriptions to bo decijihcred, cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic. In the first of the.se we liad a known 
.sy.stem of writing expressing an unknown language ; in 
the other we had the much greater puzzle of an unknown 
.system of writing concealing an unknown language. It 
was with the former only that Professor Hroznv liad 
concerned himself. The most important of them wei'e 
found in the A-ears 1900 to 1912 by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui, tlie Hittite capital in the north of Asia 
Minor. Some of the tablets were in Semitic cuneiform, 
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and could be read with comparative ease ; others, though 
written in cuneiform, were in a language which was 
certainly not Semitic. While engaged in editing the texts 
Dr. Hroziiy had arrived at the theory that this people, 
living ill the north of Cappadocia, bet'ond the Halys, shut 
in on the west b\’ the non-Greek states of Asia Minor and 
on the east by the kingdom of Van, in close contact with, 
and strongly inliueneed by Babidonia, .spoke an Indo- 
European language, and one. moreover, belonging to the 
western branch rather than the eastern. Dr. Cowley 
examined .some of the evidence advanced in support of 
this theory, concluding that it was not proven, but that 
we ought not to reject it ott-hand, because we liave not all 
the material on which Professor Hrozny bases it. We 
must wait for the publication of the new texts. While 
allowing the possibility of an Indo-European element in the 
Hittite language, he suggested that it belonged essentially 
to the same group as some (or all) of the non-Greek 
languages (Lj’cian, Lydian, etc.) of Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
and Crete. These cannot help much, since none of them 
is realh' known, and each has still to be interpreted from 
its own scanty remains. Some of the directions were 
indicated, however, in which a solution of the problem 
might be sought. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches, Professor 
Bevan, and Professor Hagopian took part. 

II. Principal Contexts of Oriental Journals 
I. Journal Asiatique. Sevie XI, Tome VI, No. iii. 
Macler (F.). Notre Dame de Bitlis. Texte armenien, 
traduit et annote. 

Rossini (Conti). Les manuscrits ethiopiens de la collection 
d’Abbadie. 

II. Tr.ansactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. VII, Pt. i. 

Mills (E. W.). Gold Mining in Korea. 
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III. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. 

Vol. I, Pt. iv. 

Pevera (Rev. S. G.). Tlie Jesuits in Ceylon in the 
.Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Codrington (H. W.). The Polonnaruiva Coin Weight 
Standard. 

.Senaveratne (J. IM.). The “ Gal-pota or Stone-Book of 
Polonnaruwa. 

Buultjens (A. E.). The Dutch East India Company and 
the Peace of Amiens, 1802. 

Bell ( H. C. P.). Andreas Amabert, 1764. 

Vol. II, Pt. i. 

Mendis (J. G. C.). Dutu Gemunu. 

Bell (H. C. P.). Maha Saman Deviili and its Sannasa. 

Lewis (J. P.). The Portuguese-Dutch Churches of Jatfna. 

Codrington (H. W.). Tlie “Buddha Yarsha” in the 
Kandj’an Period. 

Horsburgh (B.). Sinhalese Place Names in the Jaffna 
Peninsula. 

IV. Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. VII, Xo. ii. 

Lebendiger (L). The Minor in Jewish Law. 

Wolf.son (H. A.). Crescas on the Problem of Divine 
Attributes. 

Efros (I. I.). The Problem of Space in Jewish ^Mediaeval 
Philosopliy. 

V. Le Monde Oriental. Vol. X, Ease. ii. 

Leander (P.). Aus Abu 'Abdallfili az-Zubair bin 'Abi Eakr 
Bakkar’s Muwaffaqljrd. 

Kolmodin (J.). Sur la date du MS. ethiopien d'Abbadie. 

VI. Journal of the IJurm.v Research Society. 

Vol. VI, Pt. ii. 

Stuart (J.). Some Gliinp.ses of Burma in the Early 
Nineteenth Century. 

Shwe Zan Aung. A Pliilological Study of the Burmese 
Language. 

O O 
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Aiyangar, K. ^ . Eangaswami. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity. Svo. Jiliulras, 1916. 

From the Univcrsitij of Madras. 

Anesaki. yiasaharu. Xichiren, the Buddhist Prophet. Svo. 
London, 1916. From the Oxford University Press. 

Banerjea. Pramathanath. Public Administration in Ancient 
India. Svo. London, 1916. From the Publishers. 

Chanda, Ramaprasad. The Indo- Aryan Races. A study of 
the Origin of Indo-Aryan People and Institutions. Part i. 
Svo. Itajshahi, 1916. 

From the Varendra Fescarch Society. 

Ferrand, G. Relations de Voyages et Textes Geogrnphiques 
arabes, persans, et turks relatifs a I’Extreine- Orient du 
viii® au xviii® siecles. 2 vols. Svo. Pans, 1918. 

From Mr. Amedrot. 

Furlani, G. Contnbuti alia storia della filosofia greca in 
Orieiite. Pamphlet. Svo. Foma, 1916. 

From the Author. 

Gaster, M. Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories. Rendered into 
English. Svo. London, 191o. From the Author. 

Goldziher, I. Streitschrift des Gazaligegen die Batinijja-Sekte. 
Svo. Tjciden, 1916. From the Publishers. 

Jack, .1. C. The Economic Life of a Bengal District. Svo. 
Oxford, etc., 1916. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Jacob, Colonel G. A. Eleven Atharvaua Upani^ads. 2nd ed. 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series, Xo. xl.) Svo. Bombay, 1916. 

PAom the Editor. 
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Law, NarenJra Nath. Promotion of Loarniii^' in India durini; 
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VI 

THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, THE LALITA VISTAEA, 
AND THE VISHNU PURANA: OR THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 

Bv J. KENNEDY 

I 

TDUDDHISM and Christianity are essentially unlike, 
no two religions more so, but no other worldwide 
religions have so many points of superficial resemblance. 
Some of these resemblances are natural or accidental For 
instance, Christ and Buddha taught in parables, because, 
as Galen says, parables are the most instructive form 
of teaching for simple men.' Again, Buddhism and 
Christianity lay stress on right conduct ; and although 
Buddhists and Christians do not mean exactly the same 
thing by these words, both lay hold of great ethical 
principles. Such coincidences are in the nature of things. 
But the greater number are undoubtedly due to the secular 
contact of the two religions in Centi’al Asia from the 
second to the twelfth century a.d., and they are confined 
of necessity to legend and to ritual. 

' Quoted by Harnack from an Aral)ic translation. Expansion of 
Cliristianity, i, j>, 206, Eng. trans. 

JRAS. 1917. 
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thj: gospels of the ink.vncv 




With Himlui.Mii it is dilterent. Here wo are ilealiiiij; 
with ideas, some of them the natural expre'^sion of tin- 
universal reiictiou-' consciousnes'-. others tin- product of 
schools of philosophy. Religious men are of one hrother- 
liood. and travel far to_"etlier. iMy.stics of every age have 
seeii the lailder which leads from earth to heaven, they 
have- st-en the angels ascending and descending and they 
have heard the Voice of (lod calling from the top and 
their speech is one when they try to exjtre&s the in- 
expressible.^ Similarly with different schools of philosoplix' 
it often happens that various lines of thought lead to 
identical conclusions, and this was never more the case 
than in the early centtiries of our era.- But after making 
ali due allowance for coincidences of the kind, we have 
a certain number of cases where Hinduism and Christianity 
seem to Itave borrowed from each other. Sir G. (iiier.soii 
lias shown reason for thinking tliat Kamanuja was 
influenced by Christianity, and tlie Christian doctrine of 
faith seems to liave profoundly influenced Ramanuia's 
successors/’ If we turn from India to Europe, we tind 
!i great schoolman, Alhertus Magnus, who lived in the 
same century with Ramanuja, and was the tnaster nf 
St. Thomas Arpiinas, teaching doctrine charactcristicallv 


> 111 the COIIISR of a long life I do not reiiieiiibei- to have seen devotion 
more visibly expressed than in the l.ii-es of a ratliei iiinnteresn mr. 
middle-aged Hindu magistrate at the Kamilla, and of a Kiis.sian 
at the Holy Sepulchre. Some of Gox-i's Spanish mins have the san,,- 
look of rapt devotion and ot 

" --The coiivergence of these lines ot deielopment in the vuiimw 
nations of antiipjity during the age of Helleiiwm w among the best 
established facts of history. Contemporary ideas ot a cognate or similar 
nature were not simply the result of imitiial interaction.'hut also of an 
independent development along parallel lines. This makes it difficult, 
and indeed impossilile in many eases, to decide on which branch an\ 
given growth sprang up. The similarity of the development on pai allel 
lines embraced not only the ideas, hut freipiently their very mode of 
expression and the form under wliieh they were coneeixed" (Hariiack. 
op. eit., 1 , p. 11 . 1), 

^ JRAS. J907, pp. 311 If. 
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Indian. Union Avith God, he says, is tlie object oE the 
soul. Tlirough the pure intellect alone can this object be 
attained, and the ascent is by tlie way oE interior con- 
teinplation. The mind is innnei'.sed in wliat is not itself, 
in sensible appearances. ]>ivest the mind of all that is 
sensible, all that is phenomenal, make tlie mind indifierent 
to evei-ything external, naked and bare; and then rise 
through the pure intellect to union witli Divinity. This, 
says Albertus, is Gentile philosophy, but it is also 
Christian.^ 

^ I have 'i'Uinmari/ed the teaching or Alhertiis in tlie rir.st part of bis 
little Avork jOe wlh'ifr^ndo Jjto. Not many of my readers probably know 
the work, and tlie sentences are very curious. 1 therefore give a number 
of extracts, which convey the doctor'^ meaning much more forcibly 
than I can. 

(n) llif' nul Of' (til U fo ttflotn fo union ndth <lod ihroutjh th 

lott't Inttlhd^ dlndt-'l of (di Kundhlf- : Fini.^ omnium exercitiorum 

liic est. >eilicer intendere et quiescere in Domino Deo intm to p^r 
purlt^aununi ln(( llcclmn it d( rotUdinnin ojitctuin >/nf' phaniasinatihna d 
hnfdicfitlondoi^t, c. 4. E^t liomini:^ in liuo vita >ublimior perfcctio ita 
Deo nniri ut tota anima cum omnibus potcntd> suis et viribus m 
Dominum Deum suum sit oollecia, \it uniis tiai spintus cnm eo, 3. 

(/d ^[alL Is dfc< trcd hf/ hU and aj,p<:tdi\s: Qnamdiu homo cum 

phantasmatibus et "en.'-ibiia ludit, et insiitit, vidctnr nondum exisse 
motiis et limiccs be'^tialitati^ suae, hoc e>t, illius quod cum bestiis babet 
I'ommunc. c. 4. 

(f) Th^ wa// of (("'‘f III /•< Iff/ inlti'tor t'onfun plat Ion : Super omnia valet 
ut leiieas nientem nndam sine pliantasmatibu« et imaginibus et a 
(iuibu>ciuujue iiii[>licationibu'* : ut iiec de inuudo, nec de amicis, nee de 
j)ro>j)eris, nec de adversis, prac>entibus. praeteritis, vel futuris in te 
nec in aliis. nec eti^im ninii^ <le propriis peccati'' sollioiberis, etc., c. N. 
Ascendere ad Dcum hoc est intrare in sc ipsuin. Qui enim intcrius 
et iutrinsecii,-. peuetraiiN vH ip'*«nm trans<*endit, ille veraciter ad 
Deum asceiulil. c. 7. 

(d) In //os irtti/ (hr sold htotnits t}'and'orin*>d : Sic transformatur 
(jiuxlammodo in Dcum <piod nec cogitare nec intelligere nec amarc nec 
memorari potest msi Deum pariter et de Deo, c. G. 

[< ) Indljf't.rmcf to fWft’rnaU: Unde si voluntas adsit bona, ot Deo in 
intellectu pure conformis et unita fueiit, non nocet si caro et sensualitas 
cT exterior homo moveatur ad malum, et torpeat ad bonum, c. G. 

(/} Union ii'ith God only posUdtlt /hroiiyh the pure intellect ndienstripjx'd 
of all thiiKfs sfn,sihlf or tt/nporal : Non multiiin cures acbualem devotionem, 
aut scnsihilem dulcedineni, vel lacrimas, seti tautum per bonam volun- 
tutem in intellectu sis meiite cum Deo intra te uuitiis. Quijipe super 
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From wliat source came this philo''Ophy wliicli Albortus 
shared with the Gentiles ? lie gut it thiougli the medium 
of the Arabic; but it is not the intuition or ecstasy ol 
Plotinus. I cannot say whether it is to be found in any 
of the later Neo-Platonists, or in the independcuit .specu- 
lations of Arabian metaphysicians; but the ideas are 
distinctively Indian, and must have come frcjin India to 
the West. 

Omitting, however, all questions of dogma there is one 
important Hindu cult, the worship of the child Krishna, 
which has been supposed to owe not only some of its 
legends but its entire conception to Christian influences. 
The controversy over this problem has lasted for close on 
three-quarters of a century. 

In 1914 Profes.sor Garbe published a book entitled 
Indicmind das Ch7’istentum, in which he reviewed the 
whole subject. The uppermo.st thought in my mind as 
I closed the work was the question of method : is it 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution ly such 
methods as Profe.ssor Garbe employs ’ His method is the 
common one. He takes two stories, and on comparing 
them he finds certain points of resemblance. He then 
refers to the supposed date of the books, Hindu, Buddhist, 
or Christian, in which these stories are found, and he 
assigns the story to whichever book heconsidei.s the older. 
The method is certainly simple, but at the same time 
it is unconvincing. 

The finst thing which occurs to oni; is the proverbial 
uncertainty attaching to all Indian literary chronology, 

omnia placet Deo men.s nmla a ])lmnt:ismatil)M-, i<l est, ima^-inilni-, 
speciebus, ac similitiulmibus rerum creatarum. <■. 10 . 

(.7) And la^ttly Allnrt,,', admifi thnt h, .Gaovs Ihi-. u-ith Ih' 

GentiU-i: Animadveiteiulum e-t etiaiii in hoe (hfferentiam inter eon- 
templationem catholicoi urn luU-lium et plnlosopliouim .sentilimn (piia 
contemplabio philosophoruin e-.t iiropter peUectioiiem contemplantis. et 
ideo si.stit in intellectii, et ita linis eoinin in hoc est cogrutio intellcctus 
Sed contemplatiosanctonim. ipiae est cathohcoruin, est proptei ainorem 
ipsius, scilicet contemplali Dei, c. 9. 
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Buddhist and Hindu, prioi’ to the general adoption of 
a standard era. Manv of these works, moreover, and 
tliose among the most important, were not committed to 
writing, but preserved orally in the schools, and subject 
to additions, glosses, and interpolatioms.^ It is much as 
if the Gospels and much Chiislian literature of the first 
six centurie.s had been orally preserved with comments 
and glosses bt' various churches, and first reduced to 
writing under Gregory the Great ; only in this latter case 
the numerous historical references would have made the 
Work of restoration easier. Unless, therefore, some bas-relief 
at Bharhut or Sanchi, a fresco at Ajanta, or a Chinese 
translation comes to our aid, we are often doubtful 
regarding any particular incident, whether it be really 
ancient or no. 

The uncertainty of Hindu and Buddhist literary 
chronology is inevitable, and Ave must put up Avith it. 
But that is not the chief objection to Pi’ofessor Garbe's 
method. It is the personal equatioji. Wliere one man 
sees a resemblance, another sees only the difference. 
Take one example chosen almost at ratidom. Professor 
Garbe finds in a Buddhist .Tfitaka - a story of a giant Avho 
Avas fond of eating yoving princes. One day Im seizes 
on the youthful Buddha just a.s the boy Avas about to 
Avelcome a holj^ and learned Brahman ; and he carries 
the Buddha on his shoulders to his cannibal den. The 
Buddha weeps at the thotight that he Avill be unable to 
profit by the discourse of the Brahman sage, and the 
giant relenting lets him go, on his promise that he will 

' Tlii'i remark apiflies only to tlie literature of Southern Buddhism. 
'J'he works of the Xorthein Buddhists were ^^ntten from the beginninjr, 
hut they do not go hack ]»eyond the tirst century a. d. For the age 
of the more important works of the Southern Buddhists see the 
Introductions byMax Muller. Bhys Davids, and Fausboll in J^ook\-< 

of the Ea>(, vols. xi. 

- tJarhe. Indieii fht.s pp. 101-11. .Tfitaka No. .537 in 

the Pah, No. .31 in the .Tataka-iiuda. 
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return. The Buddlia i^oes and return^i, hut refuses to 
iin})art to tlie "iant what tlie Hrfdinian had said. In 
\-ain the irlant arfrues and entreats. 1'lie Buddha conviuTs 
liini (as u.sual), and the j^iant ; 4 -ives up eatiiiL; little hoys; 
nioreoNer, the (^iant wlio is in reality an e.xcellent kiny 
atilictetl by a eur.se. is freed from the curse, and restored 
to liis kingdom. 

.See, .sat^s (Jarhe, tiie original of tlie legend of 
,St. Chri.stopher. That legend first occurs in the Lcijenda 
Aurea of Jacopo da Voragine, Bishop of O'enoa. and 
hardly needs quotation ; but I give it for the sake of 
contrast. 

St. Cliristopher is a giant who sets out in quest of some 
one .stronger than himself. He attaches himself to a king 
with a great army, hut the king fear.s the devil : and 
St. Chri.stopher follows the devil. 'I’he devil shrinks at 
the sight of the cross. St. Chri.stopher leaves the devil, 
and falls in with a hermit who, .since St. Chri.stopher can 
neither fast nor praj', employs Idm to help travellers 
acro.ss a ford. One night a little child calls to him from 
the opposite bank of the river. St. Christopher takes the 
child on hi.s shoulder and enters the water, but the child 
becomes heavy as lead, and St. Christopher trembles and 
begins to .sink. “ Who art thou he a.sks : and then he 
learns that the Christ-Child is the .strongest jiower in the 
world. 

We have in both stories a giant who carries a hov on 
his shoulders, ‘ and the giant is converted, for conversion 
always follows on the .sermons of the Buddha. Both 
stories were invented for piou.s uses, and therefore the one 

‘ Soon after I find written tlie aliore. ,i ehilil hmin^dit me liis .slor\ - 
Look. The very first .story was of a ^ajjantio o^io who cari ied off a little 
-irl on his .shoulder in order to eat her. ft is the proper thiiiy for giants 
to eairy little hoys and girls on their shoulder, and devour tirem iir their 
dens. The f ramewot k of the Huddhist .Jataka is as old as the history of 
the doings of the giants. What has St. Christopher in common with 
such giarit.s V 
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makes the boy Buddha, the other the Child-Christ. But 
what other connection is tliere’ (larbe blames Winternitz 
for not seeing the likeness. I am equally astonished at 
(larbe s llnding any. With such different points of view' 
discussion is impos.sible. 

The case of St. Christopher is perhaps exceptional, since 
the history of the legend is well known. Christopher 
was a svinljolical name sometimes assumed by the early 
(^'hristians at bapti.sm. Various martyrs, bishops, and 
others of the name are known; and the companion 
epithet. Theophoros. was given to St. Ignatius and Isaiah. 
A celebrated martyr of the name suffered in the Deciati 
persecution (.\.D. 250) — a historical fact which we have 
no reason to doubt. Long afterwards two distinct legends 
sprang up regarding him. The earliest, tvhich may go 
back to the sixth or seventh century, represented him as 
a Canaanitish giant and cannibal, with a dog's head, tvho 
was taken captive by the Imperial troops, and being 
miraculously converted and taught Greek by an angel, 
converts his captors. In the Latin romance the giant’s 
name is Reprobus, and this was tlie version common from 
the seventh to the tenth century. 

There is no boy in the earlier version. The second 
version has nothing in common with the first, except 
the gigantic stature and the name of the saint. Italian 
artists started the idea as a kind of rebus or play upon 
the meaning of the w'ord. The earliest representation of 
the Christ-bearer is said to be on an eleventh century 
pillar in the Campo Hanto at Pisa. The Christ was 
necessarilj^ represented as much smaller than the giant ; 
and from this kernel the whole legend -was evolved.^ 

‘ I have ejiitomizeiUhearticleoii St. Christopher in Smith's Li/rOoiiary 
of Christian Biography, where all theauthoiities are yiveii. For (iarbe's 
(lisous.sion of the history of the Christian leyeml v.o.e,. pp. 101-4. The 
English reader will remember the story of the ferrymen who ferried 
St. Peter across the Thames one night to fouml his church on the island 
of tVestminster. The two stories have always been associated somehow 
in my mind. 
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Where dift'evences of opinion are so great, it is evident 
that we require another method. We need a criterion 
which will eliminate the personal equation, a liistorical 
criterion external to ourselves. 

Religious legends are our subject ; that is, legends which 
have had at one time or another a religious signiticance. 
They may form (1) a cycle of stories whicli liave gathered 
round the object of worship; such are the tales of tlie 
infant Christ, the youthful Buddha, and the child Krishna, 
related respectively in the Gospels of the Infancy, the 
Lalita Yistara, and the Vishnu Puriina. Or (2) they are 
single stories, like Barlaam and Joasaph, manifestly 
borrowed for pious edification. Or (3) they are storie.s 
religious once, but degraded into folk-tales. Solomon's 
judgment serves as an exirmple. 

In dealing with the.se stories the first step is to secure 
a firm foundation for our argument. We must therefoi'e 
discard the merely probable, and confine ourselves to those 
narratives where the incidents are identical, and also 
peculiar. Peculiar as well as identical, because coincidence.^ 
— even strange coincidences — are among the commonest 
of occurrences.^ Most of us have known them in our 
personal experience. I shall take an illustration sometime^ 
used to prove Buddhist influence, from archmologv. 

Consider the ground plan of one of the older Buddhist 
rock-temples in the Western Ghats. We have a nave and 
aisles and apse and altar, together with a vaulted roof, 
and a porch or ve.stibulc. Ex'cept that the aisles are too 
narrow, and that the roof is vaulted, it would a{)pear lo 

* Here is one which will he novel to my readers. The retired lieail of 
a depaitment of the British Museum employed lies leisure in arrano-ino- 
the records of Westminster Abbey, and is my aiitliority. On one occirsmu 
the mediaeval Abbot took Mr. Winkle with Inm to visit Picknirk 
Manor ; and on another occasion he gave Sam Weller a licence foi 
a public-house at Croydon. Where did Dickens get the.se names ? Tlicv 
are uncommon ; bub the conjunction ot them in a mediaeval .MS. noiilil 
be held good proof of Dickens’ prodigious learning, if we did not know 
tiiat it was fortuitous. 
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be tlie duplicate of a basilican church. But move the 
rock-teiu[)le into the open, and rebuild it of brick and 
wood after the inanner rej>resented in the Buddhist ba.s- 
reliefs, and the ditlerence is obvious. We have a long 
room with a thatclied roof and verandah, a dughoba at 
one end, and a perambulation path round it. The 
resemblance has vanished. 

Here, on the other hand, is an example of the stories 
which do come within our rule. The introduction to 
Jataka Xo. 190 tells of a Buddhist monk who walked 
across a river to the Buddha. Full of thoughts of the 
Buddha he got half-way, but then realizing his position 
he began to sink ; a sudden rush of faith and devotion 
filled his mind ; he once more walked on the water, and 
was welcomed by his master. This is an exact parallel to 
St. Peter walking on the sea ; tlie incidents are identical, 
the}' are unique, and the moral is the same. An undoubted 
case of borrowing we say ; but by whom ? By the 
Evangelist, says Garbe.- Wlien the reader lias finished 
this dissertation he can answer for liimself. 

^ Tlie basilioan cluucli aocordinjr to the leceived tlieon’ had its origin 
in the Homan house with sucii moditications as were required lor the 
accommodation of lar^^e number'*. Tlic atrium, impluvium, and 
iricliiiium are all represented. See Schulze, -lr<7n/o/o.7iV f/o* 
liclun A.'hh'/', pp. 4Sff.. uutl E'.senweni. Chri'^tliclier Kirchenbaues.” 
pp. •22 iT., in Dunn Wa^LTiier's JInn<fh)irh (hr Ardiifr]:tui\ Bd. iii, to 
mention only tlie hooks that happen to be at hand, (iarbe, pp. 124-o. 
claims a Buddhist origin tor the Chrictian round toner or campanile on 
the strength of two somewhat antupialed authoiitic'' : but it is un- 
necesNary to discuss such vagaries. The canon liolds good that India 
got so much of its architecture a'* was not indigenous from the West, 
and intiueneed in its turn tlie architecture of the East in Java, Central 
Asia, and China, etc, I have discu'.sed elsewhere (JHA8. ISOS.pp. *2S2ii'.) 
the iidluence of Babylonian and Assyrian art aiul architecture upon 
India. As for the Indians in Armenia ieferre<l to by (^arbe. p. 124, they 
weiT' a rude tribe of Xorth-West India, M'hicli tied to Armenia from the 
I urmoil and anarchy tliat attended the last throes ot the (ireco-Bactnan 
Kingdom ; and so far as we know they had no architecture of their own, 
or any influence whatever. Moreover, they were Hindus and not 
Buddhists. JRAS. 1904. pp. tf. 

' Carbe, op. cit., p]>. JO 8. 
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Let tills, then, be tlie first canon of our incjuiry. We 
exclude some things that are probable, much that is 
doubtful, and eveiything that is fantastic. Wo confine 
ourselves to those cases where there is no reasonable 
ground for suspicion, and the chances of accident are, as 
far as possible, obviated. We have next to determine the 
mode of inquiry. It is twofold. 

1. These stories are not folk-tales which pass at 
haphazard among neighbours, and from one people to 
another. The}'' are tale.s strange in themselves, and yet 
similar in their details, which two ditterent religions haNe 
severalh' adopted for religious uses. The conclusion is 
obvious. The one religion must have burrowed from the 
other ; the pos.sibility of a third but unknown source, 
that Deui c.r rno.cluna and last resource of loose thinking, 
is excluded. These tales were borrowed direct ; they form 
part of the intellectual comnun’cium which went on for 
centuries between India and the West. Our fir.st business, 
therefore, is to determine their place. Other stories 
travelled which were not religious. What kind of stories 
were they which found favour with the Indians, or the 
peoples of the \\ est ? And since these tale.s are religious, 
and adopted for religious u.'-es, we must inquire what 
knowledge Christians and Indians po.sses.sed of each other's 
religion. We must di.scover who were the intermediaries ; 
and we must determine the f)pport\mities and the times. 
It IS not until Me have completed this hi.storieal surve\' 
that tve are able to judge of the movements that took 
place, and to assign to our stories their particular part. 
This inquiiy occupies the fir.st portion of our present task. 

2. I he Lalita \ istara and the \ ishnu Purana share 
a M’hole series of .stories in common with the tJospels of 
the Infancy. Here Me look for a special test. If M'e can 
find in any of these stories doctrinal matter jieculiar to 
one of the three religions and foreign to the other tMo, it 
will be decisive of the question of origin. I am of opinion 
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tluit such matter can bo found; and the second part of iny 
paper is devoted to provin;^ it. 

n 

lluddhisin antedated Christianity by five centuries : 
and attempts have frequently been made to show that 
lluddhist stories and Buddhist expressions found their 
way into the Xew Testament, more e.specially into the 
first three Gospels. To justify this contention it is 
alleged that Indian stories reached the Xear East lonj; 
before the Christian era. Pythagoras and ^Esop are 
quoted as instances in point. Indian stories of course 
did reach the West in pre-Cliri.stian times, although they 
were neither so early or so numerous as scbolars some- 
times imagine. I shall try to show in tin? course of this 
narrative that Buddhism and Christianity first met in 
fruitful contact c. A. I). 100 — a date two or three decades 
later than the Synoptics.* After that date our materials 
grow apace. In order to prove tliat any prior contact i.s 
improbable, it i.s necessary to review as briefly as may 
be the earlier period, and to sliow what kind of Indian 
stories or Indian religious ideas it was tliat travelled to 
the West before the Christian era. By wat’ of preludi' 
to our inquiry, I draw attention to two very general 
considerations, obvious in themselves but very often 
overlooked. 

^ I believe I am n«rht in sa\ iiij; that ucconbnj^ to the •'cliool of 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, the school which provaiK in Phigland, 
nnd which I regard as the sanest of all schools, the Synoptics are to bo 
put before A. T>. SO. Among ( Jcnmiiis I would })oint to Blass, Phi/olofji/ 
of the r/os/if-f.s’, for a similar opinion. Haniack dates St. Mark and 
St. Matthew between a.d. bo and a.d. To. St. Luke between a.d. 7Sa*nd 
A.n. 93. Regarding tlie P\mith llospel, there is as }et no general 
<‘onsensus ot 0 ]>inion ; but, as a Cambridge don wittily observed, for- 
ex ery year the ( Jermans study it they have to put it a year further back. 
It purports to have been written by St. John and another, and this ic^ 
a view very commonly taken. Lightfoot has pointed out that the O.T. 
(luotations are taken, not from the LXX, but from the Hebrew. TIio 
author must therefore have been a Jew. 
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For tales to travel there must lie coininunications and 
intermediaries : and the spread of religious ideas pre- 
supposes a class of men interested in such matters, and in 
their propagation. Goods must be exchanged before tales 
can be repeated : and geographical knowledge precedes 
the imparting of religious information. Here M'e have 
a double test. Before we can speculate on tlie migration 
of tales or ideas, we must prove in one or other of these 
two ways that their transmission was possible. 

India stands midwa\’ between Persia and China, and 
the physical obstacles which intervene are very great, so 
that in the earliest times direct intercourse between the 
Indo-Aryans and the great civilizations east or west of 
them was impossible. It was the conquest of intervening 
countries by the Achtemenids and of Eastern Turkestan 
by the Chinese tliat first opened the way.^ 

India proper, the land of the Aryas oast of the Indus — 
and it is with them that we are chiefly concerned — is 
separated from Media and Persia by vast tracts of 
mountain and desert, tracts that were veiy sparselv 
inhabited until a late period by tribe.s, some of them 
nomads and others savages.- Xo Indian tribe is ever 
mentioned by any Assyrian or Babylonian king; and 
India was non-existent so far as the records of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Talley are concerned. ‘ Before the time of 


‘ Tlie Cthinese had no knowledfre of Indi.i until late in the .M-( on<I 
rental y r.c. For the earliest attempts to reach India, l.y a direct route 
through South-t\ estern China, see W yhe .s translation of the History or 
the Eail\ Han in the Journal of the Anthropologieal Institute, vol. i\. 
pj). .wff., and Richthofen, Chinn, i, pp. I.-cJ-I. 

l)e .Moigan. Lt» Pi-n,iih-e.i CinJi-.„linn^, jip. ■20.-) fi. He More-aii 
points out that the population on the eastern slopes of the Zagros range 
iniist have been small ; the neolithie remains that he found were few. 
(’f. Heiodotus, 1 , 1-25, for the ten tribes of the Persians ; also Kawlinson's 
notes on them, i, ,,p. 412 ft'. For the Kastern Hatrap.es of Darius 
V. Herodotus, lii, 92 ff. 


■ An Asiatic elephant represented on the black obelisk of Shalmanasar 
(B.C. SJS-24) forms the earliest proof, so far as I know, of any intercourse 
between India and the West (JRAH., 1898, pp. 2.-.9. 200)' It iormed 
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the Achremeiiids there was little or no intercourse bt' 
land ; and what there was, was indirect. With the .sea 
folk of the Dekhan the ease is somewhat ditierent. The 
■sea between the west coast of India and the Persian Gulf 
is navigable by native craft for six months of the j'ear ; 
and some small coasting trade existed from an early age. 
The proto-Pluenicians of the Persian Gulf and the 
Semites of South Arabia were seafaring peoples from 
the earliest times ; and they may have taught the 
Dravidians the art of navigation. The oldest trace of 
their activity is tlie iiiventioii of an Indian alphabet, an 

with other animal', part of the tuhute of an Armenian tribe, the Miizri. 
How it came into the jio.^'ie.-.'ion of tlie Muzri, tlie obelisk does not say. 
Le-s than 'even hiindreil years Iiefore Shalmanasar. Tahutiraes III had 
hunted a hertl of 1'2U elephants in the Euphrates' lands tPetrie. Hilary 
of E'jypt. XVIIth 'Hill XVIIIilt p. 124): and tlie elephant 

roamed at one time overall the country intervening between Syria and 
India. The elephant brought by the Muzri may not therefore have been 
Indian; but piobably it was; and if so. it must have pas.sed through 
the hands of various .Scythian tribes. The introduction of the horse 
from Turkestan into .Media and Babylonia, as well as the diffusion of 
cereals and fruit-tiees. sliows the kind of commerce that went on 
among those neolithic folk. The Aiyas bi ought both horses and 
cereals with them into India ; but these must have been known there at 
a much earlier time. 

' Do Morgan, oji. oit., [ip. 21)4 -S, gives a bird's-eye view of the move- 
ments of the peoples about the coimiieiicement of the .second luilleiiniuiu 
n.i . The migration ot the .Aryas from the regions north of the Elburz 
range and the Hindu Kush into Me' 0 |ior;imia, Media. 1‘ersia, and the 
P.uijfib was made in successive waxes, and covered several centuries. 
They had to pass thnuigh mountainous districts occupied from the 
earliest times by a brachyce|)halic race, the Homo Alpiiiu~ of the 
anthropologists ; and the Iiido- Afghans are the evidence of this passage, 
being the desceiniants of the Druhyus and other Aryan tubes which 
settleil in the iieitrhbourhond of the Kabul Kiver .among the earlier 
broad-heads. Once the Indo-Aryans had settled in the Panj.ab, they 
were separ.ated trom the Aledes and Persians by a vast extent of 
mountatn, desert, and marsh ; the intervening spaces were nowhere 
thickly peopled ; and some of the intermediate tribes were pure savage.s 
even in Alexander's time. The Dravidians on the lower Indus with the 
"Black Ethiopians" of Mekr.an may have had .some ethnological 
connexion with the " Black -he.ads " of Btibylonia, and the Brfihmani 
bulls which came to Babylonia in the seventh century e.c. probably 
came by this route. 
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iilphaLft employed at lirst only for mereaiitiie iise-^. 
()ther traei's of eummeree between tlie Dratidiaii (aja^r 
and the Persian (lulf are rare ami iated 

Be ^(Tir/f ra TroWt'i utto Aapeiov e^tvptOt;.- 

Pndcr Cyrus the Per.-ian arms readied the coiitine^ of 
India. Darius com|nered tlie Panjah and tlie Indu.-^ 
\'aney. and so hroueht for the first time Indian-' and 

Persians — and tlirou"'h tlie Persian.s the ( Ireeki into 

contact with each other. Scylax. of Ivaryanda is the first 
(ireek who to our knowledee set foot mi Indian soil. He 
took part in Darius' "reat naval expedition to explore the 
coastline from India to the Dulf of .Suez — an expedition 
far surpassino- that of Alexander in the extent of its 
discoverie.s and the importance of its results, though 
inferior to it in renown'-; while Hecatmus of .Miletu.s, an 
Asiatic subject of Darius, is tlic first Greek writer to 
show any knowledge of the country.-' After him comes 
Herodotus, and then Cte.sias. Less than a century after 
Ctesias we have Alexander'.s campaign. 

It is the fashion to credit this Acluemenian period, and 
even the times that [ireceded it. with an active importation 
of Indian storie.s and ideas. The Xeo-Pythagoreans first, 
gave rise to this opinion. 'I’liey surmised that their 
master, who rtomished odO n.c,, had learnt his wisdom 
from the Hast : they even sometimes said that he had 
gone to India . and von Schroeder made an ingenious 
attempt t(.> j)io\e that he had borrowed both geometrical 
tind othei notions from Indian .sources.'* The claim has 

' In .IR.AS.. Isas. |1[J. lift IT., T li;i\e 5,01011 all tlie evidenre I cniild 
find re-ardinjr tlie oarlie-r, inteicourso t.y sea lietween India and 
Babylonia. In the lisbt of fnrtl.or knowledge I would now modity 
some things I have .said there, parlieulurly where I have tolhraed the 
late 1 . de Laeoupei ie, a learned and iiiifortuiiate man. but no trust- 
wortliv jruide. 

“ Herodotus, iv. 44 . 

■' A list of place-name.s is preserved to us bv Hteph. Kv/.. but nothin"- 
more. 

■* I’tjlliii'jiji n.t il„ huhr, von d. v. Sehroeder. 
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been more lliaii once disproved and by none more 
exhaustively than by Prol'es.sor Keilhd iSut it seems 
to n;e tliat the hypotliesis scarcely ref|uired such an 
elaborate' n-futation. A preliminary objection is fatal 
to it. Pythagoi-as surely must have heaid of India before 
In? could borrow science from it. Hut we havt' no 
exidence to show that the exi''tence of such a country 
was known to the (ireeks of tin? ..Egean when Pythagoxras 
migrated to Italy. Even articles of Indian provenance, 
such a.s pass amono neolithic tribes from hand to hand, 
are not forthcoming at this early date. 

It was next the txirn of *Esop ; and Max Miiller quoted 
-Esop's fable.s to prove the inigi-ation of Indian stories.- 
-Esop is supposed to have lived in the sixth century B.c.. 
but his fables were ai)parently never reduced to writing. 
Like Joe IMiller. a hundred stories were fathered on him. 
but the faldes which bear his name are late ; in one caso 
there is even a (.[notation from the Book of dob.’ Babrius 
and Phtedrus were the tir.st to put .Esopiuii matter int<.> 
literary form, and with this matter they mixed much of 
their own. We are thus brought down to the Augustan 
age. and the age immediately preceding it. The [xossibility. 
therefore, of borrowing cannot be denied ; and at (Uie time 
there was much C(jntrover.sy as to which country — India 
or ttreece — was tin? borrower, or wln'ther there was any 
l(orrowing at all. The study of .savage |tsychology and 
folklore ha.s to some extent anti([Uat(,‘d these discussions. 
The belief that beasts can reason and speak, and that they 
converse with each other, is practicalh’ universal ; and 

’ JTIAS. lOOl). ])[). rt', 

- Max Muller. Ln-'t K^snifs, i, 270. <iuote<l hy (uuhe. op. cit.. p. 24. 
<Joo(l Mimmanes ot the whole co!itrovei>y will be found in Weber. 
lfi-'<fory of I Ilf/ /ail lAtfvatiirf, Kng’. trails., 2iided.j p[>. 211 12: and in 
1 >' Alviella, Cl que Clntb daif, ete.. pp, 138 tb 

Hmith's Dictionary of tJreek and Konian Biogiaphy. etc., s.ii. .K^op. 
•See also the articles on Rabiiusand l^Iuedru**. -Dsop W’as a slave, and 
according- to one account a Phrygian: and the Phr\gians had much in 
common with the Sc\th'>. 
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gods assume bestial forms in most cosmogonies. Beast 
stories therefore form a part of tlie mental eijuipment of 
most savage tribes. To use these .stories for tlie purpose 
of pointing a moral is an elementarv step in literary 
expression and the apologue was very old in both India 
and Greece. Since the ways of beasts are everywhere 
much the same, coincidences may be e.xpected. I do not 
propose to enter into the controversy regarding the stories, 
a dozen or less, which are supposed to have been borrowed, 
the one party says by India, the other by Greece. It is 
not certain that the}' were borrowed at all; or if borrowed, 
they may have been derived by both Greece and India 
from Scythian originals. They belong to a totally different 
class from the stories the Greeks admittedly got from 
India ; and in any case tliey are late.' 

Other scholars have suggested an Indian origin for 
Greek and Persian stories which we find in Hei’odotus. 
Some of these comparisons are fantastic - : none, so far as 


^ No nation has oarriefl the love of animal forms in art to such un 
extent as the Scythians dwelling between the Carpathians and the Altai 
Mountains. Not only the art but the beast-fables of the Middle .Yges in 
Europe owe much to them ; ami Celtic art is directly descended troin 
the Scythian. The Middle Ages went a step tiirther when they used the 
beast-fable as a vehicle for satire. Bishops, priests, nionk>, and nuim 
all came under the biting tongue of Revnard. 

- e.g. Garbe, op. oit., pp. dE-.Y, lollowing YVinternitz. compare^ 
a tTtitaka stoiy (No. -Id) of the peacock who lo-jt his bride, the mallard's 


daughter, with the story of Hippokleiik-s given by Ileiodotu-. 
vi, 12n. Hippokleides, the Athenian, was one of the many suitor, for 
the daughter of Kleisthenes. He was first favourite until on the last 
day, after the ban<iuet. he .summoned a ilute-player and began to dance 
He danced in Laconian fashion, then in Attic, and filially he had a table 
brought in, and acted a pantomime with his feel, btamliiig on his head 
‘■Son of Tisaiider," says Kleisthenes. “von have danced away \onr 
match. ' "What cave I ' '' rpioth Hippokleides. If the learned Professor 
had ever watched the slow and pompous strut of the peacock nrtu/chtii'i 
in Ins native jungle, and exposing to his admiring seraglio the naked 
beauties of Ills nether person, he would scarcely have been reminded 
of Hippokleides' lively dancing. Hippokleides forfeits a wife thromdi 
youthful levity and drunken jollity, the peacock through stolid and 
'j:ioss indeceiicv. 
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I have seen, are conviiiciiig ; and if we judge by antiquity, 
Herodotus is tlie older authority. A tacit assumption 
tliat India i.s the birthplace of stories seems to undeidie 
the whole argument. (Jreece and Syria have surely been 
as prolitic in stories and folk-tales as India. It would be 
hard to beat the Arabian Nights ; and who can compare 
with the matchless poet of the Odyssey ? At a later time 
when Indian stories came to Europe, they came in their 
Indian framework ' ; but that was long after the period 
with which we are dealing. 

If we turn from these very dubious claims to the stories 
which are admittedly Indian, we hnd that they belong to 
a very different class, 'fhey mostly come from Herodotus 
or Ctesias — particularly from Ctesias. They tell us of 
the gold-digging ants, the dog-headed men. the men who 
covered their backs with their ears, or held uj") their broad- 
spreading feet, umbrella-like, to shade them from the sun ; 
we hear of these and .similar marvels. Both Herodotus 
and Ctesias knew only the India of the Indus Valley ; and 
as .Sir G. Grierson has pointed out, the original tellers of 
these stories must have been the Paisachi-speaking folk 
of the Panjilb.- although the (ireek authors got them 
through a Persian channel. The “Middle land ’ and 
IMagadha, the land of the Epics and of the Jatakas, was 
unknown to the West before the Indian campaign of 
Alexander, and so were the stories that were current 
in them. 

^ ** The form of the Hindu collections of fables is a peculiar one. and is 
easily recognizable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
lornung a framework within which stories of the most diverse description 
are set'* (Weber, op. cit., p. *J12). 

" Sir (J. Grierson has shown that the Paisachi dialect must have been 
widely spoken at one time in the Panjab, and he has found traces of it 
in Kashmiri. In a private letter to me he pointed out that the Greeks 
rendered Indian words and names according to the Paisachi pronun- 
ciation : the phonetic changes, e.g. Marti-khora and Sandracottus, for 
Mard'khor (man-eater, a sN’nonym for tiger) and Chandra-gupta, are 
instances in point. Pausamas, ix, 21, 4, first identified Ctesias' Marti- 
khora with the tiger. 

JRAS. 1917. 


15 
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T1 le tales told by Herodotus and Ctesia.s form the bulk 
of the Indian stories known in the West for many a lonj^ 
day. They were repeated over and over attain in 
antiquity; they were popular in tlie Tliddle A^jes ; and 
they lasted down to the time of Sir John IMandeville.'^ 
We have seen that they deal with marvels, fabulous races, 
impossible aitimals, wonder-work in" "ems. They have 
nothing in common with the beast-fable or the moral 
apologues of the Buddhist birth-stories A and they di.s- 
eredit the speculations which would bring these from 
India to Europe in pre-Christian times. Nor have thev 
anything religious about them. The onh' one that has 
any religious colouring is Ctesias’ story of the two trees 
which uttered oracles. This story was a favourite in 
after-times because it was marvellous, not because it 
was religious. Philostratus repeats it ; and Psemh)- 
Callisthenes makes Alexander visit these trees and learn 
from them his approaching fate. 

The historians of Alexander s campaigns, or who visited 
the Court of the Mauryas under the fir.st two Seleucids. had 
personal knowledge of Northern India, and their knowledge 
W'as considerable. They give us almost all that was known 
of the country before the Christian era. So far as the 
(Jangetic valley is concerned, the.se accounts were never 
surpassed in antiquity ; but the fresh stories they relate 
are few ; regarding Indian religions and religious practices 
they are more communicative. They tell us how the 
Indians worshipped HerakTes and Dionysos and Zeus 
Ombrios and the country gods. T'hey were a.stonished at 
the self-inflicted tortures of the Jogis, and on the jirin- 
ciple of oiniie ii/notum j>r<> riiufini li<o they credited the 
Brahmans with superlative wisdom. What struck them 


’ Tlie work of lunihul.w on India, wlueli Diodorus Siculus (, notes 
as liis autliority lii, .->.->1, ainiears to have been cntiiclv taken up willi 
marvels of this kind. 

- On the .Jatakas or Duddhist hirth-storios see Fdiys Davids, 
fiirhit, p[). lS'J-e(JS ; mote especially pp. 'iOtj-S. 
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most was the ci^ntemjit of cleatli these wise men displayed, 
and their occupation with tlie future life ; more especially 
their voluntary suicide upon the pyred But the knowledge 
which the Greeks thus gained was very superficial, nor 
did they seek f(jr deeper insight into Brahmanical learning. 
Even dlegasthenes, who had unequalled opportunities, 
fails to distinguish between Brrdimans and Buddhists, 
and yet he had evidently seen something of the latter.’ 
Buddhism had not come in his time into the blaze of full 
sunshine at Pataliputra. 

The curiosity of the Greeks was great, but they regarded 
eveiything from a Greek standpoint, and they were bad 
linguists. On the other hand, the Indo-Bactrian Greeks 
were thoroughl}' acquainted with the peoples with whom 
they lived, and with whom they intermarried. Of these 
hybrid Greeks some, following the religion of their 
mothers or their neighbours, turned Buddhist. It might 
therefore be supposed that they would add to the scanty 
store of information which reached the West. Far 
otherwise ; they added nothing, not even geographical 
knowledge, and their Buddhism never got beyond the 
Yavana pale. Xor is this to be wondered at. The earliest 
colonists were broken soldiery and political exiles. Those 
who came later came in small parties or singly. They 
were chiefly mercenaries, traders, and artisans,^ landless 
men who came to the East to make their fortunes. With 
them came a few Greek physicians and artists. We hear 
of only one colony, a Cretan one, ■* founded after the old 

^ The account given by Megastheiies in Strabo, xv, pp. 711-14, 
‘summarizes almost all that was known of the Brahmans and (larmanai 
(Sarmanai) or Sramana’^. 

- Strabo, xv, p. 71-. 

’ Eudoxus of (Jyzicu''- embarked a company of singing girls, physicians, 
and other skilled artisans — uovaiKa Trai^KTKapia Kal larpovs Kal &\\ovs 
T^xptVay — on board the ships ^^5th which he proposed to circumnavigate 
Africa, and make the voyage to India (Strabo, ii, p. 1)9). Tliis gives 
a fair idea of the civilian emigrants to the East. 

■* A^terusia in the Hindu Ku*-!!. Bevaii, Houst of Stltucns, i, p. 274. 
from vSteph. Byz. 
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Cireek fashion. The supplj’ of Greek women was .scant ; 
tlie colonists must perforce marry native wives, and the 
children grew rapidly more iiativt; than Greek. The 
Indo-Bactrian Greeks were the Goanese of antiquity. 
The}’ drank, they quarrelled, they fought, they split up 
into petty states ; their whole history wa.s a history of 
military pronunciamentos, and few of their dynasties 
outlived a couple of generations. The trading population 
and the mean whites alone survived these revolutions of 
fortune, and preserved in places an independent status 
down to Roman times.’^ 

It is idle to look for any high intellectual standard 
or to expect any religious propaganda under such con- 
ditions. Some of the Greco-Bactrian kings display 
a certain love for art, such as semi-barl^aric kings have 
often displayed. A great artist was employed by 
Eukratides, and Greek art and architecture furnished 
models for the workmen of Gandhara. These Bactriati 
Greeks doubtless had some knowledge of Homer, such as 
every Greek posse.ssed ; but they never produced a single 
author, and their history was written by Apollodorus of 
Artemita and Trogus Pompeius, a foreigner born in Syria. 
Like all Greeks they lived in urban communities. Towns 
are the nuclei of trade, and most of the Greek colonies 
were planted on trade routes. The Gi eco-Bacti ians traded 
with the Persian Gulf, and upon this trade the Greco- 
Bactrians and the Babylonian Greeks imposed their own 
language, so that Greek became the lingua franca of the 
bazaars. Greek was also the language of the court, and 
it must have been to some extent the language of official 
and legal documents. But so troublous were the times, 
and so little were these mongrel Greeks of a literary cast, 

OroysGn, G&scfuchlP ties vol, lii, rikI J^cvru, IIousp oJ' 

Seleucua, vol. i, pp. 206-79, review at length all the colonies known to 
have been founded by Alexander, the Seleucids, and the Ptolemies. 
S. Levi 3 excellent monograph. Quid de Gropcis, etc., gives some further 
light. 
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tliat they have left not a single inscription, apart from the 
legends on their coinsd 

We have no-\v completed the survey of the negative side 
of onr inquiry. So far as the Greek world is concerned 
the conclusion is certain. The knowledge of Indian 
religions which reached the West was too superficial 
and too slight to make any impression, while the 
tales were of freaks of nature, of monsters, and of 
marvels. 

The field which now awaits us is more interesting and 
more fruitful. But before I discuss who were the inter- 
mediaries or what they exchanged, it is necessary that 
I should point out the historical framework by which our 
investigations are conditioned. 

The early centuries of the Christian era are the most 
important in the world's history, and to be sharply 
distinguished fiom all that went befoi-e. They saw the 
birth of Christianity and the establishment of the Roman 
Empire in the West ; while the irruption of the Romans 
into the aft’airs of the peoples of the East, and the conquest 
of Eastern Turkestan by the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti at 
the end of the second century B.C., determined the whole 
subsequent history of the Asiatic continent. Asia was 
traversed for the first time from end to end by royal 
embassies and merchant caravans ; and for the first time 
Roman ships ploughed the waters of the Indian seas. In 
this new world the Romans made the greatest commotion. 
It was not only the Parthians who stood in awe of Rome. 
In the Panjab, in South Arabia, and on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, native princes in the first century a.d. put the 
head of a Roman emperor on their coins, and desired his 
friendship. The Chinese attempted to communicate with 
him. Ambassadors with presents passed to and fro 

* For the use of Greek in tlie rountries east of the Euphrate,s see 
JRAS. 1912, pp. 1012 IT., also .IRAS. 1913, pp. 122 if., and various other 
passages, and Minn, JHS. 1915, pp. 22 ll’. 
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between China, Xortliern InJia. and Parthia : but luj 
Chinaman succeeded in getting beyond the Persian tlulfd 

For our purposes the times between Augustus and the 
Arab coiKjuests fall into two periods — the Ponian and 
the Sassanian. Tlie Roman period extends from the 
annexation of Egypt by Augustus in 30 to tlie death 
of Caracal! a, A. 1 ). 217. During this period the commerce 
bt' sea between Alexandria and the East was only second 
in importance to the traffic between Alexandria and 
Rome : it was direct and it wa.s lively ; Roman ships 
sailed even to Tonkin ; but it was an intercourse not with 
the Aryas of Xorthern India, but mainly, though perhaps 
not entirely, with the Dravidians of the Indian Peninsula. 

Tlie Sassanian period begins witli the overthrow of the 
last Arsacid by Ardashir in a.d. 22G. For the loosely 
knit states and obscuranti.st rule of the Parthians the 
Sassanians substituted a powerful and well -compacted 
kingdom which brought all the provinces into close 
connexion with each other. New life sprang up every- 
where, and the glories of the Acluemenids were revived. 
This Sassanian Empire had intimate relations both with 
the Roman Empire and with Northern India, more 
particularly with the Ivu.shans. Hence its importance for 
our investigations. From the Romans the Sassanians 
learnt how to take fortified cities ; they copied to some 
extent the Roman art of war. and the land revenue 
system of the Roman census. Ryzantine architects are 
.said to ha\ e assisted in the erection of Sassanian palaces ^ 
and the Syrian Christians of the Euphrates Valley and of 
the Mediterranean were closely connected by the bond of 
a common religion. The relations of the ’'empire with 


' In A.n. 79 Pan Tcli‘.ao sent his lieutenant Kan Yincr on a ino.-ion to 
the We.st, but Kan Yina: never -,.t beyond tlie PeiMan Ciilf. The 
Hutortj of the Later Uau give^ the tii-t Chinese areouiit we liave of 1 he 
Roman Einpite, or more jiroperly of .Syria, kiioivnas ru-tviu or Li-kie„ 
mid later as Fon-hn. Chavannes, Les pay.s ilocoideiit daiirf-s le Heoii 
Han Shu, T‘onng-pao, sene ii, vol. viii, pp, Idl), Ip.t-ST. Hirth, China 
and the Homan Orient, etc. ’ 
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Northern India were after a brief period of liostility 
e([nall 3 ’ close. Ilormisdas (a.D. o 01-9) married the 
daughter of tlie Kushan kinj^ of Kabul. Indian troops 
took part in the campaifins of his successor Sapor II 
(A.D. 309-78) ; and may have been present at the siege of 
Amida (A.n. 359). On the downfall of the Kushan 
kingdom earh- in the fifth century the Sassanians took 
posses.sion of Seistan. and perhaps of Kabul. Chosroes I 
(A.D. 531-78) is said to have made an Indian campaign; 
a Persian prince with Ids seraglio is represented on the 
frescoes of Ajanta ; and Magas from Sakadvipa introduced 
their sun-worship at Multan. So says the Bhavishya 
Purana.^ 

Two other factors enter into our inquiry ; the migration 
eastward of tlie Jews, and the establishment of a Kushan 
kingdom in North-West India and on either side of tlie 
Hindu-Kush. The Jewish migration is part of that great 
movement of Semitic peoples which took place Mhen the 
Seleucids were driven beyond the Euphrates. Among 
other things an Arab prince made himself king of lower 
Babylonia, the district situated at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and known after one or other of its two component 
parts as Mesene or Characene. At this time the Parthians 
had cut off all direct communication by way of iledia 
between the Bactrian and the Syrian Greeks. The Arabs 
of Characene came to their help ; regular caravans went 
to and fro between North-West India and the head of the 
Persian Gulf ; and the Characcnian coins copy the coins 
of the last Greco-Bactrian king, Heliocles.- In consequence 
of this trade Semites settled all along the line from the 

^ llawlinson. The Strtnfh Oritntnl Monarchy, ]>p. 141, 101, 109. *29S. 
420, 427. Burge'^s, Care T( mples o/ India, ]>p. v>27. 328. Cunningham. 
‘“Coins of the Tochari,’' etc., p. 02 of the repiint from Xumi^matir 
Chronicle, ser. Ill, vol. ix, pp. 208-311. JKAS. 1907, pp. 959, 900. 

- For the connexion between Characene ami the I’anjab v. JKAS. 
1912, pp. 987 tl'. 
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Persian Gulf to the Kabul River, as Josephus tells us.' 
And among these Semites we find Jews. 

The second notable fact is the irruption of the .Sakas 
and other Scj’thic tribes into the Indus Valley, Kabul, 
and Seistan. They were speedily followed by the Yue- 
che. a Turki people from the Chinese province of Kan-su. 
who. having been expelled from their seats by the Hiung- 
nu, migrated to Sogdiana. In the middle of the tii>t 
century A.D. one of their tribal chiefs, the Kushan Kozoulo 
Kadphises, brought the various Yue-che clans, or as they 
were now generally called the Tochari, together with all 
the neighbouring countries, under one rule. His son 
Wema Kadphises added North-Western India. The 
Kushan kingdom now embraced Bactria to the north, and 
the Panjab, Kabul, and Arachosia to the south of the 
Hindu Kush. For two hundred years it was the most 
powerful kingdom in Asia between the Euphrates and the 
Yellow River, and its fame was great ; classical and 
Armenian writers bear witness to its renown, and a Hindu 
author compares it with the Empires of Rome and of China. 
It split up into four independent states which lived together 
in fraternal amity. The White Huns overthrew it north 
of the Paropamisus in the beginning of the fifth centurv, 
while Samudra Gupta had already broken its power in the 
Panjab. But long after its decline the petty princes of 
Bactria and Sogdiana boasted their descent from the great 
Kushan line.^ 

The union of the Panjab with thc.se frontier councri.-s 
brought thousands of Indians into Bactria; the Indo- 
Scyths south of the Paropamisus were partially absorbed 
among the Hindus; and the Kushan kingdom (!xhibitp<l 

> Antiq. I, c. 6, para. 4. 

^ There are numerou.s articles in the ,TR.4S. 1912, 191.S, by Dr. Fleet 
Dr. Thomas, my.selt, and others which deal with most of the questions 
regarding e.arly Kushan history. I'or their later hi.storv .see JKAS. 19 IS 
pp. 1054-64 ; Allan, Coins of ths Guptas, pp. .xxvi-viii ; Chavannes. 
T‘oun'j-pao, ser. ii, vol. viii, p. 189, etc. 
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.T mixture of Indian and Scythic elements, so far as 
civilization went. But it is the religion of these Indo- 
Hcyths and Kushans which lias a bearing on our subject. 
What their original i-eligion may have been it is hard 
to say ; probably Shamanist, so far as one can judge. 
But one and all they adopted Buddhism, not in its sober 
and true Indian form, the Hinayana, but in the Mahayana, 
or Indo-Scythic form. 

This Mahayana Buddhism first appears full-fledged at 
the Buddhist Council of the Kushan Kanishka, which has 
been varioush- dated 58 B.c. and c. a.d. 100. Of its origin 
and previous history we know nothing. It grew up 
alongside of, and in the same region with, the development 
of the Siva cult; and with Sivaism it seems to have 
alwiiys had some obscure connexion. Its deification of 
Oautama. its multiplication of the Buddhas, the vast and 
ever increasing mythology, and the capacity for absorbing 
foreign elements point to the influence of the Indo-Scyths. 
'riie Indo-Scyths were Buddhists, hut the Kushans were 
ardent pi-opagandists. Xow it was the Mahayana doctrine 
which the Kushans preached.- 

We have now got all the peoples between Egypt, Syria, 
and India beginning to intermingle with each other in 
this new stir of tlie Old World. As the centuries pass, 
their intercourse grows greater and more intimate. We 
have now to inquire in what ways and in what localities 
they met, and through what channels religious ideas and 
pious legends were conveyed. 

The possible intermediaries were three : the sailors, 
the merchants, and the communities where Indians, Jews, 
and Christians lived side by side. The value of these 

' .TR.AS. 19I2, pp. 6,S7ff.. and .IRAS. 19]S, pp. 627 ff. (Thomas), and 
the discussion on Kanishka’.s date, pp. 911- 1042. 

^ De la Vallee Poussin in his work, Bonridhisme et relfyioiis de I'Indt, 
pp. 65-6, gives a brilliant little sketch of the ilahayana doctrine, etc. 
See also Garbe, op. cit., pp. 159 ff., for a detailed discussion of numerous 
points. 
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differcut agencies in the disseiiiinalion of religious stories 
and religious ideas is very nnei|aal. 

1. AVe may eliminate tlie sailors. They contrihuted 
nothing. The classical writers, from HerodoHis down- 
wards, give ns numerous yarns of the Erythnean Sea — 
tlie magnetic rocks, whicli drew the iron nails out of the 
ship’s Imll and sent it to the bottom ; the hreezos. hea\'y 
with spice, which calmed the waves and lulled drowsy 
mariners to sleep : ^ the great birds which built their nests 
of cinnamon in inaccessible clitis, but being tennUed with 
great lumps of flesh, overloaded these nests, and so brought 
tlie cinnamon to the ground ; these stories and others of 
the sort we have. But none of them are Indian with the 
exception of the tales brought back by the crews of 
Xearchus The men employed in tlie .sea trade were either 
Dravidian lascars, half sailor-men, half pirates, or (Ireeks 
and Egyptians of a servile class. Even the sujierior officers 
were of little account. Apollonius c(;nfesses with shame 
that in a former life he had been one of the four pilots 
of a great Egyptian ship, and Tertullian speaks witli 
contempt of the noisy revelry of master-mariners on shore.” 

2. Unlike the sailors, the merchants count for a good 
deal. 2sot that any .stories can be traced to them, nor 
were they usually propagandists, but they possessed 

* “As, when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are jia-t 
.Mozambic, off at sea nortli-east winds blow 
Babiean odours from the .spn-v slmrc 
Of Araby the Blest, with ,sm h delav 

\\ oil pleased they slack their coiir.se. and many a Icattue 
Cheered with the .grateful .smell old Ocean smiles, " 

-Mii.to.v: l.o.st, iv, IjO-h.”). 

Bhilostratiis, Vit. Apollnu., iii. g;! ; “I know that a knowledge of 
maiitime affairs is held as lepntahle as that of troveiiiiiic a eitv or 
eommanding an army, l.i.t it lias fallen into eontempt on account ot the 
character of such as follow it." It was ‘"a condition of lite not onlv 
ignohle but detestable Tertullian, .H/c, IV//r„C, xii : “ What ship's 
captain (naudn-in) fails to rejoice even with indecent frolic ? Every day 
we witness the uproarious ebullitions of sailors' jots.'’ 
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iiifoniiatioii which Greek cnviosity niiglit elicit. Tlie 
Indian traders who came by sea were mostly Dravidian.s 
from the west coast of India. Otlier traders came by land 
from the Panjfib and Ktibul, and these were not Dravidians 
but Indo-Aryans. or Indo-.Scytlis and Kushans. These 
merchants as a class were ill fitted to be missionaries. 
Di(j Chrysostom says that the Indians who traded to the 
W est Were men of little repute^; and Hiouen Tsianp; 
describes the people of Surashtra as entirely engaged in 
maritime commerce, and indifferent to learning-.- The 
trader.s from the Homan Empire were no better fitted 
to be missionaries. The geographer, Ilariiius of Tyre, 
reprobated merchants "as a class of men too much 
engrossed with their own proper business to care about 
ascertaining the truth Strabo makes a somewhat 
similar complaint, and the Pcri^^lns never touches on 
religion. 

Eut there were exceptions to the general rule. Although 
Indian merchants at the present day are exceedingly 
conservative and indifferent to foreign religions, yet they 
often show much interest in their own, and lively contro- 
versies and frequent conversions take place between 
Taishnavas and Jains. Doubtle.ss it was the same in 
antiquitv’. Scythianus (of whom more hereafter) is an 
Imliaii instance, while of Chri.stian merchants who 
travelled Indlawards we have seviiral example.s, Iletro- 
dorus, Meropius, and others, of whom Cosma.s Indico- 
pleustes is the best known. Another .source of information 
was found in the occasional Indian embas.sies which 
visited the West. From such a source Bardaisan of Ede.ssa 
got the materials for his Indika. Nicholaus of Damascus 
and Pliny had previously learnt various facts in the same 
way. From one or other of the.se two sources comes most 

^ Dio Cliryso^. orat. xxxv. 

“ Beal, Buddhi'tf Record-^ of the ITorW, ii, p 2tJ9. 

Ptolemy, Gto<i. i, c. 11, para. 8; MeCrimlle's translation, p. 14. 
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of the additional information regarding India acquired in 
the first three centuries of our era. 

3. Were these the only channels of knowledge, the 
intercourse between Christians and Indians could not 
have borne much fruit. It is in the communities where 
they lived side by side that we must seek for mutual 
influences. These communities were three, but one may 
be briefly dismissed. Indian traders had been accustomed 
to meet the Roman ships at Aden, and there to exchanoe 
cargoes ; but when Hippalus steered a direct course 
across the Indian Ocean to the Tamil coast (c. A.D. 50), 
Aden was deserted, and a small Indian colony took up 
its abode in Alexandria. After Caracalla's massacre of 
the Alexandrians in A.D. 216 it seems to have removed 
to Adule (Ma.ssowah), where we meet with Indians ; and 
Adule became the clearing-house for Indian goods. The 
Indian traders who composed this Alexandrian colony 
were mostly Dravidians from the western seaboard of 
India. Ptolemy used them, and Basilides and Clement 
may have learnt what they knew of Indian religions in 
this way. But except for a few cuilous inquirers the 
influence of these Indian merchants was 'nil} 

The real meeting-ground of Christiau.s and Indians was 
in (1) Babylonia, and (2) in the group of countries north 
and west of the Indus, that is to say, Bactria, Kabul, and 
Arachosia, a group which formed the Greater India. In 
all these countries we have Indians, Kushans, Jews, 
and Chri,stians. While the Indians in Babylonia w(‘r.^ 
Dravidians, those from Greater India were Indo-Aryans. 

1. Of all Indian colonies the colony in Babylonia is the 

> The sponsors for this colony are Dio Chrysostom, Oral, xxxii, am] 
Ptolemy, Geog. i, c. 17, paras. 4 and 5 (McCrindle's trans., p. 29). From 
Periplus, c. 26, it may he inferred that the.se Indians had settled in 
Alexandria not long before the Peri/tlita was written, i.e. a.d. TO-.I. 
V. JRAS. 1916, pp. 832-,5, for the destruction of Aden, Hippahis, and 
the date of the Periplus, and .TEAS. 1907, pp. 9.-)3-4, for a history of 
this colony, etc. 
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oldest. Herodotus, after de.scribing Darius’ exploration of 
tlie coast from the Indus to Suez, says that Darius made 
Use of the Erythrman Sea.'^ Tlie estahlishment of Indians 
in Bahjdonia was a result of this policy. Among the 
business tablets of the great hanking house of IMurasliu 
and Sons at Nippur, which cover the latter half of the 
fifth century U.c.. we tind record.s of their dealings with 
certain Indian merchants.- If then- were Indians residing 
at Nippur, there must have been Indians in otlier towns 
of Babylonia. And they must have come from the west 
coast, for about the .same time articles of Indian 
2 )roveuance, rice, peacocks, and the like, became known 
for the first time in Greece ; Soijhocles. Aristophanes, and 
others mention them : and they were known under 
Dravidian names.'^ This Indian colony carried on a trade 
with Barygaza in the days of the Perljiluti tc. A.D. 70-5),* 
and it was still flourishing in the seventh century A.D." 

This first settlement of Indians was followed by a second. 
About the commencement of the Chri.stian era there 
came to Babylonia Bactrians, Kushans, and others from 
Greater India,® people who were Zoroastrians or Buddhists. 
The Babylonians themselves liad been for centuries 
the most mixed of races : ^ and besides the Babylonians 

^ Herodotus, IV, 44 : jU^ra St tovtovs Trepnr\u}(rauraSf *lifBovs re 
«aT€(rTp6i|(OTO Aapeios Ka\ rfj Tavrj? €XP«to. 

- The Babylonian K\f>edition of the Umver>iiy of Pennsylvania, 
ed. Hilprecht, vol. x: Dornment^ o/ MuraHlui ami ed. 

Kev. A. T. Clay, liitiodiiction, pp. viii, ix. 1 have to tliauk Dr. Daiches 
tor the reference. 

= JRAS. 1S9S, ]ip. ‘2 (kS-9. 

Periphus. c. 

Beal, BnddhUt H*^cords of theWestcrn }yorld. ii. p. 27S. 

“ JRAS. 1912. pp. 981 ff. 

‘ Babylonian Exfiedition, etc., p. viii. “ Tlie Babylonians of the time 
ot Artaxerxes I ami Darius II evidently contained more foreigners than 
direct descendants of the earlier inhabitants — a thorough mixture of 
native Babylonians and Cassites, Persians and Medians, and even 
Indians, including also members of the mountainous tribes of Asia 
^Minor.*’ Cf. vol. ix. pp. 20-9. Nebuchednezar had transported 
thousands of captives to Babylonia ; with Cyrus came Persian officials 
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there was a lar^-e Jewish population. Jewisli C'liristians, 
orthodox or Clnostic, must have been numerous from tin- 
earliest times,' although unfortunately we know next to 
nothin w of them. Babylonia i^ thought hv some to have 
been the birthplace of Gnosticism.- Whether it were or 
no, Gnosticism is full of Jewish magic and the astral 
divinities, the immense mythology, and monstrous 
cosmogonies of Babylonia. In this welter tjf peoples and 
of creeds, the Babylonian Gnostics have a considerable part. 

The Judieo-Gnostics of Babylonia date probably from the 
first century a.D. They formed various obscure sects which 
kept up an active intercourse with their Ebionite brethren 
living to the east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. They 
were congregations of ignorant men. extremely syncretistic. 
and in one of these sects I think we can see the earliest 
trace of Buddhist teaching. 

But besides these Jewish Gnostics, common and unlearned 
men, Bardaisan’s followers, a much higher class, abounded 
in lower Babylonia. In Bardaisan's great Hymn of the 
Soul Egypt and Babylon are foreign lands, while Maisan 
is a friendly country ; and a youth from ‘ far JIaisan " is 


:md Poi'&ian ineiciiaiit.s : and thei’e were “ constant in\ a.sions of nomadic 
tribes . Persian and Aramaic names are es[ieciallv numerous ; tliere is 
also a tei\ lar^e number of dewisb nanie^. .All tiiese intermarried. 
Slaves got Bali\ Ionian names from tlieii master.-. Persians. Aranuvans, 
and others their eliildrcii llabvloniaii names ; jiareiits with 

Babylonian names have children who beai Persian, Hebrew, nr Aramaic 
ones. These tablets extend from ii.c. 4li4 to ii.f. 4U4. .Aerordiiit: to 
t.ti\ , Ezekiel s rit ei of Kebur is the Kaliuri (taiial not far from Xipfinr. 
[1. -JS. 

‘ Acts ii, !). “Tlie cliureli that is at Babylon . . . salutetli yon, " 
.sa\s St. Peter (1 Peter v, HI). There is no tradition of St. Peter, the 
Apostle of the Circnmeisioii, having visiteil Babvlon, and Babylon is 
gmierally taken to be Rome. But Blass poiiits'oiit (n,h,lu.,,j uf thf 
t/o.-pf/s, jip. -ii-'l) that if Rome had been meant the order of the 
provinces to wliieli the epistle was addres.sed would have lieen different 
Xow (if we put the eiiistle before the Neroiiian perseeiitionl, is tliere anv 
proof tiiat the Ciiristians used Babylon as a s,\ iionvni for KoiiieV The 
matter doulirful 

l,y Anz. Zur Frntjf anch tkm Ur-^pnini} ^ no^li/oniu^. 
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the only eoiupanion of the sonl in its lonely Egyptian 
exile. ^ IMani. a Persian horn in Bahj’lonia. devotes a great 
part of his ■' Book of Secrets " (or Mysteries) to an 
examination of Bardaisan’s doctrines;- and in Flugel's 
opinion ^ IMani's teaching luid some very special connexion 
with Bardaisan's. It was the form of (Jhristianitv- Mani 
knew best. 

In the middle of the third century A.D. the Eastern 
cluirches began to assume a more organic and corporate 
form under the Catholicos of Seleucia, and the Jewish 
element was gradually replaced by the Persian. A century 
later we find Christian traders on the coast of South 
Arabia and at Adule (Massowah) ; but they are no longer 
Jews. It was the same with the Indian seaboard. 
Pantajnus^ (c. a.d. 180) found Jewish Christians there. 
When we next liear of Christians in this region tliey are 
Persians. It was probably the same everywhere. The 
earliest Oriental Christians were Syrians and Jews; later 
they were Persians and Syrians. 

2. Let us now turn to the second region where Christians, 
Buddhists, and Hindus associated daily, to the Greater 
India north and west of the Indus Valley, wliich formed 
a part of the Kushan Empire. This empire extended, as 

^ The Hymn of Bardaisaii," rendered into English by F. C. Biu kitt, 
verses 4, o, 14. 

- Fhigel. Mn/il, p. 10*2. 

•' Flugel. Maiti, p. 361, n. 3IT. 

■* Euseb. Jliat. 10. Fantienu'^ went as a mis.^ionary, saws 

Eusebius, to the })eoples of the Oi ient— Ki^puKa toD koto Xpio-Toi^ ^bayyeXlov 
Tots eV draroAijs idyeciv. Harnack and the tiernians geneuilly, a-^ Uarhe, 
op. cit., p. 41S, rightly say<, iimlerstaiid Pantienus' India to be South 
Arabia. But MhyV Because, say they, there were Jews in South 
Arabia. I’robably there were, but Jew'^ must aNo lia\e been engaged in 
the sea trade M ith Ophir, whn'b Josephus puts near the mouth of the 
Indus (Abina). So far as mere possibilities go, the chances are equal. 
But we must tlccide the i\uestion by Eusebius' use of the word India. 
He refers India several times inhi'^ EccUs,, the Frtrparat. L'rdiiff., 
and the I’iftt (.\))i^tanfiiii, ami he mentions an Indian embassy to 
Constantine. In not one of tbe>-e passages is South Arabia meanr 
Why should Eusoliius mean South Arabia in this solitary instance? 
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I have said, from the Jumna to Seistaii, and from the 
lower Indus to Sogdiana. There was free intercommuni- 
cation througliout all the countries governed bv the 
Kushans, and Hindus and Brahmans were numerous even 
in Bactria ^ : they formed a considerable part of the 
population of Afghanistan ; and they were known as White 
Indians in Arachosia. But Bactria was mainly a Kushan 
country, wliile the Indo-Scyths .swarmed in Seistan and 
the Indus Valley. South of the Hindu Kush the civilization 
was Indian ; in Bactria it was Ind<j-Scythic and Persian. 

Buddhism was the religion of the most part of Greatei- 
India. The Chinese found it univer.sal in the Indus Valley 
in the first century A.D.- The remains of Buddhist 
monasteries and stupas abound in tlie north-west Panjab 
and in Afghani.stan, and Sir A. Stein lias discovered traces 
of them in Seistan. The monasteries of Bactria enjoyed 
royal patronage, and were celebrated for their magniticence. 
But Buddhism was onl}' one of the many religions that 
Nourished in that country. Bactria was one of the cradles of 
Zoroastrianism, and many of the later Zoroastrian practices 
may be traced to it. The silk trade brought Sj’rians and 
Syrian Christians to Bactria, among them followers of 
Bardaisan; and when the persecutions of Sapor II and 
other Sassanian monarchs drove Christians, Manichteans, 
and Mazdakites from Persia, they found refuge in Bactria, 
where their communities grew to be numerous and 
j^owerful. Bactria was the refuge of all persecuted sects, 
the Holland of the East. 

South of the Paropamisus there were chiefly Buddhists 
and Hindus, intermixed with a small number of 
Zoroastrians and Chri.stians, Tliere were also Jews : and 
we shall And that the earliest religious legends which 
found their way to the East came through the Jews. 

' Bardaiban in Euseb. Pnrpiirat. Plant;., vi, 10. See JRAS. 1907, 
p. 1)59, n. 4. 

2 Heou Han Shu, trs. Chavannes, T'oiutg-pao, ser. ii, vol. vni. No. 2, 
p[). 192-3. 
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Christians may have been known from a very early date, 
if we admit, as I do, an historical element in the first part 
of the St. Thomas legend.^ These Christians were probablj^ 
Jewish Christians ; afterwards the\’ were Persians, to 
judge by their clergj’. 

I have sketched elsewhere the spread of Christianity in 
the east of the Persian Empire and the adjoining districts.- 
We read of Christians in Bactria by the end of the second 
century. Mani found Christians there, and Origen's 
statement implies the advance of Christianit}’ to the 
confines of the Seres. John, the Persian, who attended 
the Nicene Council (a.d. 325). signs himself “ Bishop of 
the Church of Persia and Great India”, A decade later 
we hear of a Bishop of Merv, and in a.d. 424 the Bishops 
of Herat and Merv attended a Council on the borders of 
Arabia. From the middle of the third centurj- Christianity 
spread rapidly, so that Cosmas, writing in the early part 
of the sixth century, could say : “ Throughout the whole 
land of Persia there is no limit to the number of churches 

^ The Acts of Thomas contain two stones dissimilar in character, 
without any necessary connexion, and in my opinion originally quite 
independent of each other. The first part is an apologue, the last part 
an ordinary martyrdom. These have been connected at some time or 
other by a history of various miracles said to have been performed by 
the Apostle. The MSS. reflect the difference. Of twenty-one codices 
used by Bonnet in his edition of the Acts .S. Thoma\ p. xvi f. ) 

seventeen contain the first part or apologue, ten tlie martyrdom, and 
sometimes two, but never more than five, the intervening history. Tiie 
apologue alone mentions the visit of the Apostle of the Parthians to 
Oondophares : and it is the only part which concerns us. St. Thomas 
builds a palace in heaven, the palace is for a king, and the king is 
ixondophares. Why Gondophaies should be selected, unless the author 
knew of a true tradition, and wished to give liis apologue a historical 
character, it would be hard to say. But the palace in heaven lias its 
parallel in the tower of the Shepherd of Hennas (Vis. iii, 2 tf. ). The 
tower was the most popular figure in a work which was a very general 
favourite witli the Christians of the second century, a sort of Pilgrim's 
Progress. The idea is taken, of course, from 1 Peter li, 5 : Ye also, 
as livel 3 ’ stones, are built up a spiritual house " — Kal avrol us KlBoi ^uvres 
olKo^one^arSe, oIkos -tryev/xaTiKos. For Garbe's view of the legend v. op. cit., 
pp. 131-50. 

JRAS. 1907, pp. 957 ff. , where the authorities are given. 

JKAS. 1917. 10 
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with bishops and very large communities of Christian 
people.” 

All the peoples which were concerned in our drama 
have now passed before us. Three, and three alone, 
the Kushans, the Jews, and the Christians, possessed 
a religious mission ; they alone proselytized ; and they 
alone displayed any curiosity in the matter of foreign 
religions. The Kushans who travelled westward were few 
in number, and we find no trace of their missionarj' zeal 
except in Babylonia. Their missionary efforts came to an 
end long before the overthrow of their empire, and the 
part which they play is quite a subordinate one. 

The Jews were ubiquitous, and thej’ made converts. 
But after the revolt of Bar Cochaba, Babylonia, the land 
of their captivity, became their second fatherland ; and 
for centuries they ceased to exercise any appreciable 
influence on the Roman world. I do not know whether 
the Talmud has enshrined any Buddliist legends; but the 
Jews at a later period did something towards the ditt'usion 
of Indian stories. For the period with which we are 
mainly concerned, the Jewish propaganda, like the Kushan, 
manifests itself only in the earliest stage. 

The Christians remain. They flourished throughout 
the whole of our period; their communities were numerous 
and large ; they alone were equally at home in Syria, in 
Persia, and in Greater India. Their relations with each 
other were close ; the bishops and clergy of the Far East 
held constant communications with Seleucia ; when the 
Sassanians sent ambassadors to Byzantium, they frequently 
employed Christians ; and the Xestorians of Syria rejoiced 
in the conquests of Chosroes II. The Christians were 
therefore unequalled as intermediaries between Europe 
and India, and we shall find them the chief agents in our 
history. 

One thing still remains to be noted, one thing which 
Hindus and Buddhists, Christians and Jews had in 
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common. Neighbours living close to each other may 
acquire some superficial knowledge of each other’s 
religion ; religious stories which can pass for folk-tales 
are what they would be most likely to pick up. This 
would happen even where, as in the East, each section of 
the community occupies a quarter of its own. But 
Brahmans and Buddhist monks, Jewish rabbis and 
Christian priests formed a learned class especially occupied 
with religious questions. They would naturally be curious 
regarding novel ideas, and the only persons able to adapt 
what they learnt, to remould it, and give it literary form 
and expression. 

It is now time to see what the.se agents accomplished. 

(To he coni hilled.) 
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A COSMOLOGICAL TEACT BY PSETIDO-DIONYSIUS 
IN THE SYRIAC LANGUAGE 

By GIUSEPPE EURLAXI, Ph.D., J.U.D. 

rnHE small cosmological tract I here publish, and which 
is atti'ibuted to Dionj’siiis, Bishop of Athens, I have 
taken from the MS. marked 7192 Rich., now Add. 7192, of 
the British Museum.' This is a MS. in quarto on vellum, 
containino- not more than seventv-six folios, and belongs 
pi'obably, so far as we can judge from the good estrcmgelo 
character in which it is written, to the eighth century. 
Tlie treatise begins on f. 57c — there are two columns of 
thirty-one lines on every page — and ends on f. 635 at the 
bottom. It is followed by another tract from the hand 
of the same author — the contents and the style, and 
especially the concluding lines ■which are nearly identical 
to the last ones of the tract we publish, at least point to 
the same author — that bears the following inscription : 

. ]siSi'iO . * Iry^ * Ir^ A^O . liiO^ACO 

. IZqjA^ . .1 -I 01^20 . . ^AjjJO 

It is an anti-astrological and anti-magical tract, as it 
undertakes to demonstrate that divination by means of 
the “ stars, the zodiacal signs, tlie horoscopes, the fortunes, 
tlie chances, the hours, tlie convulsions, the auguries, the 
divinations, and all the deception of the Chaldseans, sons 
of deception” is not to be relied upon, and is contradictory 
to the facts that daily observation affords us. 

' Cataloyus codicnm mdnuscrijitorum orkntalium qiti in Mnseo Britnnnko 
asscrvantur. Pars prima^ codices syriacos et carshunicos aynpltctais, 
Londini, 1838, pp. 83-4 ; R. Duval, La litt^rature syriaque, Paris^, 1907, 
p. 281, n. 2 : Un traite de cosmographie attiibue a pseudo-Denys 
I’Areopagite. 
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The MS. is, in the part at least we treat of, well 
preserved. Only column a of f. 58 is a little indistinct, but 
nowhere is the reading rendered difficult. The inscription 
and the words w'e have underlined are written with red ink. 
On the margin of f. 58c something has been written bv 
some reader, but subsequently it has been erased. 

The tract is attributed to Dionj'sius, Bishop of Athens, 
for reasons easily to be understood. It is impossible for 
us to discern whether the author of this tract himself is 
the cause of the pseudo-epigraphy or whether some 
copyist or reader has added the false attribution. 

It presents a certain interest, as it is the first Syriac 
tract we know that bears a very strict connexion with the 
apocryphical book of Enoch, and is able to throw some 
light on the sources of “ the book of the courses of the 
heavenly luminaries ” that forms chapters Ixxii-lxxxii of 
the aforesaid book. 

We give a translation of it, and point out the relations 
and discrepancies existing between our tract and the 
Book of Enoch. 
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• ^ocn . » i i' liou AjI A.dSo IJo 

♦ lAVy^o . IZokio I-Sflio? . (iXi t^oij ^loi> IZjn-v V) 

♦ • IZJjQjkJO . ILoA^O . U*30 [63J] . I’riJO 

« . ^LOiOlO . Vr»-4o • . V'iolo 

. ]aOOUO . ]i;o«yiVnn . lr^^-*lo * . '|io,QVnri 

. IASQOm , 21^0 . • ]A2ml£0 . Iosqso 

!>o^ ]]o *. Usaco ^^xLO) ,^ai . tisk^o^ ;aAio 


.^GioiitZo lalosi ciZ-poiLa ^oi lAi,a> . ^oouA^l 
. omAMO 01)0103) Istl^oso . ^oio^oiiio oiA^iiolo 


]jL£il ^lo . OIjAqSOO Oll4-i20 .joioji^olo l)01-fiD 
. ]i)l U^)0 'j)Oi£oo ]aia« ^,uLv> .jASolo . ^ooi»gi\>.Q*o 
. ]VQji) OiAjiV^O . 1Am)o 1) UOiSAOO . 

^ Am . '|j*^';l3) '\lO . laZujZ ]iOa 001) ^01002)0010 

. ^ 1A1h> r*^ lASOOu ^01 


I 
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odlQ • l**0> '|•,£Di2j2 .2)1 

. 1m07> 


. 1]o 1>»» * 3 » y ^ *• 

. y'-riK 1 j 1 • IjjO jj Iqqcdj lAl^ '. 1 o ici AjI j^xAiiD 

^ iOjiO IjJQj y IjOjJOI 'iliQSDJ liOJ ppl 

y^^ 1 u )01 *. . 21 X ^1 y (jOr^OIJ OOT 

. 21 I 0 *. y ckkui) laocD (1 ai‘rS 6 > aiio 

yi *. .^OloAil V« 0 jJOlJ OlSOi 'iLk3k)> ocij <Xjj ViJOa [ 62 <f] 
. 2 ) 1 . .*o; 2 jj lAijj oilik AjA *. 'SIlqJu* io^^Lo ooi oiSo 
A*1 1«>? lA»S£isZ ^^4^ . Aoaj 1> ^o1 IijI 1**o> 
.«*r2) y? I 1 . 1 I 0 . y anZojaiCD .^oi 1^1; !>o; 2 ) . 

. 1-,4^? o1 . 1 ?;qj o1 . 1 o1 • -oi ^1 : 1“°” <^002 
. oiZa^ AjI lAipil IjjI Ijcji *. IjaiioDj o1 . 1acL»> o1 . lU? o1 
.2)1j ^^4^ . oiALjj I 2 ) j Lom y *. ^^ai> Ioou .£14 r^O 
l^co . lA:>rJ ZaSC,QSO ^OlA Aj1> AjI *. 1A-m’;2)0 IZoLm 
. IjOJO [63rt] 1 q£ 3 o1 1l^»a» W I’rO *. ^^OlJ llO^ AjOOIJ 
v^^^AiD IiojI o1 . jjiLd ;jAj lAikjjlo ^iAjio ^_Aai .2)1> 

y p *. ^Q*iDaj; 4 a 3 ly mj.^^.j-;afl 0 y.ac^l-> AjI 

y© . ki^yL.1 . 1 *Aq» lapAio liiLij y . ^Zal 

^4^^? 1*iOJ ^^1 ^J.^1» y© , wiOiaJkilZ© 1»^»y OlZpliiiD 

y© . IAIiqLdj 1 jp 3 Ijoi ^pAi© 1 i 2 j 1 » y© . ©i^j^noy dii)> 

.J^^lj lZuy,io lao^k) 1 a. 1 » y© . tiiZ? loip* ^ojI ^^ 1 » 
. oiDDp)? Ij^Aio '^il lajy Isop 1 jici»> Ijlio 1 joi» y© . 1 >otqj 
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>11 Olio OUiD ILkjA-lDO . >11 [62a] 1-M',^ (J-2010 

1;4^> li » ll 2 )-;i.o liiij . '^Aoal l>oi . lAi^Sooj 
0^4? >^1 0^0 • Wo j? W-v^SO •. ^OLiA^l (l^O 
^ lilij •. ^o*^1j> OjOO . Wo> 0^0 *. ^ooi*aj ^ IrA 
^oiQO 1 *Sd> li ^ouAjI ^01 111 *. Wd lsa» 

. ^ouAoo ,_*j4oA5!D 


Wo J ‘.miiZ ^ A m '^4^0 . WsASd In*^! llaoco laioi 


. Wl? O'J^OCD ^ ^01£U> 


Aal 1> ^ol jja cAj ''^4^ * Wo> V»001 WSttO* jja 

^oW Aal (aWtO* jaoiiZ *. l>^ol ‘rCO^^iZ ;juy^ ^jls>oi ♦ dW 
;rr>v; 7j (jpl . ^ooio ^AaOu<> Wo? l;ai^2>2 [62S] 

‘ra^^l . W A« *,£01)2 n^nn ^ lial^ 

;a^ oil . OOOI ^OOlaAal la>a£}> Woi? I’^ol l» i S» ^QJOl 
. oloioWoi ^V) » lii»\»rr>v»71>> n\*~in> 

l ;pnv7; 7 l>^ol ’^>Z ^^Ol Ho llOOl . Wo> Ir** HI 

1*^ (>> A«o AWvnVn; t*,0> l^a* HI • ^jOsASD H» Wo> 

. laJQ-* 1^*^ .■ ;gi^n la^OOli ll«S> (J1 j^al Hi ♦ ^OOIO 

. laZo^,^^ la'rOlO . la'^Ol la_i>QCDO . la-t}QCD laJOaO 

^ la;O‘^0 . Wr^^ ^ W»030 . laJQD ^ Wo^ 

. lajkJ ^ |A^o n . laiolO ^ laOjJOIO [62c] . laOjJOl 

•rCQliZ ^al>010 . l-»»^ ^ WliO»l0 . W>AD>1 ^ U^OO 

lid* ^OOllo J.OO . ^QjI jaa ^ r** •‘ ^W a ^VO Hialk 

Wjoi . Wl oduo) ^> QJGi . ,^ »«- n a.A-Ao Wo^ 
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*. ^ Ami .mn^^o;£3> ^^3 . ^cul 

^'4^? ^^<71 Vilia . loLkloZ odi ^cu^is^j Amj 
• IboLoj lAmSoaZ ^ ^^>4^ • l*•~>^,•^^ IZoiZlo 

. ^o m. '^^. i ]<n'.r»o\ ^mAmASC IoAqD) V^'rO lA<^ n .o 

*. lloiis diL ^*,2^ [6i<-] IaIosIsdo 

)i2ai ^1; kjdi^o . p ‘);2)^o 


. diik 




J ^1 *. l4^?o loAcoj lyjlQio ,^ai ^ Zucu.? j*oi 


. ilAi )£jj» '^oia ^ooi 

'iso^iiO ♦ oiAciO'^ ]i,*p cA lakx* 

UA**AiD 0 . Ol joiQJj Vr--2iOO^ ISOjlOD ^4oi>> V^oi? 

'Xjj ooi» odi . lU-^^ U»Z^ Iv^o i ^ ZlmZA 

Ol£3 . Is i n;**) ^Qj] ^j^**iD ;.»^)oDQD . jOmAq OiA*jQ»LD 

ouiDo ^ooijAj] cnioiQj • ^ocjiZu-^ 

Iwoj’U'J'” lAci 2 ;iD 001 [ci</]^1^»ljoi£b . ^oii oioo 
•h^ V^jOU . OlZ'rOlAD ouA^l ^ t^L\o . oA Zu1 

. ,»»A^ |lA£3‘ra ^OOiAj; 2» ]iaiQJ> . OjJoZ] 

cA-.Ui^ ^oio . Uii? Uoi j -oioZu] ^y. Zu^zAo 

• Zu^liiol OIQ ^U*A!sDj IZqSdj ^di ^oi cAo . ^"j 

•. ^oiAy A ^1 '^Q^iD . duAal IASq^qLd ]Zu. 
Ijol ^cn jA ,4aiOiZZo . ^oiZu* ^ ^^AwA^Soo ^iA*loo 
|a* p . UAo Uoi.:, 012 AAj ooi ]iDa,^» ; ]AA^Uv« A=* 

♦ 1 h 1 Acoa ] s « n >i oiAi^^a dia *. ,oio 
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lioj .• *. ^ A**AL> 

]n\mo 'IZokuiOw ^oi *. ^ocnik: [ 60 (/] A**Al 

*. llXiilj l_r*>aQ 1‘r^o *. Ililj 

Olj^llO ^>1^0 ^r*? ^C71^ dl^ l^ASlk}© 

*, laloo? IZoScukiw ^di» ILcjoi ^o . 

>nN{in 12©;^*^; 1^©) .a^*.© . V-Vi 

Uo V)«V)m >^di V4(^io • di-L^oi ^©oiQ-^ 

*25l© . 12©*H*rOj dlZ©V.VJ^ i^.gl-V>© '. A_*w.AA,^ 1 oV(y.» 
. iZi.Xnho l)A«k)> odi ILo^ ^©lA 1 a2u IZd^^ 

^iZZ^cok) lAili© '^aslc© ]z.o)OU) IlS© ^ 1 Aa>'^© 

]\rioVnn ')7n»i-ni'» nraon . 'j/rtVA--^ [61«] 

^ 'Us’r^ ^Aoi lailio ^ ^XMAak) lAxA© 

^cA^ojoj ^©aui)]D *. ^'rDAkjj 1 >q4 

^oA> IjkisV) ZlA ^©auk7 c^v^o > ^CTLtAal 

]kLi XCQI*0©1 VI i>0^ Zu^ •.1>€U> l>OU VrOAkJJ ©di ] iou ^ 

V© Old ZlA ^Qi»n©l Vioi ooi© • di^»A j^> ©di 
« oulo VV A ^;£)Z; ]AM;d Vo * |am» i-m 

. ]kaA 1 ©cn ^1 liaoi *. lAx»j,kA i A? l»o» '^4^ 

IaiIls) [613] IAaA]© . IdiA? (£cuv^ ^aioZut auk} ^oA© 
^AoA*. ^©OLi-;^ IrM^O 

^Aai . IAasA (uoi . ]2]hD ^.\dnV) 

liZ"! odi_i ^ooiAasu ^©AaSd V *. Va^ o^dij 

li>a4 ^^Aai ^AiAn ^Aoi ^qjoio . VA> 

^HL^© •• ^©ai AooVo duZm] ,;Aoi AO •• 
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2a^ : 1)2] ooiL ]«vi« lr»^ * l4->^? 1^2 Sn*. 

1^2) 0012 m;»'=^<y.l l^^akio : H^fi) IjoI) 12aSa>i£Lu ^ai 

^di ]ai» Ir**^^ •• ]jo2] *^1 li.)]] oiX ooio : ]i\\ 

]jZu. 2 ]_Sa_i oolj ]_»io ,_*SiitDO *. Ijio ^ ZlwAAj (ioj 
]n\roo *. 12 o;u ;2 ^gi lZo’r^'rO> ImOi ^oai 2 I^aJo 

1 1 lyno lA-SyjO U^lj lr*>Q-C) VrilUiO *. ^j] ^ 

ll^|] (aLO* [6ui] jOQj ]3j l-ijl> di;2ii VpO2uk50 *. 1-1 q») 
]] *. I:!.)] 12o-^;£) lolroj qL] . lAci^o tijio 

Imj] ^jjL 2 U^l . Ol^ loGI ^Qk) ]]) k)rk) ]«^ri« looi 
. lioj) ai2Qki»kUj ^ : li.»l Vvjs^ ^on^ou) oooi . 

OIQL^O . ^jjL2i l^aaoo] ^1 Zu.Al ^ tij]> dui)]) '^4^ 
(2o)OU) ]ik)» UcH'A Cnl2 IL1.>0 ]Z ;OA_Vr. lii]> 
lAkJolso . 12nk?*,Vn*io ]2o;u;o» 1 A«vo« aV ^l© .. lioriiiojo 
1Am';- 2)0 ]2 n i »i • l-ik) la*] *. ]^ » ri < ]^f)i[<r)». 

^1 . 012 ^oiA-kJO V^;0 Vr-a-i 
^03) ]i.j ]2 •. Qjol : liki*2j [oo<] ]2o)2l2 A.]* 1 ai1i2 
• l6“^? lAiDa 22 ,ooii»l» (1** 0012 *. l 2 »jo 

♦ n ojAko tmaV) ^ . V» ^ 12 o;j;2 ^0120 


. 1oAcd> Ij'^I ]giV...n, i 

IaSQ*) Ol-HLSas] IjiA^j lr»*-k5 . loAoSj ] A_Vnn' .^ n 

1^^^2) 1^,0) ^j^o] ,;^oi •. 12o’p»^ ^di 2cA ; ]ivi.A \ 
: Imki*) 12 QSn « Vi m ]^,^iaAAoo ; ]VvVvn loikso : 1 ,j2^^ 
1jli1j 2 ^o2akuo : ]A2^o ];5>)io lili]] 12o;^-^ ^oZ, P> 
lioj ^01 Vp^jAA_k) IoAjdj oi 2 o-^'^ ^ lAwvao UqImO 
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*. ch^ ^ 

*. ^ j ^ol ^»V <~n ^So ^ |ciaj> : ^oi ^jOI lianASoo 
m - .g>on ]l ^5'Jf] Ol^ V*p*0 * OlAdD^Soa wiOl 

m ;.»^(Y> 1 ]oVnn j ^kJjl . aiioiOJ .^,■•*.0 Ol2;nSk)? Aj-wZ 
^ ]KACn% l,j*SOJ Vs.4^ ♦ OlAiV^J ]iCU£30 

• ^.^\.A vn ai£ 3 j ooi 1 ,^v> »Q£aj> ^ioj |ijjZ ^.iZ^ai 

] An. ^012 (jA_*_k)o : ]«i 1 to j ^rsA-k ;£i^ ^oioA^lj 

^ A m ^ jjj •. ^‘^Akij ]Za»_i.j ^ lr^» ol : 

*. ]o‘;£io Vioio ILurOO . ^LsiLiiD l l - s\x > I’^ol 

^^012 ^1 . l-*-^*rv^ 1’^ ^j^ai ^ Q^ ')»A*Sdo IKALo 
^ cAo ]ijaZ . loioil IZoo** ^,LAA_k3 *. 1 Viki * 

OOI . JODOO^mOlDJ VpoZ^J l.k?AO [.59(f] Ul *. ]] 

iKAkjj *, lALod^rj ^»Sq» )joi 

, |li]j m .gin on ^nm\n\ OlioiQlO .a^O *. ^A^jjOJ l**>0^ 
^k3 A*jAAj 

I^Vna 0010 . ,^Xrn ]ZnV)i VIj.» .jOIS Oi ; t '^C D^ 

oil ^^Zl> '\4 .Ad . liojj lioZl 5^] Ol^QS l-liU Ol^ -r^ 
, WvV ^vn ^n*J» IZokukiMj ^moj ^oi ZcA 


W IcUjAO *. V? 0<^? .soZ 

. ILsqqd ^->Zk>V 

lUy^ [fiO«] Uio? U^? ^ ^ A*.AA 

^ L*ttSo . Vmoj 1>qj ^ . lioJ tikj ^ AmA^o 

]Ak^ n.»-i n . ^IsZ ]] }nn».. ^Vq A*jA^ . ^QJtw ]*jOj 
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VV 

• o'r^l? i>o,^a oZaiQ jOo . tana*. lioiojZx 
^aioZu") V Jxa^x 'iaojiu; p osuxiol 

l-r}<T»S oaouj .* Ua*i>4 a»y^-ml V^ioio . 
ikiooZio ]joi •. Ih^o ^aioA^l 11 > VOjSd . ^ZcuLnoASo 
. Uj^ -‘■*^0-1 ^oaiS-D lijiVin . ^aicAjl 

^oir:: ^0(71 ■ » 1 Ab] ]aicji 

. aiZLi>;io; i4ai‘,!L ^aIos . ]joio 

^ooiQj . oiZuj;kjj cn^ Aj"! V^iiA •,£Q 2 k>Z 

Zu^ ♦. V^Z [59«] •fCDiiZ ^^010 . oi^oiij ouAjI 

jiiZ '^oo . aijs.iolj drZoii ]a* loouj yu»l ^ooi!ik 
AjI lAiJi Voo f O u ^ iSi ]A:k» I,**? IjaAio oi*,£i** ^ 

V*0J Moil aii^ ^cn;liO laScw> CTTrSiCDlo ^ ai^ 
^oii oiQj ^ai lAaj o Z auAil )*>o> ^cn> 

]] Aj^jAI |Ai Inm. Ad OOl looi i^’rD cA^o |l'-X 

^^—^.ADO • Olbi looi y» ]-A>]-»~i So, Ar> ^OCTI 

^^01 01 *, 2 I£cl] oilli Ij^OJ ]zucily 

vJiOlQiDjO ]*jOj I 40 '” U <A]o , An '^Qj 'SOJ^ 

IjiZj oi;.». ‘=Tfr ]] 01 ^ [o96J ^xloSoo oiZuj^j V>>ol ^oio 

V*oj ^01 01 ; fc «=^a) ]3 diL Zooi ^oi*^ •. "jAs* '), ^»a Zu^JooiLo 

^OaADCO; ]] abtlo . 01*£5 Q£q!x OLfcSdfiD ^ l A.^. 1 Vo 

VmO» dlL Zool "Ur* • — OlOvaijZs IAjOAOiZ V>^Oi OlL 

^a\ ]] •. V»^'ry^ |iA£uZ> »jdio •• ^aoi 

♦. UiQ»? cn;jjacoi] Woii 'loj] ,^ai 

^AsAId ^U3o . lU^Z ]]? '. diQ ^r-ai]o 
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t]oi ooio . 1’roAk}; oai U>;-> ’^»<~^Avn ^oouSo 

^ Am ^ IsAajOs *. Old .«*~>^Avn» 'jAiA ^ais 

;^^6oi . Iju^ 

'U^j'jo [58&J lioico) )nAO . ^o ^ZiZo 

p locTi ^aioZul ^^Lksoi ]a1q*> 

:>o^ ooai) ^AlDOi -,0 lioicco ^^Z] 

012 . lOy^ ]i loi 1 ioicDO l^kia ^ooou> 

liOIOlX OVm 012 *. lioicoo IaSO* Wr^Z^) lk)CLk 0012 'HS^ 
. ISoiQO; Och2 1 aSQ«> Olioicu V VI • l?r^? 

lioico M 2 l 4 ^ IaSOs; OI;2I£o 1> OV^l lr»^? 

')lj2 ^!sO ]jlSajl ^ALOm) ]SOQjk2 . ]2p>S02 

oVmO *. U*o>j '^rapiD Ij^o”! ^ lioicoo •• 1 >oiqj> 

*. ])Oia>; oiZhy^iM ^ >jOinn Ai cAlo r*A 

]laCLi Ij 012 [o8f] ^^Ol lolO . OlioiQJ 

. 1,V n vn n ]_l_4_2j ]1_2CU .^..n^O ]Zo;im.>..0 IZo-A-iOJ 

*. -g>V...A»Vn wiOloA^l? %^6l ^2^ * lALoClj >a,«^\*»Q»0 

Vo U>ojj l>^ol ^OOll-Dj IhAoI *-010Zu 1 OOlJ ''^4-^ VI 
IZcuXi^y ]l2ai Ijoi^ r^l • ouio ’r^ 

'^sA oij^okao lioiflo; ou^ 2 )> I?®! lZo;»ro*»o 

^.jmvon . >201 

^ >2£L] ')A-1a >^012 012 . ’jT-uAk) ^;£Q120 1 

•,£Qi>Zo *. olii Aji] |ilik3 ]i»Zj . 012 jX.Z]j ooi li^ol 

VI ImOj ^boij ^jkjl V Ujo* . W;^? ]in a k? 

v*oio, 2 ii laioio . 'Usom lioio) .ti\-s^o [oSrf] . 
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, ..OX ) •. ■ . .xo^ oici ZlAj (jj.iSdo tirisOM 


,ai 


■ mm . /Jj IsiOEOs"! -m r> . mm ^j 

*. 1 ioiaojo 

: holzu, ^auLt,]} ^ooiAsars ^’locoy 
liyQjaO l^opo ^£12030 lioicojo l&LOS) 

^ Am; ^oZo lA^^kara .■.»n»,> ill |jai> ‘ioofioo U->-Q’? 
^ Am ■)> ^o1 ;CQ1?Z ^Loi [o7(/j ^ U*OJ Vr£Q2^Z>Z 

^00120 . (XiAiso ^oau3o ; lioucj oiA*ia»Z ouA^*") ^ooioj 

■jo’oi IlSoa; ^r*^r* • U*0>? ‘rmliZ ,jZ^0123 

Vy^Aa o') V^SflO ol r^ASo U. 0 '^ •. )>orico> oij^oio 

Vw'ri CnAmiOaZ OuA*l |liD» o) o) U4^ ol 
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Before giving a translation we have to make some 
remarks on the text. It seems to us that in the first 


lines something has been dropped the negligent 
amanuensis. Probably . iVi n is the subject, 


object, and the verb. After 

therefore, we should like to insert something like “ M’e 


have undertaken to describe ” or something else like that. 


But perhaps we are wrong. 

The text is in disorder also on f. 58, 1. 8. I would 
prefer to read instead of hAo. 

f. oSc, 1. 7. ^4^ ^ . ;rriv As the text 

stands it cannot be translated. I propose to read 
in.stead of and to translate accordingly 

“allow her twentv for the conception ’. 

On f. 60c, 1. 7. after Iklio something like ,^jL*jA2AiD, 
are opened, has been dropped. 

f. 61n, 1. 8, hit 

f. 62a, 1. 4. 0^0 has to be changed no doubt into UV 


Translation 

.-1 Calculation and Computation, in which there is no mistake, 
made by the holy 3Iur Dioncsios, Bishop of Athens. 

As the calculation and computation of the sun and the moon 
are confused by many of those who think in themselves that 
they are wise men, . . . the heavenly courses of the sun and 
the moon and the stars, and the rotation and revolution of the 
firmament, and the breath of the air that is contained in the 
midst and also of the twelve winds that come out from the twelve 
storehouses in which the activity of the moon takes place and 
in which it is born. By these twelve storehouses of the wind, 
indeed, we know m which of them the birth of the moon takes 
place, whether it is born in the wind or the rain or the snow 
or the dew or the heat, or uhat is the function of every one of 
the months Whensoever one of these storehouses is shut, the 
change of one produces darkness. For the sun and the moon 
do not run by one computation. That cannot take place, 
•iKAS. 1917 I" 
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because the two hace not one and the same course of movement. 
The sun completes the course of its movement in the nuinlier 
of three hundred and sixty-five days, or four thousand three 
hundred and eighty hours. The sun has every year three super- 
abundant hours, which constitute every four years a complete 
day. This day is called the intercalary (day), and is intercalated 
at the 25th of Shebat according to the computation that the 
Greeks and the Syrians use. In the year that is called the 
intercalary (year) there are three hundred and sixty-six days 
by the computation of the sun. But the moon has the number 
of three hundred and fifty-four days, and of these eleven days 
that are superabundant in the sun is constituted the month that 
is called intercalary. This month makes in the year in which 
it is intercalated a change in one of these four computations. 
The complete weeks of the sun are fifty-two and one day, and 
the weeks of the moon fifty and four days, since the sun was 
thirty days old when it was created and the moon fourteen, and 
those days that were before the sun and the moon came into 
existence, have been included by me in the total number. On 
the day, indeed, on which the sun and the moon were created 
they saw one another’s light, but the light of the sun did not 
overpower that of the moon, because as soon as the rays of the 
sun-globe appeared from the east, the moon sank in the west. 
But on the fifth day the sun came out from the eastern gate of 
the light and the moon from the western storehouse of the 
wind and they saw one another freely, and the rays of the sun 
entered into the circle of the moon and its light was 
extinguished. Behold, from that time it began this succession 
of waxing and waning and keeps the succession of conception 
and birth and the changes of the days. It does not change in 
consequence of its existence, but because it is the key of all the 
storehouses of the wind and these are not opened without it. 
It keeps this succession of waxing and waning and runs this 
track of its conception and birth in the number of sixty hours, 
twenty for the conception, in twenty the birth (takes place), 
and during twenty it is visible. At the same hour, indeed, it 
comes out from the storehouse in which it was born, since 
it has nine entrances and twelve exits of the months. But the 
Greeks say that there are only seven storehouses of the winds 
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and five entrances of the moon. Hence they put the light 
before the darkness. Being ashamed of what they have said, 
they have added mistake to mistake by stating that the darkness 
is uncreated and has not been made. And hence they have 
increased their blunder by giving eternity to the darkness. 
A thing that has not been created and made is eternal. With 
all their computations, too, the Greeks mingle blunders. 

Here fix the eyes of your mind on this orbit of the sun, how 
it moves above in the air ! 

The sun keeps completely the course of its movement. For 
it has twelve gates on the path of its movement through which 
the passage of its course takes place. For these twelve gates 
a clock is fixed that the course of its path may be equal. Every 
gate is separated from the next by the space of only one hour. 
Every hour contains a degree (step). Four winds cause the disc 
of the sun to run. Since the wind that is above is a strong 
wind, that makes the eyes flow, and if this breeze above were 
near to (what is) belotv it would not leave anything on earth 
that it did not destroy, and since the wind above is strong, 
these four moderate winds embrace the disc of the sun. If 
a wind did not run before it [the siin] on the path of its 
movement and bar its disc that it may move with discretion, 
the east wind would drive its disc from one end of the world to 
the other in one hour. If the south wind did not press it to the 
ends of the world, the wind that is blowing from the north 
would hurl it (to the south), and the south wind to the north 
if the north wind (did not press it to the south). These four 
winds retain the disc of the sun and watch over it that it may 
not incline towards one side. And now and then one of the 
storehouses that serve the wind from above is opened and the 
wind that conies out from one of the storehouses becomes 
stronger from the fact that it is yoked to the chariot of the sun 
and it throws its disc under the step (degree) of its passage and 
its light is darkened till its disc rises (again) and stands on the 
jiath of its movement. For as soon as one of the big dragons 
that rose from the sea in which they were born, that is outside 
the dwelling-place of mankind, mounts and throws himself into 
the middle sea, or one of the animals that are called Leviathan, 
one of the storehouses of the whirlwinds is opened and with 
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dreadful shaking and gusts and lightnings it mounts and throws 
itself into the midst of the mountains of the north. In these 
days great snakes, too, are born. The dragons, however, and the 
Leviathan are born only in the sea that is called Maijiistekos ('?). 
But in the days of summer the sun overpowers with its light 
all the ends of the earth, as soon as it mounts upon the iiery 
track, because when it mounts above, to the fervent heat that is 
under the firmament, its disc is heated by the heat from 
above. And the sun burns the whole earth like an oven of 
fire, because it has mounted to the wind of heat that blows from 
above. 

Again, I explain without error to those who possess under- 
standing the variation of the lower sea. 

Under the earth is the dreadful sea (containing) much water, 
and under the water (there is) fire, and under the fire wind, 
and under the wind darkness, (but) under the darkness do not 
ask for anything. In the hot days of summer, as soon as the 
sun mounts to the upper region, to the heat of this firmament, 
its disc is heated in the heat above, and it heats the earth like 
an oven of fire. Suddenly the fire under the water is quenched, 
the waters of the lower sea stand up and the Avind of cold bloAvs 
on them, the cold mounts and ascends from the interior of the 
earth and passes into the roots of the trees and plants and into 
the veins of the rocks, and the dust of the earth becomes cold, 
that the sun may not burn the trees, the seeds, and the plants. 
For it the cold did not ascend from the interior of the earth the 
sun would not leave anything without burning it. Peoiile, too, 
would not be able to walk on the earth in consequence of the 
heat of the fire. Because the surface of the earth from beneath 
is made like a sponge and its whole interior is made of canals 
and holloAvs for the flowing of the water of the streams and 
springs, and also for the action of the cold and the heat. In 
the hot dtiA s of summer, where there is no water, the animals 
and the birds dig into the interior of the earth and find cold 
soil and are relieved by it. The men, too, who are in the 
southein countiies, that is, in the land of Ivush and Sheba, dig 
into the sand of their land during the hot days of summer and, 
although naked, the\ are protected and relieved bv the coolness. 

Another season, the winter. 
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In the days of winter, as soon as the disc of the sun is thrown 
to the south to the cold, the storehouses of the wind of snow 
and ice and blasts and whirlwinds (are opened), and the heat of 
the sun is assuaged, that the cold may not destroy the trees, the 
seeds and the plants and the men, animals and birds may not 
die from the cold of the winter, the fire under the water is 
heated. The water is heated by the fire that is under it, and 
the heat mounts and ascends through the canals and hollows of 
the earth and enters into the veins of the trees and melts the 
cold that is in the interior of the trees, the water and the soil 
of the earth. By the vapour of the heat that rises from the 
interior of the earth, the water of the springs is melted, and 
instead of the wind of cold there rises from within them the 
vapour of heat. The course of the heat that rises from under- 
neath flows and assuages the intensity of the cold. The animals 
find for themselves life in the excrements that are strewn on the 
dung-hills. The birds find shelter during the nights above the 
waters of the rivers and the fountains and springs and grow warm 
by what is rising from the waters of the rivers, fountains, and 
springs. Also the men who dwell in the north in the interior 
of the mountains that are called the Paps of the North — their 
stones are of crystal, and beyond them there is no human 
dwelling, since above the river called Fire-river there is nothing 
besides Oglanos, the sea that surrounds the whole earth. In 
Oqianbs there is not one single reptile creeping in the water, 
and no bird is to be found flying above it, because it surrounds 
the sea, as a wall surrounds a city. Above it is the paradise of 
the gods. The angels bring the souls of men to the mansions 
that surround the paradise, as soon as they come out from their 
bodies, that is the souls of the saints. For the souls of those 
who have committed iniquities are not reckoned worthy to pass 
to that region of life. Those men who dwell amidst the 
mountains of the north, get their food from the fruits of the 
trees and are long-lived. On the crystal stones of these 
mountains descends the amazing Raphantion (?). Also the men 
who dwell in the western countries in the cold winter days 
make use of excrement (as a means) to support their life, since 
they are deprived of the use of wood, and in the evening they 
bury the food of the morning in the dung and in the morning 
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they find it cooked. In the same way they treat the food of the 
evening. 

Now that I have explained to you the combinations of the 
winter and the summer fix the eyes of your mind on this other 
treatise concerning the heavenly courses. 

The chariot of the sun is not bound within the firmament, 
since the disc of its light is set upon the wings of the wind and 
upon running wheels. It is a great distance under the firmament, 
of which the Creator only knows the measure. For the stars 
are united to the firmament. Their creation is planted in it, 
and they are the lamps of its light and they come out from it 
and run in it. The moon, too, has a chariot that runs with the 
wind, and its course is under the firmament. They were called 
the luminaries of heaven, because the light of their creation is 
united to the firmament. Under the sun is the course of the 
clouds. The clouds are not something corporeal, and the shape 
in which they always appear is not a permanent appearance, 
since now and then they are turned by the wind and tliey are 
dissolved and change from their (former) appearance. You will 
believe this from the clear appearance that on the day when 
there is no mist and clouds and the air is clear and pure, is scon 
in the midst of the firmament like a palm of a hand and so it 
flies in the air and the whole mid-air is filled with it. From 
this understand that the clouds and the fogs are the fountains 
of the ram and the dew, and that they flv on the wings of the 
wind, and not by theinsolves, as some wise-niinded (iiieii) have 
erroneously stated, lint by the wind. .\nd they stated foolishly 
that the clouds draw the water from the sea, but they are the 
fountains of the water and in them it is conceived and from 
them it is born. 

Now you need profound understanding about the twelve 
winds which come out from the ends of the earth. 

The wind is not one variety only, because it has not one store- 
house only. For the twelve storehouses contain twelve varieties, 
the twelve winds that are enclosed in them as the twelve Ajiostles 
received tongues differing from one another. For the Apostles, 
too, were storehouses of the Holy Spirit. The Apostles did 
not because they received twelve tongues receive from twelve 
(different) Spirits, but from one Spirit. So neither are the twelve 
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storehouses twelve winds over which there is no command, but 
one wind, that speaks in the Apostles, dwells in them. But as the 
Roman tongue differs from the Greek tongue, and the Greek 
from the Syriac, and the Syriac from the Hebrew, and the 
Hebrew from the Gothic, and the Gothic from the Kushi, and 
the Kushi from the Barbarian, and the Barbarian from the 
Indian, and the Indian from the Babylonian, and the Babylonian 
from the Median, and the Median from the Armenian, and the 
Armenian from the Egyptian, and these twelve languages differ 
one from another, although all are included in one common 
name, that is in that of “ men ”, so the twelve winds, too, are 
included in one common name, in that of wind. 

See, if you have no knowledge from reading, you are not 
profited. Here I speak with you about the science of the breath 
of the wind. 

As when an Indian speaks, a Greek does not understand what 
he says, since he has not learned the language of the Indians, 
so, too, those who hear the voice of the wind do not know what 
its course is, if they do not distinguish the smell of its breath. 
The Greek also knows that he with whom he is speaking is an 
Indian, but he has no knowledge to distinguish what he is 
saying. About the wind, too, there are those who know from 
which storehouse it has come out — (they know it) from the 
activity of the months — but they do not know what its operation 
is. Mliat knowledge has ho who does not distinguish the 
breath of the wind, whether it is of snow, or ice, or hail, or 
rain, or dew, or heat, or sickness ? And even if he know these 
things, his knowledge would not he great. Since there are also 
animals and birds that have foreknowledge. As soon as you have 
known that, I will call the ant or the gnat and the fish, as 
these, too, are superior to you in knowledge. Or how do > ou 
desire to comprehend the books about the wheels of astronomy, 
if you do not possess these (items of knowledge), (if you do) not 
(know) how the heaven turns, and from which side, nor the 
passages of the sun and its gates, nor which are the winds that 
put its disc in motion, nor how the axis of the sphere turns, 
nor what are the names of the gates, nor where the path of the 
rays of the light is attained, nor whither the stretching out 
of the curtain of the heavenly garment goes, now fix the gaze of 
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the eyes of your mind to know, of whnt kind is the way of the 
heavenly courses of the Pleiades and Aldeharan and the ^\ am and 
the Yoke and the Scales and the Balance and the Libra and the 
horizon and the path and the Hunter'- Way. and the Fold and 
the Temple and the ^Yatcl^uan and the Lawgiver and the Hearer 
and the Ambassador and the Preacher and the Giver and the 
Hun-star and the Instructor and the Knower and the Teacher 
of Wisdom and the Bich-in-Doctnno. These are for those who 
possess understanding nothing, because it is the part of science 
to know the passages of the sun and its gates and its paths and 
its courses and the variation of its light and its darkness and 
about the moon and its storehouses and its conception 
and birth, and also about the times and their variations, and 
when the sun and the moon are darkened and the earth ipiakes, 
and about the variations of the years and the limits of the paths 
and the current of the sea and the ebbs and flows of the lower 
sea and the wars of the barbarians. These wislom teaches 
through knowledge. 

I cite the Book of Enoch according to the English 
translation of R. H. Cliarles. The Book of Enoch or 
1 Enoch, Oxford, 1912. and where it is neces.sart’ to refer 
to the Etliiopic text, according to the etlition of Dr. Joh. 
Flemming, Das Biich- TD'noeh. fifh iofn.^chi-r Text [Texte 
und Untersuchnnijen, X.F., Bd. vii). Leipzig, 1902. 

The tir.st lines of our treatise, a brief introduction, 
belong of course to the .Syriac author of the treatise, 
and we have no ground for .siipiiosing that he found it 
in the treatise tliat he has epitomized. There is no 
doubt that he had before him n (JiirUruxchrift that was 
different from “ the book of the course.s of tlie heavenly 
luminaries” of the Book of Enoch .so far as the pccuiiaritv 
of the cosmological theories that are there expounded 
is concerned, but covered much the .same ground as the 
“book of the course.s” does, namely, fl) the calendar, 
(2) the moon, (3) the sun, (4) the winds. It is our duty 
now to determine what were the exact contents of the 
original treatise epitomized by our author and what 
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relation it bore to the “ book of the courses ” embedded 
in the Book of Enoch, and it will not be difficult to point 
out what our author has contributed himself or from 
other sources to the compilation. 

In our treatise a close relation is said to exist between 
the twelve storehouse.s of the wind and the moon, since 
in these the moon is conceived and grows. In the Book 
of Enoch no such relation is stated. According to our 
treatise the different phases of the moon depend upon the 
storehouses. 

In the Book of Enoch there are mentioned the store- 
chambers of blessing (cap. xi, 1, ; closed 

chambers according to which the winds are divided, 
the chamber of the hail and winds, the chamber of the 
mist, and of the clouds (5); and I saw the chambers of 
the sun and moon, whence they proceed and whither 
they come again (cap. xli, 4-5, in the Ethiopic text 
; the chambers of the winds, and how the 
winds are divided (cap. lx. 12, .• the chambers 

of hail, hoar-frost, etc. (cap. Lxix, 23). I have no doubt 
that 1^1 is a translation of the Greek word ra/xelov, as 
in the title of the well-known exegetical work by Bar 
‘E bray a 1 i1j i e. rafjieiov tu)v fJivaTripLatv. In the 

Greek text our author had before him — that it Avas 
a Greek text is jAroA’ed by the fact that the style of the 
treatise is bad and that the author employs A'ery 
frequently the demonstrative pronoun IjOI, IjCJl, and 
as a substitute for the Greek article — Tafxelov twc 

Tri't'u/j.aTO)!'. 

The calendar described by Pseudo-Dionysius is com- 
pletely different from the calendars — there are ditlerent 
calendars — set forth in different parts of the Book of 
Enoch. It does not agree Avith any one of them. 

No mention is made in the Book of Enoch of the 
circumstance that the sun Avas thirty days old and the 
moon fourteen Avhen they AA'ere created, and that the sun 
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overpowered the moon. In the commentary of Ephraim 
on the Book of Genesis I have found some statements 
tliat, frenerallv taken, aorree with the theories of our 
author, although they vary considerably in the particulars. 
I give a translation of tlie Syriac text edited by 
P. Benedictus (Romai. i, ITdl): (p. 15 B) the moon was 
placed in the west of the firmament and the sun in the 
east of it ; (p. 16 E) if thej’ (sc. the sun and the moon) 
were full when they were created and the\' were created 
in the morning, then the sun was standing in the east 
and the moon opposite to it in the west. But the sun 
was lying low and underneath, since it was created in the 
place from which it comes out over the earth. The moon, 
however, was standing high, since it was created in the 
place where it stands on the fifteentli day. When the 
sun became visible to the earth the luminaries saw one 
another; (p. 17 A) from the place of the moon, from its 
fullness and its shining, it is clear that it was fifteen days 
old when it was created ; (p. 17 C) but it (sc. the sun), 
too, was four (days) old; (p. 17 D) these eleven days by 
which the moon is older than the sun, and which were 
added to the moon in the first year, are tliose that men 
who make use of the computation of the moon add every 
year ; (p. 17 E) for from this year onwards tlie Adamites 
learned to add eleven days every vear. It is not the 
Chaldreans, therefore, tvho made this order of the times 
and the years that were put in order before Adam. 

Ephraim evidently cannot liave been the source of our 
author. Both derive their theories from the ha^mdic 
tradition. 

I cannot state anything about the seven storeliouses 
of the winds according to the Greeks : they taught, of 
course, that there are seven winds. This and the 
following disquisition about the darkness, directed princi- 
pally against Dlanichseism, is no doubt an addition 
of the Syriac author, as it breathes the same contempt 
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of Greek natural philosoplij’ that is a characteristic 
feature of the mental attitude of most of the Syriac 
doctors towards Greek theories so far as they contradict 
the teaching and statements of the Bible. 

The description of the passage of the sun through the 
twelve gates is not to be found in the Book of Enocli 
(f. oSd, 1. 7 -f. 5Sd, 1. 12). 

Completely strange to the Book of Enoch is also the 
long description of the relation between the winds and 
the sun and of the function thet' perform according to 
the seasons (f. 58cZ, 1. 12-f. oQd, 1. 7). This description is 
continued on f. 60c, 1. 4-f. 61c, 1. 4, and is onh' apparently 
interrupted on f. 59cZ, 1. 8-f. 60c, 1. 3 by what purports to be 
a statement about the lower sea. In the Book of Enoch 
we read only that the winds turn the circumference of 
the sun (cap. xviii, 4) and carry the clouds : I saw the 
winds of heaven which turn and bring the circumference 
of the sun and all the stars to their setting. I saw the 
winds on the earth carrying the clouds. In his journey 
to the north Enoch sees also three portals of heaven 
open in heaven : through each of them north winds come 
out; when they blow there is cold, hail, frost, snow, dew, 
and rain. And out of one portal thej’ blow for good ; 
but when they blow through the other two portals it is 
with violence and affliction on the earth, and they blow 
with violence (cap. x.xxiv, 2, 3). See also cap. lx. 12, 
and 17-21 on the spirits of the hoar-frost, the snow, the 
mist, the dew, the rain, and cap. Ixix on their chambers. 
But nowhere in the Book of Enoch is such a description 
of the sun, the winds, and the seasons to be found ; 
neither could such a theory be put together from the 
statements contained in ditfereiit parts of it. M e are 
therefore compelled to assume that the Syriac author 
found his theory expounded hi the cosmological treatise 
which he epitomized. 

All the statements in the description of our author are 
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not clear. We should like, for instance, to hear more 
about the relation exi.stiii" between the storehouses of the 
winds and the monsters in the loM'er sea (f. 59(’, 1. 8 th ). 
As there is a in which the monsters are born 

and from which they jump into the ] . "ISOa. there 
must be also a which is in direct relation "with 

the storehouses of the winds. We do not gather much 
about Leviathan and the other monsters from the Book 
of Enoch, and what we learn from it is at variance with 
the statements of Pseudo-Dionysius: (cap. lx. 7) and on 
that day were two monsters parted, a female monster 
named Leviathan, to dwell in the abysses of the ocean 
over the fountains of the waters : (8) but the male is 
named Behemoth, etc. Our author had a very hazy 
idea about the monster Leviathan, as he speaks of the 
“ animals which are called Leviathan ’. 

For the general structure of the world, as outlined by 
our author, it i.s interesting to note that he assumes the 
existence of the sea under the earth — therefore also 
round the earth, that is, floating on it — and under the 
sea the fire, and under the fire the air — has here 
no doubt the connotation of air, as it has often in the 
commentary of Ephraim, mentioned above- — and under 
the air the darkne.ss. 
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This Koa/jLoi; does not show any similarity to the Greek 
or Babylonian eonceykions of the rvorld. 

No mention is made of the ocean in the Book of Enoch 
(f. 61a, 1. 4). 

f. 61a, 1. 8. The MS. has 1ai!§Lj (paradise of 

the ood-s). The Syriac author Avaa no doubt a Christian, 
as is proved bv’ the disijuisition about the Holy Spirit. 
But perhaps the author of the treatise epitomized was 
a pagan Greek, although it is unsafe to assume it. 

The remark about the souls of the just is an addition 
made by Pseudo-Dionysius. The doctrine of the mansions 
for the souls was a common one and widely .syiread. 

The universe as sketched in tlie Book of Enoch has 
not a wall of mountains round the earth, as our author 
assumes (f. 61a, 11. 5, 7). 

The description of the nature of the clouds is not to be 
found in the Book of Enoch (f. 61c?, 1. 4 -f. 62n, 1. 6) ; it is 
probabl}' an addition made by our author. 

The comparison he makes between tlie oneness of the 
nature of tlie winds and the oneness of the languages 
spoken by mankind was hardly to be found in the source 
epitomized liy Pseudo-Dionysius. It is an addition, as 
also the style, that is here much better tlian in the purely 
cosmological parts, shows. The same thing must be said 
about the following comparison wiili the Indian language 
(f. 62c, 1. 9-1. 11 ). 

The conclusion is, of course, to be ascribed to our author 
(f. 6:5a, 1. 7 -f. 6:1 /l I. 12), 

Of most of the terms enumerated in the concluding 
part, which denote no doubt stars and constellations and 
are therefore astronomical technical terms, I am not able 
to give the propel' meaning. Bar ‘Ebraya gives in his 
astronomical treatise that bears the title ^oVnenj 
loJJOOl (edited by F. Nan in fasc. 121 of the Bibliotheqiie 
de Vicole den etadi'n, Paris, 1899) a long de.scription 

of all the stars and constellations according to Ptolemy, 
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but I have not been able to trace any one of the technical 
terms employed by our author. Some of them look 
rather like names of ditferent degrees of adepts of some 
religious sect. I have translated them literally. 

The conclusions we arrive at after this brief examina- 
tion can be summed up as follows : — 

The work we have published is a compilation of an 
unknown St’riac author with anti -Greek and anti- 
Babylonian tendencies so far as cosmology and natural 
philosophy are concerned. It is a cosmological tvork 
dealing especially with the sun, the moon, the tvinds, and 
the calendar. The author assumes that his doctrines are 
derived from the Bible — although he never says that 
expressly — that they are therefore true, and that Greek 
science and Babylonian or Chalthnan astronomy are false. 
He thinks that his work is a useful introduction to the 
science of astronomy. 

We cannot state definitely whether the author himself 
ascribed his work to Dionysius, the legendary first Bishop 
of Athen.s, or whether some reader or copyist has done 
so. It seems to us that the second alternative is more 
probable. The fact that it tva.s ascribed to Dionysius 
can be explained very easily. As the Syrians and Arabs 
attributed all philosophical works, and particularly those 
about logic and metaphysics, to Aristotle when they did 
not know the name of the real author, and all medical 
works to Hippocrates or Galen, so, too, in our case we 
must not be surprised that this work has been ascribed 
to Dionysius, the reputed author of the celebrated 
mystical books about “ heavenly science ”, although 
these books do not treat of cosmological matters. But 
the Syrians were not so particular about such nice 
distinctions. Sergius of Rish'aina is the first Sjwiac 
author who knows the works of Pseudo-Dionysius — he 
has translated them into the Sjwiac language — the false 
inscription is therefore later than the sixth century. 
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This treatise, too, is later than that date, as the stj-le of 
it does not show in the parts the autlior has not 
translated from his Greek source any of the characteristics 
of the Old Svriac lano’uacre. 

The compilation can easily be divided into its component 
parts : the bulk of the work is a translation from the 
Greek, as is proved by the bad style. The author has 
himself added only the introduction, the conclusion, the 
observations about the darkness, the seven storehouses 
of the winds according to the Greeks, the souls of the 
just, and the nature of the clouds and the comparison 
between the oneness of all kinds of winds and the 
oneness of human languages. These parts are certainly 
to be ascribed to our author. 

What remains of his work bears a close resemblance 
to the “ book of the courses of the heavenly luminaries 
that is, section iii (cap. Ixxii-lxxxii) of the Book of 
Enoch.’- It covers nearly the same ground, although it 
exhibits theories that are wanting in the Book of Enoch 
and does not contain some pieces — especially the long 
digression about the growth of the sun (cap. Ixxii) — 
which we find in the third section of the Book of 
Enoch. The peculiarity of the theories of our author is 
remarkable. They do not agree exactly with any one of 
the doctrines contained in the third section or scattered 
elsewhere in the Book of Enoch. The}^ belong, as it 
were, to the same family of theories, but have their 
distinctive features. Appel has demonstrated that the 
Book of Enoch is not Unitarian so far as its physical 
theories are concerned, but that in it we find remnants 
oi foKr different treatises of cosmological contents." Our 

^ This section 1ms been anal 3 -secl b\- H. Appel, “Die Komposition 
des iithiopischen Henochbuches " {Bcifraiit ziir Fordtrung christlichfr 
Theofoijie, Jhrg. x, Hft. nil, Giitersloh, 1906, pp. 80-90 ; Fr. Martin, 
Le lii-re d'lleiioch fritdutl mr It U.rh ithiopkn. Pans, 1906, p. 46 ; and 
Charles, l.c. , pp. xlix-1. 

- Appel, l.c., p. 85. 
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work is not identical with any one of those four treatises, 
but is a parallel text to them. The doctrines expounded 
in it are, so to say, more up-to-date and more in 
accordance udth astronomy tlian the doctrines of the four 
treatises epitomized in the Book of Enoch. This holds 
good especially for the calendar. 

From our treatise we can therefore infer that the 
literature about the m 3 ’steries of the heavens must have 
been veiy extensive indeed. Some remnants of this 
literature we find in the Book of Enoch and in the 
treatise we have published. The parallels we could cite 
from the so-called Slavonic Enoch (trans. bj- W. P. Morfill 
and ed. bj' R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1896) are oul}' scanty 
and rather remote, if tve except the calendar. 



VIII 


NAHAPANA AND THE SAKA ERA 

Bv BAKHALDAS BAXER.TI, M.A. 

4 T tlie present moment scholars seem to be agreed 
about tlie date of Nahapaiia, and some are of 
opinion that he was the founder of the tiaka era. This 
theory M'as propounded by i\r. I'aVjbe Boyer in his paper 
entitled “ Nahapana et here .tlaka”.^ Though the theory 
has not met with general acceptance, eminent scholars are 
still to be found who maintain this opinion even at the 
present date. In 1913, during the great debate on the 
date of Kanishka, Dr. J. F. Fleet said, “ I hold that 
the era [fiaka era] was founded by the Kshaharata king 
Xahapaua, who reigned in Kathiawar and over some of 
the neighbouring territory as far as Ujjain from A.D. 78 
to about A.D. 125, and held for a time Xasik and other 
parts in the north of Bombaj*, and who seems to have 
been a Fahlava or Palhava, i.e. of Parthian extraction.” - 
There aie others who. though they do not assert that 
Nahapana was the founder of the Saka era, maintain 
that the dates in the in.scripti<>ns of his son-in-law 
Ushavadata at Xasik and Karle, and of his minister 
Ayama at Junnar, are ?iaka dates. Mr. Y. A. Smith says, 
“ Almost all students are agreed that the inscriptions and 
coins of the Ohashtana line of Satraps are dated in the 
Saka era, and I see no reason for doubting that the 
Kshaharata records are dated in the same way.” ^ 
iMr. Smith holds that Xahapana ascended the throne 
between hO and 90 a.d., and that the Andhras succeeded 
in extirpating the Kshaharata dynasty and annexing 

' Jonriinl A-iittique, tom. x, pp. I'iO tqq. 

= .rr.AS. pp. 

' Early HUfonj uf India, 3rd ed., p. '218. 


JRAS. 1917. 


18 
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their dominions about A.D. 124.^ Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar 
in his latest statement on the subject has also tacitly 
assumed that the dates in the inscriptions of Xahapana's 
son-in-law and minister are Saka dates.- The materials 
for the reconstruction of the history are as follows : — 

I. Inscriptions 

1. Inscriptions of Xaliapana s son-in-law Ushavadata 
at Nasik and Karle. One of these contains the 3 'ears 
41, 42, and 45.^ 

2. Inscription of A\'ama, the minister of Xahapana, at 
Junnar. This is dated in the t’ear 4G.^ 

3. Inscription of the Andhra king Yasishthipiitra 
Pulumajd at Nasik, mentioning tliat his father Gautami- 
putra Satakarni rooted out the Khakharata race. 

II. Coins 

Nahapana was not tlie first ruler of this djmast\% 
having been preceded bt' one named Bliumaka, whose 
coins e.vist and are regarded as being earlier than those 
of Nahapana.® Tire existence of Brahrni and Kharoshthi 
legends on his bilingual coins proves conclusively that he 
or his famil}^ was of Northern origin.® The Northern 
origin of the Kshaharatas has also been proved b\' the 
discovery of a fragmentary Brahrni inscription at Mathura, 
bearing the name Kshaharata, in the Northern Brahrni 
of the first century B.C.' The prevalent theory about 
Nahapana is that he continued to rule over Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, and the adjoining territoiw till the 
feaka year 46 = 124 a.d. In that j'ear or immediately 

* Early History of Imlia, .3i-d ed., pp. 209-10. 

“ JBBRAS., vol. xxiii, pp. 06-73. 

^ Epifj. hid., vol. X, Api>., p. 126, Xo. 1133. 

■* Ibid., p. 134, No. 1174. 

® Rapsoii, British Museum Catalogue 0 / Indian Coins; Andhras and 
Western Kshatrapas, p. cvii. 

Ibid., p. civ. 

’ See ante, 1911-12, p. 128, pi. Iviii. 
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aftei’wards the Andhra king Gantainiputra Satakarni 
drove out the Kshaharatas. About twenty-five years 
later another dynasty of foreigners drove out the Andlira 
kings, and established a new kingdom in Gujarat. The 
second king or Great Sati-ap of that dynasty, Rudradaman, 
claims to have twice defeated the ‘ Lord of the South ” 
in his celebrated inscription on the rock of Girnar.’^ 
Seven years ago, in my monograph on the Scythian 
Period of Indian History, I drew attention to the fact 
that the characters of the inscriptions of the son-in-law 
of Nahapana are earlier than those of the records of 
princes who are regarded as his contemporaries, and that 
the dates in these inscriptions are to be referred to the 
same era as that used in the Taxila Copper Plate inscrip- 
tion, or the Mathura stone inscription of the time of 
Sodasa.- Soon after this the discovery of a number of 
Brahmi records proved the correctne.ss of my statements. 
These are the Andhau inscriptions of the MaJiakshatrapa 
Rudradaman.® The importance of this discovery has 
not as yet been fully realized by scholars. Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has indeed published a short note on these 
records,^ but certain defects in his arguments have in my 
opinion invalidated his conclusions. 

The Andhau inscriptions are four in number, and all 
of them are dated in the year 52. Their wording is 
rather loose iimd the meaning ambiguous. They begin 
“ lldjao Chasliianasd GJisamotikapufrasa^ Rdjiio Rudra- 
ddmasa Jayaddma-pnirasa varshe dvipamchdse, 50, 2 ”. 

The absence of any connecting link between the two 
names makes these records ambiguous. Mr. Bhandarkar, 
however, has removed this difficulty by supplying the 

' Epirj. Itid., vol. viii, p. 44. 

- hid. Ant., 190S, p. G.'i. 

^ See ante, 190o-6, p. 166. 

* JBBRAS., vol. xxiii, pp. 66-73. 

^ [This is read by Professor Luders as Ysumoldca (Berlin, Sitzungs- 
herkhte, 1913, pp. 406 sqq. ). — F. W. T.] 
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word We know from tlio cinns t'liat Rudra- 

daman's father Jayadfunan was not a MuJi'll-sltiftrupti. 
He is simply entitled Ksliatrapa. and most probably had 
nes'er come to the throne; consequently his name is not 
mentioned. 

The era used in the coins and inscriptions of the 
descendants and successors of Chashfana is certainlv 
the Saka era of 78 a.d. The Andhau inscriptions were 
therefore incised in 52 + 78 = 1 :t0 a.d. If the Junnar 
record of Ayama, the mini.ster of Xahapana. was incised 
in the j-ear 46 of the same era, then we hud that only 
six years intervene between the latest dare of Xahapana 
and the earliest date of Rudradaman. Within these six 
years we have to crowd a number of events. In tlie 
first place, we find that X^asik. which was included within 
the dominions of X'ahapfina, at least up to the forty-fifth 
year either of his reign or of tlie particular era used in 
the records of Ushavadata, had pa.ssed into tlie hands of 
the Andhra king Gautamiputra ;^atakarni before tlie 
eighteentli year of the latter s reign, as a record incised 
by that king’s order in that year of his reign is still 
to be found there. Xow, in an inscription of Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumayi, the son of Gautamiputra. it is mentioned 
that the latter rooted out the Ivhakharata race.” Therefore 
the defeat of Xahapana or his successor must have taken 
place in oi before the eighteenth vear of' the reign of 
Gautamiputra. Gautamiputra's occupation of X^asik must 
have lasted for six years more, as another record of this 
king was incised at X'asik in the twenty-fourth year of 
his leign. therefore Gautamiputra held Xasik when the 
Andhau inscriptions of Rudradaman were incised in the 
year 52 of the .Saka era. After Gautamijiutra tiatakarni 

* JBDRA.S., vol. ^xlii, p, (;s. [The word i.-, msertcrl m tlie 
Junanjadh insrn[ition. Hun KiL-lliorn’s edition in E/ii't/iajiliiu Inilirii, 
vol. viii, p. 4'J. — F, \V. T.] 

- Iliid,, vol. viii, p. OU. 

" Ibid., p. 73. 
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liis son Yiisishthipntra Pulumayi coiitinned to hold sway 
over Xa^ik till at least the twenty-second j^ear of his 
reign, i.e. till the Saka year 74 = 152 a.d., as there are 
records at Nasik incised in the sixth, nineteenth, and 
twentv’-second years of his reignd 

In the Girnar inscription of Rudradainan, which must 
have been incised shox'tly after the Saka year 72 (150 A.D.), 
it is stated that he twice defeated Satakarni, the lord of 
Dakshinapatha, but did not destroy him on account 
of the nearness of their relationship." Now if, for the 
sake of ai-gument, it be assumed that Nahapana was 
defeated and dethroned in the year 46, the date of the 
Junnar inscription of Ayama, and that Gautamiputra 
defeated Nahapana in the year 18 of his own I'eign, and 
that this year, again, coincided with the year 46 (of the 
Saka era or of the reign of Nahapana), even then it is 
impossible to cram all these events within the period of six 
3 'ears. Suppose we agree that Nahapana was dethroned 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni in the j-ear 46 of the Saka 
era, which was also the eighteenth regnal year of the 
Andhra king. Then we find that Gautamiputra held Nasik 
for six years at least and was, to some extent, the con- 
temporary of Rudradainan. Then Gautamiputra’s son 
Vasishthiputra Pulumayi held Nasik in the year 6 of his 
reign. Between the sixth and nineteenth regnal years 
of Pulumayi, Rudradilnian may have vanquished him 
once and occupied Nasik. But Nasik was regained by 
Pulumayi some time before his nineteenth regnal year, and 
he was certainly in possession of it in the twenty-second 
year of his reign. The year 22 of the reign of Vasishthi- 
putra Sri-Pulunifi 3 d cannot be placed earlier than Saka 74, 
and that is possible onlj^ if we admit the year 24 to be 
the last 3 'ear of Gautamiputra's reign. But according to 
the Girnar inscription of Rudradainan the double defeat 

1 JBBRAS., vol. X, pp. 12-2 3, Nos. 1122-4. 

- Ibid., vol. viii, p. 44. 
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of Palmnayi was accomplished before the year 73 of the 
^>aka era. Consequent!}*, this chronolo^^ical arrangement 
must be regarded as faulty. ^Ir. Bhandarkar had fully 
recognized the difficulty created by the discovery of the 
Andhau inscription at the time he wrote his note on 
the .subject entitled “ .Satakarni of the Girnar Inscription ’. 
He himself has proved on two occasion.s tliat tlie present 
theories about Nalmpana, Gautamijjutra. Puluniayi, and 
Rudradiiman are faulty. 

1. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraii and Dr. Georo-e Bvihler 
held tliat the Satakarni referred to in the Girnar inscrip- 
tion is posterior to Pulumayi. Xow Xahapana was 
possibly dethroned in the Saka year 46. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni reigned at least six years after that and 
Vasishthiputra Pulumayi for at least twenty-four years, 
as shown by the Karle inscription of that year of his 
reign. Therefore Pulumayi could not liave died before 
the year 76, nor could his successor have ascended tlie 
tlirone before that year. The Girnar inscription was 
incised shortly after the year 7 2. Therefore this theory 
of the chronology cannot be valid. 

2. According to the theory of Sir Ramkrishna Bhan- 
darkar, Yajfia-sri Satakarni is the Andhra king referred 
to in the Girnar in.scription. ,Sir Ramkrishna i.s of 
opinion that he was the immediate succe.ssor of Pulumayi 
and that Gautamiputra Satakarni did not reign in the 
Deccan at all. In tliis case, as Gautamiputra Satakarni 
did not reign in the Deccan, wc are to add onlv twenty- 
four years to the year 46, which is the latest date of 
Nahapana. Pulumayi, therefong must have been living 
in the year 70, and was followed to the throne by Yajha- 
sri Satakarni, who i.s the Satakarni of the Girnai* 
in.scription according to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar. But the Andhau in.scriptions had shown that 
Rudradiiman had vanquished Satakarni and retaken his 
ancestral dominions before the year 52. Therefore the 
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Satakarni vanquished by him must have come to the 
throne some time before the year 52, and cannot possibly 
have ascended it after the year 70. 

3. Both Dr. Biihler and Pandit Bhagwanlal regard 
Chashtana (Tiastunes) as the contemporarj’- of Puluniavi 
(Sir'o-Poleinaios) on the autlioriU' of Ptolemy. Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar holds that tliey can be regarded as con- 
temporaries only if Gautamiputra Satakarni and Pulumayi 
are taken to have reigned conjointly, one in Western 
India and the other in Soutliern India. If, however, this 
is not taken as granted, we find that Chashtana cannot 
be regarded as the contemporary of Pulumayi. The 
latest date of Nahapana is 46. Tlien, according to Biihler 
and Bhagwanlal’s theory, Gautamiputra Satakarni must 
have reigned for at least six years before Puluinatu came 
to the throne. Pulumayi, thus, according to their view, 
must have ascended the tlirone in 53 at the earliest. 
But the Andhau inscriptions inform us that Rudradaman 
was on the throne in the year 52. His grandfather 
Chashtana must, therefore, have died sometime earlier. 
Consequentlj' Pulumayi, who came to the throne in the 
year 53, cannot be regarded as the contemporary of 
Chashtana, who was dead before the year 52. 

After these examinations Mr. Bhandarkar comes to the 
conclusion that Gautamiputra iSatakarni must be the 
Andhra king who was twice defeated l)y Rudradaman, 
and that he must have reigned simultaneously with his 
son Pulumayi. In this connexion he cites two arguments 
adduced by Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar in favour of 
his theory about the simultaneous reign of two Andhra 
kings mentioned above : — 

1. In the long inscription in Cave No. 3 at Nasik, 
dated in the nineteentli year of Pulumayi, his grandmother 
Gautami Balasiri is called the mother of the great king 
and the grandmother of the great king. According to 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar this statement would be pointless 
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if she were not both at one and the same time. If the 
object of the writer wa.s to represent (hintauii s special 
claim to honour, that is better served by snppo.siiiy'- that 
her son and grandson were great kings at one aitd the 
same time. Every queen belonging to a dynasty in power 
is the mother of a king and grandmother of a king ; and 
there is notliing special in the fact if the son and grandson 
bore the title at difterent times. 

2. If it was a fact that Gautamiputra was dead wlien 
the cave temple was dedicated and Pulumayi alone was 
reigning, we should expect to Knd the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the inscription, but there is not 
a word in praise of him. If Pulumayi became king only 
after Gautamiputra, the latter must have died nineteen 
years before tlie dedication of the temple, and it certainly 
is not what one acijuainted witli the manner and motive 
of Hindu inscription-writers would e.xpect, tliat a king 
who had Iteen dead for nineteen rears should be liio-hlv 
e.xtolled in the inscription and the reigning king altogether 
passed over in silence.^ 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar concludes by placing the defeat 
and destruction of the Kshaharfitas by Gautamiputra 
Batakarni and the double defeat of the hitter within the 
six years intervening between the iate.st date of Xahapana 
and the earliest date of Rudradfiman. which is ahsolutelv 
iinpos.sible. It is quite true that in the Xasik in.scriptioii 
<if tlie nineteenth year of l^ujumavi the achievements of 
Gautamiputra are .set forth in detail while tho.se of his 
son Pulumayi are not even mentioned. It is quite true 
that Gautami Balasiri is mentioned as the mother of 
a king and the grandmother of a king. Even then it is 
impossible to accept the suggestion of the Me.s.srs. 
Bhandarkar about tlie simultaneous reigns of Gautami- 
putra batakariii and his .son Pulumayi seriouslv. iMany 
kings may have liad their mothers living when they 
* JBBRAS., vol. xxiii, p. 70 . 
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occupied the throne, but very few kings have their 
grandmothers living at that time. It rarely falls to the 
lot of a queen who i.s also mother of a king to see her 
grandson on the throne, i.e. to be the grandmother of 
a king as well. It is not at all necessary to suppose that 
Gautami Balasiri had her son and grandson both living at 
the time and both reigning in different parts of the 
country. Tlie other objection is more serious. We do 
not know why Pulumayi is extolled, but there is one very 
serious objection against the suggestion made by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Mr. D. R. Bbandarkar is altogether silent 
on this point. If GautamTputra Satakarni and Pulumav'i 
reigned simultaneously in diffei'ent parts of the country, 
then why do we find the names of both of these kings in 
the cave inscriptions at Xasik ? If we take for granted 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni ruled in Western India, then 
we would expect to find his name alone in the Nasik cave 
inscriptions. If Pulumayi reigned in the South, why 
then do the Xasik inscriptions mention him and date iil 
his regnal years ? It may be suggested that Pulumayi 
succeeded his father in Western India after the death of 
the latter ; but IMr. Blrandarkar lias himself barred this 
possibility by stating that Gautamiputra Satakarni was 
twice defeated by Rudradaman. Moreover, we have at 
Xasik two inscriptions dated in the regnal years 18 and 
24 of Gautamiputra Satakarni. We have four inscriptions 
of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi at the same place, dated in 
the years 2, 6, 19, and 22. If both father and son had 
reigned simultaneously it is natural to expect that they 
had done so in the earlier part of the reign of the son. 
In that case it is very difficult to explain how the in- 
scription on the back wall of the verandah of Cave Xo. 2 
and that on the front wall of an unfinished cave beyond 
Xo. 23 came to bear the name of Pulumayi instead of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar expresses the following view. 
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In Ills opinion all inscriptions in Cave X(). 3 at Xasik 
were incised after the nineteenth year of Va'rihtliiputra 
Puluiniiyi, because the cave itself was dedicated in that 
year. There are two great objection.s to this view. From 
the big inscription on the back wall of the verandah of 
this cave we learn that it was caused to be made by 
Gautami Balasiri, the mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and grandmother of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi.^ But, again, 
from another inscription on tlie eastern wall of the 
verandah we learn that the king Gautamiputra Satakarni 
claims this cave to be his own religious gift {aralia-dhama- 
cldne lene).- Mr. Bhandarkar seeks to reconcile these 
conflicting facts by taking the year 24 of thi.s inscription 
to be a year of Vasishthiputra Pulumfiyi's reicm. But 
does this really reconcile them ? In the inscription of the 
year 19 of the reign of Varishtliiputra Pulumuyi, Balasiri 
distinctly calls the cave her own. How. then, can it be 
possible for her son to call it his own pious gift only flve 
years later, even if we accept Mr. Bliandarkar's interpre- 
tation of the year 24 ? There is another difficult}’ here, 
which should not pass unnoticed. In the year 19, when 
Balasiri makes her donation, 1 asishtluputra Pulumavi was 
the owner of the tract in which Tiranhu or Trirarini 
mountain was situated. In the year 22, when Pulumavi 
made a grant of land, lie continued to be the ruler of 
Xasik. But in the year 24, which for argument s sake 
let us take to be a year of \ arishthiputra Pulumayi s 
reign, why do we find the name of Gautamiputra t'iitakarni 
instead of Pulumayi ? Tlie double claim of the benefaction 
of the cave both by Gautamiputra Satakarni and bv his 
mother the (pieen Balasiri can have only one possible 
explanation. This is, tliat a cave was dedicated either in 
the eighteenth or before the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Gautamiputra .Satakarni, and it was given to people for 

' A’/.iV/. Iiirf., vol. viii, pp. 01 

'■* Ibid., p. 7H. 
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whose benefit land previously enjoyed by Ushabhadata 
was granted. Consequently Gautamiputra Satakarni was 
perfectly justified in calling the cave his own benefaction 
in the second record which was incised, alongside the 
first, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. Subsequent]}', 
after the death of Gautamiputra Satakarni, liis mother 
caused the cave to be enlarged by adding chambers, which 
she claims to be her own benefaction. I would take the 
verandah in Cave Xo. 3 at Xasik to be the original cave 
dedicated by Gautamiputra Satakarni and the remaining 
parts of Cave Xo. 3 to be the work executed by the queen 
Balasiri. 

Mr. Bhandarkar is inclined to think that •' there is no 
cogent reason for assuming tliat this year 24 pertains to 
the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni. In many cave 
inscriptions the regnal year of the king is given 
immediately after the name of the king ; but in many 
others the name is given just at the beginning of the 
record, while the date is given at the end. e.g. in Xo. 4'".^ 
Mr. Bhandarkar is inclined to think that tliis is really 
a copy of a cliarter issued before the dedication of Cave 
Xo. 3, which was incised in CaveXo. 3 after its dedication 
in the nineteenth year of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, in 
order that tiie monks dwelling in this cave also might 
take advantan;e of the grant. It should be noted that no 
other copy of this inscription has come to light anywhere 
else either at Xasik or at any other place in India. 
Therefore it is evident lliat this was the original and the 
only copy of the order, which was iiici.sed for the special 
purpose of informing the inhabitants of tliis particular 
cave. Mr, Bhandarkar's explanation is thus not at all 
convincing. The irresistible conclusion therefore remains 
that at least one inscription was incised in Cave Xo. 3 
a year before its dedication in the year 19 of 4 asishthi- 
putra Pulumayi. Therefore IMr. D. R. Bhandarkar s 

' Epig. Ind., vol. viii, p. 71. 
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tlicoiA' about the dejication of Cave No. o aiul tlie ante- 
dating of all records in that cave falls to the ground. 

Besides tlie.se there is no evidence which may be relied 
on to show that certain nienibers of the .Vndhra family 
rtded simultaneously during the earlier part of tliat 
dynasty. In the face of this it cannot be seriously 
maintained that Gautamiputra .Scitakarni and Va-dshihi- 
putra Pulumayi reigned .simultaneoush'. In fact. Sir K. Cl. 
Bhandarkar's ingenious theory for the vindication of 
di.screpancies in the dynastic lists in the Purilnas lias not 
as yet found a supporter. He writes : " Xow the manner 
in which the two traditions are to be reconciled is by 
supposing that the longer period is made up by putting 
together the reigns of all the princes belonging to the 
several branches of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. That 
the younger princes often reigned at Paithfin and the 
elder ones at Dhanakaud<a appears clear when we 
compare the inscriptions with the statement in Ptolemy. 
When the throne at the principal seat became vacant the 
Paithan princes succeeded. But some probably died before 
their elders and never became kiiig.s of Dlianakataka.'’ ^ 
In 1910 Profes.sor Rap.son wrote: “Gautamiputra tiri 
.Satakarni was succeeded lyv liis son Vasislitliiputra Sri 
Pulumayi, who i.s known to have reigned for at least 
24 years." - Later on, under the lieading “ Hynastic 
Lists , Professor Rajison does not even once mention tlie 
suggestion about tlie simultaiieou.s reigns of .some of tlie 
Aiidlira {irinees.-' IMr. \ . A. .Sniitli says : “ Professor 
Bliaiidarkar s notion tliat tlie Andhra dynastv comprised 
two distinct lines of kings, one western and one eastern, 
does not seem to lie tenalile. The evidence shows tliat 
most of tlie kings lield botli the western and eastern 
provinces." 

' BliandarU.ar's Ilislnrij of Hip Jhlchtn, 2nd ed., p. .33. 

Cdt. of hid. Coins^ Andhras and ii'estprii Kshatrttpa-'*, p. xxxvii. 

“ Ibid., Ixiii-lxx. 

■* Earhj History of India, 3rd ed., p. 201, n. 1. 
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Tile light tlirown on thi's period by the discovery of 
the Andhau inscriptions shows clearly tliat. if the year 72 
of the Giriiar inscription of Rudradainaii be a Salta date, 
and if Gautaniiputra Satakarni and his son Yadshthiputra 
Pulumayi did not reign siimiltaiieously, it must be 
admitted that the dates in the inscriptions of Xahapana's 
son-in-law Usliavadata at Xasik and Karle, and of his 
minister Ayama at Junnar, cannot bo referred to the 
same era as that used on the inscriptions and coins of 
Ciiashtana s dt'nastt'. The evidence of Gupta inscriptions 
and coins found in Central and Western India has proved 
dednitely that the kingdom of the Scythian Satraps in 
Western India came to an end in the early decades of 
tlie fifth century A.D. Tiie latest coin of the Western 
Satrapas now preserved in the British Museum was 
issued in tlie year 310, and the earliest silver Gupta coin 
in that Museum of the Gujarat fabric was issued some time 
between the years 91 and 99 of the Gupta era, i.e. between 
410 and 418 A.Dd Therefore it cannot be doubted that the 
era used on the coins and in the inscriptions of Chashuina 
and his successors in IVestern India was the fiaka era 
of 78 A.D. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar was certainly right 
when he said that Rudradaman had reconquered his lost 
ancestral dominions during the fsaka era 52 at the latest, 
which is the date of the Andhau inscriptions." The 
Xasik inscription inci.sed in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Vasishihiputra Pu]umayi enumerates the pro- 
vinces conquered by the father of that prince, Gautamiputra 
fSatakarni.-' The Girnar inscrijition of Rudradaman 
mentions that he was the lord of the whole of Eastern 
and Western Akaravanti, the Aiuipa countr\-, Anarta, 
Surashtra, Svabhra, Mani, Kachchha, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Kukura, Apai-auta, Xishada, and other territories gained 

• i'nf, of Ind. Coins, Gupta Diina>fies, 40-50. 

- vol. xxiii, p. 7-. 101'). 

Epip. \oL vm, p. 00. 
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bv his own yalonr (Sra->'triii/-i~i rjjitdndiii)} Senart, 
Avhile editing the Xasik inscription, lia.s noted that tlie 
following names are common to the Girnfir inscriptions 
and the iNasik cave in.scriptions : { 1 ) Sani-aslitra. ( 2 ) Anupa, 
(3) Akaravanti, (4) Kukura, and (o) Apartinta.- Suratha 
or SurashU'a is, generally speaking, modern Kathiawar. 
Kukura is prohahh’ a portion of Western Rajputana. 
Anupa is a district on the upper Narmada. Sura.shtra, 
Anupa, and Anarta, according to reference.s in Sanskrit 
literature, were contiguous countries, and Anupa lay 
bej’ond and south of Anarta. Akara is eastern Malwa, 
the kingdom of which Tidisa was the capital, and Avanti 
is Western Malwa, the kingdom of which Ujjain was the 
capital. It is then certain that Western Rajputana, 
Gujarat, ilahva, and probahlj' a part of Khandesh were 
conquered by Gautamiputra Satakarni from Nahapana 
or his successors, and these were later on wrested from 
that Andhra king or one of his successors before the 

f 

Saka year 52 = 130 a.d. by Rudradaman. The Girnar 
inscription of Rudradaman clearly states that he himself 
acquired the name of Mahakshatrapa, and that he acquired 
the countries mentioned in that inscription by his own 
prowess. As Kachchha or Cutch is one of the countries 
mentioned there, it must be admitted that Rudradaman 
had finished the work of conquering these provinces from 
the Andhra king before the year 130 A.D., which is the 
date of the Andhau in.scriptions. It has been argued 
that Northern Ilaharashlra remained in the possession 
of the Andhras after its recomjuest from the Kshaharatas 
by Gautamiputra isatakarni, whereas Northern Konkan, 
i.e. ancient Aparanta, had been first in the possession of 
the Andhras, was wrested from them by the Kshaharatas, 
and was reconquered by Gautamiputra tSatakarni. But 
it was again recaptured by Rudradaman.^ How can this 


' Epi<j. Ind., vol. viii, p. 44. = Ibid., p. 02. 

^ Cat, oj Ijid. Coins, Andhras and JCestei’n Kshatrapas, pp. exx-exxi. 
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be possible ? It is very difficult to follow the line of 
argument here. If the Xorthern Konkan had been 
i-ecaptured by Kudradaman from Gautamiputra Satakarni 
or any of his successors, then how can it be supposed 
that Xorthern Maharashtra, i.e. the modern district.s of 
Xasik and Poona, continued to be ruled by the Andhras ? 
Xorthern Konkan. which Professor Rapson takes to be 
the modern equivalent of the ancient Aparanta, is clearh^ 
mentioned in the Xasik cave inscription of the nineteenth 
year of Yasishthiputra Pufumayi, as forming a part of 
the dominions of his father Gautamiputra Satakarni.^ 
Again, the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman clearly 
states that among other countries Aparanta was acquired 
by that prince. Therefore it is certain that X'orthern 
Maharashtra was also conquered by Rudradaman from 
the Andhra king, who was his contemporary. In another 
place Professor Rapson states : “ the Xasik and Poona 
districts, which seem not to be mentioned in the inscription 
of Queen Balasiri, wei'e, in like manner, conquered or 
reconquered from Xahapana by Gautamiputra ; but, unlike 
the territories to the north and Avest, they remained in the 
possession of the Andhras and were not subdued by 
Rudradaman.” - Professor Rapson is led to this con- 
clusion by the Xasik inscriptions of Pulumayi and Sri 
Yajha Satakarni, as in a foot-note on the same page he 
states, “ this seems clear from the inscription of Rudra- 
daman and from those of Pujumayi and Sri Yajha.” It 
is evident that the existence of the inscription of Pulumayi 
and Sri Yajha at Xasik has deterred him from stating 
that Xorthern Konkan also was conquered by Rudra- 
daman. But the fact is that it is hardly possible to conquer 
Aparanta, i.e. Xorthern Konkan, before subduing Xorthern 
Maharashtra,® i.e. the XMsik and Poona districts. It is 

^ Epig. Ind., vol. viii, p. 61. 

“ Cat. of Ind. Coins, Andhras and Western Kshafrapa^, p. xxxvi. 

^ The Imperial Gazetteer of India gives the following description of 
the province of Konkan : “A name now applied to the tract of country 
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certain that Pulunifiyi \vas the cniiteinporary of ('hash tana; 
therefore his father Oantainipuira Satakarni beliin_i;-.s to 
a much earlier period than liiulradauian, the "raiuKon of 
Chashtana. It is (juite pos^il)Ie that lluilradaiuan tvas 
the contemporary of tlie son or sncce'-sors of Pulumayi, 
who himself was tlie contemporary of Kudradaman's 
grandfather. It is, of course, no longer tenable that the 
dates in the records of Xahapana's son-in-law Ushavadata 
at Xasik and Ivarle and that of his minister Ayama at 
Junnar are years of the same era a.s that used in the 
inscriptions and the coins of Cluishtana and his .succes.sors 
and descendants. Again, as the era used in the coins 
and inscriptions of Chaslitana and his line is the Saka 
era of 78 a.d., therefore tlie era used in the records of 
Xahapana's son-in-law and niini.ster must be some earlier 
one. In my opinion the dates used in the in.scriptions of 
Ushavadata and Ayama are not years of any particular 
era but on the contraiy are years of the reign of Xahapana. 
Therefore, as the latest date of Xahapana is no longer 
to be restricted to tsaka 4G = ] 24 a.d., it need not be 
supposed that Xorthern IMahfirashtra and Aparanta passed 
into the hands of Rudradaman during the reign of 
Pujumayi. IMr. D. R. Bhandarkar has in a pi'evious 
paper tried to prove that the characters of the inscriptions 
of riodasa found in Mathura are later than those of the 
inscriptions of Xahapana.^ If this result be true, then 
Xahapana has to bo placed in the first century li.c. at the 
latest. It is also clear that a certain period, however 
small it may be, elapsed between the date of the Junnar 
inscriptions of his minister Ayama and his own death. 
It is also quite probable that (Jautamiputra Satakarni 
did not fight with Xahapana personally, but destroyed 

l)elo\v' the AA Gliats south the Ihimau-( luncu rirer. inchuhnjr 

Bombay, the ])i->triet.s of Tliana. Kolab.i. Ilatnayiii, tlii; eoa^t strip of 
Xorth Kaiiara, the native states of .Janjirn, Savaiitvatli, and tlie 
Portuguese territories of Goa." — A’ol. xv, ji. ;t!)4. 

' .JBBRA.S., vol. XX, [). ‘JT-A. 
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the power of his descendants or his siiccessorsd Mr. H. R. 
Scott's study of tiie great Jogaitheinbi iicard, wiiich 
contained more than 13.000 silver coins of Naliapana, 
proves tliat ''the coinage extended over many years 
The Andhras held the dominions conquered from the 
Kshaharatas for at least tliirty -seven years (six years of 
Gautamiputra, twenty-four years of Pulumayi, and seven 
years of Yajfia-h'i) before tliey were dispossessed by 
Rudradaman prior to 130 a.d. In tlieae circumstances it 
seems tliat the true date for tlie begijiniug of Xaiiapana's 
reign ought to be placed in the end of tlie last century 
B.C. or the beginning of the first centurv a.d. The 
suggestion that Naliapana founded the Saka era need 
not be regarded seriously, as there is not a single instance 
of a provincial governor founding a separate era in the 
history of ancient India. The Andhau inscriptions have 
not been, published as yet. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
kindly lent me the transcripts which he made personally 
from the original stone and impressions of three of the 
iii.scriptions. I have also been informed by the same 
authorit}' that Dr. Liiders, of Berlin, will edit these. I do 
not find anything in the palajography of these records 
which might go against my conclusions. 

* Early Hinlory of India, 3rd ed., p. 217. 

2 Ibid. 
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A BIOGEAPHY OF SHAYKH AHMAD-I-JAM 

By W. IVANOW 

I 

JN the antumn of 1915 I found at Bukhara a few leaves 
of a Persian MS. forming part of an unknown work 
devoted to the biography of the famous saint Shaykh 
Ahmad-i-Jam, surnamed Zindah-Fil.^ Tliere were only 
thirteen leaves, 23 by 18 and 16 by 13’5 cm., written on 
old Oriental paper, eighteen or nineteen lines in a page, in 
a comparatively elegant old character (like that of MSS. 
copied at Herat). Thi.s MS. was copied apparently in 
the tenth or eleventh century a.h. (The first page is 
written perhaps with a different qalam, but the hand 
seems to be the same as in the other parts.) 

'I’he beginning, perhaps a single leaf, as well as the end 
are lost, but the whole work cannot be very lengthy, 
considering the style of the parts preserved and some 

^ For scanty materials on his biograpliy, mostly based on Jumi's article 
in ydfdhat, see Sprengei, Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oudli, 
vol. i, pp. 3’23 ff. ; Kieu, Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum, 
p. o51 ; H. Ethe, Catalogue of the India Office Library, p. 508 ; Cata- 
logue of the Baiikipore Library, vol. i, p. 30 ; also drundrhs dtr Iraiiischtu 
P}nlolo(jie. p. ‘284. Oriental works, (a) edited : Dawlat-sluih, ed. E. G. 
Browne, p. 34S; Majalis-ul-*Usbsha(| (Xawalkishor's edition atCawnpore), 
pp.70-3; Habib-us-Siyar (Bombay, 1857), vol. ii, p.71 ; Majalis-ul-Mu‘minin 
(Tebriz ed.), p, 202; Ateshkadah (Bombay, 1277), p. 73; Biistan-us- 
Siytdiat (Tehran ed.), p. 197; Majma‘-ul-Fusalia (Tehran ed.), vol. i, 
p. 67 ; Hiyad-ul-‘Arifin (Tehran ed., 1305), p. 31 ; Taia iq-ul-IIaqa'iq 
(Tehiun ed., 1316). vol. ii, p. 261. (/>) In MSS. : Sharh-i-Nafahat by 

‘Abd'ul-(^iafur Lari ; MS. in Asiatic Museum at Petrograd ; Ivanow's 
Bukhara Collection No. 951 : Sullam-us-Sauuiwat in the same library ; 
also Taqi-Awhadi, Haft-Iqlim, Safinat-ul-Auliya (by Data Shikuh — 
there is an Indian litho. eth), Uiyiid-u&h-Shu'ara, Khilasat-ul-Afkar, 
Suhuf-i-Ibrahim, Makhzan-ul-Ghara'ib, etc. 
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allusions made by the author, as fol. i (fol. 2b), ^ where he 
calls his pamphlet a shoi’t one ; 




tr. 


UL' 


Neither the title of the work nor the author's name is 
given in the text of the present fragment, but on fol. Sv.n 
the date 84.0 a.h. is mentioned as the current year. Tliis 
allusion throws much light on the question of this work’s 
origin. 

Fortunately the unknown autlior points out all the 
works he used as his authorities, so giving precious 
information about some early Sufic biographies now 
probably lost. He calls them maqdrndt, and names two 
as the most important. The first was a book composed 
by Imam Muhammad Ohaznawi (fol. oh), a learned theo- 
logian of Ghaznah who, visiting Jam on Ids way towards 
Mekkah for the pilgrimage, met the shaykh tliere, and 
remained his disciple for ever. 

The .second book was composed by a certain Alimad-i- 
Tarakhistani (^)-. He was a well-educated man of .saintly 
life, who having become a disciple of tlie shaykh just at 
the beginning of Alimad-i-Jam's preaching career, reached 
an advanced age of 108 years and died a few years after 
his pir had passed away, i.e. after a.h. (fol. 5v.a). 

The author lays an especial stress on these two books 
(fols. 86 and 5 v.a) when ([noting tliem, and his categorical 
tone in speaking about tliem makes it probable tliat he 


' Every page of the rersiau text is divided into four parts (u, b, c. d), 
each containing five liiie.s of the MS. (d very often :i-4 hiie.s). The 
pages of tlie original are numerated by leaves— 1, 1 v., '2, 2v., etc. 
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had the books in his hands. For instance, wlien telling 
about the descendants of the shayl^, he saj-s (fol. 36) : 


-jLw>- 




JuS-] 


cr 




tlr^ <JJ 




. , . ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

The quotations from these books suggest that they 
Avere his chief authorities. 

There is also mentioned a book of the shaykh’s son, 
Dhahir-ud-Din Tsa, who flourished in the sixth century 
A.H. and left several works: Sirr-id-Bada i‘ ^ (composed 
in 577 A.H. and dedicated to Ghuri Sultan Ghiyath-ud-Dln 
Muhammad, Avho ruled between 558 and 599 A.H.) 
(fol. 3 V. b) ; another book quoted is Rwmuz-ul-HaquJ iq^ 
(fol. 3a) and probably Birdt-^is-tidlikin - (fol. 8a), 


As authors of certain books , Ail AlA y , . ^ 

are quoted (fol. 26) Mawltvna Taj-ud-Din Muhammad 
Buzjani and JIawlana Zayn-ud-Din Abu-Bakr Taibadi, 
who was, as Jami says,* a disciple of Nidhani-ud-Din 
Herawi, was especially devoted to the memor}’ of Shaykh 
Ahmad-i-Jam, spent the whole of his life in prayers over 
the grave of this saint, and died in 791 a.h. Naturally 
his information, Avhich is quoted by the author very 
rarely, could not be of very high value, since it Avas based 
on traditions and stories told manA' generations since the 
shaykh had passed away. 

On the fol. 3a is mentioned a Hadiqali Avritten by 
Shaykh-ul-Iskim, who is apparently to be identified Avith 
Shaykh-ul-Islam Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Shaykh 
All 111 ad- i -Jam (fol. Sc).'^ 

^ Not mentioned in Ilajji J^alifah’s Dictionary. 

“ lUialifah. vol. iii, 480; Jami, Nafaliat (ed. Nassau Lees, 

Calcutta, 1850, p. 406). 

^ Ibid., p, 576. Besides this — Majdtis-ul~MiC minin, p. 263 (Tebrized.), 
where he is called, not Abu-Bakr, but ‘Ali, certainly because of the 
Shi‘ah tendencies of the author. 

■* Not mentioned in Hajji Khalifah's Dictionary. 
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As persons who supplied the author with oral tradition 


. . ) 


are mentioned ; a certain Akhi- Ali 


Isfarghabadi (?) (fob 8v.c) and Imam Radi-ud-Diii Jemal- 
ul-Islam Ta'ibadi (fob iiv.c). 

Sometimes the author quotes a book composed bv the 
shayWi himself, Sirdj-as-Sa irtii ( fols. 4c and 4v.r(), and 
a book on the biography of the well-known ShayAh Abii- 
Sa‘id hin Abi’l-Khayr, but it is impossible to determine 
whether the author himself is quoting this book or his 
authority (fob 2c)} 

The only indication I could discover of a special work 
dealing with the biography of Shaykh Ahmad was a 
certain Khiidmf-ul-Maqdmdt, quoted occasionallv in 
a tadhkirah called T<ird’ iq-ul-ffaqa iq, composed by Mirza 
Ma'sum Na’ib-us-Sadr.- Its author appears as Abu'l- 
Makarim bin ‘Ala-ul-Mulk Jami. Xeither the title of the 
book nor the author s name could I find anywhere else, 
and it seems absolutely impossible to say whether these 
two works are the same or ditferent ones. The title itself 
and the author .s usual manner of quoting every book on 
biography under the name of maqdradt mat’ have a certain 
connexion, although it is not enough for a precise 
conclusion. 

‘Attar ^ in his tadhkirah does not mention the shavkh’s 
name a circumstance somewhat strange considering the 
great populaiity Alunad-i-Jani i.s .said by his biographer.s 
to have enjoyed. ‘Attar and Shayk]! Alimad Hved in 
neighbouring districts, and Sliaykh-i-Jam died during the 
early youth of ‘Attar, or at any rate not long before. 
Besides that, all the biographers assure us that Aluiiad-i- 
Jam visited NLshapur at least once. The reason of ‘Attar’s 
silence may be sought either in the fact that the shaykh 

^ ^afahdt. 

- Lith. Tehran, 131G, vol. ii, p. 2 G 1 . 

5 In the present MS. ’AMar is mentioned but once as the author of 
a poem (tol. 2d). 
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■was by no means as popular as bis biographers declare, or 
in an intentional omission on ‘Attar's part, since ‘Attar’s 
work was devoted to the ancient saints, and Shay kh-i- Jam 
had died only a short time before the book was composed 
(in the tadhkirah is no mention of the persons who died 
after the first half of the fifth century a.h.). 

Dawlat-ShahJ in his biographical work, once merely 
quotes the name of the ShaykJj Ahmad, without giving 
any particulars. 

On the contrary, the famous hagiographer Jami, in his 
Xafahut-ul-Uns, dedicates to the shaykh one of his most 
detailed articles, on the pattern of those on the saints 
whose life had already been described before him, fob i on 
those of Abu-Sa‘id, Abu’l-Hasan Kharqani. etc. And now 
a new question arises : Why does Jami know so many 
details of the shaykh's biography ? Is his acquaintance 
derived immediately from the ancient books still existing 
in his time, as we can see from the fact that in 840 a.h. 
they were used in a certain place for the composition of 
the present MS. 1 Or does he take all this material from 
a book of later times ? The question is a very complicated 
one, because Jami was an iidiabitant of Kharjird, a neigh- 
bouring village to Xamiq, the birthplace of Ahmad-i-Jam, 
and it would not be impos.sible that he should even claim 
a certain degree of kinship with the saint, because, 
according to the usual idea of the Persian peasantry, the 
population of a whole village is regarded as kinsmen. It 
is to be remembered that, according to the author of the 
RasJtaluU, one of the shaykh’s sons bore the name of 
Dhahir-ud-Din ‘Isa,'- which was also the name of one of 
Jaini's sons, a circumstance that might mean a revival 
of the local cult of the .saint or an especial worship for 
the shavkh practised in Jaini's family. The author of 
our MS. displays a perfect knowledge of the geographic 

' Ed. E. O. Browne, p. 348. 

“ Rashahdty lith. 
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conditions of the district of Jam. so we shall cominic no 
very great error in supposing that he was a native of that 
place or at least a per.son having certain ties with Jam. 
In this case it seems very probable that Jami knew him 
as a countrt'inan, or at any rate had heard about him and 
his book. On the other hand, if the hooks which served 
the writer as authorities were obtainable there at that 
time, it is not impossible that Jami maj’ have used them 
as well, even con.sidering the ditierence in time between 
the dates of these two works, i.e. 840 A.H., that of our 
MS., and 883 A.H., tlie year when Jami lini.shed his 
Nafahdt. 

In .spite of all my researches in the biographies of Jami, 
I have not been able to find any mention of a person 
called Abu 1-Makarim bin ‘Ala-ul-Mulk Jami who might 
have been in contact with this writer. But e.xamination 
of the present text shows that its author was not a person 
of high theological learning, for he displays a common- 
sense unusual among men of that class by quoting his 
authorities together with their names. It is probable 
that he did not belong to the clergy, being, it may be, an 
official of modest rank. So he could not associate with 
Jami in the brilliant company of the learned. Devoted 
to the memory of the Shaykh Ahmad, and having at his 
disposition ancient books, he perhaps desired to prepare a 
comprehensive biography based on trustworthy authorities, 
in Older to sa\ e irom oblivion his miracles and glorv. It 
• must not be overlooked that Shaylth Ahmad was not very 
popular at that time : a “ fashion ’ for him appeared in 
India a century later, when the holy shaykh was pro- 
claimed a “celebrated ancestor” of Emperor Akbar's 
mother,! a circumstance very typical for Indian .Muham- 
madans, always on the look-out for a noble foreign 
pedigree. 

1 See Dara Shikuh’s Safinat-iil-.Awliya— ia the Catalo-ue of India 
Office Library, by H. Ethe, c. 305. 
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Jami, making as usual no allusions to his direct 
authority, does not allow us even to pin him doM'ii to 
his own words because of the ambiguity of his expressions. 

On p. 408 he says : ... A) ^ 

and the text when compared with ours appears to be a 
quotation from the ancient work of Muhammad Ghaznawi 
(fob OV.6), so it remains unclear who is meant here b}' 
Jami — the author of the present work or that of the 
ancient work. He quotes (p. 40G) Rumiiz-nl-Hoqa iq (see 
our MS. fol. 9v.a), but the same book is mentioned in our 
MS. in the same place, and it remains again impossible to 
find a solution. 

In spite of a striking likeness, the text of both Jami’s 
and of the present MS. literally corresponds in a few cases 
only. This circumstance cannot lead to the conclusion 
that Jami did not use the present MS. for his work, 
because of hi.s usual manner of quoting an authority 
never literally, but, as it seems, from memory. 

Jami seems to have used the same authorities not only 
for the biography of some particular remarkable saint but 
also fora number of his “satellites’’ ; this is the case with 
many personages connected with Shaykh Abu Sa id, etc. 
Perhaps to the present biography or its authorities, if 
Jami used them, we owe certain small biographies in 
which the shaykh plays a significant part, as fol. i, that 

of Abu Tahir Kurd (.5 ) (p. 417), Mawdud Chishti 
(p. 870), etc. 

‘Abd-ul-Ghafur Lari, a disciple of lilawlana Jami, who 
has composed a commentary and a supplement to the 
Xafalidt-ul-Uni^, adds absolutely nothing to the article, 
and of course tells us no single word about the authorities.’ 

’ See the MS. in the Asiatic Mu.seum of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Petrograd, Ivanow's Bukhara Collection No. 951. 
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Tliese are the data witli which the MS. can supply us 
concerning the biography of Shayl^ Ahmad. It remains 
now to say a few words more about the peculiarities of 
the present copy. 

The word hah or fad at the beginning of separate 


paragraphs is 

omitted, although a space for it is reserved 

in several places, and the contents of each chapter aie 

pointed out ; 
(fob la) 

(ShayWs ancestors and pedigree) 1 

(fob 26) 

Cj y''> 3 - 

(fob 2v.d) 

3 iVjl 3 

(fob ih) 


(fob ov.a) 

A y 3 3 Cj>^3 ^ 

^1)1 3 1 ^ 0 

(fob 6c) 


(fob 9v.6) 


J 

^ dlli j J 3 8 

(fob 12c) 

oAA />s^3 O 3 


Being an old copy, the present 1\IS. writes » > and ^ 

instead of p and ch. Sometimes its manner of writing 
bears the traces of undoubted Khurasani spelling, but 
whose ? It is more probable that of the scribe, not of 
the author. But it is not impossible that the author 
himself was a Khurasani. All these peculiarities I prefer 
to leave untouched in the present publication. 
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Every time a word beginning with a vowel follows 
a word ending in a consonant, they are liable to be 

connected. So the MS. reads: O-- instead of 

etc.; the examples of this use are abundant. 

There are some peculiarities in writing the idufci.h. proving 
that it was spelt in association with the foregoing 
syllable : after a short a (ah), very often throughout 
the whole manuscript no ham^ah appears to be written, 


as fob i 






4.1 j3 , etc. Sometimes no (_$ after 3 


as fob i etc. Once (fob 12v.(,’) 


the MS. writes o3y iii.stead of 


pointing to the 


same tendency towards assonant spelling. 

As a peculiarity in the spelling of the long i, particular 
to the population of Khurasan and to the language of 
Persian-speaking Afghans and Balochis, there is a sound 


somewhat akin to e or a, fob i 


■r 


instead 



etc. An allusion to the 
spelling of a final syllable an as ii)i seems to be 
found in the usual writing of ji?- or A instead of 


or >Xi \ , 

If it were possible to show that all these peculiarities of 
the language belong to the author, it would be of interest 
for the student of Persian dialects. 
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II 

Hagiographical -works are a particularly important 
authority for a student of ancient life in general because 
they go into minute details of ereryday life, not dealt 
with by ordinaiy historians busy only with the magnificent 
eventualities of princes' pastime. After clearing away 
all the miraculous nonsense and pious phrases we get 
excellent material of high anthropological and historical 
value, an authority still more precious as quoting the 
topics as a matter of course, not in an intentional de- 
scription. 

It is a very remarkable fact that Persian country life, 
judging by the descriptions in the most ancient hagio- 
graphical works, seems to liave sufiered no changes in 
essential points from the remote times of primitive Sufic 
saints, like Abu Sa'id, etc., to the present day. This 
circumstance must not lead to the neglect of historical 
perspective, but on the other hand it is very difficult to 
believe that there were in those remote times peculiar 
conditions of dervish life markedly different from those 
now prevailing. 

I he biography of Shaykh -\hmad-i-Jam seems to be 
but a story of dervish life of to-day. The average 
dervishes were then probably, as they are now, members 
of the middle classes of the population in the towns and 
large villages ; very rarely are they from peasant families. 
As a rule they begin early in youth, and one of the chief 
reasons for their abandonment of the world is simply 
a strong desire to lead a depraved life, for bad companv, 
and for opium-smoking (or, as it was probably in the 
days of the shaykh, Avine-drinking). Instead of Avorking 
they engage in begging, intrigue, and other so-called pious 
business. Of course there are sometimes to be met really 
pious old men, tired of the fret and fume of ordinary life, 
and longing to be free from all troubles. 
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Shaykh Alimad-i-Jam was a descendant of an ancient 
‘Arab family of noble origin. “■ God knows better ” if 
that was true, for there are but a few good Mu.slims who 
declare themselves as being not of ‘Arab stock. For a saint 
such a pedigree is a conditio sine qua non ; even if he 
were to try to profess his non-’Arab origin, after his death 
a pious biographer will carefully connect him with an 
‘Arab clan, if not with the Prophet himself. In Southern 
Khurasan, in the district of Qa'in, there are many villages 
inhabited by the purest Persian population, who wear 
exclusively blue turbans and call themselve.s sayyids and 
‘Arabs of undoubted blood. Again, in Xorthern Khurasan, 
in many villages of the district of Meshhed you may 
see hazarah people (so-called herberi), emigrants from 
Afghanistan, of purest Mongol origin, who call themselves 
veritable saywids. 

The shaykh spent his idle life in very bad company, 
as he says himself. There were, it seems, many reasons 
for leaving home and family (fol. 7 v.c). AYe can only 
say on the strength of the author’s words that the shaykh 

abandoned a certain business (. . . which 

circumstance was probably the true reason of his mystical 
resignation (fol. 7v. 6), as it appears from the words of 

his pir, Abu Tiihir Kurd b/). And then he began his 

wanderincfs about the village.s and towns of Khurasan. 

The shaykh had no real ninrshid. who should give him 
the “ permission as the dervishes call the right to be 
considered an educated !>ufi. Abu Tahir Kurd seems noc 
to have been very satisfied with his di.sciple. So our shaykh 
was forced to receive the kh i rqah from the hands of the 
prophet Khidr, which is equivalent to being an “Uweysi- 
mashrab ”, i.e. an autodidact, from the dervishi point of 
view a kind of impostor. 
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However this circumstance seems to have given a 
certain anxiety to the shayl^, so he tried to proclaim 
himself a disciple of the famous saint Abu Sa'id bin Abi 1- 
Khayrd For this purpose he made use of the tradition of 
the last-named saint having died without having appointed 
anybody as his successor, or Idialifah.- It is hard to say 
whether the shaykh did succeed in convincing the heirs 
of Abu Sa‘id, who were in charge of his shrine and 
certainly receiving a good income from it, that he was the 
person for whom the late saint had waited in order to 
hand over to him the alleged ancient l^irqali, descending 
from the Prophet himself. All that sounds very incredible. 
No doubt the heirs of the saint were people by no 
means lacking in practical sense, and would hardly have 
given up one of the most holy relics they possessed for 
the sake of any sentimental fancies. 

The story relating how the shaykh came there and 
asked Abu Tahir bin Abi Sa‘id for the Uiirqah is quoted 
in the present HS. and in Jami’s Xcfahnt from a certain 
maqdmcit of the Shaykh Abu Sa‘id. Neither of the two 
books dealing with the biography of that saint now 
known, i.e. Asrar-iit-Taichid and I/dldt iva SuHundn,^ 
quotes this story. And there can be little doubt that the 
shaykh did not get the Idarqah. 

Being absolutely illiterate, he did not enjoy much 
authority among the people. Wherever he came public 


1 There is a strong tendency to connect, tlie sliatkli with Abu Sa‘id. 
He is said to have f>een born in tlie .same year as the last-named saint 
died, etc. In a later biographical work (probably of the tenth 


century a.ii.)- 


t— ^ .>* J 1 ^ 


The unknown author sav.s ; 






Lr 






- It is by no means an exceptional case. We know in the history of 
Sufic orders that tiiere were many shaykhs who acted in tlie same ^^ay, 
fol. i. The famous Chishti pir Chiragh*i-Dehli died in 757 a.h. 

^ Ed. by W. Zhukovsky, St. Petersburg, 1899. 
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opinion was unfavourable to him. Of course it may be 
true that the shaylA was respected to a certain degree, 
as the common people worship all sorts of faqirs even 
after having treated them with contempt and suspicion. 
But his followers were by no means as numerous as he 
and Ills son boast in their books. There were not 600,000 
ffol. 9v.b) who were made dervishes by the shaykB, for 
the simple reason that the whole population of Khurasan 
of those days could not have exceeded this figure. 

His miraculous deeds excite a feeling of discomfort on 
account of their unscrupulous pretentiousness — all these 
voices, inspirations, messages from heaven, etc., commonly 
employed only in the most solemn situations, are treated 
here as a matter of course. 

Taught by his long intercourse with people of every 
kind, as every dervish usuallj- is, the shaykh has the same 
tedious knowledge — a mixture of primitive theology, 
medicine, and magics — always to be found in the brain 
of an old illiterate Muslim and especially of a dervish. 

We are told that he composed a certain number of 
books on Sufic matters, containing the most important 
revelations of heaven, as he boasts (fob 4a-c), and the 
authors of his biographies believe that these books really 
existed. Some of them are mentioned by I.Iajji Khalifah 
in his bibliographical work, but it is impossible to say 
whether the learned writer saw them with his own eyes. 
It seems very probable these books belonged to the 

class called Cjlt but none of them seem to be 
preserved now. 

They are : 

In 1 V. — 45 ch. 

Comp, in 513 A.H. 3 v. — 75 ,, 

^ Not mentioned in H.^i. Diet. 


til 1 \ 1 ^ 

® H.Kh. iii, 587- 
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Comp, in 522 a.h. In 1 v. — 7 cli. 

„ 52G „ „ Iv.— 31 „ 

(Dedicated to Sultan Sinjar) 

Comp, in 527 a.h. In 1 v. — 18 „ 


533 ,, 


„ 1 V .— 20 


1 V. 


©Will 3 ^ 

42 * 2 ]*- 1 j 5 ® 

jLi-1 7 ^ 


“These nine books,” says the author (£. 4J), “are even 
now to be found among the dervishes, the other five being 
lost in the time of Chinghiz-Khan’s invasion.” 


The other five are ; In 1 


V. 


4^U >l27c-l 9 

CjI ^ 10 




11 


(One of the four volumes lost) ^Ljl 

It is said, says he again (fob 4d), '■ that all his works, 
those that have perished and those that are preserved, 
were to be had in the library (lit. treasury) of Sultan 
Firuz-shah in India.”** 

* vi, 31. - Not mentioned in II. Kh. Diet. 

t H-Kh. 11 , 9. ■< Lull, by Nawalkislioi-, Cawnpore, 1S9S. 

All these are not mentioned in II.Kli. Diet, 

There were several kings in India with the same name of Firh/,-sh;ih. 
The one alluded to i.s probably the Sultan of Delhi, AlnVl-Muitbaff.ir 
Firfiz-shah III (ToghkVu, who ruled 75-2-90.Vii. ami was especially 
devoted to religious questioms, and about whom the author is more likelv- 
to have heard much more than about his predecessor, havii.o- learned 
pel hups something trom persons who had already visited that town 
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The character of the Shayldi Ahmad as described in 
the present MS. is that of an average dervish of to-day — 
a very enthusiastic man, living in a circle of fantastic 
unworldly pretensions mixed sometimes with tlie most 
brutal things, alwaj’s ready to fight with his tongue or 
to pay with the most magnificent and honey-sweet phrases 
for the alms he receives. The more clever and energetic 
of the dervishes practi.se incantations and magic operations 
for any purpose ; sometimes they cure diseases successfully 
enough b}' means of their hypnotic influence. Their very 
mobile mentality and continual self-suggestion can lead 
them to a most unscrupulous lie taken even by themselves 
as truth. The}' are expert masters in all sorts of 
imaginative matters, very often being gifted with a true 
poetical talent. In this respect they do useful service 
in the country by exciting in the ma.sses the taste for 
high standards of classic Persian poetry. Their role as 
a culture medium is still more precious among the 
nomadic tribes, to whom they carry the influence of the 
Persian civilization. The shaykh was himself a poet. 
It is commonly agreed that he composed a diwan of 
poetry. A diwan ascribed to him is to be found in some 
libraries and even was published^ in India, Of course, 
it must be studied with great caution, as it may possibly 
have been falsified, at least partly, in later times, when 
the shaykh was made a celebrated ancestor of ruling 
persons. If it realh^ belongs to the shaykh, it would help 
us to find a key to his real spiritual life. 

Among many interesting anecdotes related in the 
present MS. vividly painting the life of those days, the 
most interesting are those telling us about the shaykh’s 
relation to the Ismaili sect, when he is working in order 
“ to save Sultan Sinjar ”. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand what they really' mean, but it is very 
important to recognize again a feature common with the 

^ Litb. by Nawalkishor, at Cawnpore, 1898. 

JRAS. 1917. 


20 
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dervishes of to-day, i.e. their being intermediaries between 
the ortliodox and the sectarians. Of course the author, 
who lived at a time when the Ismailis had lost all their 
importance, could not have had an exact idea of the 
ancient authorities he used. But it is necessary to remark 
that the districts of Qain, Birjand, and Gunabad are 
perhaps the only places where the Ismailis are still living 
in their original communitie.s in Persia. The name of 
Quhistan quoted in the MS. (fols. 13c/, ISv.b) must here 
be applied to the above-mentioned districts. It is often 
quoted in the Ismaili books still preserved among the 
population of the Upper Oxus and the Pamir plateau. 
But it seems absolutely impossible to state precisely 
whether the name of Quhistan is here a proper name in 
the sense referred to, or whether it means simply 
a mountainous country — in this case which ? — that of 
Bada^slnin, of Shugnan, or that of Southern Khurasdn. 
of Alamut, S\wia, etc. There is a po.ssibility that in the 
books of the Ismailis the name of Quhistan i.s quoted in 
the former sense becau.se this country is often spoken of 
as being a part of Khmasdn. 

Tliere are many very interesting allusion.s which are 
worth discussing at length, but that would lead me 
beyond the limits of the short introduction to the 
fragment published herewith. 

I must add here but a few words on a very curious 
detail, not commonly found in the biographies of saints. 
However -strange it may be, it is very probable that we 
have a trustworthy portrait of the shaykh preserved by 
hi.s biographers. It is described in the above-mentioned 
prophecy, ascribed to the Shaykh Aim Sadd (fol. 2v.a). 
It should not, I believe, excite suspicion. The prophecy 
was certainly made ad hoc, and there were no reasons to 
produce a de.scription which could not he applied to the 
case, even in order to decorate tlie reality — its object 
was the mo.st precise similitude of the portrait. It 
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describes the shay^ as a tall man, with a pale rosy skin 


yellow hair, and grey or green- 

grey eyes ; Jami translates this word with 


The word is used now in Khurasan in the meaning 

of “ cunning, deceitful ”, sometimes screwed up ” (of 
eyes). We can recognize in the present portrait the 
description of an albino, a type not very uncommon 
in Persia. 
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9v.bc, lOd, llv.a6, 12ccZ, 

13 « 

11c, 1 2 V. fZ 1 A^l 

3 6 A;?"! 

26, 3 6, 3 V. 6, 5dJ \l^ J JuS-\ 
6 c, 13 (Z A-s-l 


1 (I yiJiJl ci\3V« (y y'^ 8 V. c (^^A'lc 


1 V. bed 


y^y^ 


abc a! 1]1 A*ff- ^ 


2 V. d jkto- ^L»l 


1 y\ (_r'jl 
1 V'. d :>jl 
13 d jjl y A*^l 
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i , " ‘.a ^ i j i jlla-Luj J)Lcui j>- jl 


1 a.j 5 ^ijl 


*iX* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(_^JC.3«i^^ jj iii -A.I l> dl j <J1 a' V ((?) 1^ Ijl) 1 ^ 

3 ^ Alb- iZjjS-> 

J ^ l.«4-J ji (Sj3j ( l\*a.5^ji 

cJuLS^ U (JI,^ aX>-'^^ j'^ 

jl ^ 1 J jliai-^^ 3 ^_ 3 J 3 ^ ^ 6 -~; < 6^0 ^9 

^Xj^j 3 0 ^-^ J cJ**' iLw 9 

Jl»2l^ L IS^l j j jllzi-cu 
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O ♦ 


j_5j ^ jlLl^ ^\j 
U jl j 4.^^:, Jti 4., 

jlkU ^jIa; _, ^l^-l ^ 

jU (b) >, j ^,1 

4^J jll*^- j| 4^1 

Ij U j 4 ^ U I ly cJif ' >jjt <i=.r \j\L[^ ^ 
JU 1 ^ 4.‘ j ib 4|^L ^Ij 4 y- o 

JL 4 I r 44^14 Jly .15C? U jl 1 , 4 > y , 44 ^ I 
j 'f ci-'> Z' (^.4^ y ^J 
S^. -5 IjjlLU 44 

>. 61 ' 4^q j> y^UL JIL 1 y 40^, 3j 

-'j w jUI> l^jiy 1 j 4j"^ jbJL 4 
j 1^1 j 4 U jiyi 

^ ^/'yl ^ I 4 jl4=.U AiLij" 

^vnr>^ ^4;,i:^ 

' 4 I* r^/4L^ i" A4i^U )4 jL!> 
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Oij 3 ^ jlt) ^=5il^ C^'iS' 3 -\.) Llsl jliaL-- 

33 J J iy* 33 3^ ^ J-\ iSj^ ^ 

^j1:>^-jI®.7]1c-^5^j 7^:^ jliai^ A.) ijA) 1 ^ dlS) U. 

^^ja1j>-\ ^ i>- i31,<iiS^7s^3^ *Vl> ^l) A' 3iZ^J^J>J^ j\ (cl) 
j3 I ^fZkS^ ^^Z^i.A.1 tZj c5 ^ y 3 
-L?"! ^ 3 

\ji A-«l j^~*~4* 3^ ty*^ 

^ j>3^ jjll2l-«i A^l=». L J ^ ^ ^l) A*^i 

,J3^ Jy>; 3 CyJ^ (^33 (S33 :JS^ ^jZ^\ j'}^j3^ 
U- j3.t J'~4^ )3y.'aS^ <S33 3 ^ ^ iUlc-^ 3y, 3 Jl 
y^ jij ^ 1 ^^^jy>- Ai Ij I— (u) [13 V.] 

ij ^ y 3 ^ y^ *>' 

^Ojil J^3 j'> 

JLil A 3 *^=7 ' y 

y j j3 ^7:>-1A) 1 4-«W (JL--i y^ 3 jj 3 3y. 
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lA 


jj 3 -jjj' 'j 

Ij xS' <JU' ji _;AJ jL« ^ 

_j ijl*' j-S' 0~^ y* •X3~\ Xxi 

<A>- lj(Ji* (^\i 4i Alii 3 jl~) 
i y ■;, " ■ -■■ 33 Ijjl 

^ A>“ •A^ I 

^ (b) A.JU _J 

jy U j'O" j J -> ^ X? j J 

^u jC_3^,jC>^ i^W jl ij <^5^ 

iLi j_J j ji ^^X.S^iX/1 ^ Jj A-j»-w ^1 1 

^y l^i o^ Xs>^ 3^ jLJj \ka y^ ^ \\\,y, 

_j A-ii L**i j x»l y>. jjV« yj i^i ji _j 

aA* L1-4 (ZjI«^ ^ i cS^\a- i Xi iS y (S3j 
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819 


tv 


*- Cm i^l ^llgj -^’ 

>ji~ ^Iksl J :>J^j\j^ j^) Ijjj j 

j ili^ ^ jlkU Ir 5^* ^ o-ir" jij j 

(3"^ *3 (_jl.,^2_« j x<L) 

^::^i 3* 3^ ^ jlLLw X«L) jl 3 

^c^ ..w t. ^ laJ ^ILsI ^ ^ ^ ^ i) 

XLZaS^ I .5 j> (d) {sic!) ^\^b3y 

^ ^ dkX^ Ai»i« o^ _ L i »A-<— MJJ ^ r ,i ,^i \j L j lj 

0-“>Xt \j ^ J •> ^ j'i iZ^-o^ 3 ^3“ 

^ >AJ>l>-l-U-j Ij y •XJ^ ^ A_i<^ C^-5^ jl ^3> js 
-\^1 jL ^ j) oX i Ij ^’c— .w 3^“^’ Allis _^^'' 

' ^ . I* .*-** ^ L^ j laS s A^I ^ A-*^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ *y ) i L Aa) ^ i A/^^ 1 ^1 ' ^ ^****' 

s-Ui <-\,j 1 ..X"^ Cj^ ^ ^L**» kX*.>- <1— (^^0 [13] 
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(S^J^ XZjS ^ } -V.O 1 ^ ^ jl 

r"”^* ^ jlkl^ ((/) [12 V.] 

3 <1) jL.) j5Cj ■^Ai 3 jy 1 ^ aL^ 6.^1^' _ji 

A=^ I" y 3 y U^\ \ ^y. o^\ ^'. j j 

c5' J J cif. 
ills! U> jjiA»<k-w ^1 (_^ <6^j y 

^SijJ. 3 ijy- \:>J \^ 3 3^^ 0^3j ^ 

XZj jl-X.) jlki^ -L«l y^ (_^L.> .5l:> CjI 3 ilg) 
CJS"\j 1)J;;15*A0 (S 3 J 33 ^a.i i J_^ C 

j\lA^ ^ cJl 5^ (S3 J^<>- i'f) 

^^3 3jy^ ^ <S3j y aihsl 3 C^\ ^ 

jU.) ^^3y\ <y.S^ I y «\|' ^>y 4lljl" JJS \j3yiS^3 

jj U> ^ 3 y^ jl jLi I 

I, J J^AO .Ao/'V 1^ jltu |j b^- 

J\:> 3 i];)U 1 y cjS' 

33 ^J J 3 3 y jU A=-l J jj 
^ y.‘^\^ 3 3y^ jlkU ^3^ jj 3 3y 
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<X> 1 j' ^ 4.1 aT 

I *-^- 4 ! L 

j-Xi C— it \} jl^ jL 4J1 a-«.> ^ cZ.ajI-S' ' 

^ J 4 wA- 4^.*..J ^ iial^A.-.*..--!^ ^*,^1 


dDS 3 J j> 3 ^U ji <5^' 


* 3 IJ ':> 


(-9 


1) •XZmS ^ _j AiA-<Li oAl) 1 3^ iSj3j o\J^ 3^'^3 3 

ijoLi.^A.« ^j) C^ 3 ol^ili lyd) 

•Xi\j _jl ^ ^ y. y. ^ 

_ji 1) tllxA.5^ 

iSj3j (3^ tlr^^ XZkS^ 

I -U.>-l L XZaS^ 3 AiA^Li 6-U) I 3^ ijt (J'-^ 

3>.^^ xS^\ jl (JI^i i_.*JL«i jli jL y>X^ 


cr: 


JRAS. 1917. 


■21 
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ti 


(d) [12] ^Lol 1 A)’|^ 

J cIjUI ^ iJ_\ 6> 1:^1 xf- 

‘ — ^ tir®''. ;Ti— ^ 1) 1 " 

3 3 I c$jL) jl jj" 


*V\j A) ■aS ‘ " ... ^3 1) 


cr 
^1 


3 “ -5 ^ ‘ y 

iS^ y^ yA ^ " . - >- ^ l" / a ^ rt— ^ 

j3j oAaa ^1 -X»i ^y» jjl ^jAo CUsil^ ibsl 

J'^ ‘ — *-.i5^J])lA 3 diLiS (_$3 y j t , "....i Jl 

tkl 

jij^ A-^aLlA (6) 3 Jc. jIj < 6"'o-'i fijul 

tX^ ‘^-^-jl (J'L'^-^ ^ jl 3 c 

IgL Ala ji 3 t— li ji <AiP (j ^-J ij^' 


-J (iUlj:> 


.jr. 


I 


'^J. -> 


b-? 


3 '^>\j j> ^ 

J ^ c5j-Jj c— Jli a.;l jZj ^ jljA, 

^jb <-A>_ yA C^iS^ 3j 

Xt yX yZ. 


ub:l 


y XyZ, A| C> C^iS' 
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j.jU) a.) j^9 ^j\ ^ cf" y* cr* 

ji (f) y -Aj jU (JL) ij,\ 

eli'U. ijji 1) |r^ ai \^j i y 

j^^w3c»A j X^ J j -A-w-^ dli* U- ji 3 J^* 

all) U> ji a j 1^ y y j c$al j a--ko 3 a oXi li 

^^^(^\^AXiy 3 “A-«i*' Xj\jj^ lj3i -L<1 

3^ J^^J> ^ j' 

$ 1 ^ i«>X' ^ \j ^ *1, , ^ 

^ ^ C.5^ 3 _? 

(_$iL^l) Jlo.>- ^j^aJi (_^-^3 ^ ^ 

j jL_^i <6^'I^i a^ i^Ue^l jl (^^yA c^^jiS^ (<i) 

(_A«j (^33 (S3 (Ja -? *a oa^l^ 3 >y 

j3j^> tii^i *V ^1 tia.^.5^ j3^ a.o^^ 
ji iS-^ c?*' ^ jli— 3t^ a^ 

3^ a_?’ ^S^ai i A) \^ 3 ^ j3^ ^1 (_r*2*. 

a**tf ^ y> ^ a-^i ^ ^ y ^ 
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^1 [a) [11 V.] j 

i d-\.j ^ L ** ^ ■ ■ ■ -'**- *• ^ 'Tc— w 

i A_t d«Xj 1 ^ t ** .1^1^ A I ^y>- 

^ ^ III ■ ^ L -V_) 1 ^ 

(j^ jl 4^ U >A_J!^li Ajf-\ i_jl ^ ^ 

(3 <_*^-5^ i2 j ^-A_) L‘ 

AS'l I j) j-^-^. 4j<sUtl^ (6) (_$l jL< jl ^ 

.. ^ .K^ <^\l C^. .. \. • * . . .. 1 


AS'l I J) jJ^ “^Uel^ ib) (_$l jL< j\ y ^ ^ ), 

^%l 

• ^ . " - ^ 

^ -?' ^>^-9 

jl rc^ j J.:>- A.) i J c A> y 3 Aj ^ ily _j a,j iL: 


^ Jl ^A _9 j *A..XJI>- 1 w\._» 1 ^ ^ JS A_) ^y &X^JLJ 

jl j J.:>- A.) 3 ^5C^ A) y 3 Aj 3 j ^ ily _j Aj ; 

-j' jy c/c/ CS^J -5 j-?^l ®L 

^y^ 33^ 3 ci y 


Probabh’ sometliiiij^ is lost here. 
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j:. 4,1^ -5 ci' Cr ^ ' j iS^\ 

;_r*I 3^ 3 3^ \ y ^yy^^^ a-\._jisl '1^ 

j> tJiSS^3 <'"> 

y*^ y^ c y * y ^ ^ 

3 i— _^1 ^y^ y 3 I ib iJ>\ijSL^< 3 C^ y 

^ 3^ Cj* ‘33'^^ A_oli ji y>^ jl iZ^X 

ly^ b ^ iZ,jS^jy,^aZ« X^ A.c5^1 j3 (_$ J^^3 ZXS^ 

(S333 ijjl y \j 3 \ o^yt> |<Cjbo 

3 (^3\) ^ j>L.fl) b 33 

L ^ y ( ^3. ) *'^_> ij 1 y 

tySj (J 1 a^.»< 2 -« ^ >AJLLi^IL« 3 

i ^b^»c k\^l> 3^ ^1 L l^b 


iJl 


^ (s^i^ j 

^ 1 ^^***,* 

3 y dib jl y ^ 3 3 J 3 i)^33 y^ 
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1- 


3-2G 


^ d-\.j ^ ^ 1 y 1 ^ 

\ * 

^ Cj'^^ ^ ja-VS-l ^ 

djjui s' c^ S^' ^ 

^Jjlr>- S^'^. S^SS* OjLi'l J j.-^'.^ X^ 

■A-2 ^ ^ ^\ ^ j ^ S^ j t Ip X -.^^ I ^ X\^y ^ 

3^”^* StsS" ^ 'sS'^ -J <sS^\ ‘>^‘2-5^ -Li) 

3 * ■— * '‘*** ^ (_$I>A.>- (_^lJ ji S yS^A jjl 

Ll -^ 3 >L<I ^5—^ _j S'^j^ 

\j c-jjL*^ j -un j (_r^j 

i3jj J O^-ll oi.^ ^ ^ t>;.j^ cJi-S 3 Aa-IL 

L" xA <Lili J^ja\;^ ‘L?,6^il:i! <3^ Ijlc- 

^ ^_t _5 

'i')ljA CJS'^'^ ^ olj j\ 3 6-Ul ji jljj 

l/ '^-iS^ S' y^ S sS^ Ay^ 3 S"'^-^ 
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i jl b'Xs^''J7^ 

^>- ji y ( 3 ^ 

(J^j C ^Ic j72 iJ2^h.y^^^ -Xi _JL» 3 Al3^A*L.i^ 

Ju^ j ^*-<^ ^=1^ j dlill^ 3 

^4.5^ xSCi\ jl e_*i (_r^ Oii^^ J 

-\^1 3 -3^ <Jl**“l=- (S^ y. <-1^^ ^ 0^\ ^ 

cjsy 3 3 yy \ 3 s' j. 3 

x^ 3 ^ (3^ o^ 1 3 

iC,Xy>S 3 y^ A_*l 3 e>3y_ ^ y^ 

c^3 Js^ j \ 0^'3 ((?) U I 

c^hS y^^y y t^y ^ y. ^ 3 ^ o-*-^oL^ 

iV 

xx.y ^^3 lI'"^* t^“’ ^ 'S^y 3 i^jj ^ 

^y>- y ui :>L_Llti \y Oj^ Cl^\y y 

3>yi- y^\c>- 


,1 '7r->— ' 

I y- 3 '^^' l)'^^ A_«.) ^l— *) 

^y ^ 

3 ^\}}-\ is^s y. y 


J. 3 (j^, cy.h.y 3 >3 ^y '^yS.\ (SJ^ 


y\j 3 c 
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J -b’ I A^is _J wXJU Cjj jS- AIXw 

*Xl Ip^ ^ L L ^ 

iJa.’ <!5''^ili jl l_i.^ c?^ jL _j 

ii I iS^ ) [10 V.] 

J yS' i- pi3 ^''' **> L p p^p^Lc^ 

‘.“ -g ^ (-^' a>^ J ‘, " '*’ -^ _J .5 j'^ 

li-iiC djjjS- ^3j A_)\_is^ U _}1 (Jl*-i— \.i 

X i 4.1,^L C>>^ 3 C->S j <jlJ4 j czJ 

did) L>. ji j.\S"^»L«l (_)_j A) li. jl l) _ 3 ^ 

^ ^ .? .sllsl J y^' .* Ap«^ 

ijj J ^ >A.p«l 1 

J* — ^ ^\.«i 3 AA-sI) {b) 1)1^ ^..a I 


^ ^ \-/ '■ ty—~- 

jj^ 3 iS^^y. ^ C^l 3 o--iU 

^ U'^, “^’ {J j 3 ^ 

^Is I >yAji CUw -Lli4 C.^.^ Ijjl (jLo* 

Jy^ ^:>y,^ jCx, ^ ^ CjS^ Jj^ C^ il 

r*. . N /* N . r- ** 1 t • A . A *** •• 


^ ^ . \ w v^ — ^ 

~J‘^ (jx (S y' y*ji 


K^ jSUt 



rv 
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^ XL^ji 

^ iS}^ JW=r cX.J^ ^ 

jjj <)Lji c->i* c5^: ^ C-X^ y Jj^-> >W. ^ 

Jui. db" J:> j -)^ -5 v' 

I (j^ tij-5j ^ ^ 

(_5l J_ 5^ J^3 ‘^’ J, ij 'S^. t>L^ l'V__^ 

A. y'\ <ijt 5>- jU o^\ y . ' Jj' 
jllwi 3 X^y^j> Afrl> (^15 H? . . .)^j\3 ^-5 
^li ^1 ^ jA. j> 3 ^W 

^\ J>. cjS" 3 >S' '^. ci'-T" v'^ 

jL^SjU-i (2^-^’ LTi 

jl^i 1 jjl _?=• j' ^ 

6:iL^J JL3-1 ^jJd j3'3^ <3>- bj^ 


J^ 3 >J3\ j3 Ij yy 




jcJL^_ jLj cj^l 




1 
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rA 


^ J. ^ <3'-' ~ <-5‘^ 

^ 1 i ^ ^ ^ y * 1 3 I® "A » J ^ ^ ^ Cj_> 

ji^> jL*i Ai t— i»-V?’\s ^ y iS3_^^ -J C_)ll5^ 

^Jl A; i y» :>J ^ A> .^o 1 tC-jS^ ( a ') [10] -A-LI 

A| y. 

J tsl i6"^^jl<k*i .^r^' ^ 

1 

^-Aj^>- 3y A^^ ^ 3 I tj';:^^ j\ »>- ^ ^y\ 

^L) j-5 ^ A^ji jil ‘j^ j ^jiS ^ Ici J 

(j-5 J^' ^ i^^iS ^'. liLi 

jl 0^1 <lJ(^ <_$l y i}\^SC^ ^j'_i j> j! 

i)3^^\ ^ ^ <S C>ji.5^ -L^^l 

<»j^_jl .A_<l jjjA_i 3 {!>) A^ jj ^'ilS^ ^_ 3 j 

J^_*’_ ^ ^ *^’ '^W iS^J ^ il.si 

iJ J^J ^ {_<* ^_^l«j (_$^>Ai- A) .5 ^1 <6^ 

^ ^y>c^ 1) y ^ l.,^2LA]i j\> f ^^3 ^ y 

A^li ia.^ j-A A) y j' ^J-5^ 
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<3^=^ 


1 ^ 




;1 

^ ^..ai jl 1) ^ 1 j4,»A "Aj i aA) L« 3 

jU j jJj.! cS^ 3 o^ — s /;> Jg ; oU 


j'3^ 


4^*^ Ij^rAflS jj'_i 

Jj i “OIj A< ^ Ai 1^1 


d-APi ^^llg (r) 


^'.y Cr* ^ 

^ jA ^oUi ^ j> {‘-^\) 


^3 j; ^3. * j' ^^y*j 

jl ij a/’ C/^l J ^3 ‘-^V 

Jus-i (^1 ^ >b j3' <J^ 

jb^ y lx^ -'^ <s'^^3 

(S3j3 ^^y. 

^“Ai 3 ijr^^ t^)U 

ji jl 3 

<Sj3j ^ ,_r^ ^ 
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A_-< 1 ^ J ^ a jl ‘iS ' I 

0> jl«^9 ( d) J Ul^ ^ 

j> ^ y j>: j^c/J '^‘^[ “U-l^ (j'_i i_jl It 
cIJWll«^j'_Ji J 7^-* tXj-^ ijjllz-Ji* 

Iaj ^\>\^ p . tf . 5 ' *Vl-j c^-?j 1 i l 

^Ic i)j ^^ i ^3j ^ y^ l)^ 

(_$jl_jl 4i*.JL« jjL-i -L«l j yi' 

o ^ \n) [9 V.] Ixo li ^ I I _J j\^ (3 

*• 'v 

^ iiL4 ^ \ »i\) ^ ^ d 3 

jj) Xsc-w^ 33i ^ y'^ s' kaV^iMl i 

j' {jS -? ^^y. ij oS'o^j^ (3^ ^ ’^^S' 

^^S'' J j\ 3 XJL3 J^^ 3 AjJUl i^\a- 

3 -^ yr^ “^'31 y ' — '^J-^ ^ ‘^’ y 

3.“^^ J AO oA* _/ia9 

3‘^j^ Iz^l j_^-«j l‘z5^'i 

<6^^j (6) IxT lj_jl _} xyS Igi^l > d S 3^ ^zyL S 
3 W y* '-^® j "^' ^ (_^ 3^^ 



rr 
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)U3 


'i 0 >) —Isc-m jjl 1*'^ 

^ - I \ - 

<^‘U ji ^ <S^ 

^\jj> 3 Ai^ i_jlS a ^ 1 :> <^^-« 

icA. j ji ^ 

jt) c>>-l«>- <S^-A> L |lIc </“ 


I" 


\ 

x^ ^l«l ty* 


cr^ 

\ -" " \ " — 1 
jx»l *^5^ iSj^j <-^i^^‘^iSy 

JL- o>j\3> •^1. j> j5C^- ((.’) j\ L- 

1 ) u 3 >y^ ( 3 ^^' ^^ 3 ^ ^- 


l A^ ^Xy3 cij'-j' L^j-Jj (*^^1 6^^ 

^>- c>l_^< o»*^j ^ ^ *3^. 

j\ jj 33 3 y-» j, j'i' j' Oa^ 

' «M 

Jjll (^)k^ 0-3^5 ^ ‘'■J 


Jls- i3y^ ^ jOl^ 
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^ j o-JU tjx 

3 4.0 _^> 41_, 4 J< 

^ -5 j^' -? ^ J i 

L'(_r^ '^Sjb- 41:5^ 3j^ JU 3 

(-....JS^ 3 iLl^l Cjb l_l« j4 (J) ^4 j4j ^\ ^ jjj 

jO. _j ^ L <5^ piU’ ^ jJ y \\ l4;_jlj^^ 

^y. -A- jj>- <S^j\^j' ji Ju ^ ^ , 1 

r 

y^ j\ j' £j j jb 

Jl_^l c,<i5^ x«l j o ••^• . ^ . L 1 

Cr* jU' L'*'^ >j^ j '^ 3 jW=^ jl 

'■Iby" ^3jy _jl A.f' y 

ojl" 4js^ 5^J^:.W;y J-?' [ 9 ]C 4^4 

<J^3 ij^ojl;- 4,y ,»_-cT 

^ 45^1:^ 4^, oU ^o j3j y- jl jl ^ .i-.^CT 

J^. L.. oljly y.1- ^/jl ^ ^_J ^1 

^li^jVI 45 ^ a:::a 5 ^ 3 I y., c^iJ x^>y 

>1 jl yi^, j j ^1 ^ 


-MS. jl 



r\ 
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3:35 


A) 4-A.i jlcl A) -Lit j> 6-xiS^\ 

-\j l> ih) ^ ^ 3 

0-> -Uliid* C^5 ij} 

^ 

y. JJ^ ji 

* jirji-V^I" ^ fijU- <>^Al-u< j 

xSCi j^L-^ <Jl-ca,5''"A-i< kj^ 

3^ (^j 

JO ibl (^l jji J A)' i ^ e , jl i«-«U A^ci^ (j- <U- ji <6^ 
j (,s;,-) j ^ ‘uW j ^ 3 

Jkj JO Ic 3 J^'** '■’ ^i* ^ A) -XJu (_)l>X3ci-4 O') 

i A) llwj jl i^j^3 U J J -? -XI3 j jl 3 

> y ‘Ui) (_$l C)_^5o 

a 5^0 ijj' ^ y\ j' y^* y) (S3 3-^3 



JJIOGRAFHV ttK HHAVKH AHAIAI)-1-J AM 


j' j'j^ iSj^j 

^,5"^ ' CjS^ C— Al::^ 

jCj> iZy^ ^ jl--* ^\, 'j-j' (<-?' 

JLo 33> y <S^ 3 Jj^ j3> iZJiS^^y^ ( '/) 

lei ^Aj A^ cJ J 4/“ ji ^ ■'^ ^ 

^ tlr* ;1 I^M ^l*.' ^1 a>- 1) 

^ ^J^ Jrr^ 4i^tIA33 
i^i *i ijl f <3^ A)Il<- 

i " .a A Lo oi j'f 3 fiA^l jjIa^I^ y 4^^ AiA^l 
jl^; Ij t>^' _5 AlAi^^St:^ c/j Ji j'> 

cs”*^ O"*"**^^ j A> 

I ^li-w ^ A) ^ (3^^* 

Aj 1 (^.jliaeLc^l 3 y^J tJl^ 

J3 ^1 jl I A_l 4^^ 4) ^ 1 3 Ay y^ <JA-«'^-^_ 3 
*iX.*.»-^*** ^ ^ *A.^ 1 1-1 fit jIascIs j_j^ 

oil^ 3 y^ ^ y 4*>-l-«-u ^ j 0^^^ 3 ^ * '**' 

\^*-j (jIAj ji y Am o3j y>- j^>-J A) A^l jj^Aocl^ ‘kS^ i y 
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lie Ij ^Li-« 

A.) ili ji j _;\25 ^j'J A— *uj j> ^ ^ ' 3 

VL |lIc jii ^le (j‘_j^ <6^ ll=t«jh 

cUls 

y. .j^' y ® A i I j_} i^>; (?)) ji ^ 

^A^l ^jAl; A1-. ^ ^ !a.*I (?) J^j 

j'-laJi (J,| ^ A U « (_^l»' (^1 a>- <.5^ »A-_wj jlc^2 It 

<iJSCj ^ (J.j^ -5 s-W^^ y^ (3 

« 33 A*"! aS"^" 3 3 <2r* (_^* A5^1.>~i li 

jiji ^ L* jl ^ (_)L^ 

o ^ ‘ ‘t ^ ^^*-4 _3 ©Aj^I^ L« 

yL^ ^y>- A Lt i y- djlsl^^ ^ 5 ji 

(^) Aa4jI) A^t ^yi^j3^ 

15^. jl J^' fc' C5L-^ 

^ A-iil) ftA'ls (_$J,-^i*0 y3 ->- I 3 

3^ ^ ^ ^l*»t ^1 ■ ^ ^ J ^ ,a 9 ^ ^ ^elxo 

^i^l) l^i 

a5’"jaJ!5 lA:’. -5 

00 


.TEAS. 1917. 
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YA 


^y, Ojjj J -A' “^’U- 

jiU tl)WL« -bt^ ji i,_.t, j Jbl 

jl ^ 3^ (If) Jj i y3j'^3 

^ <>• ^ <<'U j\ 33 y >J I yS 

jA, ^IL ^,1 ^ 15^ Jl ^1 

09_^^ j:i 3 C^3 y JL 4 I 

L^ S^’ Ir* jiksl ^ 1 j _^ll? js 1 

y ^ ^O 3 ^'lo; (d) ^ <5^ 

^ I j Xil cjS" ’ j^y jL-i) <5^ >»><:>. 

ji <5^ oij X If 'y . J" 

iSj3j ij, j j5_j^ 

y J^-^' ^'>1 <1^* jb 

4^^ J ibl (,,) f8] /';\ J , /^. 

fJ La* -j' 'jjl dj* Ai*^* i^l 

^y. ^3Cf* j. *^=r yji A>. ^ j| dl :>ji, jc_, 

cjS ' db i U jl jb; 
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' ^ 3 Cr* iS y^j J. ctI Ir* ^ 

jU ^-5 j 

•tf 

^ i ^ _y^ y y* •■^-" 

^'>yt> ^ •^i ^-L«l ij3j^[ 3j j-5-^1 

^ y. y3^3j^3\\ 

y ij^y-\ 

i y i ^J3j 

X:y} JC.^'li jl iUb Cj j^y ^y 3^ C.y^ 

\ j>- cjS' 3 ^ S' 3^ <Sj^ iS3j 

a]^=>- 3 jli- 0^ 3 ^jy^ 41^ji j jli- 3 y^ 

AZiiS^S'^3'^' <^- 

jT^ yJlfP ^j>y<f 'SS^\ 'j-j' y 

1 I" :i ^3 j\) y j\ (S3 J ^ 

^ j:> yt>lU y\ S\^ ‘^' ‘^. 

y^ j3i^ 3 y ^ C.jS^ 3 

ji \jyy> y ^ '^y“ ^S' 0^*^! Cj^’^ 3 


■3^. 

—K 

1 
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iSj^ Cr* u 






^JLj cJ'^ ^1 •Xt L l^^.b *i/_5 

y» ^X^a£\ 3 ‘C—ul) (j I i-" J 

y <— J J. 'f'- J„3 J^ C-*9^^ 

oC-' 1 ^11^ -•- * -r^ (_r*^^ ^_jl 

As ^j>- ^ 1 ^ XS^ I di^T) ^j3^ 

< il J ^ -J 

(d) X (j_^ c-J^ ^ 

^1 _5 d*Aj \z ^1 ^ 

^ <_5U. y, y* 3 'Xj ilg) (_$jj _/ 3 

I y (_;**^ -5 ^ y3 "4)“L«t y* Xy 1) 

Jj ij ji- jl oK^l) ^^yjj xjLi y\ 3 j y* ji (3 y “^" y» 
tS3j ^ al^ *4) “4^ jlj j j 

^J(«) [7 V.] A^l ^ ji -? *^W 
Cj y* ^ ® Cj ij ^ jcS^y 
^"^yy y. t5j^ j*^’ ^ ^ ^-xjx jl^j 



Yo 
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841 


o'J 

Jj JLi. <)■ 1 i 

Jl«1 j3\ o' AlstO. J^ Cjjj^ 3 

0-5-^’. Lr*-5^ Ll« JUjj-J {sic .') >j^,3 

jJL4 j ^Jul jl d 009^; J Ujic 

-5' ci^" <3^-?^“^^’ 

a-L<l ^ ^ 

«5 >. j ooi5^ J^" OjAL 

jiA^ A^J ir C-ii^ (_;-a)' iSj^J 

ijl J ^ A__ ^ '-^ 

^a:l 5^. As J- 3 ^>J^O%ut:*^ y-^ 

C^SCS ^ sulAt' 

As^ j (c) ^U. o'->j o>- W^'^ j' -5 

'^\^Jls>-^^ j^ A«J1^ li ^A-w 3'-5j 

J^^j^3Cj^\jj 


1 MS. 
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j' J^j.3 (Sj^> f ji 


3 XlS^ ; 






> c5J 


)>^C 


J jsJLa ^ 

y ^ ji J^_<| y i)j^ J^ 

laic- aij ^ ^ _y5Cj 

jl iy jUj c^L l;-^ 3>. y Jy f 

CJ^ j^ 61 jj ^*Lj ^ ^5^ J_^ 

ji Lai- 3 <) U- j5 3 o J^l CU- jl 

^ 3 >^1 ji ft jl JUa-l 

jl 1^ J 3\yj ^ K^ 3yy ^ i AlSd AL.) ^ ^ 

J. Cj^i c^b jl ji^l 4^ ^o 3 3 j3\ 

(S^J^<:x^3> ^i< j jJ y * i 
y^Ji^y. ^ i “^b cJib jl jUi jl^l (,,) [-7] 
jlyl ^ jl ^1 j xxjijCy, i f'y j 


MS. yil 
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(rt) [6 V.] j j ‘^-5*. 

iS ^ y 
A^ ^IA> j L iS“^ <6"^! (_;"’ 

i*« 

^ <_r*r^! ^ "^l cS\’^Wsic) _j^ 

Osj ^Ss>\> jA AjA_«1 jA jl A 

-5 y C-yji^ c ..^ j J ‘^’ j* 
_5 i A.-^^i ^i.-.*j 1 ^ CA^ 6^ y>’ At l.®.^ 

<jl3^ A U.^ i tAU-^ IaSCTI jr'ljA^i _j 

aIisI Vlj (6) ^ jA i jl *^>'^3 

^•ua-*j ^_^A j j 3->j ^^j>. 

jll*»iA J ^^J:JlS^ i <4W 3 jl Jia^ I -5 

(S_^J jll-jl _J jllwt j J 

7=^ (_5A J*. AAj_^ 1) “C^JA UjjI 

)^(y*3(y*\yj ^ :> 

<5^1 _Jj (y->- J <6^' aIa jA ^ L$ 3-J J 

jA _j iaj ^ _y \Ap (S3jy* y 
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VY 


J _j Ai j\^ ^ _j j 

j xzjlS^ JU AoljLi- 3 


^y. (ji^ ‘‘^'.y CjI^Lj 3 tijiLji) 3 

(3^1) o^j3> JL-. -»ijlji ^:i ^ CjAaU- JL_w aij* 

a-UU^ JLa;3A3'_jiJ^UiJ, a >5^'^ (c’) 

j'(>* Cr^->j -5 

jl -> \y* </* 

* tS^ (Jtri *“^"J ^ -U^i C^i o> ^ 

j:i JL. 

<[ y J>^^3j‘^\ r^ Cj[*\J^j:> (^L) 

Cjl-4Alit^ll_5 

09^ ^ i J>. ciU^ J ei^, ^ j 0.^ J JC, I ^o 

c3^^' C^l ^y 3 (d) >j3\y^ ji^* 

jl 3 <1*^^ ^ ^ ^ XI (j^^LL4 jUl) 3 09 J jl jji 

09jil;-j:>jl^^^,^l ^Ijj jj 

^y -x^l jj^. j j.^ OiU 

<L^ li <5o I aOl ^1 t_,! 1^9 Iw I" _j i Ci-I j6^ ^ 
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YN 


j j'j' \ 

^ jU ^ ijji l« O'-' 


(_^jj ^ j> jl U Ir j-^ j' (<-‘') [6] 

Ulj' “^. ^ ^ ut*-^ o. 

^ _>» j'cS-Jj o-^ ^-> 0 . ^ 

^-V’j j >=r j'- 5 j J?^ 

(* ^ji o. o' -J ^o. J\^ 

jl^ 1 *c j5C^ JU- < 0 -- :> ^y. 



j- jljl i j4^^ajI^ ^ j ij>. 

«Ai5^ ^ j' -5 <; J» i 0«l A^Aj t5jy^ 
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^ A. J> ij>. 

I 3 \y ^ j^ 

^L«j ^ y. 3^ ‘-!l-‘->*“l y* ^ ^*-*^ ^ y*^ 

^\y\y\^3 

A oW ^^y. Cr*\y ‘■r^ 

(S^y J y^ y^\ -5 V-^. ^ <Z.y>^ 

•• . ....I le Al->y> ^^^^y^X!.3y\^L A]a j ^'\ii (_^ Ip 

3\ ^xji\} <_aJ j> l« xii5”^ -\.« -L^j jl l^y*^ 

jc5^ ^p.1 l.,ii/« i x^ j jt (j ^ y y 

«,_jLi 3 ^33 y X^j jL Als^ j ^Xi 

3 *4-^ ymXX^ ^ i* 1 1^ * 3 ^4j X^ 1 ^ ^ i) ^ ‘A-wV-«v** 1 ^ 

4) la:^ Cf^J^ cIIa-sIi (jU- ^j\ _j*y- l> <0-9 J 4) UtO; 

3 ^\3 jl^ jli ^ jl JU y \ 3y y ^ J.4::^ 

yy. yy^ 3^'-^ t>* -? 

j' *^1 jjiS_^^ 3 
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^ ^jA J X2a y 1 Xwui y 


oi ^ (JIjI^LXo ^ tljUl ^ 

' 1 ^ 

^ -re— cu iJljV«l2^ -5*3^ 

1 ^1 ^ I— j>- ^ t- 3^ 3 

cj ^«Ia..>- 3 -4i 1^3 

^ 3^ d-A-.-**j^ 

-L-a 3 -r^ 3 [5 Y.] s.1a:; 1 ji 3 

ji (JLto «X1>- (J— ‘^’ 3^ ”^*’ 3 (J L»o <iii," ■> 3 l ‘ . ^ 3 

^33^ A^l ^...^ ^-3*. 

a.\a IjL* O Cj^ <5^^ol«i^3 (^•*^^’ 3 ‘^'^y 

3i ^ 1 Cj j''^-> - “^"^y C->\-«li« y^ a^yA^ 

‘(yy U.J. 

cA>-j 3 7^*31, A_I J> 3 CjIs 3 3 0:>V3 ^jl" j:i (<_J 1) 

jn ‘^>•33 (_r’“^ 3;;^^ i3j J’J 

<Zj yji 3 *'^_?’. l)^-^ 

J$^J> A)'L.*-i“ 3 3 ^ ^ ^s'y) ^ 'v?'') 

A)'’Uji) jl3^7^^;i 3I A' j* 3 (_;^3 3j>3la_^^ 
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\A 


3^ cs-^ ^ 

j> ,3^ ^ ^ »3 J^ ■^Ji ^3 ^ 

Xolji ji ^ _jZsj>- ^ 3 

(_^]U cijL* jl Ijjl u^lj3‘3 

j! 1 jl A*j -A._-i^ c. 

dJ.1 <-X bt.r^'O’^ y*^ 

<*» 

tltJ^ Ij'ii? Oy*: (e) JL^' I 

jW-I-J' 3 ^ <wr=t*l« jl^, 

(tf 

Ji X^ ^U1 j ilgl, j i Jjl ^ J^^l Cj3\;} 

iSyj^ 3^^ {iZjS ^ ) -Aji. ji *^LU 

j^. u-j 3 L; iSj^3^ 

Ctj' J- ^J^ (J_j3 J 1 

J^ti -5 4^ Ail j ^ 3 <wl=t»j* 

(“^ 3 y! Ji ji 1 ^ ili 6jr’>- 

^'^'Jj. ^ ' j ^ j\ ^ J J_>^: jj>- 3 

cjW’l <^\x^ c^ UjJ {(1) \^ X^ 



NV 
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^ ^ ^ 1 j ^ -Xj ^ lJ* ^ 0 ^ ij ^ L o 

^ 'w " « . » . 

J ^ tlL— -A Al5''^>- ^ 

jl-— j^l L<)^J -9 

o 

{jh'~J^ ' — .j^ ~y <JI,-wi 

' J j' j' J'-^‘ ^ -J -.>;^ 

“^* ^>- >_jll5^_l I 3 iS^'-^^-'-^^3 

^-> i ii .2 j^\ 2 ^ 

<w-z5 j2 'j^ 3 ^ 

jf^ 3 (AW* 

J$o I A_i L ^1 tol (_$*Xli 3 ^ O^J 3 iJL^2 

3 ^JL jl (J2^ j^j 3 !jjl ^jllaLw jjl 

JL^ y <AU- jl Ijjl 


.U1 j2 


• A 


^l>oL-i4 Lol 


^v-«i AJ > U-^ ' 

jl (.^ J iZ^\ {h) (Sy^ 

^\ i^y 








Jb 
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cp-r 


^1; 






a -5 d -5 J. ji (s(V) U 

( 3 J-A.t j\‘^ ^ \o3j3\ Ac 1^ 1 

IzA aj^\j ^ iSy. -J A)j I -L^l) ^ 

i j'€'Xs 3j -iSc^l lt'^ i_jll5^o 3 XiL* 

UlJ^ J^jr* j^-3 

pLstJi (^LA^o _j i.z.-. M j i ^1) ^ 

lj<G ^ tx^ J (•' ‘^j’ jL ji i_jli5^ ^j'_i 

aII_j A\Si dJdij ^jj,^3j>- j! V )l ji IjilZlci 3 

jl jl ji iio) ji ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 

A:>- jli 

J-*" 3 (^“U-oXj li jl 1’ t."^ ^ jU^ 

(cZ) ^jLol^l j <>-1 jL^) 

3 d-\j^X) t )cS^ ^j'_l ^ 
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•l*v *• •♦ * • 

iZj J> 


C,^3lg J jj\a~ A^\ (^h5^ ^ ^ 

j3j^ 0^ LiL<-» 4j ji j'^ 

A 

(a) [4 V.] ( — >ll5*^l^ 

ttt **» 

^1 ^ i_jli5ji 33*^^ 0'’“^ -J 

^\> ^ ^ jlc ^ ul/^' 

. I I i . . .ti 


I J JuLl »3y, aXi a)L 3> 3 


j. <— -u ■^' (*• 

3j ^ j' (i^ \y 

1 ^ ^S^Aj A^ jj ^c- -5 ‘■^ _^”^A1IAJ i_jl) 

^y* 1) (b) a1!A.^ j> 3 (Ji^^l i)^j^ 

li' A*.i— . j S^iS^y. (3^ 

J. y ^ ^ ^ f f ^ Ac'^ 


iis, yy 
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p O ji olj 3 AO^i (sic /} <^S^< :> L 




1 jlL 


^1 <!5”^l«li« j5 oi5^ ^Jic- <\sl (Syj^ 

(jaS ^Ic ajjla..^ aj) ao ;! 3 >y. 

■*— < (_jL..5^a jlg:>- 3 

^il:^ j 3 o*)_^ ^c- 

j3 i, — *i5^1 ji j jl jl _j aJ A) ai*^ Lie _} 

i i^L5^<jas_^””>^ujLJ jj^-^ 

LJI ^ ^ 

^ 3 <L-. j3 <— >L5^_i j ai^ «c-j cjl ^ j 

ai^ dA)_ i^l aUei)! ^lii« c^j> 

<^li5^ j ui,^ 3 ^<\ ^ jl^ 
^ W^ 3 3 tJL^ *C^ j> i_)l cLjj^ 3 ^ jj[l 

o>^ ‘Ll^i jUl i^\zS^^\j» jseL^ jllai^ C^ y 
{c^y) 3 3 ^ AL^ ji aU db ,^1 

3 d*li ji ai^ dit_ (^1 ,...,) j j£^^\zS^ 
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Nr 


(sic) ^ -5 L' -j 

jl JjJ J 

:>jJ j\ Jcs-^ j ^ ^ c^^j>- j, c^W 

c,i5^ -ul oa:j JU-t o--^. 

jj^jL AiUy- ^ ^ 

o ji c^ 5 c^. ^y- ^'^■ 

ay\ ^ ^jWr ■^>‘ 

jiTol J jU j5 ci^i (sic) c^J j' 

joM .>j>. ‘>-' ^ 

:>U SaJIjj jUjj>. j\ X^ cX' 

J.i- X ^ 

SjJIj >U ^ ^ 

o-J 3 J J>.W 3^ X^ ^ 


JBAS. 1917. 


23 
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NY 


jLk_L-^L»^ c^\ e>:>y^ _}l _j 

‘ — ^y. ^ y*\y* 

(j'_aJi ^Ul i 

Cjilji j-Li <Jlc <Jill <>?'j (Sj^j 

CjIS^)^ ti-dl 

<Sj-ij ^ cx.^^ 3 (_5-‘^ tlxuli 

^U1 XLjJ\a~ (c) ^L! (_;-;Uj i^ajl 

cr^ y* ^twaT ^_;-J:i 

‘^' ^y ■6^'’' j ^1*1 i il j) JL^ ^L j cdi5^ 

jl ji 1 4^ j a; a; I s: jlj^ ^Ui ji 
ji ailj A’ili ji^_y" Jy^ 3 

v'-^ j' d^ii^ ^ 0® 

^ ^y'(Sj^^ ‘.-^ o;>lj ^ dii^^Ui A‘i ^ 

jljilj^Ul^j. jA^jaJi ^::5o ^^sjU. 

J5^ Aii^jl ^3^ ^dil } >y, 

zjS^^\j>. jl:^ j| 1^ 
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\\ 


Jb'i 

cr v^' >A|I» ^ ^ til ^ JlL^ j 

>Aj i I j t.^*^ I A^lj ‘— ’ _;* ‘i^bL>- Ij 

\j ^ y>~ ^ 'Ajf'i tX.^^ _r^ ^ 5 

a} J («■) [3 V.] ^ ^ jt ^Jt ^ 

“Vj ,,/'^ 0^ *Aa«-m-A 

jX ^Xs ji jl tl?^"^ 

CT^ -L^ ^^ojl o^ ij», cUj IjjI j 

ft ! ^ cL—>'l_U 0--J I _A«_k_J ji jl ^X_4 tlx.*^^ 

iliX-*^ J J <*«-XX* ^ 

c_jl j;^ s ^lo- ■^HjjJ J y i X_i U 3 {sic) 

(j^) ji 41^ j _^4X tX jxl^ J J }j^\ -? 

ji J X’ t S ^ Jl^ -J (J *^^1= ^ -> 

J*^' ^'^jl ^ (i) jb— J-U* J Xl9 _j£^ 

JL) Ijjl J j_5> ji5 tZ...-**^^ 3 ^ tl^“^ Xclys 


* There i? no I2fch in the text. 
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cl) ^g-i. (j^ j ji ji ^0^ j i ^ (j'_all 

CjUIS^ ji (j-J U1 A) jL--j 

J < — « «A.*^ ^L*! _} ^ liLt.o-j' -xj?"! 

4j'_iXll C_«lg ^ 3 “X&lw3 i (0 Jbii j)l 5 j> «U- 

^yj. jyX^ j' tr a«-^ -J 

L_^l _}( jluj _J 

-5 *^yy. (3**^ j 

o-.j!! jU^. ^ 5ji dL I jjl j c^*U y" 

-5 tJU^^Uc-Ls ji jl ^r*^* 

^x# cJu-^_ ^_aJl s,l^ ^L’ jU- Jl ^ :> j) 

(J^ 3\ jX ^ (^Vl Ji 0> J Ji jl 

J C-d^Vj t_^L3 (J^ <6^c0 

^~^y^ cjS" y X 5 <U9 !_} ji Ij 

(_^*Vlj ji ijjl _jM ^U 


iis- cS 
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AlS ■»A 4 { 


■ ji jl j j*, 

J *^1 j 


* t, — 


1 j iVjl ji 
Oli^ -> -5 ^ ^’* -j ^ Jl ‘^* -J 1 J 

jl^ ji CjIsJ ji -U. (a) [3] fti jl^ 

LaJ JCjVU- _} oUl C jUI£« Ij j AJij* JU 
jl ^Ic J JJ^U. J 5j> C> V 3 ij J ij> oliJl" J 

l-*l *x» 

1}\:> ^jl^J J> OiJ 5 I 

‘Cl-iS^ cIj ji 4^ I j3t^ t Vj 

Jy* j 3 jjL-« jiV\e». 

t Ai w\.»- J j^l -5 <3* ,li( 

^g,« . **> ,y^ C.X.^ 3 3 

j 3y A) j 3 -J'^ cX.*^^ (^) 

ji C^Alcjl ^ y j3 J •XJIc AJ Jjd jLij_ji J 


<__) ji ji 0'_'A1^ J W” ^.33 ^ j 0)^Vj 

Jb U i^Jk. J ji 3 ^ Ji :> J>. y^\ 3> i J ji J o^i (Jm j 
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A 


1 ^ f>- ^ i ^ ' 9-\ALi.-4 jAl Lij i ^ 

<9 ^p- ^ ^ lg« ) laj I jAi 

ji ^ A*J1) A_) I i j>- 1j XzS^ ^Jl— j 

i ^11 ^ ilr* ^ 

Li L i" .0 A^ A) 1 ^ i ^_i ^ - Zi jj 

i jS. ji AIcl ^jsXS^ _}^l ^=->-^ i A) Lij cHa L^ l" j J L«1 jA 

A5^^y>- ^ 

j^i j\ _ji iZZ>-^~>is i i A-ut^ __^i 

^»i'"*** AaC- ji Aaa>-u ^1 

ji ji j ^ i^iLi^*^ ^ls)l j>J ji ji j 

t—j-J _^*>-^ ^ (_$ jM ji ji J Aa1j>- 

j' -5^ -> (^‘’j^ u j' -?' -j S' 

ji _ji 3 (3^1,^ jA. ji ji 3 (rf) ^Ui 

« 

oA^-***^i ^L<i ^L*i 

J"^ -5 (_^ CJ. u!.'^’ U.J ^i^i L/j^^^i -rY*i J 

(j^ 3^3^i J>;j^i A_p- jAj ji ji 3 ijy^ (jr^ Jii 1 ^ 
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C)U1 J"*L^Us 

<L^5 Joj i J’J (a) [2 V.] i J 

•• 

-5 c/^ SS ^-> Sc ^ ' ^y* 

JL olsj j' S\^ 

jd- VLi JLi.1 

j j5C^ -?' -J -5 

d*^ y s ^^S' Cf* -^' 
j Ijji Sj^j jWj 

^■ju jT jdr 

lCi. jJd <j:d5^ \! ‘^’^'■^ 

• 2 

UjVl ^ J* 

<_.L^l dj-?J ‘(^\3 S dJ (Jl^\j 
^ ‘^Ai j' ^ iS^S^yy }}j S^j> 
j)j Jdr eli'^ d"^ '^::*^ 
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^ \ ^ 3 ijt I i jl ^ 

y5^ ‘^^S'(Sy)y, ^ jil (a) [2] 4^ ^ 1 Aa j 

4.^ 4*A3 I I J j) ^ j >- 4.J^3 
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O'. cX O'. (lx ^ W (lx 
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o dUU o (lx va-^ ^• 
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■ia....l< 3 iSij eAliT" ^ ^Ai ^ j[^ 3 (^^ eAi_Al*-. J 
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J,Ur (_ 51 a^ 1 J jtf-W O. tS'Xc- J aMI A^ J_jr7 


MS. 




MS. A£ .:i- ? Ac-J,3- ? 


3 MS. • 


MS. jl"l 


*■ MS 


d/.' 


^ AIS. jJ,A 

’ See about this genealogy— AViistenfekl, Ge.ntalogische Qiiethn der 
Arablschen Stdmme vnd Faniditn, lSo‘2. 

* I could not find this title in any book of reference. 
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TWO NOTES ON JAVANESE ARCHEOLOGY 

By J. PH. VOGEL, Ph.H. 

1. The Ship of Boro-budur 

rjiHE frontispiece plate of Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s recent 
work, Intercourse hetiveen India and the Western 
World (Cambridge, 1916),’^ gives a very fine reproduction 
of two bas-reliefs, placed one above the other, from the 
famous Javanese stupa of Boro-budur. The most con- 
spicuous object shown in the lower panel is a sailing 
vessel, which the unknown artist has rendered with 
remarkable skill and vigour, whilst the remaining portion 
of it exhibits some six men (apparently belonging to- the 
vessel in question) being hospitably received by another 
party of people whose quaint-shaped dwelling is visible 
in the background. The author, evidently with reference 
to this scene, has felt at liberty to label the illustration 
“ A Hindu Ship arriving at Java ”. 

I am not certain in what manner Mr. Rawlinson has 
arrived at the above interpretation ; but it is noteworthy 
that it closely agrees with the description given by 
Mr. E. B. Havell in his well-known work Indian 
Sculpture and Painting (London, 1908), where we find 
those same two bas-reliefs reproduced on plate xxxv. 
“ The subject of the panel below,” Mr. Havell says 
(p. 123), “with the splendid relief of a ship in full sail, 
seems to be connected with the history of the colonization 
of Java by Indians, which has been already narrated. 
The ship, magnificent in design and movement, is a 
masterpiece in itself. It tells more plainly than words 

^ The book was reviewed by Mr. J. Kennedy in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1916, pp. S4T ff. 
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the perils which the Prince of Gnjerat and his companions 
encountered on the long and difficult voyage from the 
west coast of India. But these are over now. The 
sailors are hastening to furl the sails and bring the ship 
to anchor. The contrast between the perils of the deep 
and the peaceful securitj' of the haven they have now 
reached is drawn with the same extraordinary strength 
and truth of feeling which characterize all these reliefs. 
The Prince, with his wife and child, have already landed, 
and the simple and charming group on the left shows 
their meeting with the inhabitants. They are kneeling 
before the Prince and receiving thankfully the presents 
which he brings. On the roof of the native house two 
doves sit billing and cooing.” 

We may perhaps assume that Mr. Eawlinson has simply 
accepted Mr. Ha veil’s able description of the scene without 
testing the correctness of the interpretation offered 
therein. The same seems to be the case with another 
author, Mr. Radhakumud Mookerji, who in his book 
Indian Shipping (London, 1912) has published an 
excellent photographic reproduction of the same sailing- 
vessel with the subscription “Indian adventurers sailing 
out to colonize Java ”. Mr. Mookerji’s book contains 
some six more pictures of ships from the Boro-budur 
sculptures, but these are all very poor reproductions 
taken from Dr. Leemans’ big, but unsatisfactory, work 
Borohoudour dans Vile de Java (Leiden, 1874).^ Beneath 
each of those six pictures Mr. Mookerji invariably repeats 
the bold assertion that the portrayed sculpture represents 
“ Indian adventurers sailing out to colonize Java ”. 

Now regarding the exact manner in which Hindu 
civilization was carried to Java we know unfortunately 

^ The third of these six (it will be found on the plate facing p. 48 in 
Mr. Mookerji’s book) represents in reality the same ship which we find 
on the frontispiece plate. A comparison of the two plates enables us to 
judge how very inadequate Dr. Leemans' reproductions really are. 
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very little indeed, but of this we may feel perfectly 
certain : what tlie artists of Boro-budur intended to 
picture has no relation whatever to the colonization of 
Java by the Hindus, but refers in reality to quite different 
subjects. In other words, the above-quoted identification 
is wholly unfounded. 

Thanks to the exertions of various scholars, the 
interpretation of the great majority of the wonderful 
Boro-budur sculptures has so far succeeded (those of the 
upper two galleries still remain a puzzle) that we may 
confidently assert that the scenes sculptured on the great 
monument of Java are purely religious in character, and, 
moreover, that the artists who in patient labour .set to 
work in order to adorn the gigantic stupa followed 
certain Buddhist texts wliich have, partly at least, been 
preserved to us down to the present day. A Dutch scholar, 
Mr. C. M. Pleyte, has shown in detail and in a perfectly 
convincing manner that of the double row, each of 1 20 
beautiful bas-reliefs, wliieh decorates the first, or lowermost, 
gallery', the upper series renders the Buddha t^akyamuni’s 
life (up to the delivering of the first sermon at Benares) 
exactly as it is described in the well-known Sanskrit 
work Lalitni'istara} Thus Mr. Pleyte, while very closely 
following the text, has been able to explain each of these 
120 sculptures. In the upper panel of Mr. Piawlinson's 
frontispiece plate we recognize the 86th scene of this 
Buddha series : it shows us the Bodhisattva's bath in the 
Nairahjana stream, as told in the 18th chapter of the 
Led itavistarar 

* C. JI. rieyte, D'n Bwhlha-hiifnih in d^n Sknlpluixn des T' mpels von 
lioro-lntdnr (Amitenlara, I'.lOl). Tlie Dutch author, in writing his book, 
has wisely chosen a language more generally understood than his native 
tongue. It is, indeed, much to be deplored that so many excellent 
studies devoted by Dutch scholars to the antiijuities of Java are. owing 
to their being written in the Dutch language, inaccessible to the great 
niajoritv of Indologists outside Holland. 

- In this upper panel Mr. Havell (op. cit., p. 1'2'2) wishes us to see 
“the story ot the conversion of the .lavanese to Buddhism in the 
JRAS. 1917. 21 
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Now as regards tlie lower row of sculptures, likewise 
arranged along the main wall of the first gallery and 
running parallel with the Buddha series, I may refer 
the reader to an excellent study by M. Alfred Foucher, 
the distinguished French scholar, whose authority on the 
subject of Buddhist art no one will doubtd M. Foucher 
has established that in this series the sculptor has 
illustrated certain edif\nng tales, nidanns and jdtahas, 
namely, the SudJutnakitmaruvaddna, the MCindhCitra- 
vaddna, the Sibijdtaku, the Rudrayandvadana, the 
Kiniiarajdtahi , and the Maitrahanydvaddna. The bas- 
reliefs illustrating these tales have been identified with 
full certainty from various literary sources, but no text 
is known in which they succeed each other in tlie same 
order as on the monument. In the present case we are, 
therefore, led to assume that the artist has here followed 
some collection of nUldnas a-nd jdtakas which is no longer 
extant. Considering the great popularity of such edifying 
stories, it seems plausible that other collections have 
existed besides the Divydvaddna and the A cudanumtaka, 
which have sur\ ived. 

However this may be, M. Foucher's researches have 
placed beyond doubt that the lower panel of IMessrs. Havell 
and Kawlinson’s plate (it is No. 8G of the Kiddna series, 
as the upper one is No. SO of the Buddha legend) refers 
to the concluding portion of the Riidrdyund.vadana 
(No. xxxvii of the Divyavadana). There we read of the 
two ministers Hiru and Bhiru, who, after having escaped 
by sea from Roruka, founded two cities named after 
them Hiruka and Bhiruka. It is the voyage and landing 
of Hiru which we find illustrated in our panel No. 86, 
whilst the landing of his colleague Bhiru is pictured in 

beautiful legenci that Buddha liiraself came over the sea, floating on 
a lotus-flower, to give his divine message to the people 

‘ A. Foucher, “ Note.s d'archeologie bouddhique. Le Stupa de Boro- 
budur ” ; BEFEO., tome ix, pp. 1 sqq., 1909. 
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the bas-relief No. 88, which is very similar in subject but 
decidedly inferior in artistic merit. (This No. 88 will be 
found reproduced in Mr. Mookerji’s Indian Shipp in<j on 
the plate facing p. 46. The other panel on this plate 
illustrates the Supdragajdtaha, being No. 14 of the 
JdtaJcamdld. As stated above, Mr. Mookerji inscribes both 
“ Indian adventurers sailing out to colonize Java” 1) 

Now it might be argued that, while granting that 
M. Foucher's interpretation is correct and the sculpture 
in question refers to legendary lore and not to a historical 
event, the unknown artist, when he undertook to illustrate 
the arrival of Minister Hiru’s ship, had before his mind's 
eye some familiar scene which he had witne.ssed himself 
in one of his Javanese ports, e.g. the landing of some 
Hindu merchants (or adventurers, if you like) from the 
Indian continent. This possibility must be conceded, but 
it is nothing but a possibility, and there would be just 
as much (or as little) ground for labelling the sculpture 
under discussion : The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing landing 
at Sri-bhoja ! 

That the sculptor did portray a sliip such as he knew 
in his da 3 'S, and such as he had seen with his own 
eyes, is a fact which no one will doubt, and which, 
apart from its artistic merit, renders the sculpture highh' 
interesting from an ethnographic point of view as well. 
But for the rest, we can onlj' reiterate that the subjects 
which we find illustrated on Buddhist monuments both 
in India and Java are invariably religious, and that the 
only safe method of identifving them is that followed 
with such signal success b\' M. Foucher and others : the 
comparison of the sculptured scenes with the sacred texts. 

2. The Heads of Chaxdi Bhi.ma 

On plate xli of Mr. E. B. Havell's well-known work 
Indian Sculpture and Painting (London, 1908), which 
has so vastl}' contributed to ensure a better appreciation 
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of Indian arb ainony both Europeans and Indians, ve find 
an excellent reproduction of two heads from the roof of 
the Javanese temple Chandi Bhima on the plateau of 
DiengJ The plate is labelled : Two heads of Bhima. In 
Mr. Havell's letterpress wo read the following comment : 

‘ Two ethnical types of extraordinaiy beauty and character 
are given in plates xli and xlii. The first two represent 
Bhima, one of the great lieroes of the Mahabluirata, 
famous for his strength and courage. They are taken 
from a temple dedicated to him on the plateau of Dieng, 
Central Java. The other is Buddha himself, also from Java. 

“At first sight the suggestion they give of ancient 
Egyptian or Greek art is almost startling. There is the 
greatness of line, splendid generalization, and profound 
abstraction of the best Egyptian sculpture, and all tlie 
refinement of Greek art. But the similaritj' comes only 
from the kinship which exists between all truly great 
works of art, for tliese tyj^es are wholly Indian. 

“ The contrast of the two characters is given with 
a depth of penetration which belongs only to the grandest 
portraiture. In Bhima’s head the artist, with a few bold, 
clearly drawn forms, shows us the born fighter and leader 
of men. In the large, square forehead, the full, firm jaw, 
the e\ms set wide apart, and the determined mouth — 
half-savage, even cruel when his blood is roused — we 
recognize a young Alexander, a fighter who knows his 
own strengtli and revels in it. All hi.s desires and aims 
are human, yet there is nothing low or brutal in his 
nature. He is a great national hero, a war-lord fit to 
lead and command a noble, free-born race.” 

The starting-point of Mr. Havell’s eloquent pa.ssage, 
it will be noticed, is the supposition that the two heads 

’ .\ view of this temple is given in .T.imes Fei-giisson's ITi^fort/ of 
Inrliriii and hadtrn Archih rtnre, rev. etl. (London, IDlUi. vol. ii. pi. xli.v. 
As the temples on the Dieng [Jnteau must have been Bralimamcal. the 
statement that the lieails in the sunken niches of the spue are Buddha 
head.s cannot be maintained 
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of Ills plate xli represent Bhiinasena or Bliima. the second 
of the tive Pandava brotliers. Presumably the name of 
Chandi Bhima has led 3[r. Havell to assume that the 
sanctuary to which it is applied must have been dedicated 
to Bhima, and, takiu”- this for granted, he has concluded 
that the heads which decorate the roof were meant to 
portray the hero in whose honour the temple was raised. 
Unfortunately both assumptions, as I will endeavour to 
show, are equally erroneous. 

Among the population of India there e.vists a very 
marked tendency to connect any ancient remains of 
unknown origin either with Rama or with the Pandavas. 
Thus it happens that popular belief credits those renowned 
heroes with the foundation of many a temple. Monoliths 
like the famous columns of Asoka are often popularly 
called “■ Bhimsen’s mace for it is particularly the 
gigantic and uncouth Bhimasena or Vrikodara (" Wolf- 
belly ”) who is the favourite of the lower classes. 
A well-known instance of this tendency is offered by 
the famous group of rock-cut temples (called nithfi 
or chariots) at Mamallapuram, .south of Madras. The 
principal of these so-called raths is named after Dharma- 
raja ( = Yudhishthira), the eldest of the five Pandava 
brothers, the next two to Bhima and Arjuna respectively, 
and the fourth (which is smallest in size) to Draupadi, 
whilst a fifth temple, which is situated apart from the 
others, is connected with the twins Nakula and Sahadeva. 

In reality these temples have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Pandavas and their common spouse Draupadi. 
T’hat the\^ cannot have been built by those legendary 
personages will hardly need to be demonstrated ; but there 

^ “The erection of the pillar [of Nuvandgavh],'’ Sir Alexander 
Cunningham says, “is ascribed to Uaja Blum Miiri. one of the live 
Pandava brother',, to whom mo^t of the pillars in India are now 
ascribed. I coukl not learn anything regarding the title of Man" 
(ASTh, vol. i, p. 74). 
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i.s positiv’e proof that they were not even dedicated to 
them. (As far as my knowledge goes, there is in the 
whole of India not a single instance of a temple dedicated 
to the Pandavas collectively or to anj^ of them separately.) 
From two inscriptions found on the so-called ro-tli of 
Dharmaraja it appears that this shrine was dedicated to 
Siva by the Pallava king Xarasimhavarmaii I, surnamed 
Mahamalla, who reigned in the first half of the seventh 
century of the Christian era and after whom the locality 
received its designation of ilamalla- (i.e. Mahamalla-) 
puram. There is some reason to assume that of the 
remaining four temples one was .sacred to Indra and 
another to Durga.‘ 

Let us now return to Java. When the Hindus came 
to the island, they carried with them their favourite sagas 
of Rama and of the Pandavas, embodied in the two great 
epics Mahabharata and Ramayana, and these tales became 
in Java as popular as they were on the Indian continent. 
Adaptations in the language of the country were made, 
but by far the most powerful means of popularizing them 
was the wayang, i.e. the Javanese puppet show. For the 
lakoiis. or plays enacted at this most favoured entertain- 
ment, were and are still preferablj’’ borrowed from the 
thrilling adventures either of Rilma or of the Pandavas. 
Thus we may account for the remarkable circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the wholesale conversion of the 
Javanese to Islam, those Pagan personages have remained 
the national heroes of Java up to the present day. In 
fact, among the natives of Java it is firmly believed that 
those ancient princes lived and reigned nowhere else but 
in their island. 

So it can be readily understood how, owing to that 
same tendency which we noticed in India proper, popular 
imagination has sought to connect the leading personages 
of the great epic with the group of ancient temples found 
' Cf. ASR. for 1910-11, p. J4. 
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on the Dieng plateau in Central Java, of which the 
Chandi Bhiina is one of the best preserved and the most 
remarkable. It is, indeed, a curious repetition of what 
jve have had occasion to notice witli regard to the so- 
called '■ Seven Pagodas ” on the Coroinaiidel coast. Thus 
on the Dieng, too, each of the temples is ascribed to 
a particular hero of the Mahabharata, It is peculiar!}'- 
interesting that not only Yudhisthira (or Puntadeva, as 
he is called in Java), Arjuna, and Bhiraa — in fact quite 
a number of the chief heroes of the epic of India — have 
each their sanctuary assigned to them, but among the 
smaller and more ruined shrines there are three allotted 
to, and named after, the purely Javanese figures of Semar 
and his two sons Petruk and Nalagareng, who are the 
clowns of the wai/anr/. Here also the influence of the 
wayang, to wliich reference has been made above, is 
therefore unmistakable. 

About the real history of the Dieng temples very little 
is known. ^ From inscriptions found in the neighbourhood 
it has been surmised tliat the Dieng buildings are among 
the earliest Hindu monuments of Central Java and 
possibly date back to about 800 a.d. The images which 
have come to liglit here are not Buddhist, but Brahmanical, 
and more particularly k'aiva, in character. Anyhow, this 
much is certain ; that the designations of Chandi Punta- 
deva, Arjuiia, Bhima, etc., by wliicli these edifices are 
nowadays known, are merely popular names which possess 
no more value for their origin and history than is the case 
with the five rock-cut shrines of Mamallapuram. 

As to the quaint decoration of the roof, consisting of 
human heads peeping out of horse-shoe arched niches, 
it is undoubtedly one of the many elements of Javanese 
art which were borrowed from India. In the early 

^ Cf. Dr, R. D. M. Verbeek's List of Antiquities of Jam. published 
in the Proceedings o£ the Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, 
vol. xlvi, 1891. 
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Buddhist monuments of the Indian continent we can 
trace the origin of this decorative device. I may draw 
special attention to the great brick temple of Bhitargaon, 
Cawnpore district, the roof of wliich is adorned in the 
same curious fashion. We find such heads also in the 
Pallava temples of Mamallapuram, and in this instance 
we may perhaps assume a clo.se connexion with Javanese 
architecture. 

Supposing, therefore, for a moment that the Chandi 
Bhima had in reality been dedicated to Bliima the 
Pandava (for which assumption, as we saw, there exists 
no proof), even then it would be a lash and unwarrantable 
conclusion that the heads u.sed to decorate the roof should 
necessarily portray the deified hero. Whatever then the 
artistic merit of these sculptures may be — a matter in 
which we are ready to acknowledge Mr. Havell s judgment 
— we seriously apprehend that the heroic character 
which he discerns in these beads has in a measure been 
suggested by an assumption which cannot be accepted 
as correct. 



^[ISC E LL CO M M [IN I C A T [ONS 

THE WIND, THE PHffiXIX, AND A STRING OF SHELLS 

The latest contribution of that brilliant antiquarian, 
M. Lo Cheii-yii, to our knowledge of the primitive 
pictographj'' of the Cliinese race is, paradoxical though it 
seems, the publication in a small and admirabh' printed 
volume of one thousand unknown characters occurring in 
the several collections of inscribed hone fragments to which 
he has had access. But this formidable body of signs as 
yet uudeciphered must not be allowed to eclipse the 
luminous results of what the late Dr. Legge might have 
termed the " brightly intelligent ” labours of this Oriental 
scholar in previous books and pamphlets. To those results 
I liope to return at a later date. The present note deals 
with three particular words and their cliaracters, the 
earliest history of which was obscure or wanting, but can 
now- be fully elucidated. The latter process, however, 
raises certain points of archaic Chinese phonology, and 
also of natural history, which I am not competent to 
decide. It would be g-atifying if, for example, these 
notes should fall under the eyes of IM. Pelliot or 
M. Karlgren. and elicit their opinions under the former 
head. 

The three words in question arc feng, wind, feng, a bird 
commonly rendered by “phoenix'’, and J^eng, associate, 
friend, and in a special sense, a number of precious shells 
forming in ancient times a unit of value, and once 
graphically represented by a double string or load carried 
on the shoulder. The modern characters are respectively 
fhig, and 49 peng. I will take these in 

order. 

1. Feag ®1,. It is noticeable that authenticated 
instances of this character were not hitherto forthcoming 
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of earlier date than the Han dynasty (b.C. 206-A.D. 220), 
and by authenticated I mean such as can be verified in 
published texts on vessels of copper or bronze. So also 
savs Lo Chen-yii, Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i Kao Shih, p. 38, 
The character does not appear on ancient bronzes. ” 

Tiie SkiiO Wen’s analysis of the character is, “Composed 
of [/aii. but in combination used for c/thniy, insects, 
grubs, and Jh /h'h as the phonetic.” But what have 
insects to do with the wind ? And how can a syllable fan 
be phonetic for one pronounced feng ? On the first point 
Hsii Shen merely observes, M, Si ^ f^ng tung ch’ung 
sheng, When the winds blow, then the grubs grow,” — an 
explanation of the You-must-say-so??ief/<.t«y kind, a.s, it 
seems. 

As to the phonetic side of Hsti Shen’s statement, which 
at first appears unconvincing, my comment must be 
guarded and brief. The investigations of Tuan Yii-ts'ai 
on the rhyme system of the Booh of Odes show that feng, 
wind, and fan, all, rhymed in the Odes. Both fall under 
Tuan’s seventh category, an(J judging from the other 
words in that class, probably ended in m, preceded by 
a vowel sound, perhaps the e of the Wadean system. The 
initial I leave alone, hoping to elicit expert opinion. 

The Shuo Wen terminates its entry by an alleged 
ancient form, shown in the Plate, Fig. 1. 

We should note finally a character occurring once 
in the C/ioic Li (Book 18, par. 4), in the phrase |jg 
feng sltUh, “ I’asterisme qui preside au vent,” as Biot 
translates. This is considered a variant of /euf/, and 
is to be found nowhere else. 

Such, I believe, was substantially all that could be learnt 
of the history of the character for “ wind ”, until the 
exhumation of the Shang dynasty bone relics heralded 
a most unexpected discovery. This is, that in the most 
ancient times fing, wind, was written not by a special 
character of its own, but by borrowing that of the 
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homoplionous word feag, phcenix. There can be no 
donbt of this, the texts are conclusive. Inquiries by the 
Shang Sovereigns as to the weather are common, and 
especially they desired to know whether in sacrificing, 
travelling, or limiting, thev would encounter rain " or 
“ liigh winds The customary phrase for the latter was 
^ IS. [sit!]. Koih ta feng, which on the face of it seems 
to, but does not mean, “ to encounter great phoenixes. " 
This will introduce us to 

2. Feng [i^. I do not know who first translated 
by '‘phoenix'’. But I suspect that whoever it was, 
was influenced more by the similarity of the name to the 
first syllable of the word ‘'phcenix” than by any evidence 
drawn from Chinese sources. Professor Giles, in his essay 
“Who was Si Wang Mu?” {Adversaria Sinica, Xo. 1, 
pp. 9-12), argues in favour of the peacock as the true 
original of the bird feng, and we shall shorth' see what 
support the theory can draw from the ancient shape of 
the character. But first we must hear the SJmo iron’s 
pronouncement on its composition and ancient forms. 
“ It is made up,” says Hsii Shen, referring to the Lesser 
Seal character, “ of niao, bird, and Ji, fan, as the 
phonetic. The ancient form * is pictographic. When the 
feng fiies, all the birds follow in myriads. So [the 
character] is used for the syllable p'eng in p eng fang, 
confederates, fellow-members. [Fig. 3 on Plate = modern 

p'ewj] is also an ancient form of feng. ’ 

It is important to appreciate what it is the author of 
the Slmo Wen, rightly or wrongly, a,sserts in the foregoing 
piassage. In the first place he says that the characters 
J|g p’fng and p eng. in their earlier phases given by 
him, were both "ancient forms ’ of [H, feng, the mj’thical 
bird. And we may note here with regard to fljj peng, 
that the mediaeval scription of this. Fig. 4 on Plate, is also 
about midway between the modern and ancient versions. 

^ For wliicli see Piute, Fig. *2. 
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It i.s tlie mode in whicli is always written in the text 
of the ^ ^ iK; Liu Shu Ku. of the late Sung di’nasty. 
If the Shuo Wen i.s right (and I am not concerned to 
dispute it), how is it the three characters do not liave 
the .same sound ? This graphic triuitarianism of three 
characters but one word, reiiuires more explanation tlian 
Hsii Sheu has given it. If, for instance, (|[ feng once 
upon a time had a labial surd or sonant initial, or if 

p'eng and Jill p'eiig once commenced with a labiodental 
spirant (/), -which .seems less likely, all would be -well. 
Here again the phonetic experts’ opinion would be 
valuable. 

Next, the Slmo Wen rightly claims that its first 
ancient form, Fig. 2 on Plate, is pictographic. It is, and 
we shall see immediately the Shang dynasty confirmation 
of it. But Hsli Shell's next words, When the /e)ig flies 
all the birds follow in myriads, so the character is used 
for 2^ eng-t ang, confederates,’’ prove that he entirely 
misunderstood the graphic significance of the ancient 
form. If the reader will look at Fig. 2 on the Plate, he 
will note three lines of doubled arrowheads directed to 
a curved bounding outline. These three lines of arrow- 
heads Hsii Shell evidently interpreted as flights of birds 
winging their way to the feng ! In fact, however, these 
are the long tail-coverts of the bird disposed in an 
unusual way. 

Lastly, the author of the Shuo IPcii seems not to have 
considered the word jy’eiig, confederates, identical with 
the word feng, the bird, for otherwise he would hardly 
have used the expre.ssion ^ ‘M ^ Ku i irei 

peng fang tzu, “so [the old form] is used for the word 
'p eng in p’eng-fang, confederates.’’ He thought that the 
bird character was borrowed to write the (piite, or nearly, 
homophonous word for “ confederates”. 

\\ o are now in a position to understand how the matter 
stood before the exhumation and examination of the 
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Honan relics, and to appreciate the light thrown by the 
latter on the points in doubt. Here are three examples 
from the Bone inscriptions. The first is from Lo Chen-yu’s 
collection, illustrated in his Yiii Hua Shii Ch i. ch. 2, 
p. 30, .see Plate, Fig-. 5. This is, in form, the archaic 
character for fCit'J, the mythical bird, but is here 
bon owed to write /’eap, wind, as the context shows. The 
second is from my own collection. H. 352, Plate, Fig. 6, 
and stands undoubtedly for the more rareh' occurring 
word for the bird, as the text proves, which is in modern 
guise K M ^ -T SL $ ^ <^hih. 

“the record of happine.ss(?) many sons, the arrives. 
The third is also from my collection, and I insert it 
because it affords a corroboration of tlie first of the SJiuo 
irc)i.'s ancient forms (see Plate, Fig. 1), and i.s also strong 
evidence of the Chinese author's misunderstanding of its 
graphic significance. On H. 555 we find the form shown 
in the Plate, Fig. 7, where the long feathers appear to 
point forward, not backward, the reason for which I 
suggest below. 

In these three examples we should first notice in Fig. 5 
the small detached element at the right side. This i.s, bj’ 
itself, nothing but the modern Jl /'«u, all, apparently used 
as a phonetic, and represents the two upper confining 
strokes, with their enclosed horizontal line, of the modern 
(and mutatis mutandis Lesser Seal) character [fj, fen;/. 

Next, we observe that the bird form at the left is not 
the earh’ shape of ju’uo, bird, at all, but a different and 
more elaboi'ate symbol. It is a pictogram, and I suggest 
that it strongly confirms Professor Giles' opinion referred 
to above, that fe'nij was the peacock. F'or observe the 
cre.st or aigrette on its head (from wliich Pavo crisfutus 
takes its scientific name), rendered .sometimes, not always, 
b\' the old shape of ^ hsin, in virtue of what we may 

' Hence 1 cannot accept Lo's remark, loc. fit., p. 3S, tliat “in the 
oracular bentence.s all the instances of have the meaning ot wind “. 
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call the principle of cy-pres shorthand. Lo Chen-yii is at 
a loss here, and confesses (Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i K'ao Shih, 
p. 37), that ‘‘there must have been in ancient times an 
explanation for this, which we have now no means of 
ascertaining I think we have, as above indicated. We 
must also note that the Lesser Seal and modern forms in 
writing niao, bird, took refuge in a convenient graphic- 
opportunism. Again, we ma\' particularly take note of 
the two small circles on the tail feathers, which I suggest 
are the characteristic ej'es of peacock feathers. 

In the second variant, Fig. 6, we find no ancillary 
A fan at the side, nor is the crest indicated. 

The third variant (and there are other examples like it) 
is marked by the forward-pointing feather-shafts. This 
feature, I believe, must be explained by the striking action 
of the peacock in sweeping forward its tail-coverts when 
about to display the arc of its magnificent plumes. 

3. P’eiig Jig. Want of space consh'ains me now to 
dogmatic brevity with this character. The main point is 
that a whole series of ancient forms, from a vigorous but 
clumsy pictogram of a man shouldering a double string of 
shells, to an insipid, stylized, and exhausted character, 
have existed and have died out. See the Plate, Figs. 8 
to 16. Their modern development should have been some 
such shape as , virtually identical with one of the 
oldest forms, but instead, as we have already seen, an 
ancient variant of feng, phamix, otherwise peacock, 
has been substituted from tbe Lesser Seal onwards. 

What were, and v, -hence came these shells, and why did 
the old-time Chinese prize them ? 


Explan.ation of Figures in Pl.vte. 

1. Shno U'en'b ancient form of png, wind. 

2. Shuo Jre7i’s first ancient form of tej, png, “phoenix,” 

3. Shuo iron’s second ancient torm of ^ png, “phoenix.” 

4. Mediaeval scription of ^ v’eiig, confederates ; also string of shells. 
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Ancient Chinese C'hak.vi te.us kkeekued to in text ok 
“The Wind, the Pikenix, ami a Sthino of Shells". 
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5. Honan Bone form of feng, so-called pliienix. here used for the 
homophonous word Jeng, wind. Cited from the Yin Hsd Shu Ch'i, 
ch. 2, p. 30. 

6. Another Bone variant of j||[ feng, here used for the bird. Cited 
from H. 352. 

7. Another Bone variant of ^ /eoj, whether used for Bi or 
uncertain. Cited from H. 555. 

8. Pictogram of unidentified word (treated as = -^ izu, son, by the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan), representing ‘'a son shouldering two strings of 
shells", Yuan Yuan, ch. 1, p. 8. Embodies early foim of m p'tng, 
strings of shells. 

9. Pictogram of unidentilied word (treated as = tzii, son, by the 

Choyokaku Ji Kan), representing “a son shouldering two strings of 
shells ", Yuan ch. 1, p. 25. Linearization has set in. 

10. Pictogram of unidentified word (treated as = tztf. son, by the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan), representing “a son grasping strings of shells 

Yuan, ch. 4, p. 8. Linearization has become acute. 

11. From a facsimile inscription published by \Vu Shih-fen in his 

Chan Ku Lu Chin Wen chiian 3. p^n 1. p. S3. 

Xote the upper element, which I believe to represent the shoulder, but 
this is not suggested by Chinese authorities. 

12. From the same work, chiian 3, pen 1 , p. 65. Represents the three 
characters £ + 49 icu shih p'ing='‘ 50 strings of shells ", combined 
in a graph. 

13. Same work, chiian 2, pen 3, p. 74. P'eng, strings of shells. 

14. Same work, chiian 3, pen 1, p. 40 = + m shih p'eng, 10 string.s 

of shells. 

15. Honan Bone form of J|5 p eng. Cited from the Yin ITsit Shu Ch'i, 
ch. 1, p. 30. 

16. Honan Bone form of 9/J p tng. Cited from the Fin Hsu Shu Ch'i, 
ch. 5, p. 10. 

L. C. Hopkins. 


THE METKES OF HAFIZ AND ATISH 
A statistical comparison has been recently made by me 
of the metres used by Iltifiz in his Persian ghazals and 
those employed by the Lucknow Urdu poet Mir Haidar 
‘All Atish (or Atash, as the word indicating his takJiallun 
is variously pronounced), and the results are not, I venture 
to think, devoid of interest, as they bring out into strong 
relief the popularity both in Persian and Urdu poetry 
of certain meti'es and the total or comparative neglect of 
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othei’s. In the printed Calcutta edition of Hatiz there 
are 573 ghazals, and by a curious coincidence the number 
in the Lucknow lithographed text of Atish is almost 
exactly the same, being 571. The following is an anah’sis 


of the metres : — 

Hakiz. 

Atish 

Ramal . 

.... 201 . 

. . 271 

Mujtass 

.... 14.5 . 

. . 49 

Muzfiri' 

.... 104 . 

. . 120 

Hazaj . 

.... 87 . 

. . 108 

Khaflf . 

.... 11 . 

. . 9 

Eajaz . 

.... 11 . 

. . — 

Mutaqarib 

5 

5 

IMunsarih . 

.... 4 . 

. . 2 

Sarl‘ 

.... 1 . 

— 

Tawil . . 

.... 1 . 

— 

Kamil . . 

— 

. . 1 


Total . 5 1 3 oil 

The noteworthy features are the marked prominence 
of the Ramal metre, which has become accentuated in 
the modern poet, and the decrease in the Diwan of the 
latter of the use of the Mujtass, which appears very 
frequently in the Persian poet’s Diwan. It will be seen 
that several metres, e.g. the Muqtazab, the Mutadarik, 
the three later Persian metres known as Jadid, Qarib, 
and Mushakil, and the three Arabic metres Basit, Wafir, 
and Madid do not appear in the list at all. The Arabic 
metre Tawil only appears in a ghazal of Hafiz (Xo. 368) 
which is written entirely in Arabic, but Atish has com- 
posed a ghazal (Xo. 248 at p. 107 in the Lucknow edition) 
in the Kamil metre, the use of which is almost entirely 
confined to Arabic, the fourth and sixth Mu‘allaqas, for 
instance, out of the famous seven Suspended Poems 
being composed in that metre. This ghazal begins as 

follows, the metre consisting of repeated eight 

times w — w — ). 
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ijL»S jA 

i-U iju.^ Jjfi aj (j^A jAj i)j^ »3 

It may be noted that instances of the use of the 
modern metres Jadid, Qarib, and Mushakil are veiy rare. 

I have been unable to trace any use of the Jadid and 
Mushakil metres, but in a collection of extracts from the 
works of a modern Persian poet named Shaibani, M'hich 
was published at Constantinople (Islambul) in 1308 
Hijri (^1890-1 A.D.), I have found two cases in Mdiicli 
the Qarib metre has been employed. 

The Salim or complete form of this metre is 

^ 1 '^ 1 

— ^ — — I ), but the form used by Shaibani is the type 
known to Eastern prosodians as Qarib-i-Akhrab-i-Makfuf, 

i.e. ^r^c-ls J I w — — ^ \ 

— w I ). The poems found at pp. 162 and 225 

of the edition mentioned are both \vritten in this metre, 
the opening lines of them being as follows : — 

“A-.* 3 aIV A_i 

No rose blossoms like his face in the garden, nor does the tulip 
burst open like his lips in the meadow. 

C..,jS 3 y* cJilj 

Until the ringlets of my beloved one began to tremble, musk 
and ambergris did not become cheap in the city. 

R. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S. 


JRAS. 1917. 
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SEKAPIS, ISIS, AND MITHRAS AS ESSAYS TOWARDS 
A EYIVERSAL RELIGION 

Mr. Legge's book, Forernnnera and Rivals of 
Christ ianiti/, suggests certain questions of mucli interest. 
How far were the Alexandrian divinities and 3Iithras 
true attempts at a universal religion ? In what respects 
did they fail ? And were they ever serious rivals to 
Christianity ? The origin and spread of these cults, so 
far as they are known, can be studied in the writings 
of Cumont and La Faye. It still remains for us to 
consider their relation to the times and the general trend 
of religious belief. How far did they satisfy the general 
religious conscience of the age and its demand for alaiger 
simthesis ? 

The Alexandrian divinities and Mithras (for I may 
omit the Orphics) were an advance on the religions which 
preceded them. They w^ere monotheistic too in a way, 
and highly popular among certain classes. So far they 
resembled Christianity. Moreover, like Christianity, they 
had to contend against Roman ideals and the state 
religion, although, being naturalistic religions, they easily 
made their peace with the Greco-Roman world. But 
they did not pave the way for Christianity ; it was the 
Empire itself which did so. And it did this in two ways. 
First, it made the ideas of individuality and humanitj’' 
predominant factors in the social fabric. And second, it 
inclined the world to accept a new religion from the East. 

1. The conception of individuality, and with it of 
humanity, is foreign to primitive societies. The need of 
self-defence is pressing, and it is c.ssential to preserve the 
solidarity of the tribe or state. Now religion is the 
strongest bond of union. Pagan .society, therefore, at 
least all society of the Aryan type, is founded on the 
religion of the state and of the family. The individual 
has no place in it. He may believe what he pleases — that 
is his concern — but he must join in the public worship of 
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the family and state, for neglect to do so would endanger 
the community, and of such neglect Paganism was never 
tolerant. With the idea of individuality the idea of 
humanity is equally in abeyance. In a pagan state the 
nearest of kin are not the human groups, with which 
indeed the communit}'- is frequently at war {homo homini 
hijms), hut the gods of the upper world, and animals in the 
lower. These are the nearest of kin. the real protectors and 
helpers of the state, and between gods, men, and animals 
there is a constant passing and repassing of souls.^ 

These ideas were already outworn when Alexander 
appeared. Alexander and his successors shattered the 
old social fabric ; they sought to commingle Greeks and 
barbarians in one common mould, and they united them 
in one common despotism. Alexander transferred the 
boundaries of Europe for a thousand years from the 
.L'Egean to the Euphrates, and throughout tliis region 
the idea of individuality began to emerge; the individual 
man became of primary importance. The firstfruits of 
the new regime appear in the ethical teacliing of Zeno 
and Epicurus; it is addre.ssed to the individual; and if 
men are to be classified to-day as Platonists or Aristotelians 
in their speculations, they are either Stoics or Epicureans 
in practice. But the Hellenistic age as a whole was one 
of ceaseless wars and sen.selcss turmoil ; the new-fangled 
divinity of the kings excited the laugliter of their 
flatterers; ^lacedonian admirals sailed up and down the 
Hilgean, erecting altars to Impiety ; and among the 
Hellenes the action of the time-spirit was destructive in 
the main, so far as religion was concerned. It paved the 
way fora new spiritual world; it did little to build it up. 

But when the Roman emperors introduceil order and 
fixed laws and a universal peace, and when constant 

^ Oi’ifren c. Cels, iv', 96, quotes Celsus to the etfect that ‘‘Many of the 
atiimals claim to have ideas of Cod’’, and “the irrational animals are 
nearer the society of God [than men] ". 
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iiitercoininunication began between eveiy part of the 
^lediterranean world, tire religious spirit, which had never 
left the Orientals or the Western world (except for a brief 
revolutionary period), r-easserted itself and developed on 
the lines of individuality and universality, with which the 
political fabric was pregnant. With these ideas there 
came, almost of necessity, a moral reformation ; and thus 
the importance of the individual and the idea of humanity 
emerged into daylight as fundamental factors of the 
general conscioxrsness. A similar process is going on in 
India before our eyes ; similar causes produce similar 
effects. 

Now the belief in the value of the soul, of the 
individual, and of humanity is the necessary antecedent 
of every universal religion. A universal religion appeals 
to all men ; it postulates, therefore, the value of the 
individual and the unity of mankind. And this appeal is 
necessarily a moral one, since morality is the only law 
binding upon all. A universal religion brings with it 
a new outlook on the world, new standards of conduct, 
new ethical ideas. In paganism a man’s private beliefs 
count for nothing ; in a universal religion they are 
everything. And for his kith and kin he no longer has 
animals and gods, but his fellow-men. The history of 
religion in the Roman Empire during the first three 
centuries of our era is the history of the transition from 
the one set of ideas to the other, an immense revolution in 
Avhich one hundred and twenty million souls took part. 

2. Another notable feature of the times was the conflict 
between the Greco-Roman and the Oriental (mainlv the 
Semitic) world ; and in this contest the superior vitality 
of the Oriental cults became manifest. The Greek 
philosophers had succeeded in dissolving all faith in the 
popular gods among the educated classes of the West. 
But a pagan state could not afford to be without a religion. 
Virgil, most religious of ancient poets, ushered in the 
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new era ; Augustus put the seal o£ the state to religious 
observances ; and from the second century a.d. the 
philosopliers set themselves to recast the ancient deities. 
The licentiousness and disorder of the Homeric gods had 
shocked the philosophic mind. The philosophers therefore 
strove to coniine them in a well-regulated and respectable 
Pantheon, where they might become changed characters 
and give a proper account of themselves. The old god.s had 
been capricious and often disorderh^ hut always powerful, 
and able to perform all that was required of them. As 
reformed characters they tended to become departmental 
deities, ruling under the superintendence of a general 
providence over the several energies of nature. This 
satisfied the philosophers but not the multitude. The old 
gods thus came to be in a state of un.stab]e equilibrium. 
They lost much of their personal vigour and vitalit}’ ; 
they ceased to be real. What they still retained was 
their glamour. Although grown nebulous and rarified, 
they represented the ideals of a glorious antiquity ; and it 
was the business of philosophy to justify their existence. 

The Semitic god was the exact opposite. He too had 
originally been a tribal deity with a local habitation, but 
in process of time he had become a personal god who 
accompanied his worshippers wdierever they went. The 
Greek and Roman gods accommodated themselve.s wdth 
difficulty to the needs of the individual; they were too 
great and majestic to be interested in the fate of every 
sorry client. But the Semitic god was a personal god in 
the fulle.st sense. He ivas able and willing to help, a very 
real god ; “omnipotens” and “aeternus ” were hi.s common 
epithets, but his commonest was ded? eV/J/coof, the hearer 
and answerer of prayer. 

Thus the Semites carried their particular Baal or Adon 
with them, and they were great travellers. The S\’riaus 
swarmed throughout the West. They were soldiers, 
merchants, and slaves, professional men, musicians, mimes. 
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and hetairie. The great jurist Ulpian was a Syrian, and 
so was the architect oi Trajan s pillar and forum. The 
Jews were even more numerous. They formed a con- 
.siderable part of the population of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Crete, Egypt, and the Cyrenaica ; in Rome they had 
seventeen stmagogues ; and they had colonies in Spain. 
The White Syrians and Cappadocians of Asia Minor, 
although not Semites, were largeh’ Semitized ; and they 
too went westwards in numbers. The native Egyptians 
alone seldom left their country, and of the purely 
Egyptian religion there was no great propaganda. But 
the rest were ardent believers and zealous prosehdizers ; 
and the god they brought was an individual god, who 
cared for hi.s votaries, and nothing for their origin. 

These Oriental religions were mysterious and strange ; 
their gods were real, their worshippers sincere. The 
Greeks had long looked on the East as the home of 
religious thought and profound spiritual ideas. From it 
came the Chaldsean astrologers, the Jewish fortune- 
tellers, the Magi with their incantations. It was the land 
of the Sibyl, of Zoroaster and Hystaspes, and the other 
authors of prophetic hooks. Tliis satisfied the populace. 
For the educated the East had a still greater significance, 
for from it came those profound ideas of God and the 
soul, of sin, expiation, and redemption, which made up 
what has been called the Oriental philosophy of religion. 
Pau.sanias accredited the Chaldmans and the Indian Magi 
{sic) with the discovery of the immortality of the soul.^ 
“ The barbarians,” says Celsus, '• excel in the discovery of 
religious doctrines (Boyfiara), but the Greeks surpass them 
in judging and establishing tho.se truths, and in adapting 
them to the pi’actice of virtue.”- 

^ Pausuniiis, iv, 32. 4 : tyw 5e XoASaious Kai ’li'Swp tous /uayot/s irpurovs ol5a 
eiirSvras ws addifarus i(TTiv dydpwirou 

^ Ongeii c. CeN. i, 2: iKavous eupuy ^uy/xara rous ^ap^dpovs, Kp'ivai Se 
<cai $e$atw(Ta<rdaiKai d.(TK?}Tai irphs aper^v rd virh d,a6ij/oi/es 
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We liave therefore two general currents of thought 
which paved the way for a universal religion that 
should come from the East. The I.siac and Mithraic cults 
and Christianity were, each in their M'ay and degree, 
religions of this class. Thev had the same obstacles to 
overcome — the conservative Roman spirit, the antique 
"‘pietas”, the reformed Hellenic pantheon, and the theology 
of the schools. And their problem was the same — how to 
reconcile their complete or qualitied universalism with the 
ideals of antiquity. Mithras was saved from per.secution 
b}' his obscurity : ho made no show until the submergence 
of the ancient ideals witli the last of the Antonines 
broke down the barrier. But neither the Isiac cult nor 
Christianity gained a footing in Rome without a .struggle. 
The temples of Isis were more than once destroyed under 
the later Republic, and Tiberius crucitled the priests. 
Nero was the first to admit Isis within the pomcerium, 
and Hadrian gave Serapis and Isis a place in his 
Tiburtine villa — the only foreign gods he admitted there. 
Commodus, a son worthy of Faustina, gave the rein to all 
the foreign religions ; his favourite Marcia protected 
the Christians, and Commodus himself was initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis and of IMithras. He cele- 
brated his initiation into each with his accustomed 
brutality ; in the one case by a cruel laceration of the 
priests, in the other by a homicide. All three religions 
triumphed in the end. Caracalla erected a magnificent 
temple to the Egyptian goddess ; Diocletian and his 
group placed themselves under the patronage of 
Mithras ; and Constantine made Christianity the state 
religion. 

In the course of this historical evolution all three 
religions pursued much the .same path ; beginning with 
the middle and the lower class, they spread to the 
highest. And they had many points of superficial 
resemblance. If the Christians baptised, so did the 
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priests of Serapis and of Mithras^ ; in the case of !Mitliras 
it was a baptism of blood — -the taurobolium of Asia 
Minor.’ They all had their period of probation for the 
novices, and in the case of Mithras the probation was 
severe.^ Initiation into the Isiac mysteries ended witli 
a nocturnal banquet, the coena Serapiaca.^ The initiates 
of Mithras had a holy meal in which mystic words were 
spoken over bread and a cup of water.“ Tlie priests of 
Isis used a written liturgy ; they prayed for the Prince, 
the Senate, the Knights, and the Roman people, for those 
at sea, and for the welfare of all thino-s throucrhout the 
empire.® The worshippers of Mithras called themselves 
brethren ( fratres) and their elders fathers {iXLtres). The 
priests delivered discourses.^ If Mithras sprang out of 
a cave, our Saviour was born — so popular tradition ran — 
in a cave in Bethlehem.® 

' Tertullian, de Baptismo, 5: “Nam et sacrisquibusdara per lavacrum 
initiaiibur Isidis aUcuius aut Mithrae.” Apuleius, Metamorph. xi, 23, 
describes the baptismal service of Isis ; “ Stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit (sacerdos) ad proximas balneas, et prius sueto lavacro traditum 
praefatus deum veniam purissime circumrorans abluit. ” 

^ For the taurobolium and its origin v. Cumont, Mysteries of Mithra, 
pp. 180-1. The idea is conveyed in an inscription : “ taurobolis 
criobolioque in aeternum renatus.” But the taurobolium was sometimes 
repeated after twenty years. The taurobolium had originally been the 
magical transference of physical energy from the bull to the man ; it 
now conveyed spiritin-il life. 

* The Isiac novice lived sparingly for ten days, drinking no wine and 
avoiding all animal food (Apul. Met. xi, 23). The novice of Mithras 
had to pass through eighty trials, and some of them were said to be 
terrifying. 

^ Tertull. Apol. 39. 

^ Justin M. Apol. i, 66; Spros itol wartipiov SSaros ti'Sctoi eV rair tou 
ixvovti.il/ov TfKfTais ptr iinXoyatv rivuv. Tertullian, de praescnpt. haeret. , 
c. 40 : (Mithra) “ celebrat et panis ohlationem.’’ 

® Apuleius, Met. xi, 17. The service concluded with the unintelligible 

words aoio. acpecta. A conjectural, but not a proliable, emendation which 
I have somewhere seen is Aaois aiptais — ite, missa est. 

Ju.stin M. Dial. c. Tryph. 70: Aucciloirpa|tas yap Xjyovs Kai irap’ e)l6iru?r 
AfYf'recti erexvairai/To (Mithrae mvsteriorum antistites) 

« Op. cit. 78, and in various other passages. Cf. Protevaiigelium 
Jacobi. ^ 
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In the race for supremacy the Alexandrian divinities 
and Mithras had two great advantages. They rvere — 
especially Mithras — the most syncretistic of religions in 
a syncretistic age. ready to borrow from every quarter 
and, next, they were naturalistic religions, which found 
a ready support in the natural theology of the schools. 
They were monotheistic too in a way; the\’ were popular; 
and they had a moral code ; they enjoined certain rules of 
life. ^Vhy, then, did thej’ fail ? To answer this we must 
see what their monotheism, their popularity, and their 
morality amounted to. 

Mr. Legge lavs some stress on their monotheism. What 
does it come to i Take the Alexandrian divinities first. 
Isis announces herself in Apuleius’ romance : “■ En adsum 
tuis commote, Luei, precibus, rerum naturae parens, 
elementorum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies 
initialis, summa numinum, regina Manium, prima 
caelitum, deorum dearumque facies uniformis, quae 
caeli luminosa culrnina, maris salubria flamina. inferum 
deplorata silentia nutibus meis dispense : cuius numen 
unicum multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multiiugo 
totus veneratur orbis.” ^ She was the great mother of 
Pessinus, Minerva at Athens, the Venus of Paphos, and 
so forth. Do we not seem to hear the very language of 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gitfi ? An oft-quoted inscription 
puts it more briefly ; “ Te tibi una quae es omnia. And 
what of Serapis, the consort of Isis? He was everywhere 
equated with the chief god of the place ; ho was Pluto 
and Dionysus and Zev<; 'HXioi; f^eyas ; he was the Deus 
invictus, the Preserver ; he embraced all the vods, 
“ Serapis Pautheos." Heaven was his head, hi.s body the 
sea, earth his feet, and his eye was the sun. Like Vishnu 
and Siva, Isis had a thousand names, and all the gods were 
embraced in Serapis. The monotheism of the Alexandrian 
divinities is scarcely so pronounced as that of the Hindu. 

^ Apuleius. Metiimorplioses. xi, o. 
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The Serapis-Isis cult was an Alexandrian creation ; 
Alexandria was the exchange mart of the world’s traffic : 
and Alexandrian merchants spread the fame of Serapis 
along all the routes of commerce from Xuniidia and the 
Rhone to Persia and the Panjab. Ultimatelj' the cultus 
found its chief seats in Southern Italy and Greece, in the 
islands of the Aigean, and on the coasts washed by it. 
In Rome it had magnificent temples and many followers, 
at first chiefly among the freedwomen and the demi- 
monde, but afterwards among the aristocracy, male as 
well as female, for Egyptians were in request as medicine 
men, and Serapis was noted as a healer. The world of 
Serapis and Isis was limited to the world which was under 
the mercantile or philosophic influence of Alexandria ; it 
was purely Greek ; and it flourished most under the 
Antonines. As the influence of Alexandria declined, .so 
did this Ale.xandrian cultu.s. After Caracalla it waned, 
and a barbaric but more vigorous rival took its place in 
popular esteem. 

During the first two centuries of our era the patrician 
emperors of the Julian house, the plebeian Flavians, and 
the provincial Antonines established a universal peace and 
abounding prosperity throughout the Empire. The century 
which followed was a period of military pronunciamentos, 
of turmoil and confusion. The barbarian invaders, famine, 
pestilence, and anarchy visited almost every part of 
the Roman world. In this age of general confusion the 
old Roman ideals, more especially the religious ideals, 
passed into the background or disappeared; and of all the 
new gods the Syrian sun-gods were the most popular. All 
the gods tended to become sun-gods — Serapis and Sabazius 
and Attis, Adonis of Byblus, Jupiter Dolichenus of 
Gommagene, Elagabalus of Eme.sa, the Raal of Heliopolis. 
Among these jostling deities Mithras ultimately became 
first favourite — Mithras whom Lucian had ridiculed for 
being such a barbarian that he knew no Greek. 
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But ^Mithras ^vas a veiy ancient and most respectable 
deit}'. He was tlie Aryan god of the sun and the solar 
light, M'orshipped in Mitanni on the upper Euphrates 
when Israel served in bondage in Efvpt. But although 
planted in Syria he M'as no jealous Semitic god ; on the 
contrary, he was extremeh' flexible, assimilating to himself 
whatever suited him. In the course of time he acquired 
a thick incrustation of Babylonian myths, hinder Cyrus 
and the Acluemenids the M'orship of Hithras and Anahit 
spread to the neighbouring regions of Pontus and 
Cappadocia ; and Mithras gathered a rich harvest from 
native religions. From them he borrowed the taurobolium 
and he associated himself with the Great Mother of the 
Gods. All these different elements, together tvith a large 
admi.xture of the popular astrology, were embodied in his 
mysteries. He was scarcely known in Rome until the 
middle of the second century a.d. His Phrygian cap and 
his Oriental anaxyrides pi'oclaimed his origin ; his cave 
was the Babylonian vault of heaven ; the Persian Magi 
were his sponsors : and he was ever a foreigner and 
a semi-barbarian god. Recruits and slaves from his 
native home introduced his worship in the West ; and 
his followers were chiefly to be found among the semi- 
barbarian soldiery of the garrison towns on the European 
frontiers of the empire. He was great on both banks of 
the lower Danube and the Rhine ; greatest of all in the 
two Gormanies. He had his Mithnea in Northern Gaul 
and in Britain; and he readily assimilated himself to 
Celtic and Teutonic deities, although he instinctively 
refused to borrow from the Greco-Roman gods. The 
Praetorian guards brought him to Rome, and North 
Syrian slaves carried him to Northern Italy and some 
secluded valleys of the Southern Alps. 

What attractions did this Mithras worship offer ? The 
inysteries were open only to men, and Renan calls 
Mithraism an ancient freemasonry. The lodges are small 
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and dark, and the bas-reliefs with which they abound are 
mediocre. The animal masks, the strange symbolism, the 
signs of the Zodiac, the astrological cliaracter whicli 
pervades the wliole religion, the different stages of the 
liierarcliv through which the adepts passed, and the long 
and terrifying probation undergone by applicants for 
initiation, all these things must have appealed to the 
imagination and mystery -loving appetite of the commoner 
sort. To have passed the ordeal of initiation was itself 
a proof of courage ; and Mithras required no renunciation 
of any other religion. He was a tolerant god, ready to 
consort with any other divinity. 

We have seen that Mithras was only one of the 
various sun-gods who were striving for supremacy. He 
came into his own at the very end of the century 
when Diocletian, Galerius, and Licinius proclaimed him 
the patron of their Empire. Two things won him the 
Imperial favour. It was an astrological age, and the 
emperors had for a long time associated their fortunes 
with the sun. The ruling emperor was born under a 
lucky star, and predestined to greatness, Aurelian, 
a peasant whose mother had been a priestess of the sun, 
calls himself “■ dens et dominus natiis”. The emperor, so 
men held, was consubstantial with the sun ; lie .shared 
with the sun the title of Invictus; and as the one ruled 
in heaven, so the other ruled on earth. But the emperor 
was usually the creature of the soldiery, and Mithras was 
a sun-god, and the solilier's god par excellence. Not only 
the common soldiery, but the captains and great officers 
of the army adored him. And thus he won the votes of 
Diocletian and his colleagues. 

The philosophers also took him up. Porphyry, the 
.Syrian and Noo-Platonist, several times refers to him 
and his mysteries. The mysteries, he .says, teach us the 
transmigration of souls into animal forms, and our 
communion with the lower world ; to teach this they call 
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the adepts lions and the attendants crowsd Elsewhere he 
associates Mithras with the Heavenly Bull of the Zodiac. 
Mithras, like Taurus, he says, i.s a demiurge, and a lord of 
generation.- But Porphyry was no Mithraist. M^e must 
come down to the fourth century A.D., to Julian and 
Macrobius, before we find all the gods fused in the 
universal sun; every other divinity is now regarded as 
only a special form of Mitiiras. The all-embracing 
Krishna too shines like a thousand suns, and all the gods 
are merged in him. 

The Alexandrian divinities and Mithras are therefore 
closely analogous to Siva and Vishnu in the present day ; 
they embody much the .same ideas and follow the same 
line of evolution. They were nature gods dealing with 
the mysteries of life and death, generation and dissolution ; 
their problems were the past and the future of sentient 
creation. They were monotheistic in a way, although 
pantheism predominated in the one case and polytheism 
in the other. Above all they were personal religions ; 
their appeal was to the individual; and they proclaimed 
the immortalit}'' of the soul. Thus far they fulfilled the 
requirements of a universal religion. But the other 
conditions they did not fulfil. They had no conception of 
humanity, nor did they distinguish the human from the 
animal creation. On the contraiy, they perpetuated the 
old confusion hy their doctrine of metempsychosis. Tliey 
stood exactly where Sivaism and Vishnuism stand. And 
ill conse(pience of this failure to realize the conception of 
humanity came the failure to realize a new moral code. 
The Isiac religion had little moral teaching of any kind; 
it was popularly regarded as something effeminate. The 
devotees practised continence, for a time at least, and 
the}' observed certain tabus, mostly of Egyptian origin, 

^ Porphyry, De Abstin. iv, 16. 

- Porphyry, De Antro Nymph., c. *24: is Kal 6 ravpos ^jjumvpyhs i*' 6 
Midpas, /cal “yc^ecrcajs SecriroTTjs, KaTO tov i<r7)fx€piphp 5t Tcra/cxai kvk\op. 
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regarding dress and food. The cloistered inmates of the 
Serapeum at Memphis devoted themselves to a contem- 
plative life. In a ruined temple of Serapis, and in an 
island sacred to Isis, Pachomius evolved his scheme of 
a monkish community. Possibly some old tradition may 
have moved him. In that case it was the greatest con- 
tribution the Isiac cult ever made to the world's history. 

The cult of Mithras was ruder but more vigorous and 
virile. It seems to have absorbed something of Syrian 
asceticism, and it certainly preached courage, continence, 
and self-restraint. Whether it preached anything more 
we do not know. 

Thus Serapis, Isis, and Mithras were inchoate but 
defective attempts at universalism. Their teaching was 
nebulous and uncertain; it was conveyed in legends which 
were floating and vague, often inconsistent with each 
other ; of historical background there was none. Large 
portions, and those the most populous and flourishing, of 
the Roman Empire were untouched. Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt outside Alexandria, and the whole of 
Northern Africa were the most populous and most 
civilized provinces of the Roman world ; and in them 
Mithras and Serapis were unfamiliar gods, althougli 
Commagene was the birthplace of the one and Alexandria 
of the other. Harnack lias pointed out that “ the entire 
domain of Hellenism was closed ” to Mithras ; and the 
native Egyptians refused to admit Serapis within their 
city walls. 

How far were these cults serious rivals of Christianity ? 
We have no means of estimating the number of their 
devotees ; moreover, they were ever mixed up with 
auxiliar gods; few worshippers followed them alone. 
They had nothing like the wide spread of the Catholic 
Church, or its organization and its unity. The Cluistians 
were most numerous preci.sely in those provinces which 
were the most civilized, and where these gods wei-e little 
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known. The Fathers seldom refer to Isis or Serapi.s,^ and 
Harnack - says that they displaj- no serious apprehensions 
of Mithraisiii. Origen rebukes Celsus for comparing the 
Christian nn-.steries with the mysteries of Mithras ; he 
calls Mithraism uarj^oTtiri) aipeais, and the comparison 
with it was insulting ; the Eleusinian, the ^Eginetan, or 
the Egyptian mysteries were mnch better.® Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian incidentally mention various points of 
resemblance between Christian and Jlithraic worship, and 
ascribe these resemblances to the devil.* In the same 
way the simple-minded Abbe Hue accounted for Tibetan 
Lamaism. But the Pope put the good Father's book on 
the Index. Serapis and Isis and ilithras have no place 
in the polemic which the Fathei's directed against the 
heathen ; they never found it necessary to protest against 
them. Indeed, the contest tvas every way unequal. 
Christianity was conscious from the beginning of its 
universal mission-’’; it had a historical Saviour, and 
a definite teaching ; it introduced a new moral ideal. It 
solved the eternal question “ Who is my neighbour ? " 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all tlgv heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. ' These two com- 
mandments the Christians carried into daily life ; it was 
by tlieir devotion and their charity that they won the 

J. Kennedy. 

’ e.g. Clemens Alex, mentions Isis three times and Serapis eight ; 
he quotes the Sibyl'.s prophecies concerning them ; discusses the origin 
of Seraj)is ; identities Isis with Ceres ; and so forth. As a resident in 
Alexandria, we should have expected tierapis to bulk largely in his 
mind ; but it is not so. 

- Harnack, Krpnnxioit of Christinnify. Eng. tr. . ii. p. 4.30, n. I. 

^ Ongen c. Cels, vi, ‘2'2. This chapter and the two follow ing, together 
with the references of Porphyry and the Alithrieuin at Ostia, show Iiow 
very astrological was the cult. 

^ e.g. Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 78, and Tertullian, de praescr. and 
elsewhere. 

* Alatt. xxviii, 19. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE TWO INVASION HYPOTHESIS 

In his review o£ 3Ir. Rainaprasfid's voik on The Jndo- 
Arijan Races in the last number of the Journal, Professor 
Keith has honoured me more than once by mentioning 
my name. I would ask permission to refer to one of 
these passages, that on p. 171. He saj-s : — 

“ It cannot be too often or too clearly asserted that the two 
invasion hypothesis of Dr. Hoernle and Sir G. Grierson has 
not the slightest support whatever in the I'edic literature. It 
has certainly no secure support in the Prakrits, the complication 
of whose relations Sten Konow’s recent work has emphasized.” 

Professor Keith w'ill pardon me for drawdng his 
attention to the fact that the “ a.ssertion ” which he 
says “ cannot be too often or too clearly made ” is an 
assertion of a universal negative, which even his learning 
would find a difficult matter to prove, and that an 
unproved assertion, however often, or however clearly, 
it is made, is not of much value. 

Professor Keith is an expeih in Yedic subjects and 
I gratefully' acknowledge the help that I have gained 
from his published writings and from his private com- 
munications. I am no such expert, and therefore I do 
not venture to refer him to anything that I have \vritteu, 
although I have more than once quoted Yedic passages in 
support of the hypothesis that he so roundly condemns. 
May I, how'ever, refer him, and the reader, to another Yedic 
expert. Professor Hillebrandt, and to his account of the 
Panis in Vedische Mythologie, especially to pp. 110 tf. 
That the reference is not unworthy of consideration is 
shown by the fact that Professor Hillebrandt, in a letter 
written fifteen years ago, which I have before me as 
I wu-ite, was himself the person who drew my attention to 
the passage as showing that, to quote his own w'ords, 
“ two different inroads of Aryan invaders can be discovered 
even in Yedic hymns.” 
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As for the Prakrits, I would again remind him that it 
is impossible to prove a universal negative, and would 
add that I am unable to discover how Professor Konow’s 
valuable recent work on them atfects what Professor Keith 
calls the two invasion hypothesis As to whether the 
sure support, the existence of which Professor Keith 
denies, does or does not exist, this is not the place for 
such a discussion, which would necessarily be a lengthy 
one. All that I can do is to put on record thu,b there 
are other persons familiar with Prakrit who are not of his 
opinion. 

In the next place, may I point out tliat I have never 
put forward any “ two invasion hypothesis I have 
referred to such an hypotliesis, but have stated in so 
many words ^ “ it is immaterial whether we are to look 
upon the state of affairs as two invasions, or as the earlier 
and later invasions of a series extending over a long 
period of time ”. This is a very different hypothesis, and 
is one from which I have never -wavered. 

As for the “ wedge ” theory, the dropping of which 
is, according to Professor Keith, one great merit of 
Mr. Ramaprasad’s theory, that is Dr. Hoernle's concern, 
and he is quite able to defend it if he so desire. From 
the point of view of philology it is not of great importance. 
It is in agreement with the present condition of Indo- 
Aryan languages, and I have often pointed this out, but 
it is not necessary as an explanation. That condition 
could — I am speaking not from the ethnological but from 
the purely philological point of view — equally well agree 
with a theory that the first speakers of the Midland 
language were the earlier arrivals, and those of the Outer 
languages tlie later. 

George A. Grierson. 

* Lamjuarjes of India, § 120. 
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Pali Text Society. Poixts of Coxtroversy or 
Subjects of Discourse, bting a translation of the 
Katha Yatthu from the Ahhidhainina Pitaka. By 
Shive Zax Auxg, B.A., and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
M.A. 1915. 

The title Points of Controversy, though less literal 
a translation than the snh-title of this work, is well 
chosen to indicate the nature of the text translated. The 
Katha-Yatthu, classed as canonical, repre.sents Buddhist 
orthodoxy at a later stage than the Pali Snttapitaka and 
under a different aspect. Even from the rest of the 
Abhidhainmapitaka, to which it belongs, the Katha- 
Yatthu stands apart, not only by the presence of certain 
elements particular to itself, but by tbe label that 
orthodox opinion attached to it. It alone of the canonical 
Pali books has a traditional author and date. By 
generally received tradition the author is the learned 
and energetic Moggaliputta Tissa, and his work is 
a production associated with the Council of Patna held 
under Asoka’s patronage about B.c. 246. About that 
time, a.s is well known, the influence of the Buddhi.st 
school known as the Theravadius was strong enough in 
India to bring about a historical Confession of the Faith 
and proclaim as orthodox the canon of scripture to which 
Ceylon and Further India have adhered down to the 
present day. 

The particular feature of the Katha-Yatthu just 
mentioned is the preservation in extremely brief form 
of the theses of certain schools, within the general 
Buddhist community, which had come to a more or less 
marked departure from orthodoxy. The text is thus 
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a sort of manual of controversj’ for Buddhist teachers. 
It looks, on a first glance into the Pali, both dull and 
difficult. The dullness and difficulty have nevertheless 
yielded to work that may be compared to patient restora- 
tion of an old and curious picture — cleaned and restored 
the picture reveals a group of disputatious monks that 
interest the true student profoundly, little as he may 
expect it, in their cherished common tradition, their 
serious or fantastic diffierenees, and the language and 
terms, most important to their doctrine, on which they 
cross-examined each other. As to the waj" in which the 
text assumed its present form there are some helpful 
observations in Mrs. Rhys David.s’ Prefatory Notes. 
She considers that there is inner evidence in the Katha- 
Vatthu of slow growth by accretions. No work put 
together for a special occasion or to meet an entirely new 
need could conceivably have assumed the “ patchwork 
quilt appearance ” of the Katha-Vatthu. Probably there 
was some sort of plan in it, but the series of debates 
“ never exhaustive ” on the views of various schools 
are not continued systematically. Then the disputes 
return, naturally enough, to single doctrines of import- 
ance, e.g. concerning the Buddha or arahants, several 
times. Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks it pos.sible that “(1) each 
Katha (or at times at two or more Kathas) was framed 
by or by order of the heads of the Sangha at the time 
when each seceding school newly systematized and 
taught this and that here.sy or gave it occasional and 
special prominence, and that (2) such a new Katha or 
sub-group of them was added by memorial or scriptural 
registration to the existing stock of Kathas ”. 

There are of course puzzles in these disputations for 
us who plunge into them centuries after they were 
recorded, and recorded, as we must remember, for those 
who were certainly familiar with many matters on which 
we have no information unless we can wring it from the 
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commentaries. This we cannot alway.s do. Tlie com- 
mentator of tlie Katha-Yatthn Avas not liberal Avith 
information as to matters of fact. In this case it AAnis 
only the discussion of ideas and terms, as Mrs. Rhys 
DaAuds observes, that interested the many-sided Buddha- 
ghosa ; the translator must make the most of his 
threadbare details as to the external history of these 
early schools. We are left to speculate on most of 
the names adopted by eighteen distinct communities 
claiming to adhere to particular persons or doctrines or 
receiA'ing their name from some particular locality. 
Their connexion, or the connexion of some of them, Avith 
the Council of Patna is re-stated in the commentator’s 
introductory cliapter, Avhich serves as a prologue to the 
translated text. According to this the venerable Tissa 
arrayed 500 orthodox and 500 heterodox statements in 
a certain order and dealt Avith them all “to avert all bases 
of heresy ttiat liad ari.sen and that might in the future 
arise”. With so much conden.sed into one canonical Avork 
Ave might expect a perfect example of the “ Short Way 
Avith Dissenters ” : but in regard to many questions the 
argument is turned various Avays and the heterodox thinker 
pursued Avitliout ha.ste from liis position, cornered Avith 
logic and oA'erborne by long quotations from the Sutta- 
pitaka. From this very brief de.scription it Avill be seen 
how imjAOssible it Avould be to give an intelligible trans- 
lation of a work of this kind Avithout a thorough 
knowledge of the Suttapitaka, the remaining books of 
the Abhidhamiiia, and the Commentary on the Katha- 
Vatthu. Mrs. Rhys Davids’ record of Avork has but to be 
recalled, and Avhen aa'c rank this lately’ conq^leted task 
Avith the others it is paying a Ingh but only a just tribute 
to the volume before us. With respect to the translation 
IMrs. Rhj’s Davids speaks plainly : “ We Avere not com- 
piling a crib for learners of Pali,” but her name and that 
of her collaborator are sufficient guarantee of the serious 
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value o£ this version for the student of tlie original 
language. The expression quoted occurs with reference 
to a rather bold re-an-angeinent of the catechism or 
dialogues, so that the questions, answers, and repetitions 
could be condensed into one volume of translation. 
(Mr. Arnold C. Ta\’lor's excellent edition makes two full- 
sized P.T.S. volumes.) 

Tlie re-arrangement, of course, calls for that close 
attention on the part of the .student which the use of a crib 
is rather apt to undermine. It only means a little more 
exercise with the dictionary and a few salutary difficulties. 
On the other hand, the translators have .spared no pains 
to throw a clear light on their text. They have added 
explanatory paragraphs from the Commentary and 
abundance of footnotes giving exact references to the 
canonical works quoted. The text is also supplemented 
by tables of contents so arranged as to .sliow the grouping 
of subjects of controversy and the grouping of opinions 
under the names of such of the dissenting schools 
a.s here appear in the li.sts against the Theravadins. 
There are also Indexes and Supplementary Notes on 
certain important terms of the Abhidhamma. In the 
study of this terminology and in discussion of the logical 
method employed in the Katha-Yatthu Mr. Shwe Zan 
Aung contributes generously of his learning and special 
knowledge as a Buddhist of Burma trained in the AVest. 
Critical treatment of a tran.slation so full of difficulties 
could only be attempted by a critic able to claim 
competence in the inatter at least approaching that of 
the.se experienced fellow- workers. Their critics in this 
branch of Pali studies will probably be just ready to 
begin when the present work and its predece.ssor. the 
Compendium of Fhilo-^opk if, liave become, like Buddhlsf 
Fffychology, the classics on the subject. 


M. H. B. 
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The Diary of Axaxda Raxga Pillai, Yol. IY 

One recognizes the new hand of Mr. H. Dodwell in the 
Introduction and in the useful notes throughout with 
pleasure, but the alteration of the title-page and the 
omission of the summary of contents in the different 
chapters are to be regretted. The notes enable the 
reader to remember the relationships of the various 
members of Madame Dupleix’s family. 4Yith this know- 
ledge the reader understands why Madras was excluded 
from the operations of the official Dubash in favour of 
Madame. She was thought by reason of them to have 
greater and better oppoidunities of being useful to the 
Governor of the French Settlements than Ananda Ranga 
Pillai himself. 

The diarist did not, of course, share the opinion that 
such a thing was possible. He had a very good opinion 
of himself, and the reader cannot help feeling that he was 
justified in the opinion he held. Dupleix relied upon him 
to see that everything inside and outside Pondicherry — 
except at Madras — went right. The Dubash managed 
the Company's investment, as well as the private trading 
affairs of the Governor ; he was Chief Secretary and 
Interpreter and controlled all the correspondence with the 
country merchants and the country powers ; he was the 
Chief Intelligence Officer of the Government, with as 
many subordinates as were necessary for the work in 
hand ; he was the Earl Marshal who arranged all the 
ceremonies at the reception of the country chiefs ; he was 
the trusted conductor of Dupleix’s public and private 
intrigues he was the Home Secretary who watched and 
reported the public feeling, and the public opinion not 
Old}' in French territory but bevmnd it. 

The volume includes the period between March 15, 
1747, and March 31, 1748. During the whole of this 
time the Company’s trade and the struggle with the 
English were more or less at a standstill. Both were 
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Stopped by the arrival on the coast of Coinniodore 
GrifSii's squadron. The presence of the fleet not only 
closed the sea routes to and from Pondicheriy. but also 
obliged the French to keep tlieir garrisons at that town 
and at Madras within the walls, lest the fleet should 
make an attack on either place during their absence. 

The only event of real importance was the attempt to 
attack Fort St. David during the temporary absence of 
the British squadron in January, 1748. The attack was 
well planned. Dupleix attended to a number of difl’erent 
details himself. But it was delayed in consequence of the 
professional jealousy of the French naval and military 
officers, who were unwilling to be placed under the orders 
of the Company's senior officer, in spite of his proved 
ability. When Dupleix resolved the difficulty by taking 
command himself the British fleet returned to the Fort 
St. David roads and the opportunity was lost. 

Apart from the events the diary of this period has an 
importance of its own. The characters of the principal 
agents in the drama gradually unfold themselves. That 
of Kanga Filial stands out to advantage by the side of 
those of Governor and Madame Dupleix. One cannot 
help feeling that Ranga Filial is the honest man, and that 
the others are scheming, intriguing, and unscrupulous 
persons. Dupleix was undoubtedly a remarkable man, 
courageous and masterful ; but he was petulant under 
opposition and violent in temper, he was su.spicious of 
others, he judged them harshly and unjustly, and wvas 
always ready to believe the worst of them. Ranga Fillai 
had a genuine admiration for his good points, and 
occasionally expres.sed it openly ; he had also an equally 
genuine contempt for his weak points, but he only ex- 
pressed this privately in his diary. 

As for Madame, she wms Ranga Fillai’s formidable rival 
professionally and personally. Her object was the 
acquisition of power as a source of wealth. Ranga 
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Pillai s influence and po\Yer were well established when 
Fort St. George was taken. She could not establish her 
own influence and power without first destroying his. 
This she attempted to do in various underhand ways. 
It is to the honour of Dupleix that he took little or no 
notice of the complaints and libellous stories by which 
she sought to discredit the Dubash. Ranga Pillai on his 
part took his revenge in his diary. In this he dissected 
her motives and character, and libelled her in real Indian 
fashion to his heart's content. 

The only criticism it seems necessary to make is with 
regard to the surname Barnewall. The editor has 
evidently come to the conclusion that that was the real 
name, in spite of the epitaph on Anthony's tombstone, 
“ Hie jacet Antonius Coyle de Barnaval, splendore natalium 
in Hibernia clarus,” etc. He has good reason for this 
opinion, for Anthony’s contemporaries, the Fleetwoods, 
were related by marriage to a family of Barnewall or 
Barnewell. This fact may easily account for Anthony's 
presence in Madras. But a note is required to justify the 
opinion. 

The hearty thanks of all historical students are due to 
the editor, the translator, and the Government of Madras 
for another volume. 

Frank Pexnv. 


The M.rQ.AMAT of Bad!' al-Zam.ax al-Ha.madaxi. 
Translated from the Arabic, with an introduction 
and notes, historical and grammatical, by M. J. 
Prendf.rgast, B.Litt. (Oxon). pp. xii and 190. 
London : Luzac Co. 

The publication of this book spells belated justice done 
to the originator of an important branch of Arabic 
literature. Unlike Hariri, his more brilliant imitator. 
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Hamadcini has not received that amount of attention at 
the hands of European scholarship which he deserves. 
Apart from the half-dozen maqomas published by 
Silvestre de Sacy in his Chrestomathie arahe (vol. iiih 
and the few specimens translated into German by 
Amthor, nothing has been done to make European 
readers acquainted with the work of the “ Wonder of the 
Age ”, who, as to taste, is distinctly superior to Hariri. 
Sincere thanks are therefore due to Mr. Prendergast for 
his labours, and the thoroughness with which he has 
dealt with Hamadani’s life and the literary, as well as 
lesthetic, aspect of his work. The reader will miss, 
however, any mention of the abstracts from Hamadani's 
biography with which De Sacy accompanied his repro- 
ductions, althougli the annotations of the latter are 
occasionally alluded to in the notes. The modern reader 
who is unacquainted with the language of tlie original 
will find in these stories specimens of a literature with 
a charm of its own. The hero is a clever beggar who b}' 
his tricks, anecdotes, and witty repartee both in prose 
and verse shows up human follies and failings and at the 
same time ekes out a precarious livelihood. He is even 
a man of education, as his criticism of the style of the 
renowned A1 Jahiz reveals. The ethical element is provided 
by the sad background which is meant to convince his 
audience that he was forced by the vicissitudes of life to 
choose the calling of a vagabond. 

Valuable is the translator’s introduction treating on 
rhymed prose in Arabic, as well as his investigation of 
the term viaqavia. In the notes he displays a sound 
knowledge of the older Arabic literature. His Hebrew 
and Aramaic quotations, however, are not faultless, and 
here he might with advantage have sought expert advice. 
Otherwise he has shown himself the right man to 
undertake the work, and we may perhaps hope that he 
will proceed to prepare a critical edition of the orio-inal 

O ’ 
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M^iich \Yill not be superfluous in spite of the Oriental 
editions in existence. The get-up of the book is excellent. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Annual Report of the Mv.sore Archeological 
Department for the Year 1915-16. By R. 
Xakasimhachar. Fob Bangalore ; Government 
Press. 1916. 

The present report is fully equal in interest and value 
to its predecessors, Avhich is saying a good deal. Carefully 
written and abundantly illustrated, these volumes are 
a mine of accurate information on the antiquities and 
history of Southern India, for which students should 
be deeply grateful. The present report deals mainh- Muth 
the anti(piities of Turuvekere and Srihgeri. Those of 
Srihgeri, including the famous abbey founded b}' the 
great Sankara Acharya, are particularly interesting on 
account both of the illustrious names connected tvith 
that sacred place and of their own artistic merit. 
The beautiful Yidyasaiikara temple there is a highly 
ornate building in the Dravidian stjde, possessing the 
remarkable feature (probably unique in India) of being 
apsidal at both ends ; it was erected soon after the 
year 1356 as a memorial of the famous Yidyatirtha, 
the teacher of Bharatitirtha, and of the still more 
renoM'ned divine and scholar Sayana. Several early 
charters and inscriptions are noticed, among them two 
grants purporting to be from the Ganga kings 
Koiikanivarma (Avinita) and Durvinita, as also some 
rather interesting letters to the Abbot of tiriiigeri from 
Krishna-raja Odeyar II, Haidar Ali, and Tippu ; and M e 
have reason to hope that further study of the records of 
Sringeri M’ill enable Dir. Xarasimhachar to throw more 
light on the history of that distinguished school. 

L. D. B. 
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Annual Report of the Arcileological Department 
OF His Highness the Xizam's Dominions, 
1914-15 A.D. By G. Yazdani. Fol. Hyderabad: 
Calcutta printed. 1916. 

The great wealth of Hyderabad State in monuments of 
antiquity has long been known. Its treasures range in 
date from the Maurya period (only two years ago a new 
edict of Asoka Avas discovered at Maski) to the latest 
Moslem period, and include many rvorks of the first rank 
in their kind, not to mention the priceless paintings and 
carvings of Ajanta. The Government of H.H. the Xizam 
has now faced its duty towards these precious monuments 
of the past with gratifying energy by creating in June, 
1914, a special Archieological Department for the State 
under the charge of Mr. G. Yazdani. The record of 
Mr. Yazdani’s first year is presented in this report, and 
tells of much good Avork already accomplished and a 
goodly promise for the future. It is moreover Avell 
illustrated Avitli plates reproducing pliotographs of 
chaityas in Ajanta, Pitalkhora, Aurangabad, and Ellora, 
temples and their details at AnAva and Ittagi, and 
specimens of Moslem architecture at Bodhan, Hj'derabad, 
Bidar, and Daulatabad. We Avish the ucaa’' Department 
and its Superintendent much success, and anticipate from 
their labours a rich harvest. 

L. D. B. 


Eleaient.s of Hindu Iconography. By T. A. Gopin.atha 
Rao, M.A. Yol. II, Farts 1 and 2. 4to. Madras : 
LaAV Printing House. 1916. 

These tAvo stout volumes complete the valuable Avork of 
the author, of Avhich the preceding parts haA’e already 
been noticed in this Journal. For the most part theA' 
are concerned Avith the iconography of iSaivism. After 
an introduction on the various schools of this church, and 
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a chapter on the development of the cult of Rudra-Siva, 
the author proceeds to its iconography, setting forth the 
rules of the voluminous Southern literature for the con- 
struction of the images of the great god in his various 
aspects and of his associate deities, and illustrating them 
from actual works of art. Thus we have chapters treating 
successively of lingas, the Lingddhhava-murt i or form of 
the god emerging from a liiiga, the ClLandruseldtaru- 
murti or form of Siva wearing the moon on his headdress, 
the PaRipata forms, the forms representing him as seated 
in a pose of ease, the types associating him with his 
consoi't Uma and his son Skanda, the various terrific 
aspects or samhCira-viurtis, the anugrcdia-murt is or types 
illustrating legends of his acts of grace, the difi'erent 
modes of his dances, the Dakslund-milrtis representing 
him in various forms as the genius of wisdom and music, 
and divers miscellaneous aspects. These sections are 
followed by an e.Nposition of some rather abstruse tlieology 
on certain phases of the god, with their representation 
in art,^ and a short chapter on local legends. After Sfiva 
come Skanda or Subrahmanya, tlie minor deities Nandi- 
kesvara and Chandesvara, the Bhaktas or devotees 
(comprising the sixty-three Saiva votaries and tlie twelve 
Vaishnava Alvars, with some additional figures), Arya 
(Ayyauar or Harihara-putra), tlie Kshetrapala or godling 
of the homestead, Brahma, the Dikpfdas or tutelary gods 
of the quarters of space, the Asvinidevatas, and a series of 
miscellaneous demigods. There are two appendices, the 
first dealing with the proportions of the dancing figures 
of Siva, and the second comprising the text of the 
passages from iconographic works (juoted in the course 
of the book. 

Tlie work is one of much learning and research, and 

* In connexion witli this we may point out that the author advances 
very cogent arguments to show that the famou.s “ Trinuirti of 
Elephanta is not a Trimurti at all, but a MaiuSa-mrirli (see p. SS'J ft'. ). 
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will be indispensable to future students of art and myth. 
At the same time we niay venture to point out a few 
minor defects, which, though they do not impaii- the 
value of the book as a wliole, might with advantage be 
removed in a future edition. Tlie li.st of errata is long, 
but it is not exhaustive. The tran.scription of Sanskrit 
words is often disfigured by irregularities in the use of 
diacritic signs (e.g. '■ KriyakramadyOtini "). The author 
suffers from a weakness painfulh' common among Hindu 
writers, the tendency to give incomplete references : most 
of the passages to which lie refers in his introduetorv 
chapter on the cult of tiiva (pp. SD-Tl) are mentioned 
without specification of chapter and verse ^ ; and though 
the passages cited in the subsequent sections are textually 
given ill Appendix II, with the references to the chapters 
in which they occur, even then the numbers of the verses 
are omitted, although they might have been added without 
difficulty, at any rate in many cases. The statement on 
p. 40 that, Rudra " is, tliroughout the Yedic period, 
identified with Agni ” surely needs considerable qualifica- 
tion ; and tlie whole section on ffiva (pp. 39-71) is far 
from adequate as an exposition of the origins and develop- 
ment of that polymorphic cult. These, however, are 
minor incidents in the woi’k. 

L. D. B.tRNETT. 

* Tin.-, iveakiiess lias led our author into a mi.',take on p. 45, ivlieic he 
speaks of the Saiikhayana and Kaushitaki Brfdimanas as two distinct 
works: as a matter of tact, they are one and the same. 
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JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET, C.I.E. 

Ox the 21st of February last John Faithfull Fleet 
passed away from us, dear to many, and honoured bj' all. 
Our loss is great, greater than words can tell. 

He came from a typical English stock of the best type. 
His father was John George Fleet, of Ro 3 ’stons, Chiswick, 
his mother Esther Faithfull. Born in 1847 and educated 
at the Merchant Ta^dors’ School, he was appointed in 
1865 to the Indian Civil Service, and in preparation for 
liis work in India applied liimself among various .studies 
to Sanskrit, which he learned from Theodor Goldstucker, 
then professor at University College, London. To 
Goldstiicker's profound learning and stimulating teaching 
he owed much. MTien his studies in London were 
finished he proceeded in 1867 to the Presidencj’ of 
Bombay, and entered the Revenue and Executive Branch 
of the service. He soon distinguished himself as a 
cajjable and energetic administrator, and was successively 
As.sistant Collector and Magistrate, Educational Inspector 
in the Southern Division (1872), Assistant Political Agent 
in Kolhapur and the Soutliern Maratha Countiy (1875), 
and Collector and Magistrate (1882). In the meanwhile 
he was bu.sj- with literaiy and scientific studies. From 
the first he had been attracted to the investigation 
of the historical records engraved on stone and copper- 
plates which are so abundant in the Bomba}’ Presidenevx 
Before his time little progress had been made in 
constructing scientific s^'steins of Indian historv’ and 
epigraph}’ : the work that had been done was largeiy 
one-sided and amateurish, and from lack of fixed criteria of 
date almost the whole of the chronology was floating in 
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the air. That science arose out of tliis chaos was due to 
Fleet more than to any other man. The subject was 
congenial to his mind, which cared intensely for realities 
and little for the artificial elegances of literature, except 
in so far as the knowledge of the latter enabled him to 
interpret the records of the former. He loved details, 
not for their own sake, but as bricks to be methodically 
built up into ordered sj'stems of science. And the com- 
bination of qualities that he brought to bear upon these 
studies was such as no previous investigator had ever 
possessed. He perfected bis Sanskrit.; he acquired 
a thorough mastery over the beautiful Kanarese language 
in its ancient and modern dialects ; and he gradualh' 
gained a knowledge of Indian chronology and astronomy 
in which few, if any, Eumpeans could equal liim. The 
royal roads to learning which students of this generation 
enjoy were not granted to him : good grammars, hand- 
books, and dictionaries were few ; and Fleet acquired his 
learning by hard labour under great difficulties. To give 
only one instance, he worked for several years without 
a lexicon of Sanskrit, his only book of reference being 
Haughton’s Bengali-English Dictionary. But in spite of 
the obstacles put in his way by lack of facilities and of 
leisure — or perhaps indeed because of them, for difficulties 
only increase the .strength of mind of such characters — 
he soon made his mark by his papers on the epigrapliic 
records and history of Southeim India, first in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
then in the Indian Antiquary, which was founded in 
1872, and was edited by him from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth year of its career. His writings were notable 
for the combination of the qualities most essential for the 
epigraphist-historian — deep knowledge of the Sanskrit 
and Kanarese languages and literatures, minute accuracy 
in details, together with remarkable skill in synthesis, 
sound critical judgment, and strictly scientific method. 
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111 1878 he published for the India Office the collection 
entitled “ Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese Inscriptions 
In 1883 the post of Epigraphist to the Government of 
India was specially created, and he was appointed to it. 
He held it for three years. In 188C he came back to 
administrative duty, becoming Collector and ^Magistrate 
at Sholapur. Two years later appeared his “ Inscriptions 
of the Early Gupta King.s and their Successors ”, forming 
the third volume of the Corpus Inscrlptionum Indicar^nn, 
a splendid monument of exact scholarship and critical 
judgment. The Gupta period is in the annals of classical 
India almost what the Periclean age is in the history of 
Greece ; and in this magnificent volume Fleet did full 
justice to its epigrapliic records from the side both of 
literature and of history. He published here tlie brilliant 
discovery that the epoch of the Gupta dynasty was 
A.D. 319-20, which ever since has been the keystone in 
tlie structure of Indian chronology. And all the time he 
was working with unflagging energy on his official duties. 
In 1889 he became ^Senior Collector, in 1891 Com- 
missioner of the Southern and in 1892 of the Central 
Divisions, and in 1893 Commissioner of Customs. His 
“ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in the Bombay 
Presidency ", forming vol. i, pt. ii, of the Gazetteer of 
the Boinhaii Presidency, was issued in 1895. In this 
work he digested with masterly system the immense 
mass of historical data that he had collected during 
his many years of research in the epigraphic and 
literary records of his much-loved province and its 
neighbourhood, and established the outlines of its history 
on a sure basis. Two j-ears later he retired from 
the Indian Civil Service, and made his home in Ealing. 
He was now able to give bis whole time and energy to 
his favourite studies, and he worked upon them constantly 
and vigorously almost to the last, contributing to this 
Journal and the Epigrapliia Indica a continuous series 
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of papers and notes, all of which bore the impress of his 
deep and exact learning. In 1906 he became Honorary 
Secretary of this Society, an office which he held to the 
end of his life, and in 1912 he was awarded the Society's 
Gold Medal. 

Fleet’s position is that of a maestro di color die saniio, 
a leader of scientific research. His method was one of 
exact, sober, and critical investigation of facts, aiming at 
sure synthesis, and avoiding unsure speculation. He was 
certainly a philologist, and that to an eminent degree ; lie 
had an accurate and wide knowledge of Sanskrit, and his 
mastery of Kanai’ese was extraordinary; but he chiefly 
valued these tilings as means for the attainment of 
scientific and historical truth. For literature as literature, 
art for art’s sake, he did not greatly care. But he had 
a warm humanity and keen interest in the real things of 
life, which led him to delight in the simple ballads of his 
sturdy peasantry, many of which he collected with loving 
care, and some of which he published in the Indian 
Antiquary with their music. Allied to this quality was 
his capacity for friendship. He was a singularly warm 
and generous friend, endlessly kind and thoughtful, and 
freely lavishing time and labour in order to aid others. 
There was no trace of selfishness or egoism in his nature. 
He invited newcomers into the domain in which he was 
acknowledged master, and generously helped them with 
counsel and guidance. He persuaded Franz Kielhorn, the 
great master of Sanskrit grammar, to turn his attention 
to epigraphy and chronology; and others are still living 
who can testify to their indebtedness to him for inspira- 
tion and help. Non oinnis murtiius est : to all he has 
bequeathed a noble example of high achievement, and to 
his friends a dear and gracious memory. 


L. D. Barnett. 



XOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January-Mareh, 1917) 

I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January 9, 1917. — Dr. F. W. Thomas in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. M. T. Eamaswami Aiyar. 

Mr. A. V. Yenkatrama Aiyar. 

Mr. Syed Zahur Ali. 

Srijukla Satischandra Ghosh. 

Major L. A. Howarth. 

Mr. Eaghubir Singh Jaspal. 

ilr. Gokalchand Kohli. 

Babu Provas Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. 

Mr. Suryya Prasad Mahajan. 

Mr. R. Padmanabhaiyer. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur M. Ashtbhuja Prasad. 

Pandit Parshu Rama Shastri. 

Mr. Satalur Sundara Suryanarayanan. 

Mr. E. J. Thomas. 

Mr. Eamani Ranjan Sen Gupta Yidyabinode. 

Nine nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Herbert Baynes read a paper entitled “ The Zoroas- 
trian Prophecy and the IMe.ssianic Hope ”, which dealt 
with all the references in the Avesta to Sao'syand, the 
coming Healer or Saviour, and pointed out what an 
interesting light the .subject tlirew upon one of the most 
striking and beloved episodes in our Lord’s life, namely, 
the coming of the three M’ise Men from the East. 

After eriving the results of recent researches in the 
realm of Iranian religion, the lecturer proceeded to cite 
the following passages from the Avesta ; — 

Uzvaedhayad Zarathustro Agrem jMainydm ; dusda Agra 
Mainyo, janani dama Daevo-Datem, jauani iiasvc Daevo-Datem ! 
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Janfini Pairikam yam Khnathaiti yahmfn us-zayfiite Sao^yas 
verethraja haca apail Kasaoyiid U^a-itarad haca, naemful 
usastaraeibyo haca naemaeibyo ! (Venclidacl, xix, 5.) 

Zarathustra answered Angra Mainyu : 0 wicked Angra 

ilainyu, I should like to destroy the creation of the Daevas ; 
I would slay the Nasu, formed by the Daevas, and the Peri 
Khnathaiti, whilst looking for the coming of the victorious 
Saosyand from Lake Kansu, from the region of the dawn, from 
the depths of the rising of the sun.” 

Asaonam vaguhis srirao speutao Frava‘say6 yazamaide. Yao 
avam khsudrem aivyakhsayeihti yam Spitamahe asaono 
Zarathustrahe. Navaca navaitisca navaca sata navaca hazagra 
navasesca baevan. 

We worship the good, forceful, and beneficent Fravasis of 
the just who watch over the germ of Zarathustra the venerable, 
the just, in number 9, 90, 900, 9090 myriads. (Farvardin 
Yast, xiii, 20.) 

Yo aghad Saosyas verethraja niiina Astvad-Eretasca nama. 
Avatha Saosyas yatha vispem ahum astvantem savayad. 
Avatha Astvad-Ereto yatha astvfio ha ustanavao Astvad- 
ithaejaghem paitistad paitistatee bisaugro citrayao Drujo paitis- 
tatee asava-karstahe dbaesagho- 

Who will have the name Saosyafid, the victorious, and 
Astvad-Ereta. He is Saosyafid because he will do good to all 
the corporeal world. He is Astvad-Ereta because he will render 
corporeal beings indestructible, body and soul ; in order to repel 
the Druj of the biped breed, so as to destroy the evil done by 
the just, (cxxix.) 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Tliomas, Dr. Biichler, 
Mr. Kennedy, Professor Bevan, Mr. Mead, and Professor 
Hagopian took part. 

Fehrunru 1-J, 1917. — Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President. in the Cliair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : 

Mr. C. F. Argyll-Saxby. 

Babu Kedareswar Banerjee. 

Mr. Thomas Brown. 
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Mr. S. A. Durai. 

Mr. Lalita Prasad Diitt. 

The Eev. H. I. Marshall. 

H.H. Rama Varma, the Elayaraja of Chirakkal. 

Babu Jitendranath Ray. 

Bahu Dwijendra Nath Roy. 

Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Miss M. A. Czaplieka read a paper entitled “ On the 
Track of the Tungus”. The paper was well illustrated by 
lantern slide.s, and Professor Arthur Keith and Mr. Hopkins 
took part in the discussion which followed. 


March 13, 1917. — Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced with deep i-egret the death 
of Mr. J. F. Fleet, the Hon. Secretary of tlie Society, on 
February 21 ; and a resolution conveying to his family the 
deep sense of the loss to the Society and to the cause of 
Oriental learning, as well as deep sympathy with his 
relatives, was passed. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Professor Anakiil Chandra Dutt. 

Mr. B. N. Mahant. 

Sahibzada Bhagat Lakshman Singh. 

Vaidya Pandit Ramchandra Yidyaratna. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next General ileeting. 

Dr. Thomas read a paper on “The Training of the 
Sanskrit Poet ’. 

After premising that the title of the paper was to be 
taken literally and not as comprising anj- general 
appreciation, historical or otherwise, of Indian poetry, 
or an exposition of the subtler theories of the works on 
Alainkdra, or Poetics, he proceeded to show by a number 
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of quotations from such works that tlie Sanskrit critics 
distinguished in the development of the poet four factors, 
namely, fancy or inspiration {pratihhd), cultnve {vyutpatti), 
practice (abhyusa), and instruction (siksd). These are 
expounded in detail ; and, in particular, the last-named 
involved the study and laborious imitation of recognized 
models, which procedure gives rise to some amusing 
discussions concerning plagiarism and its limits. The 
interaction of the poets’ invention and the doctrines of 
the theorists was next illustrated. The chief patrons of 
the poets were the kings, whose relations with their 
proteges are depicted in a lively manner in such works as 
the Bhojaprabandha, Prabandhacintamani, etc. But the 
private man of taste {rasiha or sahrdaya) was not left 
out of view, and there are striking verses which exhibit 
the victorious effect of good poetry upon the hearer or 
confidence in an ultimate justification. The selection of 
familiar themes and the manipulation of earlier poets’ 
ideas or the poetic conventions (kavi-sangaJ i or ^samaya) 
is also occasionally vindicated, the originality being in 
the new treatment or new turn. In general, the Sanskrit 
poet was a schooled professional and appealed to a cultured 
taste. After a reference to the doctrines of dhvani and 
rasa, the latter the salvation of Indian poetry, the lecturer 
proceeded to defend the writers of the elaborate style 
from the charge of unnaturalness ; if this poetry was 
according to its own definition not “ life”, it was rich in 
wit, idea, and apophthegm, and it had the quality of true 
literature. He concluded by quoting a verse, ascribed to 
Bana, which finds the most perfect poetry in a combina- 
tion of culture and sentiment. 

The greater part of the paper is to be published in the 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume. 

Sir George Grierson took part in the discussion. 
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II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome YII, No. ii. 
JIarmorstein (A.). Fragments du comiiientaire de Daniel 

sur les Psaumes. 

Gauthiot (R.). Xotes sur le yazgaulaini, dialecte iranien 
des coutins du Pamir. 

Moret (A.). Chartes d’immunite dans I'ancien Empire 
egyptien. 

Vinson (J.). Sur un caractere singulier dans I’alphabet 
tamoul. 

No. iii. 

Segalen (\ .). Premier expose des resultats arclieologiques 
obtenus dans la Chine occidentale par la mis.sion Gilbert 
de Voisins, Jean Lartigue, et Victor Segalen, 1914. 
Senart (E.). Notes d’epigraphie indienne. Dn nouvel 
edit d’Asoka a Maski. 

Chabot (J. B.). Punica. 

Worms (M.). Nefretiti. 

II. Ceylon Antiqu.yry .and Literary Register. 

Vol. II, Pt. ii. 

Perera (Rev. S. G.). Jesuits in Ceylon. 

Le Goc (Rev. 31. G.). The 31adu-Gaha. 

Le \vis (J. P.l. Some Notes on Archseological blatters in 
the Northern Province. 

Galpin (C. A.). Notes on 3Iarriage and its attendant 
Customs, particular!}^ among the Low Country Sinhalese. 
Bell (H. C. P.). The Ahigunthikayo or Ceylon Gypsies. 
Samai'asekara (G. P.). Tlie Banishment of King Dutu 
Gemunu. 

III. JOURN.AL OF THE CeYLON BraNCH OF THE ROYAL 
Asi.atic Society. Vol. XXIII, No. Ixvii. 
Senavaratne (J. 31.). The Date of Buddha's Death and 
Ceylon Clironology. 

Lewis (F.). Notes on an E.xploration in Eastern LTva and 
Southern Panama Pattu. 
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lY. Bulletin de l’Ecole Fkancaise d’Extreme Orient. 
Tome XYI, No. i. 

Maspero (H.). Etudes d'Histoive d’Annam. 

V. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch.eology. 
Yol. XXXIX, Pt. ii. 

Gardiner (Alaii H.). Professional Magicians in Ancient 
Egj-pt. 

Gaster (M.). Samaritan Phylacteries and Amulets. 

YI. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Yol. XXXYI, Pt. iii. 

Jastrow (M.). In Memoriam, William Hayes Ward. 

Sumerian and Akkadian Views of Besinnincrs. 

Hopkins (E. Washburny Indra as God of Fertility. 
Prince (J. Dyneley). Further Notes on the so-called Epic 
of Paradise. 

Carnoy (A. J.). Iranian Views of Origins in connection 
with similar Babylonian Beliefs. 

Morgenstern (J.). The Etymological History of the three 
Hebrew Synonyms for “ to dance ”. 

Vandenburgh (F. A.). A Business Letter of Anu-sarusur. 

VII. Journal of the P.ili Text Society, 1915-1916. 
Dhammarama (P.). Namarupa.samiiso. 

Ledi Sadaw. On the Philosophy of Relations. 

VIII. Eivista degli Studi Orientali. Yol. VII, Fasc. ii. 
Griffini (E.). II poemetto di Qudam ben Qadim. 
Belloni-Filippi (F.). Saggio del Munivaicariyam. 

Boson (G.). I metalle e le pietre nelle iscrizioni sumero- 
assiro-habilonesi. 

Nallino (C. A.). Di una strana opinione attribuita ad 
al-Gilhiz intorno al Corano. 

Suir origine del nome die Mu'taziliti. 

Sul nome di Qadariti. 

Farina (G.). La Preghiera delle ott'erte degli antiche 
Egiziani. 

Puini (C.y Gio.sue nel Tibet. 
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A collection of documents belonging to the late Dr. West 
relating to the Kanheri and other Caves, and a collection 
of photographs, belonging to the late Dr. Burgess, of cave 
and other temples in India. From J/rs. Burgess. 

Some coins from the Maidive Islands. 

From the Bt. Hon. Sir Robert Chalmers, Ct.C.B. 

Aiyar, K. Narayana. The Permanent History of Bharata 
Varsha. 2 vols. 8vo. Trivandrum, 1915-16. 

From Professor Barnett. 

‘Ala’u’d-Din ‘Ata Maliki-JuwaynI The Ta’rikh-i-Jahan- 
Gusha. Part ii. Edited by Mirza Muhammad. (Vol. xvi 
of the Gibb Memorial.) Roy. 8vo. Leiden, 1916. 

From the Gibb Trustees. 

Aziz, S. A. Sher-i-Bartania. Life of the late F.M. Lord 
Kitchener. 8vo. Lahore, 1916. 

Belloni-Filippi, F. La Vasavadatta di Bhasa. Post 8vo. 
Lanciano {Abruzzi), 1917. From the Author. 

Bhaskara. Shiva Sutra Varttika, with footnotes by Pandit 
Bhatta Shastri. (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, 
vols. iv and v.) 8vo. Srinagar, 1916. Fi'om the Editor. 

Castillo, Bernal Diaz del. The True History of the Conquest of 
New Spain. • Translated into English by A. P. Maudslay. 
Vol. v. 8vo. London, 1916. From the India Office. 

DInkarp. Vol. XV. Edited and translated by D. D. P. Sanjana. 
8vo. London, 1916. 

From the Trustees of the Parsce Panchayet. 

Duchesne, A. E. Democracy and Empire. 8vo. London, 
1916. From the Oxford University Press. 
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Francis, H. T., and E. J. Thomas. Jatiika Tales. Eoy. 8vo. 
Camhridije, 1916. From the Cambridge University Pres'i. 

Gaikwad’s Oriental Series. 

1. Kavyamimaiisa of Rajasekhara. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by C. D. Dalal and E. Anantakrishna 
Sastry. 

2. Naranarayanananda of Vastiipala. Edited by the same. 
8yo. Baroda, 1916. 

Frmn the Editor of Gaikirad's Oriental Series. 

Raster, M. Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories. 

From the Author. 

MEls, L. An Exposition of the Lore of the Avesta in 
Catechetical Dialogue. 8vo. Bombay, 1916. 

From the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet. 

Kaviraj, Siri Bamandasji. Plague Chikitsa Sagar. 8vo. 
Calcutta. From the Author. 

O’Malley, L. S. S. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikhim. 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1917. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Fathak, K. B. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. 2nd edition. 8yo. 
Poona, 1916. From the Publishers. 

Perera, E. W. Sinhalese Banners and Standards. 

From the Directors of the Colombo Museum. 

Rao, Gopinatha. Elements of Hindu Iconography. Yol. ii, 
pts. i, ii. 4to. Madras, 1916. From the Author. 

Ridley, Annie E. The Divine Word as the Light of the World. 
Post 8vo. London, 1916. From the Publishers. 


Spanda Karikas, with the Yivriti of Efimakantha. (Kashmir 
Series of Texts and Studies, vol. vi.) 8vo. Srinagar, 
1916- From the Editor. 
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Thomsen, Y. Turcica. Ktiides concernant 1’ Interpretation des 
Inscriptions turques de la Mongolie et de la Siberie. 8vo. 
Helsingfors, 1916. ■ From the Author. 

Vansittart, Lieut. -Col. Eden. Gurkhas. Eevised by Major 
B. A. Nicolay. 8vo. Calcutta, 1915. 

From Army Headquarters, India. 

Wensinek, A. .1. The Ideas of the Western Semites concerning 
the Navel of the Earth. Eoy. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1916. 

From the Author. 

Woodward, F. L. Manual of a Mystic. Edited with Intro- 
ductory Essay by Mrs. Ehys Davids. (Pali Text Society.) 
8vo. London, 1916. From the Pah Text Society. 

Wu Hsing-fen, Madame. Chinese Paintings. 8vo. Shanghai, 
1915. From the ruhlishers. 

Wulff, K. Den oldjavanske Wirataparwa og dens Sanskrit- 
original. Bidrag til Mahabharata - Forskningen. 8vo. 
Epbenhavn, 1917. From the Author. 
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THE ACT OF TRUTH (SACCAKIRIYA) : A HINDU SPELL 
AND ITS EMPLOYMENT AS A PSYCHIC MOTIF IN 
HINDU FICTION' 

By EUGEXE WATSOX BURLIXGAME, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Hcl. 

A N Act of Truth is a formal declaration of fact, 
accompanied by a command or resolution or prayer 
that the purpose of the agent shall be accomplished. - 
For example, a hunter asks a sage how a certain nymph 
can be captured, and the sage replies : “ Nymphs can 
be captured by the utterance of a truth ; nor, under such 
circumstances, have they power to vanish from sight. ' 
Accordingly the hunter says to the nymph he desires to 
capture ; “ You are the beautiful daughter of King 

‘ This paper is intended to form a chapter in Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield's projected Cyclopiedia of Hindu Fiction Motifs. See the 
following papers by Bloomfield: “On Recurring Psychic Motifs m 
Hindu Fiction, and the Laugh and Cry Motif,’’ Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, xxxvi, 54-89. “On Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction, ' 
Festschrift fur Ernst Windisch, 349-61. “ The Character and Adventures 
of MMadeva,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
lii, 616-50. 

- Compare 2 Kings, i, 10-12: “And Elijah answered and said to the 
captain of fifty, If I be a man of God, then let fire come down from 
lieaven and consume thee and thy fifty. And there came down fire 
from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty.’’ 

JRAS. 1917. -S 
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Druuia ; i£ this be true, halt ' you are hound fast ! If it 
he true that you are the daughter of King Druma, and 
that you were reared hy the king, move not a foot, O fair 
Manohara ! ” By the utterance of this truth on the part 
of the hunter the nymph addressed is immediately bound 
fast, and is unable to vanish from sight ; but all of her 
companions vanish into the aird 

Or take the story of the restoration of King Sivi’s 
eyes by an Act of Truth. Sivi, who is already noted for 
his generosity, one daj'^ makes a vow that should any one 
beg of him, not something outside of him, but part of 
his very self, whether heart, flesh, blood, or eyes, he will 
give it to him. Sakka hears his vow, disguises himself 
as a blind beggar, and asks him for one of his eyes. 
Sivi forthwith gives him both. Afterwards, becoming 
depressed, he longs for death. Sakka tells him to make 
an Act of Truth with reference to his gift, assuring him 
that, if he will do so, his eyes will be restored. Sivi 
thereupon makes the following Act of Truth : “ Whatso- 
ever sort or kind of beggar comes to me is dear to my 
heart. If this be true, let one of my eyes be restored.” 
Immediately one of his eyes is i-estored. To restore the 
other eye, he recites the following : “ A Brahman came 
to me and asked me for one of my eyes ; unto him o-ave 
I two. Great jo}^ and delight tilled me. If this be true, 
let my other eye be restored.” Immediately his other 
eye is restored. The story goes on to say that Sivi’s new 
eyes were neither natural eyes nor divine eyes, inasmuch 
as an eye given by Sakka cannot be made a natural 
eye, nor can a divine eye be produced when the physical 
basis or cause has been injured; that they are to be 
described as the Eyes of the Perfection of Truth.- 

‘ Mahnvaslii, ii, 

- Jtltaka 499. In JCaakn-miVil, ii, Sivi's eyes were restoretl by tlie 
power of his Truth-Command and Ijy the abundant store of Ins merit, 
oat^ildhielilhaimhahll piiiiyopacayavi\ei>kuc ca. 
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A single truth is sufficient ; and, as in the examples 
cited, a truth of the most commonplace sort. As a rule 
the Act of Truth refers to some such fact as that the 
agent, or the person in whose behalf the Act is performed, 
possesses certain good qualities or is free from certain 
evil qualities ; that he has done certain things he ought 
to have done, or that he has left undone certain things he 
ought not to do. For example, reference is frequently 
made to the truth of some teaching of the Buddha, or of 
his religion as a whole ; to religious devotion ; to absence 
of hatred or malice ; to the fact that a person has never 
deliberately injured a living being ; and, by women, to 
the fact of their chastity. But while the person who 
perforins the Act. or the beneficiary thereof, is generally 
represented as a paragon of virtue, and the reference is 
usually to religious truth or good works or merit, this 
is not invariably the case. 

A courtezan, provided she has at her command a single 
truth, thereby possesses power equal to that of the 
greatest saint. The Act of Truth .sometimes refers, not 
to good qualities or good works, but to the very opposite. 
For e.xainple, an ascetic performs an Act of Truth with 
reference to his dissatisfaction with the religious life ; 
a father, with reference to his lack of religious devotion ; 
and a wife, with reference to her utter hatred of her 
husband. Adulterous wives deceive their husbands by 
mock Acts of Truth ; wicked ministers deceive their 
king. Not only are all the deities and powers of nature 
compelled to obey the command accompanying an Act of 
Truth when the persons involved are of blameless 
character and their motives the highest ; they are equally 
under compulsion to obey, however much against their 
will, the command that accompanies an Act performed 
for the express purpose of accomplishing deception or 
perpetrating a fraud ! 

In connection with the Power of Truth are sometimes 
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mentioned Powers of Rigliteousness, such as the power of 
goodness and tlie power of merit ; and, as well, the 
superhuman might of spirits, deities, and Buddhas. Such 
mention does not mean, however, tliat the Act of Truth 
in any way depends for its efficacy upon the co-operation 
of these other forces, powerful though they are. Truth, 
in and by itself all-powerful and irresistible, is essentially 
distinct from them, and operates independently of them. 
Truth, to the exclusion of anj’ ordinaiy phj'sical power 
or cause, is the sole power whereb}’ the conjurer causes 
rain to fall, fire to turn back, poison to be struck down. 
There is nothing that cannot be accomplished by tlie 
Trutli.’- Men, gods, powers of nature ; all animate and 
inanimate tilings alike obey the Truth. Even the Buddhas 
themselves employ Acts of Truth. 

The Act of Truth commonly takes the form of a spell 
or charm, most often that of a healing charm. It is 
frequently employed in prayers addressed to good and 
evil spirits, deities, and the powers of nature. It is also 
employed in pronouncing curses and taking oaths, and is 
the means par excellence of avoiding injury or death in 
ordeals. As is shown ly the specimens given below, it 
is the stock in trade by which men play, one after 
another, the parts of wizard, conjurer, magician, phj’sician, 
surgeon, good Samaritan, rain-maker, prophet, and priest. 

The Act of Truth, although frequently a humdrum 
charm, and usually very simple, is always a formal act. 
Sometimes, especially in the Buddhist and Jain records, 
it takes on the character of a quasi-sacramental rite, and 
is performed with scrupulous attention to preliminary 
details and accompanying ceremonies. For example, 
a woman, about to transform herself into a man, invokes 
the deities as witnesses. A tiny quail, before conjuring 
a forest fire to turn back, engages in solemn meditation 
on the Buddhas and their acquired powers. A king and 
^ See especially MUinclaiirinlia, 119-23 (translated below). 
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queen, intending to cross rnvers on dry foot, meditate on 
tlie virtues of the Buddha, the Law, and the Order. 
A queen, intending to cross a river on dry foot, goes 
to the bank of the river with her retinue in ceremonial 
attire, and, first invoking the goddess of the river, with 
hands both joined, and with a pure heart, pronounces the 
magic words. A king drives in his chariot of state to 
charm the ocean. A monkey, intending to hollow canes, 
blows into them. A woman sprinkles water on the head 
of her husband in curing him of leprosy. A prince, in 
healing wounds in the hands, rubs the palms with 
powdered* bark. In counteracting the effect of poison the 
laying on of hands is regularly emploj'ed. 

A woman, about to undergo the ordeal of passing 
between the legs of a yaksha, before making her Act 
of Truth, bathes, puts on fresh garments, and offers 
incense and flowers to the yaksha. A skipper, before 
making an Act of Truth to avert shipwreck, orders his 
fellow-mariners to bathe him in perfumed water, clothe 
him in new garments, prepare him a full bowl, and place 
him in the bow of the ship. He performs his Act 
standing in the bow of the ship, and holding the full 
bowl in both his hands. Similarly a conjurer, who is able 
by means of the Vedabbha chaiun to cause the seven 
kinds of jewels to come down from the sky like I'ain, 
before reciting the charm has his head bathed, is clothed 
with new garments, perfumed with scents, and decked 
with flowers.' 

The Pali word for “ Act of Truth ” is saccakiriyCL. The 
phonetic equivalent in Sanskrit is *satyakriyd, and this 
form is given by Bohtlingk-Roth, but without references. 
I have nowhere met with this form in Sanskrit, and am 
of the opinion that it does not occur. The word kiriyd, 
kriyd is used, both in Pali and Sanskrit, to denote any 
kind of act, operation, or performance, and frequently, as 
’ See Jatalca 48. 
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in the compound sacctikiriyd, has a distinct flavour of 
magic about it. Instead of *sati/al'riiid, the Sanskrit 
employs safyddli ishthanam, “ Truth-Command.’' The Pali 
equivalent saccdrUiiffhdnarii occur.s, but not often.^ The 
spell is .sometimes referred to as a “ Truth-Utterance ’ : 
Pali saccavajja, Sanskrit satyavadya ] Pali saccavacann, 
Sanskrit satyavacana ; Sanskrit satyojxivdcana,- satya- 
rdkya, satynr.rdnand} Sometimes it is called simply 
a “ Truth” : Pali saccam, Sanskrit scdyarii. 

The formula used varies considerably. Common 
examples in Piili are; yena saccenn . . . etena sacca- 
vajjeno.',* tatJid . . . ya.thd . . . etena saccavajjena 
yasmd . . . etena saccena:^ sa.ce . . . imind saceena 
etena saccena\^ imind saccena;^ etena saccavajjemi 
mama saccena}^ In Sanskrit : yena satyena satya- 
vacanena . . . tena mtyeiui satyavacanena anena 
satyena satyo.vdl’yena:^^ etena satyavdkyena anena. 
satyavdJcyena yathd . . . satyavacanena’,'^^ yathd . . . 
anena satyena','^' yathd . . . etena satyena yadi . . . 
tat tena satyena ; yathd . . . tathd ; utas.-^ 

The formal utterance of a truth under such circumstances 
and for such purposes as have been mentioned is in fact 
a magic art of the most primitive sort. The fundamental 
concept underlying it is not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
to the Hindus, but is, and always has been, tlie common 
possession of all the races of mankind. It underlies not 

^ Thera-Gdfhd Commentary, ccxxxv. Julaka 20 : i, 172'’— c 
- Aradiina-Cataka, i, 4S®. ® Pdrrrandthn-caritrn, iii. 267. 

^ Jdtaka, vi, 91-'’-’^, 1542’'-»o. = Ibid. v.'Oo-’. 

« Ibid. V, 29’'>-‘3. 7 1,9 

® Ibid, iv’, 31 n ; v. OO’-’. » II, id. i, 294 331-7 

Ibid, iv, 142’q 320'-'h 410i-n ; v, 87'-’. 
n Ibid, vi, 2427 

Diryaradana, 472-*—’’^, 473’®--', 478”*— 571’'—% 572’’"--'. 

Ibid. 154-", Ij.!". n ^[ahdva-au, u, 97, 

>5 Jdtaka-mdld, xiv, 31. i” Mahdvaau, ii. 97. 

u Jdtaka-mdld, xv, 8. 79 Dii-ydi-addna, loO”’. 

7” Ibid. 417-7. Jdtaka-mdld, i, 30-1. 

^7 Ibid, xvi, 7. 
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only many of the cruder folk-practices, such as witchcraft, 
but also many of the more highly refined and civilized 
forms of prayer and oath and curse. It is a striking and 
significant expression in symbolic terms of the deep- 
seated conviction of all men everywhere that the truth 
is of supreme importance and of irresistible power. It 
explains why the oath and the curse have always struck 
terror to the human heart. In all atres and climes 

O 

witnesses, before bearing testimon^^ have invoked deities 
and powers of nature to punish them if their words were 
false, firm in the conviction that so high is the dignitj’ of 
truth and so tremendous its power that not only mankind 
but superhuman powers as well are subject to it and 
compelled to obey it. Some such idea as this doubtless 
underlies the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan con- 
•ception of the Deity as governed by and acting in 
accordance with the principle of truth, of God as Truth. 

The all-powerful character of Truth is brought out in 
a very striking and picturesque manner in the accounts 
of ordeals. Truth protects the innocent, and falsehood 
destroys the guilty. The innocent man is perfectly safe 
in taking a red-hot iron ball into his hands, and the 
innocent woman may with impunity step into the fire. 
A person accused of wrongdoing has but to utter the 
truth, and, if he be innocent, both deities and powers of 
nature will come to his assistance and vindicate his 
innocence. A famous passage in the Ghandocjya Upanishad 
(6, 16) employ's an unusually bold figure. In this passage 
the guilty man is represented as identifying himself 
.with falsehood, the innocent man as identifying himself 
with truth. 

“ Again, my son, they lead along a man with hands 
bound. ‘ He has stolen, he has committed theft ; heat 
the axe for him ! ’ If he be guilty, then verily he makes 
himself to be falsehood {dtmdnaiii anrtam karoti ) ; com- 
pletely uniting himself with falsehood {anrtdhhisamdho), 
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incorporating himself into falsehood (anrtendtmdnaih 
antardhaya), he grasps the heated axe. He is buimed ; 
he perishes. But if he be innocent, then verily he makes 
himself to be truth ( . . . satycirii . . . ) : completely 
uniting himself with truth, incorporating himself into 
truth, he grasps the heated axe. He is not burned ; he 
is freed ”. ^ 

Interesting as is the Act of Truth regarded simply as 
a piece of magic, it is even more interesting as an 
instrument in the hands of the story-teller. It is one of 
the favourite themes of the Hindu story-teller, and many 
of the most interesting and entertaining stories in Hindu 
literature and folklore turn on it. Obviously, by reason 
of its resourcefulness and the strong appeal it makes to 
the imagination, it possesses immense possibilities for the 
purposes of fiction. As a psychic motif, a literary device- 
or ruse, a god from the machine, it is employed in the 

^ The meaning of this famous passage is much disputed, and the 
interpretation here offered is radically different from all previous 
interpretations. The crux of the passage is the compound satyd- 
hhimmdha, which, in my opinion, should be translated in compkte or 
perfect union tcith the truth. The second element, abhimilidha, appears 
to bear the same relation to the noun sarndhd as abhisambuddha to 
satfibuddha. The passage is one of several illustrative figures employed 
by a father to teach his son the essential identity of all things with 
“the existent”, “the real”, “the true”, the sat. This all {idaiii 
sarvaiii) is one : the phenomenal world, men, anim.als, plants, trees ; 
all animate and inanimate things are an outward and visible 
manifestation, unfolding, diversification of “ the one ”, “ the existent”, 
the sat. All things spring from the sat, return to the sat, are merged 
in the sat, are the sat. The meaning of the passage would, therefore, 
appear to be this : All visible things are identical with the existent, 
the sat, just as in the ordeal the accused is identified with, identical 
with the truth, satyarh, or with its opposite. The play on words (sat,- 
satyani) and the fact that the two words are radically and semantically 
related seem to me to be highly significant. For the sake of greater 
emphasis and clearness the author of the passage, following a familiar 
practice of Hindu authors, employs three synonymous expressions, 
setting them side by side : ynalces himself to he truth, completely unites 
himself with truth, incorporates himself into (or with) truth. For other 
interpretations of the passage see the translations of Bohtlingk, Deussen, 
and Max iliiller, and, more recently, Edgerton in JAOS. xxxv, 245 f. 
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greatest variety of ways and for all imaginable purposes. 
It is an ever present help in time of need, ^Yhether in 
sickness or in health, in any danger or difficulty or 
adversity ; it is employed to prove facts and refute 
falsehoods, trained animals sometimes being introduced as 
witnesses ; to identify a man or a woman ; to cross rivers 
on dry foot, cause rivers to flow backwards, and roll 
back the ocean ; to put out fire ; to effect change of sex 
or condition ; to capture nymphs aird animals, and to give 
success in the hunt ; and even for such a common-place 
purpose as to cut a gem in two. 

The locus classicus of the Act of Truth is one of the 
Dialogues of King Milinda and the Buddhist sage 
Nagasena.^ This Dialogue, which attempts to explain 
on pseudo-scientific grounds the mode of operation of the 
Act of Truth, also reveals in a most striking manner its 
possibilities as an instrument in the hands of the story- 
teller. Milinda opens the discussion by attributing to 
Nagasena and his followers the statement that the blind 
king Sivi received Heavenly Eyes, and inquires whether 
this statement is not inconsistent with the Scriptural 
statement that the Heavenly Eye cannot be produced 
wlien the physical cause has been destroyed. Nagasena 
replies that the power by which Sivi received Heavenly 
Eyes was the Power of Truth ; that Truth alone, to the 
exclusion of any ordinary physical cause, was the cause 
of the production of the Heavenly Eye. 

" But, jmur Majesty, is there such a thing in the world 
as Truth, by which truth-speakers perform an Act of 
Truth ? Yes, reverend sir, there is in the world such 
a thing as Truth. By Truth, reverend Nagasena, truth- 
speakers perform an Act of Truth, and by this means 
cause rain, extinguish fire, counteract poison, and do all 
manner of other things besides that have to be done. 

' Mtlindapaiiha, 119 - 23 . 
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Well then, your Majesty, the two statements are perfectly 
consistent and harmonious. King Sivi received heavenly 
eyes by the Power of Truth : by the Power of Truth, 
3’our Majesty, on no other basis, is the Heavenly Eye 
produced ; the Truth alone was in this case the basis for 
the production of the Heavenly Eye.” 

“ The case was precisely the same, your Majesty, as 
when accomplished persons recite a Truth, saying, ‘ Lfet 
a mighty cloud send down rain ’ ; and immediately upon 
their recitation of the Truth, a mighty cloud sends down 
rain. Your Majesty, is there stored up in the sky any 
cause of rain, by which the mighty cloud sends down 
rain ? Of course not, reverend sir ; the Truth alone is 
in this case the cause whereby the mighty cloud sends 
down rain. In precisely the same manner, your Majesty, 
no ordinary cause operated in the case in question; the 
Truth alone was in that case the basis for the production 
of the Heavenly Eye.” 

“It was precisely the same, your Majesty, as when 
accomplished persons recite a Truth, saying, ‘ Let the 
mighty mass of flaring, flaming fire turn back ’ : and 
immediately upon their recitation of the Truth, the 
mighty mass of flaring, flaming tire turns back. ... It 
was precisely the same as when accomplished persons 
recite a Truth, saying, ‘ Let the deadly poison become an 
antidote’; and immediately upon their recitation of the 
Truth the deadly poison becomes an antidote. Your 
Majesty, is there stored up in this deadly poison any 
cause whereby it immediately becomes an antidote ? Of 
course not, reverend sir ; the Truth alone is in this case 
the cause of the immediate counteraction of the deadly 
poison. In precisely the same manner, your Majesty, in 
the case of King Sivi, the Truth alone, to the exclusion 
of any ordinary cause, was the basis for the production 
of the Heavenly Eye.” 
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Water Charms 
To roll hade the Ocean 

“■ Your Jlajest}’, in the land of China there is a kin 
who, once every four months, desiriiicr to make otferin 
to the great ocean, performs an Act of Truth, and then 
proceeds in his chariot of state a league’s distance into 
the great ocean. Before the chariot of state the mighty 
mass of water rolls back, and, as he returns, it pours 
back again. Your Majesty, could that great ocean be 
made to roll back by the ordinary phj'sical power even of 
gods and men combined ? Reverend sir, even the water 
in a tiny pool could not be made to roll back by the 
ordinary physical power even of gods and men combined, 
much less the water in the great ocean. Your Majesty, 
by this example also you may understand the Power of 
Truth ; there is nothing you might name that cannot be 
accomplished by the Truth.” 

To cause a river to floxv backwards 

“ One day, your Majestj', the righteous king Asoka stood 
in the citj' of Fatal iputta, surrounded by city folk and 
country folk,, by his ministers and his army and his 
councillors, with the Ganges flowing by, filled up by 
freshets, even with the banks, full to the brim, five 
liundred leagues in length, a league in breadth. Beholdinv 
tlie river, he said to his ministers, ‘Is there any one who 
can make this mighty Ganges flow back upstream ' ' 
The ministers replied, ‘ That is a hard matter, your 
Majesty.’ ” 

“ Now there stood on that very river bank a courtezan 
named Bindumati, and, when she heard the king s question, 
she said, ‘ As for me, I am a courtezan in the citj’ of 
Pataliputta. I live by my beauty ; my means of sul)- 
sistence is the lowest. Let the king but behold my Act 
of Truth.’ And she performed an Act of Truth. The 
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instant she performed her Act of Trutli that mighty 
Ganges flowed back upstream with a roar, in the sight 
of all that mighty throng.” 

■ Wlien the king heard the roar caused by the movement 
of the whirlpools and the waves of the mighty Ganges, 
he was astonished, and filled with wonder and amazement. 
Said he to his minister's, ' How comes it that this mighty 
Ganges is flowing back upstream ? ’ ‘ Your Majesty, the 

courtezan Bindumati heard your words, and performed an 
Act of Truth. It is because of her Act of Truth that the 
mighty Ganges is flowing backwards.’ ” 

His heart palpitating with excitement, the king himself 
went post-haste and asked the courtezan, ‘ Is it true, as 
they say, that you, by an Act of Truth, have made tliis 
river Ganges flow back upstream?’ ‘ Yes, your Majesty.’ 
Said the king, ‘ You have power to do such a thing as 
this I Who, indeed, unless he were stark mad, would pay 
any attention to what you say ? By what power have 
you caused this mighty Ganges to flow back up.stream ? ’ 
Said the courtezan, ‘By the Power of Truth, your Majesty, 
have I caused this mighty Ganges to flow back upstream.’ ” 

“Said the king. ‘You possess the Power of Truth 1 You, 
a thief, a cheat, corrupt, cleft in twain, vicious, a wicked 
old sinner who h!},ve broken the bounds of morality 
and live on the plunder of fools.’ ‘ It is true, your 
Majesty ; I am what you say. But even I, wicked 
woman that I am, possess an Act of Truth by means of 
which, should I so desire, I could turn the world of men 
and the worlds of the gods upside down.’ Said the king, 

‘ But what is this Act of Truth ? Pray enlighten me.’ ” 

“ ‘ Your Majesfi/, U'hosoever gives me money, he he 
a Khattiya or a BrCihmana or a Vessa or a Sudda or of 
any other caste soever, I treat them all exactly alike. 
If he he a Khattiya, I make no distinction in his favour. 
If he be a Sudda, I despise him not. Free alike from 
fawning and contempt, I serve the owner of the money. 
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This, your Majesty, is the Act of Truth hy v:hich I caused 
the mighty Ganges to jioiv hack upstrea.m.' 

Xflgasena concludes : ‘'Tims, your Majesty, there is no 
aim at all which those who abide steadfast in the Truth 
cannot accomplish.” 

To cross a river on dry foot 

King Kappina the Great and his thousand courtiers, 
learning that a Buddha has appeared in the world, resolve 
to become monks, commit their worldly affairs into the 
hands of their wives, and set out to visit the Buddha. 
Coming to the river Aravaccha, the king sa3-s : '■ I have 
given up the world for the sake of the Three Jewels ; Iw 
their supernatural power mat’' this water be to me unlike 
water.” Having thus considered the virtues of the Three 
Jewels, the king meditates upon the Buddha, saj'ing : 
“ He is the Exalted One, the Holy One, the Supremeh* 
Enlightened, Endowed with Knowledge and Righteous- 
ness.” While thus engaged in meditation, tlie king and 
his courtiers dash over the surface of the river on their 
thousand horses, the Sindh horses springing upon the 
surface of the river as on a flat rock, without so much as 
wetting the tips of their hoofs. Coming to the river 
Nilavahana, the king saj's, “ Well has the Law been 
preached by the Exalted One,” and crosses bv’ meditating 
on the Law. Coming finally to the river Candabhilga, 
the kino- savs ; “ Devoted to righteousness is the Order of 
Disciples of the Exalted One,” and crosses b\' meditating 
on the Order. 

Queen Anoja and her thousand ladies-in-waiting resolve 
to follow the example of their husbands, and set out in 
a thousand chariots. Coming to the first river, and 
finding no footprints of horses, the queen says : '■ Tlie 
king must have crossed bj’ making an Act of Truth, 
saj’ing, ‘I have given up the world tor the sake of the Ihvce 
'Jewels’ I too have given up the world for the sake of the 
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Three Jewels ; by their supernatural power may this 
water be to me unlike water.” And, meditating thus on 
the virtues of the Three Jewels, she orders her thousand 
chariots to go forward. The water is like a flat rock, 
insomuch that not even the outer rims of the two wheels 
are wetted. In like manner also she crosses the two 
remaining rivers.^ 

The turbaned queen, longing to greet the sage, her 
husband’s brother, bade farewell to the king, and at 
eventide took the following vow : “ At early morn, 

accompanied by my retinue, I will greet the sage Soma 
and provide him with food and drink ; then only will 
I eat.” 

Now between the city and the forest was a river ; and 
in the night there was a freshet, and the river rose and 
swept along both strong and deep. Disturbed by this, 
when morning came, the queen asked her beloved : “ How 
can I fulfil this my desire to-day ? ” 

Said the king; “O queen, be not thus distressed, for this 
is easy to do. Go, easy in mind, with your retinue, to 
hither bank ; and, standing there, first invoke the goddess 
of the river, and then, with hands both joined, and with 
a pure heart, utter these words: ‘0 river-goddess, if from 
the day my husband’s brother took his vow, my husband 
has lived chaste, then straightway give me passage.’ ” 

Hearing this, the queen was astonished, and thought ; 
“ What manner of thing is this ? The king, the fifth 
Warder of the World, speaks incoherently. That from 
the day of his brother’s vow the king has begotten 

' Dhammapada Commentary, vi, 4 ; ii, 120, 124. For the ^vhole story 
see my forthcoming transhation of this work in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, under the title Buddhist Legends from the Dhammapada 
Commentary. In Thera-Gdthd Commentary, ccxxxv, Kappina crosses 
the Ganges and two other rivers on dry foot by making the followino- 
Truth-Command {.saccddhifthdna) : “ If the teacher of whom I have heard 
be in reality the Supreme Buddha, let not even a hoof of these horses be 
wetted.” The story also occurs in AiigiUtara Commentary. Compare 
the story of the crossing of the Red Sea (Exodus xiv, 15-31). 
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progeny of sons on me, all this signifies that I have 
performed to him my vow as wife. 

“ But after all, why doubt ? Is physical contact in this 
case the meaning intended ? Besides, women who are 
loyal to their husbands should not doubt their husbands’ 
words. For it is said ; A wife who hesitates to obey her 
husband’s command, a soldier who hesitates at his king’s 
command, a pupil who hesitates at his teacher’s command, 
a son who hesitates at his father’s command, such an one 
breaks his own vow.” 

Pleased at this thought, the queen, accompanied by her 
retinue in ceremonial attire, went to the bank of the river, 
and, standing on the shore then grown contracted, with 
people thronging i-ound her, she there invoked the goddess 
of the river, did worship, and with a pure heart uttered 
distinctly the proclamation of truth recited by her 
husband. 

And of a sudden the river, tossing its waters to the left 
and to the right, became shallow and gave passage. The 
queen went to the farther shore, and there, bowing before 
the sage according to form, received his blessing, deeming 
herself a happy woriian. The sage then asked the woman 
how she had been able to cross the river, and she related 
the whole story. Having so done, she asked the prince of 
sages : 

■■ How can it be possible, how can it be imagined, that 
my husband lives chaste ? ” The sage replied : “ Hear me, 
good woman. From the moment when I took my vow, 
the king’s soul was free from attachment, and vehemently 
did he long to take a vow. For no such man as he could 
patiently endure to bear the yoke of sovereignty. Therefore 
he bears sway from a sense of duty, but his heart is not in 
what he does. Moreover it is said : 

‘ A woman who loves another man follows her husband. So 
also a Yogi attached to the essence of things follows the 
round of existences.’ 
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“ Precisely so the chastity of the king is possible, 
even in the house-life, because his heart is free from 
sin, just as the purity of the lotus is not stained, even 
though it grow in the mud.” 

The queen bowed before the sage, and then, experiencing 
supreme satisfaction, went to a certain place in the forest 
and set up her abode. Having caused a meal to be 
prepared for her retinue, she provided food and drink for 
the sage. Then, her vow fulfilled, she herself ate and 
drank. 

When the queen went to take leave of the sage she 
asked him once more : “ How can I cross the river now ? ” 
The sage replied : “ Woman of tranquil speech, you must 
thus address the goddess of the river: ‘If this sage, even 
to the end of his vow, shall ever abide fasting, then grant 
me passage.’ ” 

Amazed once more, the queen went to the bank of the 
river, proclaimed the words of the sage, crossed the river, 
and went home. After relating the whole story to the 
king, she asked him : “How can the sage be fasting, when 
I mj’self caused him to break his fast ? ” The king said ; 
“ O queen, j’ou are confused in mind ; jmu do not under- 
stand in what true religion consists. Tranquil in heart, 
noble in soul is he, whether in eating or in fastino-. 
Therefore : 

“ Even though a sage eat, for the sake of religion, food 
which is pure, which he has neither himself prepared, nor 
caused another to prepare, such eating is called the fruit 
of a perpkual fast. Thought is the root, words are the 
trunk, deeds are the spreading branches of Religion’s Tree. 
Let its roots be strong and firm, and the whole tree will 
bear fruit.” ^ 

As a rain-charm 

In a previous existence as a fish the Future Buddha 
causes rain to fall in time of drought by saving to 
‘ Parrt-antVha-carifm, iii, 2o5-S3. 
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Pajjunna, the rain-god : “ Although I was reborn where it 
is customary to eat one’s kinsfolk, I have never eaten 
a fish even so small as a grain of rice ; nor have I ever 
deprived any other living being of life. If this be true, 
cause rain to fall.”^ 

To obtain xcater to drink 

In a previous existence as leader of a herd of monkeys 
the Future Buddha, in order to enable the monkeys of his 
herd to drink from a haunted pool without entering the 
water, has canes brought to him, ponders the Perfections, 
performs an Act of Truth, and blows into the canes, 
whereupon they become hollow throughout.- 

Fire Charm 

To cause a forest fire to turn back 

A forest fire, on approaching the spot where the Buddha 
stands, suddenly goes out, like a torch plunged into water. 
The monks ascribe this miracle to the supernatural power 
of the Buddhas. The Buddha tells them that it is due, 
not to his present power, but to the power of an old Act 
of Truth performed by him when he was a tiny quail. 

When the Future Buddha was a tiny quail, a fire 
swept down on the forest where he lived, and drove all 
the birds away, the quail’s mother and father included. 
Lying in his nest, the quail reflected ; “ If I had the 
strength to spread my wings and soar through the air, 
I should fly up and go elsewhere ; if I had the strength to 
move my legs and walk, I should go elsewhere on foot. 

^ JdtaJca^o. In Jdtaha-mnldy xv% the Great Being saw but one refuge 
of the afflicted, namely, a Truth-Command {satyddhishfhdnam ^kam 
firttCnjanaih d'ida7'<ia) ; the rain came by the virtue of his store of merit, 
h}' the power of his Truth-Command, and by the supernatural might of 
the devas, nagas, and yakshas, wlio were favourably disposed to him 
{ piupjopacayatjiUHlt 8atyndhish{hCtnal>alCit tadahhiprasaditadcyamujayak- 
tshdnuhUnvdc ca) ; the cause of the rain is expressly said to have been 
his great supernatural power, the transcendent might of his truth 
(mahdnuhhdvah . . . satyatipiyaprahhavah). 

- Jdtaka 20. 

JRAS. 1917. 


29 
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As it is, I am helpless. ^Vhat shall I do ? Then the 
followincr thoucflifc occurred to him : 

O O ' 

■' In this world there is such a .thing; as the Power of 
Goodness ; there is such a thing as the Power of Truth. 
There are those who are called All-knowing Buddhas, 
those who fulfilled the Perfections in times past, and 
attained Supreme Enlightenment, sitting under the Bo- 
tree. By goodness, tranquillitx’, and wisdom they attained 
Deliverance, and through the knowledge of Deliverance, 
understanding. They were endowed with truth, mercy, 
compassion, and patience. They cultivated sentiments of 
loving-kindness towards all living beings, without respect 
of persons. There are Powers of Righteousness which 
they acquired. 

“ I too possess a single Truth ; a single quality of my 
nature exists within me, is known to me. Therefore 
I must at once procure safety for myself and the rest of 
the birds by performing an Act of Truth, pondering the 
Buddhas of the past and the powers which they acquired, 
and employing the quality of my true nature which exists 
within me. Therefore it is said : 

‘ There is a Power of Goodness in the world, truth, purity, 
mercy. 

Therefore by Truth will I i)ertorm an incomparable Act of 
Truth. 

Pondering the Pow'er of Righteousness, remembering the 
former Jinas, 

Relying on the Power of Truth, I performed an Act of 
Truth.’ ” 

Then the Future Buddha, pondering the powers of the 
Buddhas who had attained Supreme Nibbana in the past, 
performed an Act of Truth wdth reference to the true 
nature existing wdthin him by uttering the followiiio- 
stanza ; 

“ I have wings, but cannot fly ; I have legs, but cannot walk ; 

Mother and father have gone away. Jataveda, go back ! ” 
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Instantly tlie fire Avent out, like a torch plunged into 
AA’aterd 


Healing Charjis 
To counteract the e ffect of poison 

The youth Yaiinadatta is bitten by a poisonous snake. 
His parents laj'’ him at the feet of an ascetic, and saj^, 
“ ReA'erend sir, monks know simples and charms ; heal 
our son.” “ I know no simples ; I am not a physician.” 
“ But you are a monk : therefore out of charity for this 
youth perform an Act of Truth.” The ascetic replies, 
“ Very aa^cH ; I Avill perform an Act . of Truth.” The 
ascetic then lays his hand on Yahnadatta'.s head and 
recites the folloAving stanza : — 

‘‘For but a week I IiA-ed the holy life 
With tranquil heart in quest of merit. 

The life Ih'e liA'ed for fifty years 
Since then, I’a'c liA-ed against my will. 

By this truth, health ! 

Poison is struck doAtm ! Let Yaunadatta live!” 

Immediately the poison comes out of YaMadatta’s 
breast and sinks into the ground. The father then lays 
his hand on Yannadatta’s breast and recites the folloAving 
stanza ; 

“NeA'er did I like to see a stranger 
Come to stay. I never cared to give. 

But my dislike the monks and Brahmans 
Never knew, all learned as they were. 

By this truth, health I 

Poison is struck doAV'u ! Let Yaunadatta liv-e ! ” 

' Jftfaka 35. Compare the story of the tiny pheasant in Chavannes’ 
Cinq cents Contes et Apologues, 371 ; ii, 350, In Jfitaka-mCild, xvi, the 
tiny quail knew his power {i-idildtmaprahJiums) ; and by the power of 
liis words suffused with truth [seityaparihhufitaniatsd], so soon as the fire 
encountered his words (tadnlcam itsddya), just as if it had reached 
a river, it immediately abated. The Sanskrit version concludes with 
the statement that fire can no more transgress the command of the 
truthful than the sea can overpass the shore. 
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Immediately tlie poison conies out of the small of 
Yahnadatta’s back and sinks into the ground. The father 
bids. the mother perform an Act of Truth. Tlie mother 
say.s, “ I have a Truth, but I cannot recite it in your 
presence.” The father replies, “ Make my son whole 
anyhow ! ’ So the mother recites the following stanza : 

'■ No more, my son, do I now hate this snake malignant 
That out a crevice came and hit you, than I do your 
father. 

By this truth, health ! Poison is struck down ! Let Yaiihadatta 
live ! ” 

Immediately the rest of the poison sinks into the 
ground, and Yauhadatta gets up and begins to frisk about.^ 

The youth Sama is wounded by a poisoned arrow. 
His mother lays her hand on his breast and makes the 
following Act of Truth : “ If it be true that Sama has 
always lived righteously, that he has been chaste and 
truthful, that he has supported his mother and father 
and honoured his elders in the houseliold ; if it be true 
that Sama is dearer to me than the breath of life, then 
maj' the effect of the poi.son be done away. Whatsoever 
works of merit have been wrought by his mother and 
father, through the effect thereof may the effect of the 
poison be done away.” Immediately Sama turns over. 
The father repeats the mother’s Act of Truth, and Sama 
immediately turns over and lies on the other side. 
A goddess then makes the following Act of Truth : 
“ Long have I dwelt on Mount Gandhamadana ; there 
is none other dearer to me than Sama. If these words 
be true, then may the effect of the poison be done awav. 
All the forests on Mount Gandhamadana are full of 
fragrance. If these words be true, then may the effect 
of tlie poison be done away.” Sama immediately sprin-'-s 
to liis feet." 

^ Jdtalca 4:14. 

jatahi Compare Ct/umctka Jdlaka, ^lahn-atHi li. 218 ff. 
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To restore the eyes 

A princess says to her blind lover, Ir it be true that 
I love only Prince Kshemahkara and you. let one of j’our 
eyes be restored.” Immediately one of his eyes is 
restored. Her blind lover then sa\'s, I am Kshemahkara ; 
Papaukara reduced me to my pi'e.sent state.” The princess 
asks, ” What proof is there that j-ou are Kshemahkara ? ’ 
The blind man replies, “ If it be true that, although 
Papaukara put out my eyes, I bear him no malice, then 
may my other eye be restored.” Immediately his other 
eye is restored.^ 

Kunala, son of King A^oka, is famed througliout India 
for the beauty of his eyes. His stepmother falls in love 
with him, makes advances to him, and is repulsed. 
In revenge she forges an order in the name of the 
king, commanding that his eyes be put out. The oi’der 
is carried out. Subsequently the king discovers the 
crime, fixes the guilt on his queen-consort, and in the 
presence of Kunala threatens her with the direst 
punishments. Kunala begs his father not to harm the 
queen, extols the virtues of kindness, compassion, and 
forbearance, declares that, in spite of the cruel injury 
he has suffered, pain has not stained him nor anger 
heated him, and concludes with the following Act of 
Truth: “If it be true that I have ever been leindly 
disposed to my mother, if it be true that I myself tore 
out my eyes, then may my eyes straightway be restored.” 
Straightway his eyes are restored, yet more beautiful 
even than before. - 


To heal icotind-s 

In a previous e.xistence as a prince the Future Buddha 
heals wounds in the hands by making an Act of Truth 

1 Tihctan T'Oti, p. '2^4. Compare Chavanne.s' Cinq cents Conies et 
Apolo'jnes, .S81 ; ii, 306. 

- DicyavadCina, pp. 4U7-17. 
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and rubbing tlie palms with powdered bark. "What he 
sa3's is not stated.' 

To cure lejwosy 

A wife cures her husband of lepros}' bj' sprinkling 
water on his head and making the following Act of 
Truth ; “ Let the Truth protect me, if it will protect me, 
so sureh’ as I know of no other man whom I love better 
than I love j^ou. IE these words be true, let your disease 
be cured.” - 

To join severed hands and feet 
King Prasenajit Kau^ala gives credence to a false 
report that his brother Kala has violated his harem, 
and has his hands and feet cut off. Kala laments his 
misfortune in an address to the Buddha. At the direction 
of the Buddha, Anauda, having first put Kala’s hands 
and feet in place, performs the following Act of Truth : 
'■ Of all living beings, whether without feet, or with two 
feet, or with many’ feet ; whether incorporeal or corporeal ; 
whether conscious or unconscious, or neither conscious nor 
unconscious ; of all these living beings the Tathagata, the 
Holy 'One, the Supreme Buddha, is called the chief. 
Of all the laws, unelaborated or elaborated, the Law of 
Detachment is called the chief. Of all the orders or 
classes or companies or societies, the Order of Disciples 
of the Tathagata is called the chief. By this Truth, bv 
this Utterance of Truth, may your body^ be made whole.” 
Immediately his body' is made whole.^ 

To restore severed breasts 

In a previous existence the Future Buddha was 
a woman named Rupavati. One day' Rupavati comes 
upon a starving woman who is about to devour her 
new-born child, whereupon she cuts off her own breasts 
and gives them to the woman for food. When her husband 
learns of her act, he performs the following Act of Trutli : 
“ If it be true that so wonderful and marvellous a thino- 
‘ Jdtalca 537. = JCitahi 519. s Dii-yiu-adCina, 153-5. 
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has nev'er been seen before or heard of before, then may 
your breasts be restored.” Straightway her breasts are 
restored.’- 

Sex, Birth, axd Rebirth Charms 
To transform a ivoinan into a man 

Indra, fearing that by her sacrifice Rupavati may 
thrust him from his seat, goes in disguise to Rupavati 
and asks her, “ Is it true that you sacrificed your breasts 
for the sake of a child ? ” “ It is true.” “ Did you not, 

either in the act or after the act, regret so doing ? ” 
“ No.” “ Who will believe you ? ” Rupavati replies, 
“ Then I will make an Act of Truth ; 

‘ If it be true that neither in the act nor after the act 
had I anv feeling of remorse or regret ; if it be true that 
I acted, not for the sake of dominion, not for the sake of 
worldly enjoyments, not for the sake of heaven, not that 
I might become an Indra or a Universal Monarch, but 
solely and only that I might attain Supreme Enlighten- 
ment, Buddhahood : thereby to subdue the unsubdued, to 
emancipate the uneraaucipated, to console the unconsoled, 
to enable them that have attained not Nirvana to attain 
unto Nirvana ; if all this be true, then may I cease to bo 
a woman and become a man.’ ” Straightway she ceases 
to be a woman and becomes a man, Rupavata.- 
To attain Buddhahood 

Reborn as the Brahman Candraprabha, the Future 
Buddha one day comes upon a starving tigress which 
is about to devour its own young. He thereupon resolves 
to give his own body to the tigress for food. So, calling 
upon the deities of various ranks to witness, he announces 
his intention of making the highest and most sublime of 
all sacrifices; namely, the sacrifice of his own body. Tlien, 
making an Act of Truth in terms identical with the 
preceding, he draws his sword, cuts his throat, and throws 
his body to the tigress.® 

^ Diryavaddiia, 47‘2, 


= Ibid. 4T3. 


’ Ibid. 478. 
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To obtain rebirth in a happier state 
The beautiful female ascetic Vedavati, when her hair 
is touched insultingly by the lustful Ravana, throws her- 
self into the fire, saying : “ If I liave done or given or 
sacrificed aught, may I be reborn as the daughter, not 
produced from the womb, of a righteous man.” And 
thus it comes to pass.^ 

To transform a water-sprite into a man 
The faithful wife of a man who has been reborn as 
a water-sprite, in consequence of a broken vow, kneels 
on the ground, and looking at the moon, uttei'S tlie 
following prayer: “O Warders of the World, if it be true 
iSiat I am virtuous and devoted to my husband, may 
this husband of mine straightway be delivei-ed from the 
necessity of dwelling in the water, and go to heaven.” 
Straightway a chariot descends from heaven, husband 
and wife enter it, and are carried up into lieaven.- 

To ease the parhirition of a looman 
One, morning shortly after his conversion the former 
brigand Ahgulimala stops on his round for alms at a house 
where a woman is in travail. And he reflects, “ Alas, 
living beings must needs suffer ! ” Returning to the 
monastery, he tells the Buddha of the incident. The 
Buddha replies, “xVhgulimala, go to that woman and say ; 
‘ Sister, since the day I tons horn I am not conscious of 
ever having deliberately deprived any living being of life. 
If this be true, may health be to you, health to your 
unborn child.’ ” 

But, reverend sir,” returns Ahgulimala, “ that would 
be a downright falsehood ; for, reverend sir, I have 
deliberately deprived a great many living beings of life.” 
“ Then, Ahgulimala,” says the Buddha, “ go to that 

1 Rdmdyana, UttarakanUa, 17 ; Griffith’s translation (Benares, 1895), 
p. 517. 

2 Kathdsaritadgara (Tawney), ii, p, 82. 
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woman and saj' ; ‘Sister, since the day I was born of 
the Xuhle Birth I am not conscious of ever having 
deliberately deprived any living being of life. If this be 
true, may health be to you, health to your unborn child.’” 
Angnlimala obeys tbe Buddhaj^s command. Immediately 
there is health to the woman, health to her unborn child. 


To ease the parturition of an elephant 

A king's elephant, which is parturient, is unable to 
bring forth its young. The king's ministers advise that 
it be taken to the women's quarters, so that the king’.s 
concubines maj^ ease its pains by Acts of Truth touching 
their chastity. But, although the elephant is taken there, 
and the king’s concubines perform their Acts ©f Truth, 
the pains, far from being allayed, are aggravated, and the 
elephant utters the most fearful cries. A M'Oinan tending 

o. Keii near the palace hears tlie elephant’s cries, and 
declai’es that by means of her own Act of Truth the 
elephant's pains can be brought to an end. The king, 
informed of her remark, orders her to be conducted to the 
women's (juarters. The woman thereupon performs the 
following Act of Truth; “If it be true that one husband 
is sufficient for me, and that I have not two husbands, 
then, by virtue of this truth, let this elephant be eased of 
its pains.” Immediately the elephant is eased of its 
pains, and brings forth its young." 

' Mujjhima Xikdya, SO ; ii, lOiJ f. The story recur.s in Chavannes’ 
Cinq cents Contes et Apotoques, 41 ; i, 143-54. Compare Uthina. li, 8 ; 

p. 15 f. ; Introduction to Jiltaka 100 ; i, 407 f. : Dhammapada 
Commentary, .x.wi, 31 ; iv, p. 192 f. ; Tkern-Gdlha Commentary, lx. 

- Ti'ietan Tales, pp. 227-8. Compare Chavannes’ Cinq cents Contes et 
Apologues, 374 ; ii, 3.5S. A similar story is related in Knthdsaritsdgara 
(Tawney), i, pp. 329-30, of the means employed to enable a prostrate 
elephant to rise. After the 80,000 concubines of the king and all the 
women in his capital have failed to raise the elephant by their Acts of 
Truth a humble woman in the train of a visiting merchant enables it to 
rise b\- touching it and saying, •• If I have not even thought of any man 
other than my husband, may this elephant rise from the ground.'’ 
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To obtain a son 

King Suruci lives for fifty thousand years witli sixteen 
thoiisinJ wives, and has neither son nor daughter. Sakka 
goes to Queen Sumedha and offers her the boon of a son. 
Tlie queen obtains a son making the following Act of 
Truth: "If it be true that iTiave always been respectful 
to mj' husband, never injured any living creature, lived 
righteous!}", cared tenderly for my husband’s parents, 
never been jealous of my sixteen thousand co-wives, 
treated my servants well, provided food and drink for 
monks and other holy men, kept the fast-day precepts, 
then may I obtain a son. If what I say be false, may 
my head split into seven pieces.” * 

• Charms of Deliverance 
To avert shiptcreck 

In a previous existence as a blind skipper the Future 
Buddha puts to sea with a company of traders, and 
the ship approaches a whirlpool. The Future Buddha 
reflects, “There is none other that can save these traders 
from death, but only I. I will save them by an Act of 
Truth.” He says to them, “ Quickly bathe me in 
perfumed water, clothe me in new garments, prepare me 
a full bowl, and place me in the bow of the ship.” Thev 
do so. The Future Buddha, taking the full bowl in both 
his hands, and standing in the bow of the ship, makes the 
following Act of Truth : “ So long as my memory serves 
me, since I reached the age of reason, I am not conscious 
of ever having deliberately injured a single living creature. 
If these words be true, may the ship i-eturn in safety.” 
The ship immediately returns to port, making a four 
months’ journey in a single day." 

' Jiitaka 489. Under similar circumstances Queen Candadevi obtains 
a son by making the following Act of Truth : “ If it be true that I have 
kept the precepts unbroken, then may I obtain a son.” See JCitaka 538. 

2 Jataka 463. In Jdtaka-mald, xiv, the shipwreck was averted by the 
power of the Future Buddha’s Truth-Command and by the splendour of 
his merit. 
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J.S a counter-charm 

One day Ananda approaches a well at which a Malahga 
maiden named Prakriti is drawing water, and savs to the 
maiden, “ Sister, give me water that I may drink.” The 
maiden replies, " I am a Mataiiga maiden, venerable 
Ananda.” Ananda returns, “ I asked not, sister, after 
your family or your caste, only, I pray j'ou, if you have 
water to spare, give it me, that I may drink.” The maiden 
gives him water. Ananda drinks and departs. 

Prakriti, deeply in love with Ananda, goes home and 
tells her mother that she is determined to obtain Ananda 
for her husband. Her mother, who is a powerful witch, 
easts a spell over Ananda, and Ananda comes to the 
house. Just as lie is about to be married to Prakriti, he 
bursts into tears and cries aloud, “ Alas, I am ruined ! 
The Exalted One considers me not.” But the Buddha is 
at that very moment considering Ananda, and straightway, 
with the spells of a Buddha, he destroys the spells of the 
Candala woman. And this is the magical formula he 
employs : 

“To all living beings continued existence, avoidance of death, 
freedom from trouble, happiness ! ” 

“ There is a lake, clear, faultless, still, without a peril near, 

^Yhere troubles cease, and perils are no more : 

Revered it is by gods and yogins all-accomplished. 

If these my words be true, O monks, Ananda, happiness! ” 

Freed from the spells of the Candala wmman, Ananda 
straightway leaves her house, and returns to his own 
abode. 

To avert human sacrifice 

A wdcked house-priest, conceiving a grudge against the 
eldest son of a king, directs the king to offer his four sons 
in sacrifice, in order that he may attain heaven. The eldest 
son is taken first. As the house-priest is about to cut his 
^ Diryavadana, 611 - 13 . 
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throat, the princess his wife performs the following Act of 
Truth: “If it be true that the stupid house-priest is 
committing a crime, then ma}'' I recover my husband. 
O all ye spirits and yakkhas and demon.s, do me service, 
that I may recover my husband ! 0 all ye deities and 

demons, I am without refuge, without protector ; protect 
me, I pray you ! ” Sakka hears her cr\^, and with 
a blazing mass of iron frightens the king, disperses the 
crowd, and restores lier husband to her.’^ 

To deliver a man from captivity 
A prince is captured by a yakkha. The king his father 
prays to the deities to obtain his deliverance. But his 
mother, sister, and wife perform Acts of Truth. The 
mother says : “ When Eama was in Danclaka forest, his 
fair-limbed mother obtained safety for him. That safety 
obtain I for thee. If what I say be true, may the deities 
remember ; and mayest thou, permitted by thy captor, 
return in safety, O my son ! ” The sister says : “ No 
fault at all in thee do I recall, 0 Alinasatta, whether 
open sin or secret sin of thought. If this be true, may 
the deities remember; and mayest thou, permitted by thy 
captor, return in safety, 0 my brother ! ” The wife says : 
“ Since thou art not overweening towards me, since, 
moreover, thou art dear to my heart, therefore by the 
truth of my words may the deities remember; and mayest 
thou, permitted by thy captor, return in safety. 0 my 
husband !” The yakkha straightway releases the prince, 
and he returns in safety to his parents.- 

To deliver animals from captivity 
In a previous existence as a peacock the Future Buddha 
terrifies a hunter with the fear of hell, and the hunter 
becomes a Pacceka Buddha on the spot. The Pacceka 
Buddha asks the Future Buddha how he can free the 
birds he has in captivity. The Future Buddha replies, 
' Jutaka 54-2. = Jdtaka 513. 
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“■ Make an Act of Truth with reference to the fact that 
you have broken tlie power of desire and become a Pacceka 
Buddha.’’ The Pacceka Buddha makes an Act of Truth 
in accordance with tlie Futui-e Buddha’s instructions, 
saying, “ To all the birds I have in captivity at home, 
many hundreds in number, do I give life and freedom. 
Let them go to their own abodes.” Straightway all living 
beings in captivity throughout all India are released.’^ 

To deliver a king ancTliis subjects from heresy 

In order to deliver the king her father and his subjects 
from heresy, the princess Ruja makes the following 
appeal : “ In this world thei'e ai'e those that are called 
righteous monks and Brahmans, the supporters of the 
world; there are deities that are called the AVarders of the 
World ; there are those that ai'e called Great Brahmas. 
Let them come, and by their own power free my father 
from false views. But, though they have not the virtue, 
yet let them come, and by my virtue, by my power, by my 
truth, free my father from false views and grant salvation 
to the whole world.” In answer to her appeal Great 
Brahma comes disguised as a monk, preaches to the king 
and his household, and converts them all." 

Curses 

To avenge a wrong 

A dragon curses a false monk, saving : “ You have 
injured an innocent friend. If these words be true, maj' 
your head split into seven pieces.” Immediately the 
monk’s head splits into seven pieces, and the earth opens 
and swallows him up.^ 

As Damayanti, deserted by Nala, wanders through the 
forest, she is attacked by a huge snake. A hunter kills 
the snake, sets her free, and makes advances to her. 
Angered when she sees his purpose, Damayanti curses 


' J at aka 491. 


- Ja/aka 544. 


' Jataka ."ilS. 
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liiin with an Act of Truth, saying : “ As I am true to Nala, 
so may this wicked hunter die this instant.” Instantly^ 
the hunter falls to the ground witliout a sound. 

Oaths and Proofs of Fact 
Identification Charms 

Wlien Sudhana, the mortal husband of the Kinnari 
Manoliara, comes to the capital of King Druma, seeking 
his lost wife, the king places Manohara in the midst of 
a thousand Kinnaris,. and challenges Sudhana to identify 
her. Sudhana thereupon performs the following Act of 
Truth; “If it be true that you who stand here are 
Manohara, daughter of Druma, my wife, then, 0 Mano- 
hara, step quickly forward.” Manohara immediately 
steps forward." 

Wheu Damayanti, who is deeply in love with Nala, 
comes to choose her hi;sband, the four principal gods 
assume the appearance of Nala, in order to confuse her. 
She thereupon prays as follows ; “ If it be true that on 
hearing the voice of the swans I chose Nala for my 
husband, that I am loyal to him in word and thought, 
that the gods ordained him to be my husband, and that 
I undertook this choice for the purpose of winning him to 
be my husband, then let the gods point him out to me and 
resume their true forms.” Immediately the gods resume 
their true forms, and Damayanti is thus enabled to 
recognize the husband of her choice.^ 

To jmove the paternity of a child 

In a previous existence the Future Buddha is the 
natural son of a king by a woman of humble birth. 
When the king refuses to acknowledge the paternity of 

' Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, p. 362. 

Divyavaddna, 453. Compare Tihetan Tales, p. 72. 

* Mahabhlrata, m, Ivii, 17-24. Compare Kathasaritsagara (Tawney), 
i, p. 561. 
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the child, the mother says : “ Sire, as matters stand, I have 
no means of proof but an Act of Truth. If you are the 
father of this child, let him remain in the air ; if not, let 
him fall to the ground and die.” With these words she 
seizes the child by the foot and tosses him into the air. 
The Future Buddha, sitting cross-legged in the air, 
declares himself to be the son of the king, and calls upon 
the latter to acknowledge him as such. The king does so.^ 

To refute a false charge 

A prince, thrown into pidson on the false charge of 
plotting against his older brother, clears himself of the 
charge by making the following Act of Truth ; “ If I am 
my brother’s enemy, let not my chains be loosed, neither 
let the door be opened ; otherwise, may my chains be 
loosed and the door opened.” Immediately the chains 
break to pieces and the door is opened.- 

King Gamani refutes a false charge brought against 
his army by saying : “ I have striven, not for the joy of 
sovereignty, but to establish the religion of the Buddha. 
If this be true, may the armour of my soldiers flash like 
lire.” Straightway the armour of his soldiers flashes 
like fire.® 

To prove the authenticity of a relic 
To prov'e the authenticity of the collar-bone relic of the 
Buddha, the King of Ceylon employs the following* Act 
of Truth: “If this be a relic of the Buddha, let my 
parasol bow down of itself, my elephant fall upon his 
knees, and this reliquary descend upon my head.” All 
these things take place.^ 

To forecast the future 

King Dhammasoka of India, upon receiving the request 
of the king of Ceylon that the southern branch of the 
Bo-tree be sent to Ceylon, draws a line about the bough, 

^ JCitaka 7. “ Jdtaka 539. 

^ ^VaAai*a/ftda, xxv, 17-18. •* Ibid, xvii, 25-6. 
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and flmkes the following Act of Truth ; “ If it be true 
that the great Bo-tree is to go hence to the island of 
Ceylon, and if it be true that I shall ever abide steadfast 
in the religion of the Buddha, then let this southern 
branch, severed of itself, take its place here in this 
golden urn.” The southern branch immediately detaches 
itself an^ takes its place in the golden urn.^ 

When the relics of the Buddha reach Ceylon, the king 
of Ceylon performs the following Act of Truth : “ If it be 
time that these relics shall ever remain undisturbed, 
a refuge for the people, then let them rest upon this 
couch in the form of the Teacher as he lay upon his death- 
bed.” So saying, he la5's the relics upon the couch, and 
they assume the form of the Teacher as he lay upon his 
deathbed. - 

To decide wkicli. is the true religion 

In order to decide a dispute between a sectary and an 
adherent of Buddha, both parties resort to Acts of Truth. 
The sectary says: “ If it be true that Piirana and the 
other teachers, six in number, are superior to all others in 
the world, then let these flowers, this incense, and this 
water go to them.” Straightway the flowers fall to earth, 
the fire of the incense is extinguished, and the water 
disappears in the ground. The spectators applaud, and 
the sectaries are confounded. The adherent of the 
Buddha then says : “ If it be true that the Buddha is of 
all living beings foremost, then let these flowers, this 
incense, and this water go to him.” Straightway the 
flowers start in the direction of the Jetavana, soaring 
through the air like swans; the smoke of the iocen.se 
floats thither like a mass of clouds : and the water like 
spangles of lapis lazuli.® 

* .Vahfh-amsn, xviii. 40-1. 2 lOC-7. 

’ Afadana-C<ttal:n, 1 , 9. Compare the .story of Elijah's di.scoinfiture of 
tiie prophets of Baal, 1 Kings, xviii, 17-40. 
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Proof of chastity 

Sita, wife of Rama, falsely accused of unfaithfulness to 
her husband, goes to a lake, and utters the following 
prayer : “ Mother Earth, if my mind was never, even in 
a dream, fixed on any other than my husband, may 
I reach the other side of the lake.” Havincr uttered this 
prayer, she enters the lake ; whereupon the goddess 
Earth appears, and taking her in her lap, carries her to 
the other side.’^ 

Trick Acts of Truth 
Modi pfoofs of chastity 

A faithless wife, accused by her husband, offers to brave 
the ordeal of fire to prove that no man’s hand, other than 
her husband’s, has ever touched her. Having secretly 
directed her lover to seize her by the hand just as she is 
about to enter the fire, the woman exclaims, “ No man’s 
hand but yours, husband, has ever touched me ; if this be 
true, let not this fire burn me.” With these words she 
makes as if to enter the fire. At that moment her lover 
seizes her by the hand, crying, “ Shame on the man for 
making such a woman enter the fire ! ” The woman 
shakes her hand free and says, “ My Act of Truth has 
been nullified ; I cannot now enter the fire.” “ Why 
not?” asks her husband. “Because I just made an Act 
of Truth, saying ; ‘ No man’s hand but yours has ever 
touched me ; and, here, this fellow has seized me by the 
hand.’ ” The husband remarks, “ I have been tricked by 
her,” and drives her away with blows.- 

A faithless wife, accused by her husband, offers to 
undei-go the ordeal of passing between the legs of 
a j’aksha. Having bathed and put on fresh garments, 

‘ Kathamritaaijara (Tawney), i, p. 487 ; compare Rdmaynii'i. Uttara- 
kanda, Griffith’s translation (Benares, 1S95), p. 5'20 ; also Yuddhakanda, 
sarga 118. 

“ JCitulca G2. 

•TRAS. 1017. 
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she offers incense and flowers to the yaksha in tlie 
presence of all her relatives. While she is so engaged, 
her lover, by previous arrangement, throws his arms 
around her neck, and pretends to be mad. The 
bystanders, believing him to be mad, drive him away. 
The woman bathes once more and then addresses the 
yaksha as follows : “ If it be true that no man has 
ever embraced me save only my husband and this 
madman, then vindicate my chastity.” So saying, she 
passes between the yaksha’s legs.^ 

A weaver’s wife has a lover with whom she communicates 
by a barber’s wife. One night the weaver comes home 
drunk, goes to bed, and begins to talk in his sleep, roundly 
abusing his wife for her evil conduct. Waking up, he ties 
his wife to a post, and goes back to sleep. The barber’s 
wife then comes and informs the weaver’s wife that her 
lover is waiting. The weaver’s wife ties her confederate 
to the post and goes out. The weaver wakes up and 
begins once more to rail at his wife. The barber’s wife 
remains silent. Angered by her silence, the weaver gets 
up in the dark, cuts off her nose, and goes back to bed 
again. The weaver’s wife returns, releases her confederate, 
and ties herself to the post again. The weaver wakes 
up and ))egins once more to abuse his wife. His wife 
thereupon makes the following mock Act of Truth : ' Let 
the Warders of the World hear me ! If it be true that, 
with the exception of the husband of my youth, I know 
no other man besides, then may my face be free from 
mutilation.” The husband lights a light, and seeing that 
the face of his wife is free from mutilation, kisses her and 
immediately releases her from the post.’ 

A prince sees his wife returuiHg from a visit to her 
lover, and cuts off her nose. The princess shuts herself 

* Uemacandra’s Parkif/iparran, ii, 533-1.5 ; Hertel's translatioii 
pp. 102-3. 

” Tantrdkhydyika, I, iii c. 
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ill her chamber. The members o£ the household beg her 
to open the door. She tlten prays aloud ; 0 Sun-god, if 

mj" hu.sband has ever seen me go and consort with another 
man, then may my nose be restored. ’ .Since, of course, 
her husband has not seen her in the act, the Sun-god is 
compelled to give her back her nose.’^ 

Trich 'pj'oofs with (inimals as witnesses 

After the righteous king Rudrayana has abdicated his 
throne and retired from the world, his son and successor, 
Cikhandin, turns to evil wav’s. Fearing that his father 
will re.sume the thi-one, Cikhandin causes him to be 
murdered. Since his father had attained Arahatship, 
and had at the moment of death predicted that his 
murderer would be cast into the Avici hell. Cikhandin is 
stricken with terror over his crime. Two wicked 
ministers of state calm his fears by declaring that in 
reality there is no such thing as an Arahat ; that the 
notion of Arahatship is merely a popular superstition- 
Thej’ otter to prove that tlie so-called Arahats, Tishya and 
Pushya, whose relics are preserved in neiglibouring stupas, 
were in realiti' impostors. 

Accordingly, the ministers procure two kittens, dig 
a hole under each of the two stupa.s for them to live in, 
and teach them to perform a trick upon the recitation of 
a mock Act of Truth. Calling the kittens out of their 
holes and feeding them, they say to them, ‘‘Tishya! 
Pushya I If it be true that all your lives long you tricked 
and deceived people and destroyed faith, and that in 
conse(juence of your impostures you were reborn in an 
inferior state of existence as cats, then let each one of 
you take his piece of meat, go around his own stiipa, and 
into his own hole. ’ When the kittens are well trained, 
Cikhandin is invited to witness the exhibition, the kittens 


Ftitsdirijt far Ermt Wimliach. p. 144. 
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perform their own part perfectly, and the king is 
completely deceived^ 

A farmer promises an orphan his daughter in marriage, 
and after putting him off finally refuses to keep his 
promise. In revenge, the orphan beats the farmer’s oxen 
and ties them to a tree in the sun. The oxen remonstrate 
with him, and he explains the situation. The oxen 
suggest that he hale the farmer before the king, and offer 
to be his witnesses. “ You must tie us up in our stalls 
for seven days, giving us neither grass nor water ; and on 
the seventh day jmu must turn us loose where grass and 
water are abundant. Then you must appear before the 
king and say to him, ‘ If I am speaking the truth, may 
these o.xen neither eat grass nor drink watei-.’ ” One of 
the oxen bears a grudge against the orphan, refuses to be 
a party to the agreement, and when the trial is called, 
lowers his head to pluck a mouthful of grass. Thereupon 
the other oxen seize his nose with their horns and look up 
towards the sun. The king asks one of his ministers why 
the oxen are behaving in such a peculiar manner. The 
minister explains that it is because they wish to show that 
not they alone are witnesses, but that the sun, the fifth 
Warder of the World, is also a witness. The king 
immediately decides the case in favour of the orphan. - 

^ The Act of Truth ix Hindu Folk-lore 
For various practical j)urposes 

By Acts of Truth, the terms of which the story-teller 
does not take the trouble to give, a prince cuts gems in 
two, a boy catches wild bufbvloes, and an ascetic creates 
a child out of a flower.® 

By an Act of Truth asserting that the guardian spirit 

^ Divydraddna, 571-2. 

“ Tibetan Tales, pp. 315-20. 

^ Paiker, ViUags Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i, p. UO ; vol. ii, pp. 2S-9. 47. 
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of lierdsmen has given him power and authority a herds- 
man unites and separates hills and trees, bags game in 
tlie hunt and deprives others of their quarry, and does 
many other wonderful things. Finally he challenges 
some drovers to toss five hundred areca-nuts into the air 
and catch them by an Act of Truth relating to the 
ownership of a drove of pack-oxen ; and, when the drovers 
fail, he himself succeeds in catching them, without letting 
one of them fall to the ground.^ 


Transformation Cha rm 

An elder sister, envious of her younger sister’s wealth, 
drowns her. The younger sister becomes a white turtle. 
When the elder sister’s daughter approaches the turtle, it 
swims far away. But, when the younger sister's daughter 
approaches it, it comes to the bank and rubs itself over 
tlie whole of her body. The elder sister desires .to eat 
the turtle. The younger sister says to her daughter ; 
“ When she has cooked me, she will give me to you to eat, 
together with a little gravy and a bone. Drink the gravy, 
take the bone to the cattle-field, and throw it down, 
saying as you do so, ‘ If it be true that you are our 
mother, may you become a mango-tree.’ ” All this comes 
to pass. By a similar Act of Truth the mango-tree, when 
cut down, turns into a Kaekiri creeper ; and the creeper, 
when uprooted, into a blue lotus flower.^ 

As curse and oath 

A man passes a cow which is stuck in the mud, and 
refuses to help her out. Thereupon the cow curses him, 
saying : “ Because you have refused to help me in my 
extremity, this curse shall light upon you : The moment 
you touch your newly wedded wife, you shall turn into 

^ Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, pp. 63-8. 

Ibid., vol. i, pp. 116-18. 
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a donkey.” And this comes to pass. The wife, however, 
remains constant to her doiikey-husband, and leads him 
about with her wherever she goes. 

One day the woman’s word is questioned. To prove 
her veracity, she takes an oath and swears by her donkey, 
saying : '■ If I have lied, maj' Chando punish me ; and if 
I have spoken the truth, may this donkey become a man 
once more.” So saying, she lays her hand on the animal's 
back, and the donkey becomes a man again. ^ 

To escape from' a tiger 

A man climbs into the branches of a mango-tree and 
becrins to eat the fruit. Looking down, he sees a tiger 
standing at the foot of the tree. Cutting open a mango, 
he says : “ If I be the legitimate child of my father and 
mother, let me with rny sword find a place inside this 
mango fruit, and let a crow come and take this mango 
and drop it into the tank of King Kuar, and let a big fish 
swallow it.” Instantly a crow comes and takes the mango 
and drops it into the tank of King Kuar, and a big fish 
swallows it.- 


Note in conclusion 

For additional specimens in the literature see Dhammu- 
pada Coinmentarg,yi\'\\, 3 ; iii, 310 ; Jtilg’s Kalmilckische 
Mdrchen, p. 20, and Mongolische Mdrchcn, last story ; in 
the folk-lore, C. H. Bompas, Folk-lore of the Santad 
Purganas, p. 118; Melanges asiatiques, 1876, p. 739; 
Annie Busk, Sagas from the Far East, p. 47 ; Steele and 
Temple, Wide-awake Stories, p. 429; Dames, Balochi 
Tales, Folk-lore, iv, 291 ; H. L. Haughton, Sport and 
Folk-lore in the Himalaya, pp. 101 ff.; Indian Antiquary, 
iv, 262 ; vi, 224-5 ; x.vxv, 148. Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, in a review of the first twenty years’ work of the 

^ C. H. Bompas, Folk lore of the Santa/ Par//anas, p. 26C. 

“ Santal Folk-Tale" : Orientalisf^ ii, p. 
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!Maha Bodhi Society, says ; “ Prayer to a god is not 
possible for a Buddhist ; but he can make what is called 
a saceakiriya, an appeal to Truth. ‘If the workthatl am 
doing is good, then let help come to me ’ ; and if the work 
is good, help will surely come. And help came four days 
after we were threatened by the landlord.” See “Maha 
Bodhi and the United Buddhist World”: Journal of the 
JIaha Bodhi Societj’, Colombo, Ceylon, vol. xix, p. 7 
(January, 1911). 
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THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, THE LALITA VISTARA, 
AND THE VISHNU PURANA: OR THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 

By J. KENNEDY 
{Continued from p. 2JiS . ) 

Note. — In the first part of this paper I discussed the method of 
inquiry, the political conditions, and the intermediaries. I now proceed 
to discuss the legends these intermediaries carried, and the knowledge 
they disseminated. 

Ill 

rpHE Jews were the first in tlie field ; and the earliest 
Western legends which made their way to the East 
are taken from the Old Testament. Josephus has told 
us that the Semites were settled on the Kabul River by 
the first century a.d. ^ ; they may have been there still 
earlier ; and there is an ancient tradition that Jews 
penetrated about this time into China — a thing not 
improbable in itself, if it could be authenticated.'^ Now 
in the year a.d. 75 a Chinese general (Keng) Kong was 

^ Josephus, Antiq. I, 6, para, 4. 

^ Babylonian and Oriental Record, v, pp. 131-2. The inscription of 
Kai-fang-fu, dated a.d. 1489, says that they came from Tien-tcuh or 
India. They settled in West Szetchuen, and tradition makes them 
come there in the reign of Ming-ti, a.d, 58-76. In that case they must 
have accompanied the Buddhist missionaries who entered Western China 
at this very time. The story I have quoted makes the tradition highly 
probable. Glover will not admit that there were Jews in China befoie 
the fifth century (B. and O.R., v, p, 138) ; but he was evidently ignorant 
of the story of Kong, and the features of later Judaism among the 
Chinese Jews, on which he relies to prove his case, must be ascribed to 
subsequent comers. Tradition is an excellent guide, provided it be 
genuine. If there is any les-^^on which the archreological discoveries of 
the last half-century have taught us, it is to follow tradition, and to 
distrust the scepticism born of ignorance in -which our predecessors 
gloried. A translation of the Kai-fang-fu inscriptions is given in vol. v 
of the B. and O.R. ; and the short tablet inscriptions in Hebrew and 
Chinese are dealt with in vol. vi, pp. 209 and 288, by Glover and Gaster. 
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besieged by the Hiungnu somewhere in the neighbourhood 
o£ Kashgar. The Hiungnu cut off the water supply ; and 
the Chinese dug a well 150 feet deep, but found no water. 
They were reduced to the last extremities by thirst. 
Kong, lifting up his eyes to Heaven, cried : “ I have heard 
that in olden time the Erli-Sliih general drew his .sword, 
and pierced the rock, and straightway a rushing stream 
gushed out.’’'^ Thereupon Kong put on -his garments of 
state, and prostrating himself be.side the waterless well, 
prayed for the arm}’ and for himself. Presently the well 
brimmed over with water. 

Here is the story of Moses striking the rock. Now we 
have the biography of Li-Kuang-li, the famous general 
who conquered Ferghanah, with its capital Erh-Shih, in 
104-101 B.C., and it contains nothing of this story. The 
story of Moses must therefore have reached Eastern 
Turkistan after 100 B.c. and before a.d. 75 . It became 
a popular tale in after-times, and the spring was named 
the Erh-Shih general’s spring." 

The well-known Indian version of Solomon’s judgment 
forms a companion piece. It is not possible to date this 
with equal precision, but presumably it is to be referred 
to the same period.^ 

* E. Chavannes, T'onng-jmo, .sOr. ir, vol. viii, No. 2, p. 227. Heou- 
Han-chou, c. xlix, p. 6. Biographic de Ktng Kong : “ (Keng) Koiif leva 
les yeux au ciel et s'ecria en soupirant : ‘J’ai entendu dire qu'autrefois 
le general de Eul-clie tira son epee et en perca le rocher ; aussitot une 
source jaillissante sortit.'” The history of the Erh-shih general and 
of the war with Ta-yuan (Ferghanahl is given in the History of the Earlv 
Han (Tseen Han-shu), translated by Wylie, ,Tourn. Anthrop. Soc., 
vol. X, 1881. and vol. xi, 1882. Eul-che is the French and Erh-shih tlie 
English transliteration of the Chinese. AVylie has not translated. 
I think, the biography of Li-Kuang-li given in the Han-shu. but 
Mr. Giles tells me that it contains no mention of the miracle. 

- For later notices of Li-Kuaiig-li's miracle, and the subsequent 
history of the spring, see Giles, “Tun Huang lu," JRAS. 1914, 
pp. 1 Oo— 6. The spring ceased to overflow because a Chinese general 
fell dead beside it. 

^ Jataka 546. In the Indian version the actors are the human mother 
and a female goblin. The mother leaves the babe on the ground while 
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Here we have, so far as I know, the two earliest 
stories borrowed by Orientals from the West. They are 
Biblical stories, but in their Eastern setting they are mere 
folk-tales without religious signiticance, taken by Indians 
and Chinese from the ubiquitous Jews. 

Tlie Kushan propaganda comes next in order of time ; 
and it too dates from the first century A.D. The earliest 
Kushan propaganda was directed, as was natural, to the 
western provinces of Cliina, where the Kushans formerl\' 
dwelled. Buddhism gained so many converts in these 
regions by the middle of the first century A.D. that in 
A.D. 65 the Emperor Ming-ti (a.d. 58-76) despatched 
ambassadors to India to discover what the tenets of this 
strange faith might be.^ Central Asia and Western and 
Southern China were tlie chief fields of the Kushan 
missionary enterprise, but some traces of tlieir propaganda 
may be found in Babylonia, although naturally it came 
later in time. In approaching this subject, however, 
I must warn the reader that we are dealing with 
controversial matter, and that our ignorance of what 
went on in Bab 3 donia is great. I shall confine mj'self to 
those broad facts which I consider fairly certain. 

Bjf way of preface I would point out that the connexion 
between the Kushans and Bab\donia from the time of 

she bathes at the tank. The fiend picks it up, gives it suck, and runs 
off with it. The mother pursues. The child and the women are brought 
before the sage, who directs the mother to take the infant by the legs, 
while the goblin takes the arms. Both pull, the child screams, and the 
mother gives way. The goblin is known by her unwinking fiery eyes, 
and by the fact that her body casts no shadow. Garbe, op. cit. , 
pp. 27-8, decides for the priority of the Hebrew version, partly on the 
-ground of the date ascribed to the Book of Kings, parth’ on account of 
the barbarous inhumanit}^ truly Semitic {barbarische echt semitischc 
Rohheit), of the test proposed. Whether it be worse to be cut in two or 
torn in two, I cannot say, although the latter was a punishment not 
unknown in Europe iu the eighteenth century. But an appeal to 
racial ‘‘ frightfulness ’’ is surely a somewhat dubious, not to say 
a suggestive, test. 

^ Macgowaii, History of China, p. 118. 
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Kanishka is well established/ and that Babylonia 
swarmed with Jews who were in close intercourse with 
tlieir kinsmen east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Babylonia also swarmed with Gnostics ; and Gnostics 
and Kushans were extremely sj’ncretistic. 

First. Hippolytus says : - When Callixtus was Pope 
(a.D. 217-21), there came to Rome a Syrian bringing 
with him the book of Elkesai. This Elkesai was 
a “ righteous man ” who had brought the book from the 
Seres of Parthia in the third year of Trajan (i.e. A.D. 100). 
The book contained a revelation by an angel who was 
none other than the Son of God. The Holy Spii’it as 
a female figure accompanied Him. The Son of God was 
twenty-four schoinoi (some ninety miles) in height, and 
six schoinoi across the shoulders. The proportions for the 
rest of the figure ai'e also given, the size of the feet being 
especially noteworthy.® The female figure corresponded 
to the male. The special features of this revelation, 
according to Hippolytus and Epiphanius, were two : it 

‘ JRAS. 1912, pp. 9S1 flf. 

^ Hippolytus, Philosophumena, ix, l.T (Cruios, p. 447). A certain 
Alcibiades, a native of Aparaea, in Syria, came to Rome (pepaiv 
Tivh, ipiaKuv TavTTjif dn-o STJpar Tl<zp9ias -xapfiKrjip^yai rivk tiySpa SiKatioif 
Trap^SvKe Ttvi AeyjpLtiftp ;;tp7jfia7((r06tcra*' vwb ayyiKou^ and 

then follow the details as to height, etc. Sobiai, according to Brandt, 
is the Greek rendering of the Aramaic sht‘aiyd, meaning “the washed" 
or “the baptized”. Xo particular sect called itself Elkesaite, but 
his revelation was accepted by certain semi-Jewish, semi-pagan sects 
mentioned by Epiphanius, the Essenes, the Ebionite.s, and the 
Sampsicans (Epiph. Thrr. xix, xxx, 17, and liii, 1 and 2). Origen in 
Euseb. H.E. vi, 28, also briefly mentions certain of their doctrines. 
Salmon in Dictionary of Christian Bioyraphy, and Brandt in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, devote long articles to Elkesai and the 
Elkesaites, but Brandt often seems to me rather ingenious than sound. . 
IVith regard to most of the questions which they discuss the present 
argument has no concern. 

- Compare the .size of the footprints of Vishnu, Brahma, Buddha, 
Adam, JIahomet, etc. The Adam KadmOn of the Kabbalists and the 
primeval man of JIani owe much to tire Gnostics. It would be curious 
if we could trace the gigantic size ascribed to them to this Elkesaite 
phantasm, and through Elkesai to the Mahayanist Buddhas. 
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declared that the Son of God had repeatedly appeared 
upon earth in the person of Adam and other patriarchs, 
and next, it prescribed the repetition of baptism as often 
as fresh sins were committed. This baptism had a magical 
efficacy. The consecrated water cleansed both body and 
soul from sin ; it renewed the life of immortality ; and it 
was a prophjdactic against evil. More especially it was 
an antidote for the bite of a serpent, a mad dog, or anj- 
other similar misfortune. 

Elkesai was revered as a prophet by Ebionites and 
Essenes. Ebionites of various sects took his book for 
their Gospel ; and one of these sects, the Sampsreans, 
worshipped two women who were his descendants. They 
escorted them whenever they went abroad, and they used 
their spittle and the dust of their feet for cures and 
charms.’- In short, they reverenced them as their gurus. 

I accept this stoiy in the main. Elkesai was clearly 
a real personage, and one of the founders of Ebionitism. 
The Ebionites lived to the east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, and we cannot be astonished tliat the Roman 
clergy, who detested them as Jews and as heretics, knew 
nothing of their book. HippoljTus only mentions it 
because of its bearing on his controversy with Callixtus.- 
I take it that Elkesai did start his revelation about 
100 A.D. Had it not been a very early work, so many 
Ebionite sects would not have accepted it for their gospel. 

^ Epiph. H(X7\ liii, 1. 

' Both Salmon and Brandt admit tlie historical existence of Elkesai 
and the antiquity of his book. Salmon rejects the date a.d. 100 ; he 
says that if we reject the revelation we must reject the date. Xo one 
credits the revelation, but that does not seem to me a reason for rejecting 
Elkesai's claim to have received it at that time. Brandt thinks the 
statement regarding the Seres was added by Alcibiades, or some other, 
and no part of the original story. The only ground for his opinion is 
that Epiphanius omits it when he gives the size of the two figures. But 
it was a detail immaterial to the' purpose of Epiphanius' argument, 
and moreover a detail not in the least likely to have been invented. 
E[)ipbanias has preserv'd! the measurement by schoinoi, and with it the 
foreign character of the whole. 
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The Sampsasans were connected with the Babylonian 
Mufjlitasila or ■' washei's”, and the Mugldasila counted 
Elkesai among the founders of their creedd 

Now note that this revelation was a foreign one. It 
came from the “ Seres in Parthia There were no Seres 
ill Parthia ; hut an ignorant man might easily call the 
Kushans such. Indeed, no others except Kushans or Indo- 
Scythians can be meant. And the measurements are 
given, not in Roman feet, but in Persian sc/tomoi. Clearly 
Elkesai had gone to Babylonia for his inspiration. 

What, then, was tlie foreign element in this novel 
revelation ? Not the doctrine of the efficacy of baptism 
and the repugnance to the taking of animal life ; the first 
of these was not Indian at all but Christian and Jewish, 
and the second was common to the Essenes and many 
Syrians. On the other hand, the repeated manifestations 
of Christ upon earth, before He appeared as the Son of 
ilary, and the gigantic stature ascribed to Him, correspond 
e.xactly with the Mahayanist teaching of the various 
Buddhas before Gautama, and the immense proportions 
of their figures. These doctrines are confessedly borrowed 
from the East, and I know not where else Elkesai could 
have got them. 

We find, then, what we might have expected, that the 
earliest trace of Buddhist influence is to be found among 
the syncretistic Gnostics of Babylonia. It came through 
a Kushan medium ; and it dates from a.d. 100, later, 
that is, than the Kushan propaganda in China. The 
time, the place, the agents all agree. 

Second. The Acta Archelai (a.d. 330-40) tell a story 
of a certain Scythianus, whicli Epiphanius (a.d. 376) has 
enriched with certain amplifications from the legend of 
Simon Magus current in his time. Scythianus was 
a Scythian ( a Kushan or Indo-Scyth) who dwelt among 
the Saracens east of Palestine. He traded with India, 
‘ Fhigel, Mniii, p. 305, n. 231. 
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and having made a fortune, £ind married a captive from 
the Tliebaid, he settled in Upper Egypt. There he learnt 
the wisdom of the Egyptians and evolved his system. 
He had one disciple, Terebiiithus, who reduced his 
doctrine to v.’riting in four hooks, each consisting of 
a moderate numbei'- of lines (i-ersiuim). Scythianus 
intended to visit Judsea, and hold disputations M’ith the 
doctors there (Epiphanius saj’s the Apostles), but he died 
without accomplishing his purpose. Thereupon his disciple 
Terebinthus, who was also his slave, buried him with 
every token of regard, and then fled with the books and 
the treasure to Babylonia, wiiei-e he gave himself out to 
be Buddas, born of a % irgin, and brought up by an angel 
on tlie mountains. Terebinthus held high dispute with 
the priests of Mithras, and perished by the hand of God 
in like manner as Scj’thianus had done. 

An old woman lived with Terebinthus, and was his 
heir. She adopted Corbicius, then a boy of seven ; and 
thus Corbicius came into the possession of these four 
books, out of which, having taken to himself the name of 
Maui, and adding matter of his own, he evolved his new 
religion. This is the true oidgiii of the Manichtean heresv, 
of which, say our authorities, not Mani but Scythianus 
was the real author. 

We are further told that the books in question contained 
discourses " on matters which were antecedent to the 
world {ante-S(ecidum) and on the sphere, and the two 
luminaries, and also on the question whether and in what 
manner the souls depart, and in what mode they return 
again into the bodies”. They also described a war in 
principiis, i.e. among the primeval elements.’- 

^ The Adta Ardidai, e. 51-3, and Epiph. Ixvi, 2-4, aie our 

autliorities for this history. There is a translation of the Acta in the 
Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xx. All the writers on Manicluvism discuss 
the story ; some regard Scythianus and Terebinthus as real persons ; 
others do not, although they seldom assign any grounds for their 
scepticism. It is admitted on all hands that the Acta contain genuine 
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Mani ^yas born c. A.D. 215. Sc\'tliianus, according to 
tlie account given us, lived two generations earlier. 
Therefore, when the Acta and Epiphanius put Scythianus 
in the days of the Apostles they commit a flagrant 
anachronism: but that is no reason for rejecting the 
story in toto. The details are peculiar ; nor is the story 
one likely to have been invented. I take Scythianus to 
have been a Kushan living in Forath, or some other 
market town of the Arab kingdom of Characene, who 
was engaged in the Indian trade, and who, when he 
retired from business, gave himself to religious study or 
Buddhist propaganda. In itself nothing is more probable. 
His disciple Terebinthus claims to be a Bodhisattva, and 
writes siitras (versuum). Here I think we have a nai'rative 
of facts, probable in themselves, and illustrative of the 
propagation of Mahayanist Buddhism in the Euphrates 
Vallejo 

Third. Christian tradition has always connected 
Buddhism and Mani, and the story of Scythianus is our 
earliest authority for the connexion. Manichoeans, it is 
said, made Christ one wdth Zoroaster, Buddha, Mani, and 
the Sun (Mithras): rov ZapdSav koX BovBav kui tov Xpiarov 
Kill TOV M-aviyalov Kal rov ijXiov eva /cal tov ovtov elvai.' 
And the mediaeval formula of abjuration when Maniclueans 
were receivedinto the church bracketedBuddha,Scythianus, 
and Mani together. 

Eastern tradition also appears to point in the same 
direction, although not in a very intelligible \vajL Mani, 
a Persian by race, W'as born in Babylonia. His father, 
Patecius (Fatek or Babek), an emigrant from Ecbatana, 

Manichsean matter, whether this famous disputation took place or no. 
The existence of Archelaus himself is often doubted, but that question 
is in no wise connected with the existence of Scythianus. The Acta say 
(c. 55) that the doctrines of Scythianus remained in obscurity untii 
Mani took them up. In other words, Buddhism was confined to 
Babylonia, and made no impression on the Roman rvorld. 

‘ Quoted by Neander, Church History, li, p. 198 (Clarke's eel.). 
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had joined the Mughtasila, or “ Washers ”, whom we have 
already met. These Mughtasila are apparently the same 
as a certain sect of Sabians who lived in Albiruni’s time 
in the marshes of the Lower Euphrates, and who claimed 
to be the descendants of “ Enos the ‘ son of Seth In 
reality, says Albiruni, they were Jews of the Captivity 
who refused to return to the Holy Land, and adopted 
a religion in part Magian and part Jewish. Albiruni 
makes Budhasaf the founder of this sect ; and Albiruni’s 
Budhasaf is no other than Buddha, who lived thirty 
years before Zaradusht. This is of course nonsense, but 
it shows some obscure connexion in the popular mind 
between Manich^ans and Buddhists. 

However this may be, it is certain that Buddhism was 
well known in Babylonia before the middle of the third 
century A.D. Albiruni quotes a passage from the Shah- 
burkan, one of Mani’s principal works, in which Mani 
compares himself with Buddha ; “ Wisdom and deeds 
have always from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messenger's of God. So in one age they have been 
brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, in 
another by Zaradusht to Persia, in another by Jesus to 
the West. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the 
messenger of the God of truth, to Babylonia.” ^ 

Mani knew Buddhism well, but how far he was 
indebted to it is another and a much debated question. 
Baur, Neander, and the older school found Buddhist 
influence everywhere.^ Modern scholars consider it 
almost nil ; “ si elle existe (elle) est tres minime,” says 


* Albiruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, trs. Sachau, p. 190. For 
his account of the Sabians and Budhasaf, v. pp. 186-9. 

^ A good summary of Baur’s and Neander's views will be found in 
Neander ‘s Church History, ii, pp. 197 ff. (Clarke's edition of the Eng. 
trans.). Baur has expounded his view in his work Das Manichaische 
Religionssystem, pp. 433-51. 

JR.'iS. 1917. 


31 
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Rochat4 And so far as doctrine is concerned, this 
opinion appears to be correct. If I were to define Maui’s 
system in tw.o words, I should call it Gnostic Zoroastrianism, 
Zoroastrianism developed on a Gnostic framework. Like 
the Gnostics, Mani posits a God of Light, who is unknow- 
able in Himself and above all predicates. We have 
a divine 'pleroma,, the opposition of light and darkness, 
a series of emanations, the descent of a divine spirit, who 
is overborne by the evil powers, and the primeval man 
of the Valentinians. These and other minor points Mani 
has in common with the Gnostics, more especially with 
the followers of Bardaisan.- But this Gnostic outline is 
tilled in with Zoroastrian details. Instead of purely 
intellectual abstractions such as nous and ennoia, we 
have the ideal elements of nature. Adth the God of 
Light there are, .says Mani, two other infinites, infinite air 
and infinite earth ; the archetypal, be it understood, and 
not the material air and earth.® The elements are sacred, 
and thus the whole Gnostic conception of matter is 
changed. In the Gnostic philosophy the hyle is always 
evil, and it is inert and passive. In Mani’s S 3 nstem, as in 
Zoroaster’s, there is “ good matter ” represented by light, 
and “■ evil matter ” represented by darkness, and this 
darkness is not sluggisli or motionless but tremendously 
active; it invades the light. Thus there is war among 
the elements, Ormazd against Ahriman. 

It must be admitted that in the transcendental paid of 
Mani’s scheme there was nothing Indian, not even 
transmigration, if we accept En Nodin’s version of it as 

' Rochat, Mani, p. 191. 

^ Fliigel, Mani, p. 361, n. 317, says that there must have been some 
special connexion between Mani and the school of Bardaisan. Aocordiii”- 
to the Fihriat Mani devoted several chapters in his Book of Mysteries to 
his controversy with tlje tenets of Bardaisan ; and Bardaisau’s followers 
were reckoned an offshoot of the Valentinians. 

^ Cf. Spinoza, Elhice, ii, prop. 1 : “Cogitatio attributum Dei est, sive 
Dens est res cogitans.” Prop. 2: Extensio attributum Dei est, sive 
Deus est res extensa.” 
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given in the FUirist. Nor did India in any way affect 
Mani’s moral teaching, which was pure and elevated. 
Love, Faith, Fidelity, Courage, and Wisdom were the 
five spiritual “members” of the God of Light; and the 
whole duty of the perfect Manichsean was to abstain from 
wine, from meat, from marriage, and from whatever 
might pollute either air or fire. 

But if we turn from the speculative and ethical to the 
organic Side of Manichteism, we find the correspondence 
somewhat close. Both Manichfeism and Buddliism were 
the religion of ascetics; with the exception of the 
“ perfect ” none others could he saved, although their 
future lot might he ameliorated. The elect, the siclcUkun, 
or true men, were alone perfect. They must neither sow 
nor reap ; all lahour was forhidden them, and they lived 
on the alms of the faithful, the atulitores or hearers, 
precisely as did the Buddhist monks. The groundwork 
of the community was the same among Manichreans and 
Buddhists, and the Buddhist system was well known to 
Mani. How far he copied its details is a question which 
finds in Central Asia may some day help us to solve.' 

With Mani all trace of the Kushan propaganda in 
Babylonia comes to an end, and soon after a.d. 400 the 
White Huns broke up the Kushan Empire. There were 
still Buddhists in Persia in the seventh century. Hiuen 
Tsiancr heard of two or three sangharamas where the 
monks followed the Hinayana rule. But these monks 
probably came from Ceylon or Western India, where 
the Hinayana school was dominant ; and at this time 
commerce between the Persian Gulf and these countries 
flourished exceedingly. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with Jews, Kushans, 
and Gnostics on the confines of the ^ Roman Empire. 

^ This is also ilr. Legge'.s conclusion. His chapter on the Maniehieans 
in the second volume of the Forernnners and llh-al.i of Chris/ianiti/ 
contains all the latest information on the subject. 
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We have next to discover wdiat went on within the 
Empire itself. And it is important to note at the outset 
that down to A.D. 300 the nov'el information regarding 
Indian religions which reached Europe came directly or 
indirectly through a Christian channel. Plutarch and 
Pausanias were interested in Oriental religions, more, 
indeed, than any of their contemporaries, and they 
contribute various facts of interest to the general 
knowledge of India ; Pausanias, moreover, had conversed 
familiarly with travellers to the East ; but regarding 
Indian religions neither Plutarch nor Pausanias has 
anything new to say. Dio Chrysostom and Aelian are 
writers of less note. The first gives an idyllic picture of 
the Brahmans, and describes India as a paradise in which 
bud and flower and fruit grow together all the year 
round. Cuvier says ^ that Aelian was considerably in 
advance of his predecessors in his knowledge of Indian 
and African animals. This Aelian was a devout, not to 
say a superstitious man, and made a collection of stories 
relating to providential deliverances and instances of 
signal piety.® But neither Dio nor Aelian display the 
smallest acquaintance with the religious thought or with 
the fables of India. Popular literature is equally silent. 
Prophetic books bearing Eastern names such as Zoroaster, 
Hystaspes, Osthanes, and the like, were much in vogue ; 
but none of these had an Indian author, and the Sibyl, 
whether Jewish or Christian, makes no mention of India 
when she foretells the fate of the nations. 


' Dio Chrysos. Oral. xxxv. 

Quoted by Jacobs in his Introduction to ^i.A\a,a\DenaturaAnimaliiun, 
p. xliii n. 

^ Aelian wrote a lost work De Providfintia {irepl irpovoia^), full of 
mar\-ellous deliveran(jps, providential interferences, miraculous cures, 
and the like. The famous story of the cock with one leg that led the 
song of the morning choir in the temple of Aesculapius has been 
preserved by Suidas. In his Jfalural History, xi, 31, he tells the story 
of the horse whose right eye was injured, and cured by Serapis. 
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With the literature of tales it is the same. If Indian 
tales were to be found anywhere we should expect to find 
them ill Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, or in the 
earlier versions of the Romance of Alexander known 
under the name of Pseudo-Callisthenes. But Apollonius 
and Pseudo-Callisthenes have no new Indian tales to tell, 
although they repeat many an old story It is not until 
the sixth century that we find fresh Indian material in 
the later amplifications of the Alexandrine romance. 

The Christian writers, unlike the Pagans, were interested 
in “ barbarian philosophies ”, the Indian among others. 
Ba.silides, Clemens, Origen, Hippolytus, and Bardaisan, all 
have something new to tell us, and all of them with the 
exception of Hippolytus belong to Egypt or to Syria. 
The Gnostic Basilides, who flourished under Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-37), is the earliest. I have shown elsewhere 
that pessimism and Nirvana were the fundamental ideas 
on which he based his reconstruction of Christian 
doctrine.® Our other authors belong to the end of the 
second century and the first quarter of the third. The 
Gnostic Bardaisan, a native of Edessa, comes first. He 

' One tale which goes back through Pseudo-Callisthenes to Nearchus 
has furnished Milton with a magnificent simile. 

“ That sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream, 

Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff. 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind. 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.” 

Paradise Lost, i, 200-8. 

- JR.AS. 1902, pp. 377 ff. Mr. Tawney and others have pointed out 
that the ideas of Basilides are rather Indian than specifically Buddhist. 
I am inclined to agree with this criticism ; but these ideas must have 
reached Basilides through a Buddhist medium, and they contain nothing 
which is not also Buddhist. Buddhism was most popular with Indian 
merchants, and these are the men with whom Basilides would naturall}- 
come m contact. 
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happened to fall in with a certain Damadamis, or 
Sandanes (the name is variously written), who came 
in the train of an Indian embassy to Septimius Severusd 
With the information he obtained Bardaisan wrote his 
Indlca, of which two considerable extracts have been 
preserved. Bardaisan is the first to distinguish clearly 
between Brahmans and Buddhists, and he gives us a full 
and accurate account of the mode of life practised by 
the Brahmans and by the Buddhist monks. The second 
extract deals with ordeals, and gives a long description of 
some Indian shrine. Had Bardaisan’s book survived it 
would probably have thrown a world of light on Northern 
India in the second century A.D. 

None of the Orthodox Christian writers display any 
.knowledge of India comparable to that of these two 
Gnostics. Origen’s references are few and slight ; the 
most important is that relating to the spread of 
Christianity in the East.- Clemens knows the difference 
between Brahmans and Buddhist Sramanas. He describes 
the mode of life of the latter, and he makes mention 
of Sramanas among the Bactrians. He is the first to 
mention Buddha (Boi/TTa?) by name, and he says that 
Buddha’s followers liave raised him to the rank of 
a god — ei? 0€ov T€Tifj.i'}Kaai. He elsewhere talks of the 

* Our knowledge of Bardaisan's work is derived from Porphyry, 
JDe Ahstinenlia, iv, 17-18, and Stoboeus, Physica, i, 56. Both passages 
are translated by McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 169-74. The text of 
the Barlaam and Joasaph legend enables us to settle the name of 
Bardaisan’s informant. Among the personages mentioned in the legend 
is a certain Zandani according to the Georgian text, or ZapSan accordino- 
to the Greek. Kuhn identifies Zandani and ZapSiv with Buddha’s 
charioteer Channa or (Skb.) Chandalka], Sandanes was therefore the 
proper name of Bardaisan’s informant ; he must have been a Buddhist 
sent officially with the embassj- by a Buddhist king. We can therefore 
understand how Bardaisan came to distinguish between Brahmans and 
Buddhists. For Zandani and ZapSdy see Kuhn, Barlaam u. Joaaaph, 
pp. 35, 36. 

- I have quoted it in JRAS. 1907, p. 958. Elsewhere he mentions 
Brachmanes and Samanaioi as using mantras or spells (c. Cels, i, 24). 
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Semnoi (aefivol), who go about naked, foretell future 
events, and worship a pyramid {stupa) under which they 
say the bones of some god are concealed. He contrasts 
the death of the Christian martyrs with the suicide of 
the Gymnosophists, and he gives at length the famous 
conversation between Alexander and the ten Jogis.’^ 
But Clemens’ knowledge of Indian religions, although 

' Here is a list of Clemens' references : Strom, i, 15, para. C8 (335 P. ) : 
Wise men (a-opoi) were honoured by many barbarian races, for instance 
by all the Brahmans, the Gette, Egyptians, Chaldaians, etc. Ibid, i, 
15, para. 70 (358 P. ); Pythagoras learnt from the Galata;, the 
Brahmans, etc. Ibid, i, 15, para. 71 (359 P.) : Philosophy was cultivated 
by the barbarians long before the Greeks, e.g. by the Chaldseaiis, 
Druids, the Safiavaiot BoitTpur, etc. Among others the Indian gymno- 
sophists. Of these there are two kinds, the Brahmans and the Sarmanai . 
Some of the Sarmanai, those called the Hylobii (Allobii), neither live in 
cities nor under a roof, but they clothe themselves witli the bark of 
trees, feed on nuts, and drink water out of their hands. Like the 
Encratites of the present day, they know not marriage nor tlie pro- 
creation of children. Some, too, of the Indians obey the precepts of 
Boutta, whom, on account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised to the rank of a god. Ibid, i, 15, para. 72 (361 P. ) ; A quotation from 
Alegasthenes. The Brahmans of India and the Jews in Syria had already 
said all that the Greeks had to say about nature. Ibid, iii, 7, para. 60 
(539 P.) ; Alexander Polyhistor says that the Brilhmans neither eat 
flesh nor drink wine ; some fast tor three days. They despise death, 
believe in rebirth, and worship Herakles and Pan. The cre/nyol go about 
naked, practise truthfulness, foretell the future, and worship a P3’ramid 
under which the bones of some god are concealed. Ibid, iv, 4, para. 17 
(571 P. ); Some who share our name but are not of our bod\' give 
themselves to the flames, like the Indian gj'mnosophists, but neither 
they (the heretics) nor the gj'mnosophists have the martyr's reward. 
Ibid, iv, 7, para. 51 (586 P. ): The Indian philosophers told Alexander 
that he might transfer their bodies where he pleased, but their souls 
were stedfast. Ibid, vi, 4, para. 38 (758-9 P.) : Alexander and the 
ten gymnosophists. This legendarj’ conversation is first recorded bx' 
Plutarch, Vita A/ex., c. 64 (translated by McCrindle, The Invasion of 
India hy Alexander the Great, pp. 313-14). It was repeated bj' Clemens 
and Pseudo-Callisthenes xvith variations, and continued to be in vogue 
throughout the earlj’ Middle Ages. Palladius’ tract, De Oentihns Iiidiir 
U Braijinanihus, and Pseudo- Ambrosius, De Moribus Bragmanorum. 
borrow from it. In his edition of the Alexander romance Ausfeld sa\s 
that the storx' appears to have arisen from the fusion of three separate 
occurrences, mentioned respectivelj' bj’ Plutarch, op. cit. , c. 65, Arrian, 
Anabasis, vii, 2, and Strabo, xv, p. 714, The earliest form of the storx' 
according to Ausfeld arose out of Alexander's campaign against the 
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greater than that of his contemporaries, is vague. He 
knows that there were Sramanas, but he does not seem to 
realize that the Sramanas were Buddhists. 

There remains Hippolytus.^ His account is a very 
curious one, and must have been derived from some 
Christian who had visited a settlement of Brahmans on 
the Tagabena River, a river otherwise unknown, but 
apparently in the Dekhan. These Brahmans were part 
ascetics, part ordinary householders. They taught that 
God was light and also logos (word or speech), not the 
sensible light or the articulate word, but that" which 
is perceived and known in the intellect. The Brahmans 
alone knew this light (which was also logos), because they 
alone had put off illusion (KevoSo^iav), that last garment 
of the soul. They despised death, and constantly 
repeated the name of God in their own tongue, singing 
hymns to Him. . . . This logos, which they called God, 
was corporeal ; it wore the external body like a garment, 
like as a man might wear a sheepskin ; when it put off 
the body it became visible.* . . . They further said that 

Oxj’drakai. The Brahmans had persuaded the king, whom Plutarch 
calls Sabbas (Sambus), to revolt, and they sent Alexander a letter, not 
unlike the letter ascribed by Philo (in his Qiiod omnis probus liber, c. 14) 
to Kalanos. The Oxydrakai came in Philostratus and in the Romance 
to be a synonym for sages. Ausfeld, Der griech. Alexander-roman 
pp. 174-7. 

‘ Hippolytus, Philosophtimena, i, c. 21. The passage is so curious that 
I give Cruiee’s text. Ourot rhv 9ehy elrai \4yov(nv, oux Siroloy ns 6pa, 
ou5’ 0101 / ^\ios Kol TTvp, awi lanv airrois 6 0«os kiiyos, owx i evap9pos, aWa b 
Tijs yyia-fus, SI ou ra upvTura rijs (piiTfws pvuTripia. bparai (ro<po':s. toDto So tS (pas 
0 (t>a(ri \6yoy tSv 9Ur, airovs pbrovs eiSoVai BpaxpSyus \eyou(n, Sii rh airopp^ai 
povovs r)]y xeyoSo^iay, os cVri xitu/i/ rijs ij/vxvs eo-xaros. (Cruice quotes from 
Athenseus, Deipn., ix, a sentence of Plato : oijujo-ei/ taxarov rby rps Sb^-qs 
XiTuya 7} tj/uxh ir€<f>vK€y airoTldmOai.) 

Toihoy 5e rby \6yoy, %y Qfby oyopi^ouai, (rcypanicby efrai, r^pmeipfyby to 
(Tapa ?|ffl9ov laoToS, (cafldirop of Tis rb in ray wpoBirsyy ^ySupa <popn, 
aTssKSusripeyoy 8o ri aapa, a iropwoirai, op9a\po(payas paiye(r9at. The meanintr 
of this last sentence is very obscure ; it is supposed to be corrupt. For 
attempts to amend it tr. Cruice's note in loco. It may refer to the 
contrast between the gross material body and the subtle covering of 
the soul. ° 
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this corporeal body, which was external to self, was the 
seat of constant wars. They were captives to their own 
passions, to their bellie.s, their appetites, to grief, anger, 
joy, desire, and the like. He ctlone has access to God 
who has established a firm bulwark against his natural 
appetites. 

Here we have the most intimate exposition which occurs 
in ancient literature of specifically Indian doctrines. We 
have the doctrine of Vac (speech), of Maya (illusion), and 
of Indian apathy. But it was not Indian philosophy 
which attracted the attention of this inquirer, but the 
discovery that the Brahmans held a doctrine resembling 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos. What the Christians 
naturally sought for was similarity or identity of 
doctrine ; that was the attraction. 

A generation after Origen comes the Neo-Platonist 
Porphyry, a Syrian by birth, and well acquainted with 
Gnostics and with Christians. What he says of India is 
derived at second hand, and chiefly from Bardaisan ; but 
in his book De Abstinentia Porphyry lays down the 
proposition that it is wrong to destroy life, whether 
vegetable or animal. This doctrine he holds in common 
with his contemporary Mani, wlio forbade the perfect to 
reap the fields or to pluck fruit. The objection to take 
animal life was widely entertained in Syria as well as in 
India. For this reason the Essenes rejected the bloody 
sacrifices of the Temple. On the same ground Asoka 
had prohibited the sacrificial system of the Brahmans. 
Both in Syria and in Egypt large classes of the population 
were naturally vegetarian, and seem to have felt a physical 
repugnance to the eating of flesh. 

We have now exhausted all that Ihe Greek and Boinan 
authors of the first three centuries tell us regarding 
Indian religions. We need not marvel that it is so little, 
if we consider how slight was the knowledge the Pagans 
possessed of the beliefs of the Christians living among 
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them. Christians and Brahmans alike contemned death ; 
that was the main fact that struck the popular imagina- 
tion. The fraternal affection of the Christians, the 
solidarity of their communities, and their -willingness to 
help each other, their sacred hooks, their mysteries, and 
their impietj’’ in rejecting the Greek gods, which even 
a scoffer like Lucian counts to them for a crime — these 
things the Pagans could not help seeing. But all this 
was external. The classical world of Rome and Greece 
never got beyond what was obvious in the case of 
Christians or of Indians. 

Outside literature some acquaintance with Indian ways 
and beliefs may be traced as a matter of general know- 
ledge, especially in Syria. Apollonius of Tyana and 
Peregrinus Proteus will furnish us with some instances in 
point. Of all Indian practices, the voluntary death of 
their philosophers by fire was the best known, and created 
the greatest astonishment. Kalanos had burnt himself in 
the presence of Alexander. Zarmanochegas, a Buddhist 
Sramana as his name implies, accompanied the embassy 
■ft'hich King Porus sent to greet Augustus at Samos in 
B.C. 19, and burnt him.self afterwards at Athens, where 
the Indian’s tomb was long pointed out.^ 

AVe have a European imitation in the voluntary death 
of Peregrinus Proteus. Lucian, a ■'* mean white ” born 
on the outskirts of Hellenism, brilliantly witty, but low, 
ungenerous, and spiteful, tells the story with more than 
his usual malice. Peregrinus, a vain but honest, puzzle- 
headed fellow, wandered from his native town of Parium 
to Palestine. In Palestine he became a Christian, so 
says Lucian, and ro^ to be a leader in the Christian 

1 For Zarmanocheo-as, or Zarmaros (Zarmanos) as Dio Cassius calls 
him, r. Strabo, xv, 68tj and 719-20 ; also Dio Cass, iv, 9. The Kushan 
Huvishka ivas the Porus who sent this famous embassy to Auo-ustus 
at Samos in 19 r..c. ; that is, if Dr. Fleet's theory of the date of 
Kanishka, the correct one in my opinion, be accepted. 
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synagogue.^ Arrested and put in prison for his faith, he 
was discharged by the governor of Syria, who was 
a pliilosopher. After this, Peregrinus led a wandering- 
life. He left the Christians, or was expelled by them (so 
Lucian says), and then turned Cynic." He gathered 
a band of disciples, and rvrote oracular letters, like 
Apollonius, to various Greek towns, directing them how 
to manage their affairs. Finally he announced that he 

^ Lucian, De niorte Peregrini^ c. 1 1 : ‘^O-reirtp koi rijr iro(j>tay tuiv 

XpiffTtav^v e|e/xa6€ icepl t7]V naXaKTTiVTjt', rots Upevai Kal ypapp.aTevcriy auTuv 
^vyyev6pLfvos — tv ^paxt'^ vai^at avrovs aire(prjvey 7rpofp7)T7js Kal Oiaadpxvs Kal 
|ui' 07 M 7 €us Kol iravra novas alnlts Siv. S 3 'nagogue was the word in common 
use for the meeting-houses of Palestinian Christians and Jlarcionites. 
There still exists an inscription of one such meeting-house in a village 
three miles from Damascus : Xuvayaiyn tuv yiapKuvifTTuv kw/xv^ At&a^uv 
(Harnaok, Expanaioti of OhrUiianity, ii, ‘270, Eng. trans.). Eg;-ptian 
churches also got the name of sv-nagogues, a proof of the close connexion 
which existed between the Palestinian and theEgj-ptian Christians. Other 
indications point in the same direction. For instance, the preslwteral 
constitution of the church, or churches, in Alexandria differed greath- 
from the episcopal organization which prevailed in Asia Minor and the 
West. Apollos of Alexandria probabh' learnt of the Baptism of John 
in his native city. In the opinion of some scholars the Babj-lon from 
which St. Peter addresses his first Epistle was the Babylon opposite 
to Memphis on the right bank of the Nile. Through St. Mark 
the Alexandrian Church derived its lineage from the Apostle of the 
Circumcision ; and Basilides, who taught in Alexandria and the 
Delta, claimed to be a disciple of Glaucias, St. Peter's interpreter. 
The Gospel according to the Egvptians and the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews yere both known in Egr-pt. The close conne.xion 
of Palestinian and Egyptian Christians would be a continuation 
of the former, and anticipate the later connexion between S\ria and 
Egvpt, and may be responsible in part for the dearth of our information 
regarding the historv- of earlv- Eg\-ptian Christianitr-. “The most 
grievous blank in our knowledge of early Church historj-' is our total 
iarnorance of the historr- of Christianitj- in Alexandria and Egr'pt up 
till A.D. ISO.” So says Harnack. and he .sums up all that is known 
in three pages (Harnack. op. cit., ii, 305-S, Eng. trans.). 

- I once had a man brought before me who, having been born a Rajput, 
became a Christian, and finalK- turned Mohammadan. His religious 
speculations, however, did not einl in making him a philosopher but 
a burglar, and he was taken up tor robbing his late fellow-Christians. 
Lord George Gordon and L.ady Mary Wortley-Montagu's son are 
examples of half-crazy men who, like our friend Peregrinus, indulged 
in religious vagaries. 
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would burn himself at the great gathering of Olympia in 
A.D. 165. Lucian describes the scene, the moonlight, 
and the crowds, some applauding, others scoffing, the 
procession of Cynics with their flaring torches, and 
Perec^rinus as the central figure. He describes the 
farewell speech and the leap into the fire ; and these last 
details are Indian. Peregrinus on arriving on the ground 
lays aside his outer garments, and facing south, that is, 
towards the Indian region of death, addresses the 2Ianes 
of his ancestors : “ Divine spirits of my ancestors, 
maternal and paternal, receive me kindly.” ^ In other 
words he invokes the Fitris, and, true to Indian feeling, 
the mother’s line comes first. 

Peregrinus leaped upon a pyre, some 6 feet high, and 
blazing with combustibles. There were three ways of com- 
mitting satL In the north of India the sufierer mounted 
oil a pyre; in Central India and Rajputana he or she lea'ped 
into a trench filled with burning brushwood ; in the South 
the victim was buried alive, and the skull was smashed 
with a cocoanut. Peregrinus probably immolated himself 
after the fashion of Barygaza, which after all was the 
most obvious and best-known mode. 

Peregrinus was a well-known character, and a temple 
which gave out oracles and worked cures was erected 
to his ghost in his native town of Parium.® That he 
intentionally imitated the Brahmans cannot be doubted ; 
his disciple Theagenes says as much ; ® but how, and how 
far, he knew the exact details is a curious question. 
Peregrinus had never been in India, and he cannot have 
witnessed a sati. But he had been a Christian, and 
lived in Palestine ; and he may have met with Syrians 
or Indians who could inform him. 

‘ Aaifiopes /irirpcpoi KaX Trarpaoi Sf^curSe /if (i/tfveis (Lucian, op. cit. , 36). 

2 Peregrinus gave out that he would become a night-wandering 
spirit, guardian of the night (Lucian, op. cit., 27). 

“ Ot Bpaxfiaves tKfivoiS yap avTov fi^iou Bfayevris ei/caftiv (Lucian, op. 
cit., 25). 
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Apollonius — or rather Philostratus’ life of him, which 
is quite a different matter — furnishes another example of 
some general knowledge of things Indian. In many 
outward ways he gives one the impression of an Indian 
Vairagi. His fantastic dress, his oracular speech and 
equally oracular silence, his vegetarianism, the mysterious 
appearances and disappearances, the crowd of followers, 
the miraculous cures, and the air he assumes of a quasi- 
supernatural being, are not all these the characteristics 
of a Jogi? Philostratus has doubtless exaggerated the 
features, but thej'' are probably not untrue to the real 
Apollonius, who was much talked of, Eusebius tells us,’ 
in his day. Apollonius has a much more Indian look than 
a later prophet of Asia Minor, Alexander of Abonoteichos, 
who took a somewhat similar method of advertisement. 
But the resemblance between the outre ways of Apollonius 
and the Jogi may after all be due to the vanity of human 
nature. 

Many men have tried to separate the true from the 
false in Apollonius’ alleged Indian travels. Two genuine 
Indian items I can find, and no more. The first is not 
doubtful. Apollonius paid a visit of four months to the 
Soplioi on their wonderful hill that rose out of the level 
plain of the Oxydrakai country. These Soplioi wore 
long hair ; they must therefore have been Brahmans and 
not Buddhist monks, who, as Bardaisan knew, were 
shaven. Now the Sophoi rose two cubits in the air when 

^ ‘O Trapa Tots ttqWo'is ^SSfjtfvos aiirhs ixuvos h Tuavovs *Awo\\(oyios (Euseb. , 
Prap. Mvang., iv, 150a). In later times Apollonius performed some 
of the offices of a mediaeval saint. He protected Constantinople, as 
Virgil did Naples, from flies. At Edessa this was the business of 
St. Thomas. During his festival of forty days not a fly settled on the 
meat, or infected the water. Thus the occupation of Baal-zebub, lord 
of flies and of Ekron, was passed on to his successors. Trajan's army, 
marching through the waterless desert between Babylonia and Osroene, 
sadly needed some such protector, for according to Dio Cassius, Ixviii, 
31, it suffered greatly from a plague of flies. Our soldiers in these 
plains have had a somewhat similar experience. 
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ihey prayed. This was not a Brahman accomplishment, 
but it was a common practice with the Buddhists.^ Two - 
inferences follow : first, the mistake shows that Apollonius 
had never been in- India, or if he had, then Damis the 
Assyrian, who is Philostratus’ authority for the travels, 
knew nothing of it." And, second, some vague knowledge 
of Indian beliefs was vulgarly current in Syria in the 
second century A.D., and it came through a Buddhist 
channel. 

The aerial devotions of the Indian sages, as described 
bj’ Philostratus, took hold of the popular imagination. 
A third or early fourth centurj' legend made Simon Magus 
perish in mid-air, the prayers of St. Peter having driven 
off the demons who supported him, and brought the 
arch-heresiarch to the ground. Epiphanius tells similar 
tales of Scythianus and Terebinthus.® And Ammianus 
Marcellinus saj’s that Maximianus tried to imitate the 
Brahmans: “pedes hue et illuc exsultando contorquens, 
saltare non incedere videbatur, dum studebat inter altaria 
Celsius gradientes (ut quidam memorant) imitari Brach- 
manas.”* But the most famous example was the Magdalene 
in her grotto at Marseilles. In the twelfth century legend 
of her she habitually rose at her prayers into the air in 
her rocky cell, while a band of angels guarded her.^ 

Another Indian trait is less striking. It was the 

' Sometimes the saint ended his life in the air. “ Rising up into the 
air, he exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was con.sumed 
by fire, and his bones fell to the ground ” (Beal, Buddhist Records oj 
the Jl'esto-n IJ'orkl, ii, 306). 

- Philostratus (or Apollonius) can never have seen an Indian. He 
describes the Indo-Aryans of the Panjab (ii, 22) as having a “ flat nose, 
curled locks, prominent cheeks, and a certain fire about the e 3 es ”, He 
confounds them with the Ethiopians. He happens to be right about 
their height, but manj’ Greeks had remarked on this. 

^ The end of Simon Magus is described bj' Philaster and bv 
Epiphanius, Iher. xxi, 5. For Scythianus and Terebinthus, IRer. Ixvi, 3. 

^ Ammianus Marcellinus, xxxi, 1. 

® A friend tells me that St. Catherine of Sienna was said to rise on the 
wings of praj-er. 
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custom at Taxila, says Philostratus. to entertain strangers 
for three days, after which they had to leave. As 
Apollonius arrived at Taxila after noon, he was allowed 
by a special act of grace to stay a fourth day.’^ This 
rule seems to have been a common one in various 
Buddhist monasteries, whereas in Syria the custom was 
ditferent. The Didache represents the practice of the 
Christian communities in rural Syria in the eai’ly part of 
the second century. It says that “ if an apostle comes, 
he is to be received as the Lord ; let him stay one dajL 
and if need be two : if he sta3’s three daj's, he is a false 
prophet 

I have now dealt with whatever was consciouslj' and 
definitely regarded as Indian bj’' the Roman world. 
One large domain of practice and of thought remains 
untouched in which Buddhist or rather Indian influence 
has often been surmised, not so much bj^ \yay of direct 
borrowing as of unconscious assimilation. The Essenes, 
Gnostics, Neo-Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, and the 
exponents in theory or in practice of the Oriental 
philosophy of religion dealt with questions which had 
the opposition of spirit and matter, spirit identified 
with goodness and matter with evil, for their base. 
The God who was unknowable in Himself, and the mode 
of His connexion with the world of sense, the divinitv" of 
the soul, its fall and its redemption, the origin of evil, the 
t\’ranny of fate, and the series of emanations, these were 
the profound subjects that occupied their minds.® Their 
speculations had a partial correspondence with the 
speculations of Indian philosophers ; but thej' approached 

' l’hilostratu.s, Vif. Apoll., ii, 23, 40. 

- nSs Se aTT6tXTo\os ipxopfvos vphs vpai SexSvrui wsKvpiOs' ov 5e riptpay 
piav tav dWrjy rptis Se 4av p-Avp, ^lievSoTTpotpriT-qs ecriV 

(Didache, c. 11). 

® Harn.ack, Expansion of Christianity, i, pp. 3.3-7, Eng. trans. , 
summarizes all the principal subjects of speculation with which tin.", 
“Oriental philosophy” dealt. 
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these questions from a different standpoint, and their 
interests were rather ethical than purely intellectual. 
It is impossible for me in this place to do more than 
indicate the suhject.’^ 

We have now completed our survey of the first three 
centuries of our era. It has detained us long, partly 
because of the intrinsic importance of the times, partly on 
account of the many theories, baseless for the most part, 
to which it has given rise. The next three centuries are 
richer in results, and although our materials are scanty 
there is little controversy. 

Between. 300-600 a.d. the Eastern world underwent 
a change. Persia and Northern India became well- 
compacted states. Zoroastrianism ruled with much 
intolerance in Persia, where it acquired its fullest 
development, and Buddhism rapidly declined in Northern 
India before the Guptas and renascent Hinduism. Inter- 
course by land and sea with the Roman Empire was 
vastly multiplied, and it was no longer confined to the 
merchant class ; Brahmans and learned men took part in 

' Garbe has devoted some pages (op. cit., pp. 61-7) to stories from the 
Phyaiolo'jus. The Phyaiologm is a little manual of natural history 
popular in the Middle Ages ; it circulated also in a Syriac translation 
(Wright, Syriac Literature, p. 133). I do not know the book, and 
I have not thought it necessary to look it up. First, the analogies 
pointed out by Garbe are too far-fetched to form the basis of any 
argument ; and, second, the ascription of the work to Christian influences 
in Alexandria in the first quarter of the second century a.d. can scarcely 
be meant to be seriously taken. But it contains a legend interesting in 
itself, and of frequent recurrence in the Middle Ages. It is that “ the 
lion’s whelps were born dead, and first roused to life on the third day 
by the roar of their sire ” ; thus also was Christ raised from the dead. 

“Voce Patris excitatus 
Surgit Christus, laureatus 
Immortali gloria.” 

Origen (Horn, xvii in Gen. xlix, 9) alludes to the legend; so it goes 
a long way back. Another very interesting legend, which, however, 
does not enter into this discussion, is that “ the lion slept with its eves 
open ; these open eyes being an emblem of that divine life of Christ 
which ran uninterrupted through the three days’ sleep of His body in 
the grave ” (Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, pp. 68, 170). 
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it. The agents in this intercourse were three — the Syrians, 
the Persians, and the subjects of the Guptas. 

1. Syria attained under the early Byzantine emperors 
to a prosperity otherwise unknown. Peace and security 
prev^ailed eveiy where ; roads were multiplied, the bandits 
were suppressed, and the wandering Arabs on the frontier 
reduced to order. New towns and villages covered the 
face of the country, cultivation was pu.shed far into 
the desert, and cisterns were hewn in the rock to catch 
the scanty rainfall that overtopped the richly clad slopes 
and lofty summits of the Libanus and its southern 
continuation.^ The province was in many ways the most 
important in the Eastern Empire. It had the monopoly 
of the trade in silk, which now came entirely by land 
from Kashgar, while Chinese and Indian goods reached 
it in great abundance by way of the Persian Gulf. 
An annual fair at Batnse, near the Euphrates, collected 
all the merchants of the East," and although Petra had 
come to an end by some unknown mischance under 

' The Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, 1914-15, pp. 29-30, gives 
a vivid picture of S 3 'ria under early Bj'zantine rule. “In the Bj’zantine 
period a deep and sudden change came over the whole aspect of Sj’ria. 
The disappearance of the petty states and the peace enjojed b\' the 
inhabitants led to a great state of prosperity." The countiy was covered 
with paved roads ; streams were bridged ; and rest and guard houses 
erected along the routes. Towns sprang up on the Roman model with 
shaded porticoes and colonnades, markets, temples, and sumptuous 
private houses. Hamlets arose in the desert. There was a motlev 
crowd of Jews, Phoenicians, Persians, Armenians, Arabs, in their 
brilliant national costumes. From the Euphrates to the Red Sea 
the ruins of this period transcend those of the earlier times, and bear 
witness to a population more numerous and more wealthy than those 
the land has seen before or since. Briinnow & Domaszewski's 
magnificently illustrated work, Die Provincia Arabia, gives a very 
detailed account of the Hauran and Arabia Petraia. 

^ Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv, 3 : “Batne municipium in Anthemusia 
conditum Macedonum manu priscorum ab Euphrate flumine brevi spatio 
disparatur, refertum mercatoribus opulentis ; ubi annua sollemmtate 
prope Septembris initium raensis ad nundinas magna promiscu® 
fortume convenit multitudo ad commercanda qua; Indi mittunt et 
Seres. ’ 

JRAS. 1917. 


32 
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Alexander Severus^ Bostra more than took its place. 
The looms of Phoenicia supplied the silken hangings and 
robes rich with gold and silver embroidery which gave 
splendour to the Byzantine Court. The intellectual 
activity of the Syrians kept pace with their material 
prospe^it}^ Edessa, Antioch and Gaza possessed schools 
of. learning ; the law school of Be rytus was the first in 
the empire, and the theologians of Syria were the 
foremost of their time. The importance of the Syrians 
for our present inquiry lies in the fact that they were the 
chief intermediaries in the transmission of Oriental ideas 
to the West. What the Syrians afterwai'ds did under 
the Caliphs for the interpretation of Greek science and 
philosophy to the Arabs, that they previously did in 
interpreting Oriental legends to the Greeks." 

2. The Persian merchants and clergy were equally 
active and no less important during this period. Until 
Ardashir conquered Characene in A.D. 226, the trade 
of the Persian Gulf had been chiefly in the hands of 
Chaldffians, Arabs, and Jews. But from this time the 
Persians came to be the leading traders, so much so that 
the Chinese gave the name of Persian {Po-ssi) to all the 
goods that reached Canton from the West.® The Persian 

* Briinnow, etc., op. cit., i, p. 191. The coins and the building came 
to a sudden end under Alexander Severus ; Briinnow and his colleague 
think it ma 3 ' have been due to an attack by the Sassanians, who wished 
to divert the traffic to the Persian Gulf. I notice, however, that the 
inscriptions in the temple of Isis go on to a later date, and Epiphanius, 
quoted by Briinnow (I have failed to trace the passage in my Epiphanius) 
sat's that the Arabians continued to hold an annual festival there in 
iionour of Busares and Charabou, who was the iropBeVos or /oSpij, in other 
words Allat, and as Allat not only -napBivos but also 

* Bouchier, Syria as a Bonian Province, pp. 180 £f., gives a good and 
convenient account of Syria under the Byzantines. 

^ Hirth & Rockhill, Chan Ju-kua, pp. 7-8. “ . . . dynastic 

histories covering the period from the fourth to the beginning of the 
seventh centuries, in which we find all the products of Indo-China, 
Ccj’lon, India, Arabia, and the east coast of Africa classed as ‘products 
of Persia (Po-ssi) ’, the country of the majority of the traders who 
brought their goods to China.” 
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traffic with Ceylon and the western seaboard of India 
was not inferior to the Roman, and on the South 
Arabian coast their political influence triumphed over 
the Romans and the clients of the Romans, the Axumite 
kings, suzerains of Arabia Felix. 

On land the activity of these Persian merchants was 
equally great. There was no such abundance of silk to 
be found anywhere as in Pei'sia, says Cosmas; ^ and early 
in the fifth century a line of demarcation was drawn 
between the areas open to the Roman and the Persian 
traders.- 

The missionary zeal of the Nestorians is well known, 
and the literary activity of their clergj’' was considerable. 
Syriac was the classical language, but there existed beside 
it a Pahlavi literature of which nothing has survived, 
Sachau gives the names of three authors between 
420 and 550 a.d. who translated Syriac works into Pahlavi, 
and of certain learned Persians who wrote in Syriac, and 
may therefore be supposed to have composed works in their 
native tongue.^ We shall find that through translations 
from Pahlavi into Syriac and Arabic Indian legends first 
reached Europe. 

3. In the fourth century A.D. the Guptas annexed the 
greater part of Northern India ; and there sprang up 
a mighty wave of reaction against Buddhism. It was 
the renaissance of Hinduism ; and the Kushans,the patrons 
of Buddhism, were confined to the extreme north-west. 
The Indian borderland and the adjacent countries 
remained Buddhist, and their communications were 
with Persia. Throughout the dominions of the Guptas 
Hinduism triumphed, and tlieir subjects had intercourse 
with the Romans by sea. Thus, while the Persian clergy 
turned Buddhist stories into Christian legends, the 

' Cosmas Indicopleustes, ii, p. 49 of McCrindle’s trans. 

- Bouchier, op. cit., p. 180. 

^ Sachau, JR AS. (s.s.), 1870. iv, pp. 230 ff. 
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Brahmans of Ujjain were engaged in learning the science 
of the Greeks. These two series of events are inde- 
pendent of each other. 

First. The sea trade between India and Egypt 
increased greatly, but it must be confessed that this is 
an inference from the general activity of trade in the 
Indian seas rather than from any direct proof. The 
finds of Roman coins in India furnish some illustration of 
it. From the death of Caracalla (a.d. 217) to Constantine 
(a.d. 306—36) there is a complete blank. But from 
Constantine to Justinian (A.D. 527-64) almost every 
emperor is represented by his coins; and the series goes 
on sporadically to Phocas (a.d. 602-9). Moreover, these 
coins penetrated as far east as Bengal, where no earlier 
coins have been found ; and they are often in copper, 
a fact which points to a more intimate intercourse.^ We 
have also a few examples of Romans who visited the 
East. Cosmas is the chief, but it is evident from his 
work that voyages like his were not uncommon. Some- 
times men of learning visited India. Thus Metrodorus 
is said to have journeyed thither in the reign of Constan- 
tine, in order to study the science and philosophy of the 
Brahmans. His friend Meropius of Tyre followed his 
example, taking with him Frumentius and ^Edesius, of 
whom the former became the founder of the Ethiopic 
Church.® 

* R. Sewell, JRAS. 1904, pp. 608 If. ; Cunningham, Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, pt. i, p. 61 (reprint from the Num. Chronicle, ser. in, viii, 
pp. 199-248). The only evidences of Egyptian trade with India in the 
third century a.d. are, I think, the visit of a Roman sea-captain 
(Ts'in-lun) to the court of the Emperor Sun-ch‘uan in a.d. 220 (he 
travelled from Tongking, v. Hirth & Rockhill, op. cit., p. 5) ; a small 
find of coins of Gallienus in Southern India ; and a statement in the 
Historia A ugusta regarding Firraus, the ally of Zenohia, xxix, 3 ; “ idem 
et cum Blemmyis societatem maximam tenuit et cum Saracenis. Naves 
quoque ad Indos negotiatorias saepe misit.” 

For all the authorities regarding Metrodorus, Meropius, and 
Frumentius v. an excellent article by Reynolds on the Ethiopian Church 
n Diet. Christ. Biog. Rufinus, Hist. Eccles., i, 9, our earliest authority. 
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This intercourse with the West was no longer usually 
direct. Throughout the third centur}', from Caracalla 
(a.d. 217) to Domitian (a.d. 286), Egypt had been the 
scene of repeated massacres, of pestilence, and of war. 
Rival claimants for the Empire contended on its soil, and 
the population of Alexandria dwindled to one-fourth.^ 
From the time of Cai'acalla’s massacre the Indian trade 
had been diverted to Adule (Massowah), the great 
harbour of the Abyssinians near the entrance of the 
Red Sea, and through this trade the kings of Axum had 
grown powerful. Romans travelling to the East usually 
came by way of Ailana, or from the Gulf of Suez, or 
from Berenice to Adule, and there took ship for India. 
Indians also must have gone to Egypt by the same 
route. 

We have some notices of the Indians who visited 
Europe. The Blemyes, the Ethiopians, and the Indians 
sent embassies to Constantine.- An Indian embassy 
waited on Julian in a.d. 361, and another came to 
Justinian in a.d. 530.® Theophilus, a native of the 
Maldives or Ceylon, was taken as a hostage to Con- 
stantinople, and brought up there ; and in a.d. 356 
Constantins employed him on an embassy to the 
Homerites and to Axum. Much more interesting is the 
mention by Damascius in his life of Isidore of certain 
Brahmans who put up with the ex-consul at Alexandria, 

got the story of these journeys from .Fidesius. McCrindle, Ancient 
India, p. 185, gives extracts from Rufinus and Kedrenus regarding 
Metrodorus, He is also mentioned in Jerome’s Chronicon. Kedrenus 
says he was a Persian by birth. 

* Some idea of the history of Alexandria and of Egypt during the 
third centur}' a.d. may be gathered from Milne, History of Egypt under 
Roman Ride, pp. 71-83. For the plague at Alexandria c. a.d. 259 see 
Euseb. H.E. vii, 22. 

^ Eusebius, de rita Constantini, iv, 7, 50. Chapter iv, 50 is translated 
by McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 214. The embassy came in the last 
year of Constantine's reign, .a.d. .336-7. 

^ Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii, 7, and Joannes Malala, p. 477. 
McCrindle, op. cit. , p. 213. 
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c. 500.^ It must be remembered that throughout this 
period not only were the Eg\'ptians and the Roman 
merchants Christians, but from the middle of the fourth 
century Christians were numei'ous both in Abyssinia and 
on the south coast of Arabia; while Persian Christians 
were settled on the coast of Malabar and in Ceylon.- 
If the Brahmans who visited Alexandria wished to learn 
anything of Christianity, thej’^ had abundant opportunities 
for doing so. But it would appear from the account of 
Daraascius that they were more anxious to observe the 
rules of their caste than to inquire into strange religions. 
It was Alexandrian science and not Alexandrian Christi- 
anity that they came to learn. 

During the first three centuries of our era the merchants 
had been the chief agents, and the knowledge which the 
Romans entertained of Indian thought and Indian ways 
was fragmentary and partial. It is the distinction of the 
second period that in some departments at least knowledge 
became fuller and more complete. The Brahmans set 
themselves to learn the science of the West. This is so 
well known in the case of astronom}^ that I need only 
refer to it. “Of the first five Siddhantas named as 
the earliest astronomical systems, one — the Romaka 
Siddhanta — is denoted by its very name as of Greek 
origin ; while a second — the Paulisa Siddhanta — is 
expressly stated by Albiruni to have been composed by 
Paulus al Ytinani.” Varaha-Mihira’s work, the HorCi- 
Sdstra, has a Greek title, and “ gives the entire list of 
the Greek names of the zodiacal signs and planets ”.® 

* I have given the passage in full, .JRAS. 1907, p. 956. 

2 Cosinas, iii, p. 1 19, and xi, p. 365 (McCnndle’s trails. ). Persians must 
have abounded, as we have seen from the notices of the Chinese, on the west 
coast of India and in Ceylon, and there must have been many Christians 
among them. They had a bishop and presbyters from Persia in Cosmas’ 
day, and these cannot have been recent settlements, although we have 
no previous mention of them. But neither have we any prior mention 
of the Persian settlers. 

“ Weber, History of Indian. Literature, pp. 2.)3— 1. 
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Weber enumerates thirtj'-six teclinical terms borrowed 
by the Indian astronomers of the fifth and sixth centuries 
from the Greeksd 

In addition to Ptolemaic astronomy, the Brahmans 
borrowed Ptolemaic geographj’-, a thing which I believe 
has hitherto escaped notice. Cosmas supplies the link. 
“ The Indian philosophers, called the Brahmans, say that 
if you stretch a cord from Tzinitza (China) to pass 
through Persia onward to the Roman dominions, the 
middle of the earth would be quite correctly traced, and 
they are perhaps right.” - Now this is precisely the 
division of the northern, that is to say of the habitable 
part of the globe first laid down by Eratosthenes, and 
adopted by all subsequent geographers. Eratosthenes 
was the first to lay down parallels of latitude. “ For this 
purpose he began by tracing one main line, which 
extended from the Sacred Promontory (the westernmost 
point of the Iberian peninsula) between the pillars of 
Hercules along the whole length of the mediterranean 
to the island of Rhodes, and thence to the Gulf of Issus. 
Hence it was prolonged along the southern foot of the 
chain of Mount Taurus, which he conceived as a continuous 
range of mountains of great width, but preserving an 
uniform direction from west to east, and continued under 


' I. A. 1873, p. 146. Tliat distinguished scholar, Dr. Fleet, whose 
death is a loss to learning and to friendship, used to ask himself how and 
where Indian astronomers learnt to commence their year with the spring 
equinox. The Seleucidan, the Coptic, and most of the calendars in 
vogue in the Levant begin their reckoning with the autumn equinox. 
Only the Roman calendar and the year of Nabonidus reckon from 
the spring. Dr. Fleet thought that Brahmans must have visited 
Rome. Perhaps so ; but it is more probable, I think, that they 
took the spring equinox for their starting-point from the year of 
Nabonidus. When the Alexandrian astronomers reformed their 
calendar in the reign of Diocletian, they based their reform upon 
the Nabonidus era; and these astronomers were the teachers of the 
Indians. 

^ Cosmas, ii, p. 48, McCrindle's trans. 
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the name of Caucasus along the northern frontier 
of Media until it ended in the Eastern or Indian 
Ocean.” ^ 

Strabo follows Eratosthenes. He defines the breadth of 
the earth “ by a line drawn from the west at right angles 
(to the parallel of longitude) passing by the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Strait of Sicily to Rhodes and the 
Gulf of Issus, then proceeding along the chain of the 
Taurus, which divides Asia, and terminating in the Eastern 
Ocean between India and the Scythians dwelling beyond 
Baetriana Ptolemy assumes as a fundamental fact in 
his geography of Asia “ the existence of a continuous 
mountain chain traversing the whole continent from one 
end to the other, and separating the plains of Scythia on 
the north from Ariana and India on the south The 
Brahmans, therefore, were merely repeating to Cosmas the 
lessons they had learnt in Alexandria. 

The influence of the Greeks on the classical Indian 
drama and romances of this period is a much debated 
question. The Brahmans had ample opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with both, for Greek plays were 
acted in Egypt, even in the country towns, down to 
a late period.^ A story told by Hiouen Tsiang shows 
some acquaintance with Western literature. “ To the 
south-west of Fo-lin (Syria), in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the Western women ; here there are 
only women with no men ; they possess a large quantity 
of gems and precious stones which they exchange in 
Fo-lin. Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends certain men 

* Bunbury, History of Ancitnt Geography, i, p. 627. 

- Strabo, ii, c. 5, para. 14, p. 118 (Bohn's trans ). 

^ Bunbury, op. cit., ii, p. 596. 

■■ In the end of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth 
.Sehnoudi, rao.st fanatical of Egyptian ascetics, with his monks stormed' 
the town of Akhinim while the Greeks were at the theatre, where the 
“ Birds of Aristophanes ” was being acted. These Greeks “aimaient le 
theatre aveo passion ” (Amelineau, IT'e de Sehnoudi, p. 302). 
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to live with them for a time. If they should have male 
children they are not allowed to bring them up.” 

The Brahmans took their plu'sical science from the 
Greeks. Whether the later Neo-Platonists, with whom 
the Brahmans consorted, borrowed ideas in return from 
Indian philosophy, is a question I am not competent to 
answer. I have quoted Albertus Magnus to show that 
Indian philosophic ideas were current in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and they may very probably have come 
through this channel and about this time.- 

If we turn from Hindustan and its Brahmans to the 
Buddhist world and the Indian borderland we find equal 
activity, but in this case the agents are Christians, chiefly 
priests or monks, and they convey stories and legends 
adapted to Christian uses. Three, if not four, specimens 
of their work survive, all written probably in Pahlavi, 
the Persian literary language, but first known to the West 
in a Syriac translation. The originals have disappeared, 
and only one, and that not a religious work, can be 
approximatelydated. ChosroesI Anushirwan (a. D. 531-78) 
claimed the renown of a literary Maecenas ; he invited to 
his court the Neo-Platonists whom Justinian had expelled 
from Athens ; he welcomed Greek physicians, and he 
caused translations to be made from tbe works of Plato 
and Aristotle. By his command the physician Barsuyah ^ 

' Beal, Buddhist Records of the World, ii, p. 279. 

- I .should like to invite the attention of students of bhakti, and more 
particularly of Sir G. Grierson, the coryphreus in this study, to the 
position faith (ttiVtis) occupies in the later Xeo-Platonism. Proclus is said 
to regard it not only as equivalent to certainty, but “ he opposes it to 
knowledge, and regards it as a mystical introduction to a divine 
illumination. By it man is made to indwell in the unknowable and 
hidden unity, wherein every motion and energy of the soul arrives at 
rest” (Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy, Eng. trans., iv, p. 644). My 
knowledge of Proclus is entirely second-hand. Six volumes of his works 
stand on the topmost shelves of my library ; their study is reserved for 
some future migration. 

’ *■ The Pancha-tantra, analysed by Mr. Wilson in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was translated into Persian (Pahlavi) by 
Barsuyah, the physician of Xushirvan, under the name of the Fables of 
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translated into Pahlavi the Pancha-tantra, a collection 
of Indian beast fables, Buddhist in origin according to 
Professor Macdonelld Towards the end of the same 
centmy, the periodeutes Bodh, who is said to have had 
the charge of the Christians in the remoter districts of 
the Persian Empire as far as India,” translated it into 
Syriac," and from this translation, or from the earlier 
Pahlavi,^ came the Arabic version known as Kalilah and 
Dimnah made in the eighth century. The work became 
famous in Europe under the title of Tlte Fables of P'dpai.^ 

The Pancha-tantra was translated to amuse a monarch’s 
idle hours, but the Persian clergy laboured to clothe 
Buddhist legends in a Christian garb for the edification 
of the faithful. Of all their works, the legend of Barlaam 
and Joasaph is the most famous, and Kuhn has made 
it the subject of a learned and exhaustive stud\'.“ Both 
the monk Joasaph and tlie young Prince Barlaam are 
replicas of Buddha ; Ananda, Rflliula, and tlie charioteer 

Bulpai. It wa? translated into Arabic by Abdalla Ibn Mokaffa, under 
the name of Kalila and Dimnah. From the Arabic it i>assed into the 
European languages” (Milman’s note on Gibbon, Decline, etc., o. xlii). 
(iibbon says h^ had seen three copies — one in Greek translated from the 
Arabic c. a.d. 1100, a translation into Latin from the Greeks, and a French 
version translated from the Turkish. 

‘ JIacdonell, Hibtory of SansLrit Literature, p. 417. The Pahlavi te.vt 
has been lost ; the Sanskrit, Syriac, and Arabic survive. 

- Wright, Syriac Literature, pp. 123-4. 

^ Wright, who discovered the Syriac version of the Pancha-tantra. 
says that ‘Abdallah ibn al-Mukaffa translated not from the Svriac but 
from the Pahlavi (Wright, op. cit., p. 239). Another work translated 
about the same time from the Pahlavi into Arabic was the book of 
Sindihadh (op. cit., p. 241). 

•* Gibbon (op. cit., c. xlii): “In their present form, the peculiar 
character, the manners, and religion of the Hindoos are completely 
obliterated ; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of Pilpai is far 
inferior to the concise elegance of Phaedrus, and the native graces of 
La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are illustrated in 
a series of apologues ; but the composition is intricate, the narrative 
proli.v, and the precept obvious and barren." 

^ Kuhn, Barlaam u. Joa-iaph, Munich, 1894. Berry gives a con- 
venient resume of the story in an ap[)endix to his Christianity and 
Buddhism, pp. 136-93. 
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Chandaka are introduced ; the stoiy of the young Prince’s 
seclusion and of his first meeting with the evidences of 
sickness, poverty, old age, and death, is given in full, 
while the narrative has become a framework for many an 
edif3^ing parable. Kuhn .has pointed out the Buddhist 
originals of six, and among them the stoiy of the three 
Caskets, utilized bjr Shakespeare. All the indications 
point, so Kuhn saj’s, to the north-east of Iran as the 
source of the work, and lie thinks it was composed in 
order to counteract the efforts of the Buddhist monks 
to make popular the life of their founder.^ If so, its 
composition must be due to the Christian propaganda 
among the Ephthalites in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. 
The Pahlavi and the Sjudac versions are lost and the 
Greek does not go back beyond the seventh or eighth 
centurj’. 

Of the single Buddhist stories which travelled to the 
West the most famous perhaps is the parable embodied 
in the letter of Alexander to his mother Ohmipias. 
Alexander, wishing to prepare his mother for the news of 
his approaching death, bids her give a banquet to which 
none must come who have lost wife or child, parent or 
friend ; if she succeeds in giving this banquet he will 
recover from his illness. In the Buddhist version a j'oung 
girl, Kisa GotamI, is the heroine. Her child is dead and 
she takes it to the Buddha, thinking he will revive it. 
The Buddha tells her to fetch mustard seed from a house 
where neither husband nor parent, child nor slave has 
died. Kisa Gotami's search is vain, and she learns 
resignation in learning the transitoriness of all things.- 

' Kuhn, Barlaam u. Joasaph, pp. 3.5-9. “ Es waren somit nordliclie 

Buddhisten, denen die Uebermittelung des Stoffes zu danken isi, und 
diese Tatsache erweist uns als Heimat des Joasaph-Romans das ostliche 
Iran mit seiner ndrdlichen Nachbarschaft (p. SO). 

Rhys Davids gives the story of Kisa (iotami in his Buddhism, p. 1.3.3, 
under the title of tlie Paralde of the Mustard Seed. Garbe omits all 
notice of this story, one of the most famous in mediaeval literature. 
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Alexander's letter is no part of the early versions 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. It first occurs in the Syriac 
translation of that work, a translation which was made 
in the seventh or eighth century. In Xoldeke’s opinion 
the original was in Pahlavi.^ -The stoiy, with its details 
slightly altered, passed into all the European languages, 
and it continued a favourite down to the seventeenth 
century.- 

St. Hubert, the patron of the chase, St, Julian, who 
gave the traveller a good night's lodging, and other 
saints who loved venery, or protected the weary wayfarer 
from nocturnal harm, owe their legends, so it has been 
said, to a Buddhist source. This Buddhist element 
appears most fully in the legend of St. Eustachius, 
a military martvm under Hadrian, whose pre-baptismal 
name was Placidus. Placidus pursues a deer upon whose 
head he perceives a representation of Christ hanging on 
the Cross. The deer turns and speaks with the voice of 
Christ, and Eustachius is converted. He afterwards falls 
into disgrace and poverty, his wife is seized as a slave, 
and a lion and a wolf carry off his two sons. He recovers 
them inii-aculously, and all four receive the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Two famous Jatakas are supposed to have supplied 
the materials for both parts of the legend. The first 
is the story of the Banyan deer (Jataka No. 12). In 
a former life the Buddha was born king of the deer. 

‘ Budge, Life, etc., of AUxaivler the Great, Introd., p. xxi, quoting 
Noldeke. “ Noldeke has shown from an examination of the language, 
and especially the forms of the proper names, that the Sj-riac must be 
a translation from the Pahlavi, and almost certainly not later than the 
seventh century ” (Wright, op. cit., p. 140). 

- It is told in a slightly altered form in the story-book compiled for 
the edification of the inmates of the Anglican convent of Little Giddino- 
which John In-jhsant has made famous. If I remember aright, the story 
13 told of a young gentleman who falls sick of a mortal illness at Naples, 
and wishes to prepare his mother in Rome for the news of his approachino- 
death. He bids her send him a shirt sewn by a woman rvho has never 
suffered any lo?S. 
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He sacrifices himself to save the life of a doe with young. 
The second part is the stoiy of the Visvantara Jataka 
(Xo. 547), in which a king parts with his wife and two 
sons to relieve others. 

In neither case is there any close correspondence. Two 
circumstances are quoted to prove an Indian origin. 
Christ is never represented, it is said, in Christian legend 
in an animal form, whereas Buddha had often been born 
an animal. In the case of the Visvantara legend Garbe 
points out that the scene is laid on the Hydaspes. Very 
possiblj'- the legend had an Indian origin, although it 
retains very little of the original. Dr. Gaster says that 
the oldest texts of the Vita appear to go back to the 
ninth century, and it was 1X611 known in Egypt in the 
tenth ; the MS. from which Dr. Budge has edited the Coptic 
text dates from c. A.D. 1000. The Syriac version is late. 
The legend had its origin in the East, and is old, but we 
have no clue as to the mode of transmission, and I confess 
that I have grave doubts regarding the matter.^ 

* The legend of St. Eustachius in no way conform? to the canon I have 
laid down for m}’ inquiry at the commencement of this essay, and 
I admit it only in deference to the judgment of so experienced a folk- 
lorist as mj’ friend Dr. Gaster, who was the first to point out the 
Buddhist parallels (JKAS. 1893, pp. 869-71, and 1894, pp. 335-40). (iarbe 
deals with the legend at length, op. cit., pp. 86-101. I do not know 
Speyer's contribution which he quotes, nor have I studied the I'lVa. 
Maury, Legendes pieuses dii Moyen-Age, pp. 169-76, gives much informa- 
tion regarding the employment of the deer in Christian legend and 
symbolism. The legend of St. Eustachius W'us attributed also to 
St. Hubert, St. Julian, and St. Felix of Valois. Maury thinks the story 
had its origin in the not uncommon identification of the stag with the 
unicorn, and the "belief that the Thau, the sign of the cross, was 
imprinted on the forehead of the latter animal (p. 174). In the old 
French version of the Legenda aurea quoted by Maury, p. 17d, the story 
runs thus : “II [Placidus] veit entre les comes de celluy cerf la forme 
d'une croix restJendis.sante plusque le soleil, et Timage de Jesus-Christ, 
qui par la bouche du cerf, ainsi comme jadis par la bouclie de I'asne u 
Baslaam, parlant a celluy disant : Flacidas, pourquoi me poursuis-tu ? 
Je suis Jesus-Christ que tu honores ignorament ; tes aumones sent 
montees jusqu’ii moy au ciel ; pour ce, Flacidas, je viens a toy ; si que 
p.ar ce cerf que tu chasses. je te preigne.’’ In this version there is no 
identification of our Lord with the deer. 
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T!ie rise of the Mohammadan power and the Muslim 
conquest of Eastern Iran brought Arabs and Hindus into 
political conflict. Hindus were excluded from the West, 
and Brahmans ceased to visit Egypt. But the enlightened 
patronage of the Caliphs of Bagdad was extended not 
only to Greek but to .Sanskrit science and literature. 
A knowledge of Sanskrit was not uncommon in the 
frontier lands of North- WesteiTi India, as Albiruni found, 
and Indian astronomy and medicine, together with 
collections of Indian tales, were highly esteemed on the 
banks of the Tigris. The Arab conquest of Syria caused 
a lar^e exodus of Svrians to the West. Along with 
Christianity and civilization these Syrians brought some 
knowledge of things Indian ; their influence extended as 
far as Ireland and Gaul,* and in A.D. 883 the Saxon 
Alfred dispatched messengers with gifts to the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and to the tomb of St. Thomas across the 
Indian Ocean.- 

Looking back on the long way we have travelled we 
are able to draw certain conclusions. 

1. There was never any oral transmission of Indian 
tales to the West after the fashion in which folk-tales 

' In the Quarterly Review, July, 1906, pp. 79 ff. , K. Dunlop maintains 
that the civilization and art and much of the religion of Ireland came 
from Egypt and Syria. “ Brehier has shown how in the first eight 
centuries the West was overflooded by Orientals, including Armenians ; 
and how next to merchants and monks, artists were the chief propagators 
of the movement.” The Arab conquest quickened the migration 
westwards. “ After this event the best Christian element emigrated to 
the Frankish Empire,” says Strzygowski. Dunlop ascribes “ the 
Hellenistic art of the Mediterranean area and the vigorous impulse 
given by the Orient to Christianity ” to these Syrian fugitives. The 
litany of ^Engus the Culdee furnishes “ evidence of the presence in 
Ireland of crowds of Orientals, including .seven Egyptian monks buried 
at Disert Ulidh The beehive cells, the round towers, the illustrations 
of the Book of Kells, Cormac’s chapel at Cashel, the learning of Scotus 
Erigena, alike bear witness to this Oriental, and more especially this 
Syrian, influence; Gregory of Tours, and Le Blanc, Inscriptions 
Chretiennes, etc., furnish ex.amples of the Oriental influence in France. 

- Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 81, quoting the Anrjlo- 
Sa.con Chronicle. 
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are supposed to ti-avel. The physical difficulties were 
great, the iiiterv’eniiig population scanty, and all the tales 
whicli reached the Mediterranean were either due to 
Greeks who had Yisited India, or were obtained by them 
through Persian sources. 

2. The tales which they brought were of the marvellous. 
The popular taste demanded such, and of any other kind 
there is neither trace nor proof. 

3. There was no material addition to the stock of 
Indian tales circulating in the IrVest between the third 
century B.C. and the third century A.D. 

4. Although individual Buddhists, like Zarmanochegas, 
wandered to the West, there was no definite knowledge 
of Buddhism in the Mediterranean lands until Indian 
merchants settled in Alexandria, and the Kushans began 
a Buddhist propaganda in Babylonia ; in other words, not 
until near the end of the first century A.D. 

5. In the second century a.d. Christian writers showed 
a certain curiosity about Indian religious beliefs. The 
Christians of the first two centuries were not syncretistic,^ 
but the Gnostics were, and certain Gnostics incorporated 
Buddhist teaching in their doctrine. Some popular 
knowledge of Indian practices was common about the 
same time in Syria, and this knowledge came chiefly 
through Buddhist channels. 

6. Between A.D. 300 and 600 Indian savants came to 
study Greek science in Alexandida, while the Christian 
clergy of greater India adapted Buddhist legends for the 
edification of their flocks. 

7. The only tales of Western origin which we have 
found cii'culatiug in the East during the fii’st three 
centuries of our era are of Jewish origin. We have 
yet to consider a much more important group of legends, 

' Even Harnack admits this, and it is self-evident from the Christian 
literature of the.se two centuries. These Christians repudiated ever} - 
tiling which savoured of paganism. 
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common to tlie t'lree religions, Christian, Buddhist, and 
Hindu. 


IV 

Tlie Gospels of the Infanc\', the Lalita Vistara, and the 
Vishnu Parana, are devoted to the bii'th and youthful 
history of the foundei's of their respective religions. The 
Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Parana have no stories in 
common except such as are derived from older Indian 
sources, but each contains a cycle of legends which it 
shares with the Gospels of the Infancj'. The number 
of these legends is too great and their coincidence for the 
most part too exact to admit of any other explanation 
except that of a common origin.^ Our investigations 
have shown that the hypothesis of the oral transmission 
of such legends is inadmissible, nor is the idea of a third 
and unknown source tenable. Either the Jewish and 
Syrian writers derived these legends from the Buddhists 
in Babylonia, or the Buddhists, and later the Hindus 
took them from the Christians in Bactria and Seistan. 
This borrowing was the work of a professional clergy, and 
the question is : Who were the borrowers ? If we can find 
in any of these legends a doctrine of significance peculiar 
to one particular religion, and unshared by the others, the 
(juestion will be solved. The Gospels of the Infancy and 
the Lalita Vistara are confessedly the oldest of the works 
Avith Avhich Ave liaA-e to deal, and I begin Avith them. 
I shall first give the history of these books, so far as it 

* Ten years ago I said that although the number of coincidences 
between the Lalita Vistara and the Christian sources was striking, the 
legends were worked out in Indian fashion, and I did not see any proof 
that they had been borrowed from Christianity (JRAS. 1907, p. 982, 
n. 2). The Lalita Vistara did not concern my argument at the time, 
my acquaintance M’ith it was slight, and the remark was a passing one 
expressed in a footnote, while I Avas content to follow the opinions of 
great scholars like the late M. Barth and others, my masters in these 
studies. I had not then paid much attention to the subject. A wider 
knowledge of the history of the relations between India and its 
neighbours has entirely altered my opinion. 
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is known. I shall next enumerate the legends which 
they have in common ; and finallj-, I shall apply the 
proposed test. 

The Nativity and Infancy of our Lord were favourite 
subjects of legend from the earliest times. The three 
oldest works, and the three with which alone we are 
concerned, are the Gospel of James the Less, better known 
by its modern title of the Protevangelium Jacobi,^ the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Thomas, and the Gospel of Ps. -Matthew, 
also called the Evangelium Infantise.- All three were 
known to Origen. In his commentary on Matthew x, he 
says : '■ As to the brethren of Jesus, some say on the 
authority of the Gospel according to Peter (as it is 
entitled) or of the book of James, that they were the sons 
of Joseph by a former wife”®; and in his Homil}’ I on 
Luke he says : “ I know the Gospel which is called 
according to Thomas, and according to Matthew, and 
many others we have read.”^ Hippolytus ascribes the 
Gospel of Thomas to the Naliasenoi (Ophites), and quotes 
a passage from it which has disappeared in our much 
expurgated version.® But we have older authorities for 
the Protevangelium and Ps.-Thomas than either Hippolytus 
or Origen. The Protevangelium Jacobi is a charming 
work, and the source from which all the Lives of the 

* Postel first gave it this title in 155‘2 ; but his text with his Latin 
interpretation was not published until twelve years later. 

- In my account of these Gospels I have merely summarized the 
Prohgomena to Tischendorf’s Erangeti'i Apocrypha. Vol. xvi of the 
Ante-Nicene Library has a translation of these Gospels in English, 
which I have used freely. For the age and composition of the 
Protevangelium see Tischendorf, op. cit., pp. xiii and xxxvdi, n. 1. 
For Ps.-Thomas, pp. xxxix-xl ; for the Gospel of the Infancy, 
pp. xxv-xxvii. 

' Cf. Euseb. H.E. iii, 3, 2, and 2.5,6. In this last passage Eusebius 
says that the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthew were in use among 
the Gnostics. 

* “ Scio evangelium quod appellatur secundum Thomam, et juxta 
Matthiam, et alia plura legimus.” 

° Hippolytus, Philosoph., v, c. 7, p. 148 (Cruice). 

JKAS. 1917. 


33 
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Virgin have drawn their inspiration^ It opens with the 
^ \ isions which preceded the birth of Mary, and describes 
her miraculous conception, the story of her infancy, and 
her education in the temple ; then follows her betrothal 
by the high priest to Joseph, an elderly widower with 
a grown-up family, the angelic salutation at the well, the 
nativity in a cave, when Mary is surrounded by a halo of 
supernatural light, while men and animals suspend their 
work and are transfixed with astonishment, the visit of 
the midwiv^es, and the history of the infant Christ up 
to the age of two. 

In this history two stories were especially popular — the 
nativity in a cava and the visit of the midwives. The 
cave found its way into some MSS. of St. Luke.^ Justin 
Martyr, who sufiered c. A.D. 163, in his dialogue with 
Trypho says that Christ was born in a cave (er aTrtjXal^ 
Tii>l avveyyvi t?;? vco/t?;?),* and Origen says that the cave at 
Bethlehem was shown in his time.* Justin knew the 

' Although representations of the Virgin are common from the fourth 
century A. D. downwards, and even from an earlier age, the scenes are 
seldom taken from the Apocryphal Gospels in early Christian art, and 
the influence of these Gospels is traceable chiefly in the accessories, such 
as the well in the background of the angelic salutations (Schultze, 
Archiioloijie. dtr altchrist/ichen Kunst, pp. 358-61). These Gospels first 
came to their own in the lives of the Virgin by the Italian painters, 
beginning with Giotto’s frescoes in the Cappella dell'Arena at Padua, 
unsurpassed in their reverent and simple beauty. After this lives of the 
Virgin became a favourite subject for artists. Ghirlandaio’s frescoes in 
St. Maria Novella and Andrea del Sarto’s in the St. Annunziata at 
Florence are probably the most famous, while north of the Alps Albert 
Diirer's wood engravings are often full of homely poetry, althouo-h his 
realism sometimes degenerates into sheer ugliness, relieved only bv its 
quaintness. Witness the birth of the Virgin where the midwife is a.sleep 
with her head on the bed, the gossips sit drinking beer out of a mug, 
and a maid tubs the infant. An angel, whom no one heeds, swings 
a censer at the top of the steps leading down to the Stnhe, to show that 
it is a solemn occasion. 

- Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 165. 

^ Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph., c. 78 (ed. Otto, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 268). 

Origen, adv. Gels., i, 51. SetKvvrai Tb ev Be0\ef/u (miiKoLtQv fp0a 4ysvyTi0'y. 
Jerome, in one of his letters, if I remember aright, mentions-the visit of 
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Protevangelium itself as well as this legend, for in two 
passages, quoting doubtless from memory, he quotes 
verbally from it, and not from the Synopticsd We have 
seen that it shares with the Gospel of Peter the tradition 
regarding the children of Joseph, and Dean Armitage 
Robinson puts the Gospel of Peter in the first half of the 
second century.® The Protevangelium belongs to the 
same period. 

The story of the midwives was equally popular, and is 
referred to by Clemens. We shall have occasion to go 
into it more fully ; I pass on, therefore, to the Gospel of 
Thomas. This Gospel relates the life of our Lord from 
the age of 5 to 14; but being an heretical work, it 
has undergone many e.vpurgations and emendations, and 
has come down to us in two abbi-eviated Greek versions 
and a much longer Latin one. The mo.st famous of its 
stories was the story of Christ teaching His teachers the 
alphabet. Irenaeus, whose words we shall quote later, 
knew both the book and the story. The original work 
must have been, as Tischendorf says,® of much the sffme 
age as the Protevangelium ; that is, it must go back to 
A.D. 150, or earlier. 

Our third work, the Gospel of Ps.-Hatthew, otherwise 
called the Gospel of the Infancy, is the original authority 
for the stories of the flight into Egypt. This is the only 
novel part of the book, the rest being taken from the 
Protevangelium Jacobi and the Gospel of Thomas. The 
work exists only in a Latin version, and we have no 
external evidence for it before A.D. 405. But there is 

certain Indians to it, probably Christian Indians from the south coast of 
Arabia. 

* Tischendorf, op. cit., xxxviii, n. 1. 

Armitage Robinson, The Gospel accordlnj to Peter, p. 32, puts it 
before a.d. 160. The Apocalypse of Peter goes back “ almost to the end 
of the first century of our era ” (p. 13). 

^ Tischendorf, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

* Ibid., op. cit., pp. xxv-vi. In the MSS. it is usually called Liher 
de ortu Beata ilarue et infantia Salratoris'. 
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independent evidence I’egarding two out of the three 
stories witli wliich we have to deal, to show that they 
were current in Syria in the second century A.D. ; and 
the third story was itself probably suggested by the 
Protevangelium. 

Thus all the Chidstian legends in question go back to 
the second century a.d., most of them to the first half of 
it. Now let us examine the Lalitct Vistara. 

The Lolita Vistara gives the Northern Buddhist 
version of the life of Gautama from his birth until he 
attained to Bodhihood, and began to preach the law. It 
deals, therefore, with a period considerably longer than 
that contained in the Gospels of the Infancy, and 
comparison is limited to the first twelve of the twenty- 
seven chapters. Each event is repeated twice over, first 
in what Professor Rhys Davids calls “singularly bald 
Sanskrit prose ”, and then in dialectic verse.^ Professor 
Rhys Davids thinks that it was based on a life of Buddha 
in use among the Sabbatthivadins living in territories 
beyond the extreme north-west of India. It was translated 
into Chinese in a.d. 308 and again in A.D. 683 ; and there 
is a tradition of an earlier translation “ made apparently 
between a.d. 70-6”; but the text has been certainly 
recast once, and perhaps oftener." It is difficult to assign 
a date to a work which has undergone so many alterations. 
The anterior limit is the Council of Kanishka, whether 
we put that Council in B.c. 58 or A.D. 100 ; the posterior 
limit is fixed by the Chinese translation of A.D. 308.^ 

^ La Vallee Poussin calls the language of the Gathiis “a peculiar 
jargon”; Hastings, Dictionary of Itelii/ion and Hf hies, s.v. “ilaliavastu” 
p. 330. 

^ The quotation is from Rhys Davids’ article in Hastings' Dictionary oj 
Reiiijioii and Ethics, s.v. “ Hinayana”, p. 685. I have taken my account 
of the Lolita Vistara chiefly from the Professor’s articles on Buddha in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, pp. 311 ff., the article on “Hinayana” 
above mentioned, and his admirable little work on Buddhism, p. 11, etc. 

“ Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Tripitaka (Ko. 160) gives the date of one 
Chinese translation in a.d. 308, and of another (Xo. 159) in a.d. 683. 
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Perhaps if we assign the book to the third century A.D. 
we shall not greatly err. 

Xow here is a list of ten incidents common to these 
Gospels of the Infancj' and to the Lalita Vistara} 

1. Herod inquires of the priests and scribes where 
Christ shall be born (St. Matt, ii, 4-7). 

L. V. The Bodhisaitvas inquire where Buddha shall 
he born (c. iii, pp. 21 ff.). 

2. Mary and Christ are miraculously conceived (Protev., 
c. 4 and c. 11). 

L.V. Buddha is miracidously conceived (c. v, p. 51 ; 
c. vi, 55, 56). 

3. Mary remains a virgin after childbirth ; virgo 
intacta (Protev., c. 19, 20). 

L.V. Mayddevl remains intact after giving birth to 
Buddha. Her side sho^cs no scar (c. vii, p. 77). 

4. (ft) When Mary is six months old, she walks seven 
steps to her mother Anna (Protev., c. 6). 

(6) When Christ is born He stands on His feet, and 
is adored by angels (Ps.-Matt., c. 13). 

L.V. Biuldha when born takes seven steps to each of the 
four cquarters of the globe, and qwoclaims himself Lord of 
all beings (c. vii, pp. 78-9). 

The dates given by Foucaux and Professor Rhys Davids differ slightly. 
The translation of a.d. 683 is said to agree with the Tibetan. Two 
other translations into Chinese are said to be missing : one made under 
the Later Han of the three kingdoms, a.u. 221-63, the other made 
under the Sung dynasty a.d. 420-79. The number of tramslations 
suggests the frequent changes or additions which the text has undergone. 
I ha^’e to thank Dr. Thomas for drawing my attention to Xanjio, as well 
as for information on some other points. 

' The references are to Foucaux's translation of the Lalita VLlara, 
vol. i, in the Atinales du J/asre Guinui. The texts in Sanskrit and Pali 
which bear on Buddha's pre-existence and birth, and the marvels which 
accompanied it, are very fully discussed in Windisch s learned and 
judicious monograph Buddha's Gehiirt, 1908, a work which I am sorry 
not to have consulted earlier. Windisch tries to explain the evolution 
on purely Indian grounds. In c. xii he discusses the question of 
reciprocal Christian and Buddhist influences. 
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5. Nature and all animated beings become motionless 
and transfixed with astonishment at the birth of Christ 
(Protev., c. 18). 

L.V. Nature and all animated beings are transfixed 
\vith astonishment at the birth of Buddha (c.vii,pp. 79-80). 

6. St. Simeon takes the infant Christ in his arms 
(St. Luke ii, 25—35). 

L.V. The a.ged Asita and then Mahesvara take the 
infant Buddha in their arms (c. vii, pp. 91-3, 102-3). 

7. The palm-tree bends down and yields its fruit to 
Mary in the flight of the Holy Family to Egypt 
(Ps.-Matt., c. 20, 21). 

L.V. The sal-tree bends itself to Mdyd, who takes hold 
of a branch (c. vii, p. 77). 

8. The idols all fall down when Christ is carried into 
a heathen temple (Ps.-Matt., c. 22, 23). 

L.V. The idols all fall down when Buddha is carried 
into the temple (c. viii, p. 108). 

9. Christ teaches His teachers the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (Ps.-Thomas, c. 6 ; Ps.-Matt., c. 31). 

L.V. Bv/idha teaches his teacher the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (c. x, pp. 113-17). 

10. Christ is left behind in the temple. Mary and 
Joseph seek for him (St. Luke ii, 42-9). 

L.V. Buddhas first “meditation" itnder the jambu- 
tree which continues to give him shade, despite the 
revolution of the sun. The search for Buddha, distress at 
his disappearance, and attempts to restrain him (c. xi, 

pp. 118, 121). 

In every case except the tenth the correspondence is 
exact. Buddha’s first samadhi under the jaynbu-tree was 
a favourite with the earlier Buddhists ; it is represented 
on a bas-relief at Sanchii; in this case, therefore, the 

‘ Foucher has identified the scene in his article on “The Eastern 
Gate of Sanchi ”. Dr. Thomas drew my attention to this identification. 
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comparison is limited to the (%’ery moderate) distress of 
Suddliodana. Originality has also been claimed for the 
visit of Asita, a claim which I shall examine later. 

With the exception of the tenth, these incidents are 
unknown to the earlier Buddhist tradition. According to 
that tradition, which was probably a true one, Buddha’s 
mother, Mayadevi, had been long married to Suddliodana, 
and was barren. She bore Buddha when she was 45 
years of age ; she died a week later ; and the child 
was brought up by his mother's younger sister, Suddho- 
dana’s second wife. Tlie only portent which announced 
his conception was a vision Mayadevi had of a white 
elephant descending into her womb ; he was born in the 
ordinary course of nature ; and his childhood was devoid 
of miracles.^ 

In contrast with this sober narrative the Lalifa Vistciyxi 
surrounds the infant Buddha with a miraculous halo ; 
and among its wonders there is one incident (No. 3), the 
most notable of all, which has no moral significance for 
Buddhism, but bears a profound doctrinal signification in 
the Gospels of the Infancy. It is the view they take of 
marriage and of childbirth. 

Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism regards marriage and 
childbirth as a pollution. The gods and Rishi'^ had their 
wives; it was the duty of every Arya to beget a son; and 
Buddha himself was married, and begat Rahuia. The 
Mahayanists allowed married men to become monks, and 
monks to return to civil life and marry. Christians also, 
although they looked on virginity as a higher state, 
thouorht no evil of marriage ; and the ascetic Tertullian 
says that women with child should be regarded as holj’.- 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 26-9. Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
s.v. “Buddha”. 

^ “A woman in travail . . . ought rather to be honoured in con- 
sideration of that peril, or to be held sacred in respect of [the mjstery 
of] nature.” Addressing Marcion, he says : “Of course you are horrified 
also at the infant. This reverend course of nature, you, O Marcion, 
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But in Syria many people thought otherwise. The 
soul had been forcibly impidsoned in matter ; from this 
conjunction came all the evils which afflicted it ; and its 
deliverance from matter was the first of necessities. Add 
to this the horror of ceremonial defilement which displays 
itself about this period in certain Oriental cults and sects — 
the Essene, the revived Zoroastrian, and the worshippers 
of Isis. For reasons such as these we find a widespread 
repudiation of marriage among the Syrians. The Essenes 
abjured it ; so did the Marcionites, who were numerous in 
Syria. The Manichseans went further, for they abjured 
not only marriage but every occasion of dealing with 
matter which it was possible to avoid. ^ This feeling 
extended to the pagans. Theandrites, a god especially 
honoured in the Hauran, was praised for enabling men to 
lead a virginal life {ddrikvv 0iov).- 

The writer of the Protevangelium fully shared this 
view. The work seems to have been written to refute 
the Ebionites,^ who asserted that Jesus was the naturally 
born son of Joseph, and that His divinity descended on Him 
at His baptism. The author, therefore, does everything 
to exalt the purity of Mary. She is conceived in the 
embrace of Joachim and Anna as they meet at the gate 
of their dwelling. Mary touches the ground only once 
with the soles of her feet before she is received into the 
temple, and nothing unclean passes her lips. The high 
priest guards her in the temple with the utmost care. 

[are pleased to] spit upon.” De Curne Chrisli, c. 4 (Ante-Nicene 
Library, vol. xv, p. 170). Cf. Anti-Marc, iv, c. 21, and De Anima, 
c. 27. 

‘ The mediaeval Manichaeans in France and Northern Italy held that 
Eve was the fruit Adam was forbidden to touch ; he plucked it and he 
fell. “Conjunctio Adse cum Heva, ut dicunt, fuit pomum vetitum” 
(Gieseler’s See. Hist., Eng. trans., iii, p. 409, n. 32). Milton has adopted 
the same idea — a blot in the glorious jewel-work of the Paradise Lost 

- Dittenberger, Orientis Onrri inscrip, seltche, ii, p. 306, insor. 
No. 610, and n. 1. Theandrites was replaced by St. George. 

^ Tischendorf, op. cit., Proleg., p. xiii. 
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With the Nativity the eftect is heightened. She brings 
forth the Christ alone, and no mortal eye beholds her. 
A luminous cloud overshadows the cave, and when it 
disappears and Joseph returns with the midwife Mary 
and the Child are seen within, enveloped in an over- 
whelming glory of light. The midwife finds that a Virgin 
has brought forth a child and she fetches Salome. Salome 
puts forth her hand to examine Mary, and her arm is 
withered.^ The Virgin is free from all taint, a perpetual 
Virgin, intact and undefiled. 

The idea of an immaculate parturition immediately 
took root, and appears to have been shared by Clement. 
He says : “ As appears, many even down to our own time 
regard Mary on account of the birth of her Cliild as 
having been in the puerperal state, although she was not. 
For some say that after she brought forth she was found, 
when examined, to be a virgin.”- 

This stainless birth is the crowning stone in the doctrine 
of the Protevangelium. In the Buddhist version it is 
merely a marvel without any esoteric significance.® It 
was truly a marvel so great that I cannot recall any other 

^ Kal itirev ’S.aAwfirj Zp Kvptos 6 df6s p.ov, iav rhv SatcTuXdv fjLOV «a2 

ip(vv7}(TW T7}v (pvaiy avrrjs, oif jut? m<rTfvffw oti irapOtyos ijfvvyja-fv, koI u(T^\6ey 
7] juoia Kal eJ-TTf rij Mapia^t o’eovr^i/' ovyap /xiKphs aywv Trepi/cetrai Kepi 

(Tov. Kal €/8a\€ ^a\<ip.r] rhv SaKTvXov els q)V(Xiy aur^s, Kal i}Kd\a^e 

Kal elirey Odat rp dvoixia {xov Kal ttj aTritrTia juov, ort i^eTreipaaa dehy ku 

IBov 7} x«P aTroiri-rrrerai dir' efxov (Protev.^ C. 19, 20). 

“ ’AAX’ d’S eoiKty toTs 7roWo7s koI p-expi vvv 5oKe7 t] Mapidp. \ex^ elyai Sta rrjy 
TOVTraiSiovyeyt'TjO'iyf ovk ovtra \ex(y' Kalydp fierarb TCKeTy avryy /xaiudeicdy (pa<ri 
Tiyes irapOeyoy evpedijyai (Clemens, S(ro?u., vii, c. 16, p. S89 P.). Clemens 
goes on : “Xow such to us are the Scriptures of the Lord, -which give 
bii-ch to the truth, and continue virgin in the concealment of the 
mysteries of the truth. ’ 

Without any general significance except for the Buddha. It is 
introduced, like the miraculous conception, in order to exalt the purity 
of the Buddha. The expressions -which the Bhagavat uses regarding 
the period of uterine gestation (Lai. Vi6L, tr. Foucaux, c. vii, p. $1) 
are almost word for word the same as those which Tertuliian puts into 
the mouth of Marcion {De Anima, c. 27). But whereas in Syria the 
sentiment extended to all nativities, in India it is confined to this 
solitary instance. 
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example. All nations, savage and civilized, have regarded 
woman after childbirth as in a state of natural though 
innocent pollution.’^ Our churching of women is reminiscent 
of it. The author who invented the story of a birth sine 
'pollutioue sanguinis must have been the one whose 
prepossessions suggested it. But we can trace the origins 
of the Buddhist story in much greater detail. 

That story contains two other elements, the miraculous 
conception and the birth from the side of Mayadevi. 
The LXX made known to the world the prophecy regarding 
the veavi.'i of Isaiah, and the idea of a virgin birth spread 
both west and east. Virgil’s fourth Eclogue is supposed 
to have borrowed traits of the Saturnian age from the 
Jewish prophet, and the later Zoroastrians claimed that 
the future deliverer would be born of a virgin. The idea 
extended to the Buddhists. We have seen that Terebinthus 
claimed to be a Buddha, born of a virgin, and brought up 
on a mountain ; and Tei’ebinthus was a Buddhist who 
flourished in Babylonia about the end of the second 
centuiy A.D. The idea came to the Buddhists from the 
West.=* 

' St. Cyprian remonstrates with some African presbyters who refused 
to baptize infants under seven days old on the ground that they were 
too impure to receive the kiss of peace: “Nam et quod vestigium 
infantis in primis partus sui diebus constituti mundum non esse di.xisti, 
quod uniisqidsqm nostrum adhuc horreat exoscidari, nec hoc putamus ad 
caelestem gratiam dandam impedimento esse oportere. Scriptum est 
enim : omnia munda sunt mundis” (Ep. Iviii). How different is the 
mediaeval and the modern spirit ! In the Middle Ages St. Nicholas of 
Bari was the model baby. When he was born, he stood up and thanked 
God for having brought him safely into the world. On Wednesdavs 
and Fridays he refused nourishment. Every visitor to the Vatican will 
remember the charming fresco by Fra Angelico of the little Nicholas 
standing in his tub with his baby hands clasped before him in praj er. 
Sir G. Grierson tells me of one of Karaananda’s disciples who displaved 
equal piety at his birth. In a previous life he had been a Brahman but 
having the misfortune to be reborn in the family of a Chamar, he refused 
to partake of his mother’s milk until Raraananda came and whispered 
the initiatory formula, or mantra, in his ear. 

^ The virtue of virginity never appealed greatly to the Buddhists. 
The Lalita Vistara does not represent Mayadevi as a virgin, although 
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The birth from the mother's side is also a Western 
story. Plutarch, in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, says 
that Typhon (who was of a violent nature) would not 
await the appointed day, but forcibly made a way for 
himself through the flank of his motherd So popular 
was Serapis that he appears on the coins of Persis and of 
the Kushan Huvishka.- The Phceniciau town of Bjdflus ® 
was closely connected with Plutarch's version of the 
Osiris myth. The stoiy, therefore, would reach the 
Indians in Bactria through the Syrians, and in the Punjab 
through the Alexandrian merchants from Characene. 
Thus, nothing original is left of the Buddhist version 
except the “right side”. In India to this day the 
right hand alone is pure; the left is employed for all 
ignoble uses.* 

Suddhodana had nothinj: to do with the conception of Buddha {La.1. 
Vial., c. vi, tr. Foucaux, p. 56). Mayade\i's virginity was there- 
fore somewhat like Mme. Blavatsky's ; she was a virgin only for 
the nonce. Geden says : “ The story of the virginity of Maya, the 
mother of the Buddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can 
hardly he doubted, to Christian sources. According to L. de la 
Vallee Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahavastu, but not 
elsewhere” (Hastings, Dictionary of Beligioiiatul Ethics, s.v. “ Buddha", 
p. 881, n.). Cf. La Vallee Poussin, s.v. “ Bodhisattva”, p. 7-11, n. 
The latter author says that sins of the flesh were considered venial, 
while sins of hatred were deadly. But it was fixed doctrine tluit 
a Bodhisattva “becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without the 
ordinary laws of conception” (op. cit., s.v. “ Bodhisattva", p. 7-11. n.). 
One school, the school of the Lokottaravadin Mahasanghikas, went 
further. They held that not only were the Buddhas “ produced by 
their own powers ”, but that they, their mothers, and their wives, were 
virgins; and that “if they came forth from their mother’s right side 
without injuring her, it is because them form (rSpa). i.e. their body, is 
entirely spiritual ” (op. cit., s.v. “ Bodhisattva ”, p. 7-l‘2). Pure docetism. 

! Tv(p<iya, fil) Kcupm /rT)!e Kara X'rpar, i-W’ dvappijfaVTO TrKyyy 5ia rrjs irKevpas 
i^aKerBai. Typhonem, non suo tempore et loco, sed latere ictu perrupto, 
exsiluisse. (Plutarch, de laid, et Osir., c. 12.) 

* For these coins v. Gutschmid, Geachichte Irons, p. 157 (Persis), and 
Cunningham, Coins of the Kushans, p. 67 (Ahini. Chronicle, ser. lu, 
vol. xii, pp. 98-159). 

® Plutarch, de laid, et Osir., c. 15-16. 

* Even the right side is a novelty. At Bharhut and Sanchi. Maya lies 
asleep on her right side, and presents her left flank to the white 
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The story of Buddha’s birth from Mayadevi's side under 
tlie suTtree soon became popular/ and was a favourite 
subject for the sculptors of Gandhara. Its fame reached 
Jerome. He says of Buddha - : “ Apud gymnosophistas 
Indite quasi per manus hujus opinionis auctoritas traditur 
quod Buddain prineipem dogmatis eorum e latere suo virgo 
genera vit.” The Buddhist story, therefore, dates after the 
middle of the second century A.D. and before the end of 
the fourth. These are the extreme limits ; it really 
belongs to the third. 

It is easy to understand how the Buddhists got hold 
of this story. As we have already said, Professor 
Ehys Davids conjectures that the original of the Lalita 
Vistara was due to the Sabbatthivadins, a school of 
“ realists ”, numerous in Bactria and the regions beyond 
the extreme limits of North-West India.® 

In its progress through Europe tlie propagation of 
Christianity usually followed the trade routes. It was 
so in Asia Minor, in Southern Italy, in Gaul. It was the 
same in the East. The silk trade by land from Central 
Asia during the first two centuries was mainly in the 
hands of Syrians ; among these Syrians there were 
Christians ; and we have already seen that Christians 
and Brahmans abounded in Bactria.^ 


elephant which is descending from the sky to be incarnate in Buddha. 
In the later sculptures of Gandhara and Amaravati the position is 
reversed. Windisch, Buddha a Gehurt, p. 7, quoting Foucher. 

' We have seen that it was made a test of orthodoxy. “ Le Bodlii- 
sattva etait ne sans que le cote droit du sein de sa mere fut blessti ni 
biise ’ {Lai. Viat., c. 7, tr. Foucaux, f). 87). 

- Hieron, adv. Jovianum, i, 42, quoted by Rhys Davids in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, s.v. “Buddha”, p. 341, and more fully by 
Windisch, op. cit., p. 20. 

,* Rhys Davids, Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Rthics, 
s.v. “HTnayana”, p. 686. “The Lalita Vistara is believed to be 
founded on the text of an older biography of the Buddha current in 
this school.” 

* The Indians were sufficiently numerous to give their name to 
a town, Indiko-mordana, in Sogdiana (Ptolem}-, Geog., vi, c. 12, p 5) 
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But this is not the only story which can be traced to 
a Syrian original. When Mayadevi approaches the sal- 
tree in the Lumhini Garden it bows down to salute her ; 
she takes hold of a branch* and there awaits her 
accouchement. 

Ps. -Matthew in its narrative of the flight into Egypt 
says that Mary rested under a palm - tree and desired 
some of its fruit. “Then the Child Jesus, with a joj'ful 
countenance, reposing in the bosom of His mother, said to 
the palm : ‘ 0 tree, bend thj'^ branches and refresh my 
mother with thy fruit.’ And immediatelj* at these words 
the palm bent its top down to the very feet of the 
Blessed Maiy.”^ Again, when Buddha is carried into 
the Temple of the Gods, their images prostrate themselves 
before him. In Ps.-Matthew it is Christ who is carried 
into a heathen temple at Hermopolis for want of any 
other diversorium, and the 865 idols fall prostrate on 
their faces and are shattered to pieces. Somewhat similar 
stories occur in Philostratus’ life of Apollonius. When 
Apollonius visits the Ethiopian sages they make an elm- 
tree to salute and address him.- At' Athens Apollonius 
expels a devil, and bids the devil give a sign when he 
is gone. The devil says, “ I will make that statue fall,” 
and it does so.- 

I come to the story of Christ teaching His teacher the 
alphabet. Irente\is puts it down to the Marcosians, and 
calls it “ that false and wicked story which relates that 
our Lord, when He was a boy learning His letters, on the 
teacher saying to Him, as is usual, pronounce alpha, 
replied alpha. But when again the teacher bade Him 
say beta, the Lord replied, ‘ Do thou first tell me what 
(dphu is, and then I will tell thee what beta is.’ This 
they expound as meaning that He alone knew the 

’ The palm-tree was transported to Paradise, one of the many trees 
which grow there (Pa.-Matt., c. ‘27). ' 

- Philostratus, Vit. Apollon., iv, ‘20, and vi, 10. ^ 
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unknown, which He revealed under its type alpha 
I have quoted this passage at length because it gives 
the clue to the purport of the story. The reference 
evidently is to the meaning of the letters under which 
the Gnostics concealed the names and mysteries of the 
Hlons, examples of which Irenaeus had previously given.^ 
This Gnostic interpretation had no meaning for outsiders. 
In the Buddhist version, which is otherwise a duplicate of 
the former, Buddha is made to associate each letter 
of the Sanskrit alphabet “ witli some truth of Buddhist 
philosophy”.^ An Indian origin has been claimed for 
this tale on the ground that in the Yoga system letters 
and syllables have a mystic meaning.® No one who has 
seen a band of stalwart Vairagis jostling their way 
through a holiday crowd of men, women, and children, 
who are chattering, singing, and playing on their return 
from a bathing fair, and has heard the deep-toned 
mystic dm which the Vairagis send forth with all the 
strength of their powerful lungs, will forget the startling 
effect. But, so far as I am informed, the mystic meaning 
of letters belongs only to the later Yoga, and in Buddha’s 
lesson there is no question of mysticism. The Gospel 
of Thomas was a Gnostic work, and the hidden value 
of letters formed an essential part in the communication 


' Irena;us, adr. Hm-., i, 20, 1. Cf. i, 16, 1, 2, where Irenteus 
discusses the Gnostic intei'pretation of the numerical values of the 
lettens. Thus the ita and the episemon (c. 5) constituted an ogdoad, 
and as the values of the letters from alpha to eta made up thirty, the 
Ogdoad was the mother of the thirty .35ou3. One constantly finds 
combinations of three or nine alphas, omegas, etc. , in Gnostic formula;. 
The ilanichfeans used an alphabet of their own invention to conceal 
their mystic teaching. The copyists of Ps. -Thomas and of the Evang. 
Infant, misunderstood the meaning of the storj-, and as the translator 
in the Ante-Nicene Library remarks, the text is unintelligible and 
corrupt. 

2 Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography, s.v. “Buddha’’, 
p. 348. 

2 Garbe, op. cit., p. 74. 
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of Gnostic doctrine. It was to teach this that the story 
was invented. 

We have, then, a series of legends all bearing on the 
same subject, interconnected and known in the West 
before they were recorded in the Lcilita Vistara, while the 
two principal had a doctrinal significance for Christians 
and Gnostics which they had not for the Buddhists. 
We know the road by which they travelled to the East, 

^ and the earliest hint of their appropriation is through 
a Bodhisattva in Babylonia. Lastly we find the Lalita 
Vistara itself stoutly declaring that these legends were 
no novelties, a significant admission that people so 
regarded them. Bhagavat sa3^s that such unbelievers 
will be plunged into the lowest hell.^ Does it not seem 
as if the authors of the Lalita Vistara, living perhaps 
in Bactria, themselves propagandists, and meeting wdth 
a Christian propaganda (for every Christian of the 
second century was a propagandist), created a youthful 
Buddha as a rival to the youthful Christ ? They naturally 
retained the white elephant and the sheltering jamhto- 
tree of the earlier tradition, but for the rest they drew 
upon the Synoptics and the Apocrypha. 

This has not been the general opinion. On the. 
contrary Garbe claims that it is the Evangelists who 
have borrowed in four cases from the Buddhists. These 
four cases are the Visit of Asita, the Temptation, St. Peter 
walkinf on the sea, and the feeding of the five thousand. 
Only the first case, the story of Asita, is included among 
the parallels of the Infancy, and it is much the strongest 
case of, Garbe’s four. The story occurs in the Sutta 
Nipata, and indeed in one of its oldest portions, while the 

' “Dans un temps a venir, plusieurs Religieux— ignorants, inhabiles, 
extiemeraent fiers, orgueilleux, arrogants, sans frein — aj ant beaucoup 
de doutes, sans ioi, — qui ne croiront pas qu’une pareille descente de 
Bodhisattva dans le sein de sa mere est partaitement pure. Ils 
tomberont dans I'Avitchl, le grand enter” (Lai. Vist., c. vii, tr. Foucaux, 
pp. 81 - 2 ). 
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Sutta Xipata was part of the Pali Tripitaka, and therefore 
a part of the Buddhist Canon. The story is identical 
with the story of Simeon ; it is centuries older than 
the Sj’noptics, and it may have reached Palestine through 
oral transmission by waj^ of Bactria. Such is Garbe's 
argument.^ The last suggestion is untenable. After 
B.C. 160 the Parthians bj' conquering Media cut off all 
direct communication between Xorth-4Yest India and 
Syria. If there was such oral transmission it must ^ 
have been by waj^ of Babylonia. But all the first part 
of our inquiry has been devoted to showing that no 
Indian stories whatever, and no knowledge of Buddhism, 
reached the West through Babylonia until after the end 
of the first centurj" of our era, therefore after the 
Synoptic Gospels had been put into writing. This bars 
the way until the contrary can be demonstrated. But 
waiving this objection for the moment, let us see upon 
what foundation the claim of superior antiquity for the 
Asita story rests. 

Between the version of the Asita incident in the Lcdifa 
Vistara and the one in the Sutta Xipata thei'e is a fairly 
close correspondence. The first would appear to be an 
expansion of the second, or the second an abbreviated 
edition of the first. 

The story in the Lolita Vistara runs thus - : A Rishi 
Asita lived with his sister’s son Xaradatta on a slope 
of the Himalayas. At the moment of Buddha’s birth 
he saw the gods moving to and fro, waving their 
garments, and making the sky to re.sound with the name 
of Buddha. The Rishi surveyed Jambudvipa to ascertain 
what miracle had happened, and having discovered what 
was on foot, he proceeded with Xaradatta (by astral 
aeroplane) to the town of Kapilavastu. He approaches 
the palace door, asks for Suddhodana, and is received 

' Garbe. op. cit., pp. 48-50. 

- Lai. Vist., tr. Foucaux, c. vii, pp. 103 ff. 
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■with polite deference. He inquires for the infant and 
examines it carefullj', and then bursts into sighs and tears 
because he ■null not live to see the Buddha in his glorj”. 
He next explains to Suddhodaiia the marks of future 
greatness on the body of the child, and predicts the 
deliverance he will bring. Telling Xarad^tta to enter 
into religion when the Buddha preaches the Law, he 
salutes the child, and after partaking of some refreshment 
he returns with Naradatta in aerial flight to his 
liermitage. 

The Pali v^ersion is much shorter.^ Asita is in the 
heaven of the Bodhisattvas. He sees the “ flocks of the 
Tidasa gods ” waving their clothes and delighted. He 
asks the reason, and they answer : “ The Bodhisatta, the 
excellent pearl, the incomparable, is born for the good 
and for a blessing in the world of men, in the town of 
the Sakyas, in the countr3'^ of Lumbini. Therefore we 
are glad and exceedingly pleased.” Asita descends to 
Suddhodana’s palace, asks the Sakyas for the child, takes 
it in his arms, and says : “ Without superior is this, the 
most excellent of men.” Then thinking of himself, he 
weeps because he “ will not hear the Dhamma of the 
incomparable one ”. He leaves the town and bids his 
sister’s son Nalaka “ lead a religious life with the 
Bhagavat ”. 

The most remarkable thing in this version is the answer 
of the “ Tidasa gods ” to Asita’s question. It sounds like 
an echo of the angelic announcement to the shepherds in 
St. Luke." 

The Sutta Nipdta, a collection of discourses by the 
Buddha, was reduced to writing in Pali with the other 
canonical Buddhist scriptures in the beginning of the 
fifth century A.D. ; and the Mahdvagga, which contains 

' SBE., vol. X, pt. ii, No. 11, Xalahasutta, pp. 125 ff. 

- I hav'e quoted the version in the SBE. Garbe quotes Edmunds’ 
\’er3ion which accentuates the parallelism. 
jR-tS. 1917. 


3d 
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the story of Asita, forms pai-t of it. Fausboll, the editor 
and translator of the Siitta Nipdta, says : “ Tlie collection 
of discourses,- SiUta jSfipdtq, ... is very remarkable, as 
there can be no doubt that it contains some remnants of 
primitiv^e Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the 
Mahavagga and nearly the whole of the AtthaJcavagga as 
very old.” ^ In his preface to the Pali text he enumerates 
six cases (the story of Asita is the sixth) of which he 
says ; “ I think we may reasonably conclude that Christian 
influence has been at work here.”- Rhys Davids, speaking 
more generally of the Tripitaka, says ; “ There is reason 
for suspecting some later editions by Buddhaghosha in the 
fifth century of our era.”® Professor Macdonell talks 
of “the inferior preservation of Pali works ”.■* The experts 
therefore permit us to consider the story of Asita as an 
interpolation, and the following considerations go far in 
my opinion to prove it. 

First. “ The legends of the Lolita Yistara were well 
known in Ceylon,”® and “whole passages of it recur 
almost word for word in the Pali Scriptures ”.® 

Second. Those parts of the Pitakas which relate to the 

‘ SHE., vol. X, pt. ii, p. xi. Ill the Preface to this edition of the Pali 
text published by the Pali Text Society, p. iv, the Danish scholar 
apparently niodilies this opinion somewhat so far as the ^lahavagga is 
cjiioerned, and on p. v he says that among other things “the frightfully 
corrupted state of the metre in so many verses goes far to prove that 
in the course of time considerable changes have taken place in the text 
of the buttanipata. I am not even sure that in its present shape it is 
anterior to the time of Christ ”. 

^ Ibid., Preface to the Pali text, p. vi. 

* Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography, s.v. “ Buddha ”. 

* Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 307. 

Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography, s.v. “Buddha’’, 
p. 346. ’ 

” L. de la Vallee Poussin, Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, .s.v. “Mahayana”, p. 3.36. De la Vallee Poussin, however, 
apparently holds that there was no plagiarism; the Lalita Vistara 
and the Pali scriptures both embodied the traditional teaching more 
or less textually. The legends, of course, uere no part of that 
teaching. 
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life of Gautama “ were not the passages which the monks 
in Ceylon were accustomed to learn by heart 

Third. The Mahavajtja consists of twelve discourses 
of the Buddha, the first which he delivei-ed after attaining 
to Xirv’ana. Four of these begin abruptly without any 
introduction. In the others the occasion of the discourse 
furnishes also the subject. Tlie visit of Asita is the sole 
exception. Xalaka’s relationship to Asita furnishes the 
e.xcuse for the introduction of Asita’s visit. X^laka was 
Asita’s nephew, and asked Buddha the path of wisdom, 
whereupon Buddha delivers a discourse on the qualities 
of a perfect monk. The text itself marks off Asita's visit 
as a sepai'ate composition.* Omit it, and the Nalaka 
Sutta falls into line with the rest of the book. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here an interpolation, 
and that the Lalita Vistara gives us the original version.® 
Like the other incidents I have enumerated, it is borrowed 
from the West. The difficulties in the way of any other 
conclusion are immense. 

Here our dealings with the Lalita Vistara have an 
end. But Professor Garbe cites three other cases in which 
he considers the Synoptics to have borrowed from the 
Buddhists,'* and as these, if unchallenged, constitute 
a monstrous exception to our general conclusions, I shall 
notice them briefly. 

I have already alluded to one case in the introduction 
to this paper. It is the story of the Buddhist monk who 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 10. 

- The story of Asita ends with verse 20 of the Nalaka Sutta, and after 
it comes the colophon, “the Vatthugathas are ended.” The Nalaka 
Sutta then begins, and ends after verse 45 with the words “ the Nalaka 
Sutta is ended ”. 

' For Garbs’s discussion of the Asita visit, see Garbe, op. cit., 
pp. 48-50. 

^ Garbe, op. cit., pp. 50-61. Garbe originally denied all connexion 
between the N. T. and Buddhist works. His first impressions in this 
case were, me judice, the best ; but Edmunds seems to have persuaded 
him to chang.e his opinion. 
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walked across a stream, and was saved from drowning by 
liis faith in the Buddha. It is identical with the stor}' of 
St. Peter, and either the Evangelist or the Buddhist 
borrowed it. The story occurs in the introduction to 
Jataka Xo. 190. Neither the introduction to the Jataka 
nor the Jataka itself has any mark of time ; both are 
timeless. The Jatakas or birth-stories of tlie Buddha 
are folk-tales of very various dates, and many of them are 
not Buddliist but Hindu. Some of the stories are Yedic ; 
the Baveru Jataka must date from some time between 
Nebuchadnezzar and Seleucus Nicator ; perhaps forty 
Jatakas, more or less, can be identified in the sculptures 
'of Bharhut, Sanchi, Ainai'avati, and Gandhara ; the judg- 
ment of Solomon dates from the beginnincr of our era. 
The introductions to the Jatakas explain the occasions on 
which the Buddlia related tliat particular story of las 
former birtli. Although these introductions are some- 
times coeval with the Jataka, they do not profess to be 
such ; on the contrary, they profess to be modern ; and 
occasionally the narrator is told to vary the details at his 
pleasure. In this particular case all we know is that 
the story of the monk, and the Jataka which follows it, 
were considered old enough to be included among 546 
others, when the Jataka book was compiled in the fifth 
or sixth century a.d.' 

But, says Garbe,- the Hebrew prophets never walked 
on water, and Buddhist sages did. Certainly Buddhist 
saints walked on the water, rode in the air, belched forth 
fire and smoke, and performed all the other prodigies 

^ For the Jatakas see Cowell s Introduction to the translation of the 
Jatakas edited by him, vol. i ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 189 ff. ; 
Winternitz, s. v. “Jataka” in Hastings’ Dictionary of Reliyion and Ethics ; 
Thomas, Jataka Tales. A critic reviewing this last work in the Times 

Literary Supplement loT^lg.vch.9r2,nn,sa.ys-. “Most of the verse it 

would seem, is not older than the third century e.c., and much of the 
prose must date from early in our era.’’ 

^ Garbe, op. cit., p. 57. 
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whicli modern travellers say Siberian sbamaus do. I do 
not see how that helps us. 

The other two instances, so far as I can see, have no 
connexion with Christianity. One is really a serio-comic 
story. Like the story of the monk we have just discussed) 
it occurs in the introduction to a Jataka,^ and is subject 
to the same comment. A rich miser treats himself 
grudgingly to a rice cake made of broken grains. 
A Buddhist sage appears at his window and sits in the 
air, kicking his heels and belching forth smoko and flame 
until the miser consents to give him some. The miser’s 
wife bakes a cake which grows miraculously, and the sage 
transports the room, the cake, the miser, and the miser’s 
wife to the presence of the Buddha. The Buddha feeds 
500 monks with the cake, but it remains as big as ever. 
Here we have a parallel to the stories common all the 
world over of magic cauldrons, the widow’s cruse of oil, 
and the like stories, which receive their apotheosis in the 
legend of the Grail. 

The last instance is the Temptation. The story of Mara 
and Buddha probably goes back in one shape or another 
to Buddha himself, and the most popular versions of it, 
such as that represented in a ruined fresco, form a striking 
contrast to Western ideas. Demons assail the Buddha 
under the ho-tree with their darts, while the Apsaras 
tempt him by the display of their beauties. Similar 
temptations befel St. Anthony and St. Dunstan. 
St. Dunstan attacked the devil with his tongs, and 
Luther threw his inkstand at him. The Eastern .sage 
sits unmoved by all such fleeting shows, impassive, silent, 
and absorbed. There were other less well-known legends 
of Buddha’s temptations upon other occasions. Various 
scholars have formed from the.se a selection which they 
compare with the account given in the S 3 'noptics. The 
two are so unlike that one instinctively feels there can be 
' Jatak.i No. 78. 
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no comparison. The Synoptic account is steeped in Old 
Testament ideas, and the only point of even superticial 
resemblance is in the Jewish expectation of an all- 
conquering Messiah and the Indian belief in a Chaki'avarti 
Raja. The suggestion that these stray and unconnected 
legends of the Buddha found their way orallj^ to Palestine, 
' and that out of them the Synoptics have framed the 
continuous Gospel narrative, savours rather of a vivid 
imagination than of anj" historic insight.^ 

V 

Was the infant Krishna a supposititious child smuggled 
into Hinduism ? A foundling, the offspring of Buddhism 
and Christianity, who now lords it in the house of his 
adoption ? It is a question which has often been asked 

^ Garbe, op. cit., p. 50, supports his opinion by saying that while 
bodily devils are frequently met with in the Buddhist canonical works, 
they never occur in the Bible except in the history of our Lord's 
temptation. The latter part of Garbe's argument rests on two very 
dubious assertions : finl, that the devil took a personal shape in the 
temptation of our Lord ; and second, that corporeal devils were unknown 
to the Jews. First. I take down Alford’s Greek Testament, and I read 
his commentary on Matt, iv, 1-11: “Had Luke’s been our only 
account, we might have supposed what took place to have been done in 
a vision ; but the two other expressions (in S. Matth. and S. Mark) 
entirely preclude this. It is undetermined by the letter of the sacred 
text whether the Tempter appeared in a bodily shape.” “ There is not 
a word in any one of the three narratives of the temptation of Christ 
which Mould warrant the belief that the devil eame personally visible 
to Christ. Indeed, one of the temptations, and perhaps the keenest 
and deadliest of the three, must have been visionary and subjective ” 
(B. Barrett, The Temptation of Christ, p. 54), Plutarch says that Socrates 
paid no attention to stories of supernatural appearances,' but he listened 
attentively if any one spoke of hearing words uttered by an unseen 
speaker. Such was the demon of Socrates. But the whole subject is 
one I must decline to discuss. Second. I cannot profess to have made 
any study of Jewish demonology, but, to take the two first instances 
winch occur to me, I have always supposed that the mcuhi of Genesis \ i 
who begat children with the daughters of men had some corporeal 
substance ; the Book of Enoch certainly represents them as corporeal 
^ imagine that Isaiah's satyrs who danced amid the 
rums of Babylon Mere pictured as visible bodily forms. 
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and very variously answered, and with an examination 
of it I propose to close this paper. 

I discussed the matter at leng;th some ten vears ago.^ 
As an Indian ethnologist I was interested in the history 
of the Gujars ; I tried to prove that they had come, 
probably with the White Huns, from Central Asia ; and 
from time beyond the memory of man they had been 
the chief pastoral tribe in the sacred grazing grounds 
and woodlands of Vrindavan. So far as I could discover, 
they made their appearance simultaneously with and 
in the same locality as the youthful Krishna ; and 
I suggested that the two events might be connected in 
some way ; that the Gujars might have acquired some 
crude acquaintance with Christian legends of the Nativity 
in Central Asia ; and that the Brahmans had employed 
these legends for the evolution of a divine child. This 
would go far to explain the pastoral character of the 
youthful divinity. 

This hypothesis was put forward explicitly as a pure 
but not quite improbable conjecture. I could not prove 
that the Gujars knew anything of Christianity, while my 
proposed solution would be disproved if it Avere shown 
that the story of the child was older than the arrival of 
the Gujars. That story is contained in the Harivamsa 
and the Vishnu Purdna. Neither work can be exactly 
dated, but the Harivamsa is often considered the older, 
and to go back to some time in the fifth century Avhich 
is anterior to the arrival of the Huns,^ and anterior there- 
fore to the advent of the Gujars. Be it so. I am not 
particularly attached to the Gujar hypothesis. But that 
does not dispose of the main subject of my former 
argument, nor does it help us to a solution of the 
question. The pastoral character of the young Krishna 

' JRAS. 1907, pp. 951 ff., “The child Krishna, Christianity, and the 
Gujars.’’ 

^ Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 2S7. 
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will remain unexplained ; for I follow Weber in thinking 
that the mere epithet of Govinda applied to the elder 
Krishna is insufficient to explain it.’^ But the popularity 
of the youthful Buddha does help us to explain, or so it 
seems to me, the history of the Krishna legend. I propose 
to advance and maintain three theses : first, that the 
story of the child Krishna is a novel one ; second, that it 
arose in rivalry with the legend of young Buddha ; th ird, 
that its authors went to the Christian quarry, like the 
Buddhists, for the framework of their story. I shall 
treat the first two together ; and although I may restate 
things said before, the reiteration will be as little as 
possible. 

The Harivanisa and the Vishnu Fxi^rdna are admittedly 
much later than the Lalita Vistara. They belong to the 
Gupta period, when Hinduism, freed from the opposition 
of Maurya and Kushan kings, and rejoicing in the sun- 
shine of the royal favour, finally triumphed in its long 
struggle over Buddhism. In this contest for popular 
favour the Vaishnavas were the protagonists. Between 
the cult of Siva and the Buddhists there was “ a subtle 
connection ” ; ^ but with the Vishnuites there was open 
rivalry, and it was the practice of the latter to appropriate 
all the elements most popular in Buddhism. 

As Krishna was the eighth Avatar, the Vishnuites took 
Buddha for the ninth. The Mahayanists had made 
religion easy for the common man, but they had left 
women somewhat in the lurch. The Vishnuites with 
their docti me of t^huhth made it as easy for women as for 
men, hhctJcti being that saving faith whicli surpasses 
knowledge.^ Mahayanists and Vishnuites were, both of 

1 “Der Name Govinda allein, ira Vartika, beweist nichts dafur ” 
(Weber, Iiidische Streiftn, iii, p. 4‘29). 

- Hopkins, The Religions of /nrfia, p. 427. 

= Bhahti has almost as wide a range of meaning as the Christian 
doctrine of Faith; and as La Vallee Poussin says, “the Indian 
schools of devotion (bhnkti) are often not strict as regards morality and 
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them, monotheists in a way : and the Buddhist Avalo- 
kitesvara was always ready to aid the distressed. But 
Krishna was tribal god, epic hero, All-God in one ; 
a much more powerful and more human deity ; while tlie 
lessons he taught were of the essence of Hinduism. 

In this conflict of religions voting Krishna makes his 
first appearance. The legends of Buddha's youth had 
become very popular. They were represented in the 
bas-reliefs of Gandhara and the frescoes of Ajanta. They 
were novel and attractive. And then the youthful 
Krishna steps forward with a story more attractive still. 

discipline ” (Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, s.v. “ Mahaj'ana ”, p. 332). 
The ttita calls it the “ less troablesome way” (Hopkins, The Great Epic 
of India, p. 188). BhaJcti was one of the many doctrines the Buddhists 
evolved pari passu with the Hindus, or which they borrowed from them. 
“ The belief in the providence of Amitabha and of Avalokita, the belief 
in their saviiif' grace, has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, 
but is excellent Krishnaism” (La Vall^ Poussin, op. cit., p, 335). The 
whole subject of hhakti has attracted much attention of late ; r. various 
articles in the JRAS. 1907-11. On the Continent Professor Garbe is, 
I believe, the chief exponent. Barth, The Religions of India, 
has some brief but excellent remarks on the subject. “All antiquity had 
in the end resolved religion into matter of knowledge, either rational, 
intuitive, or revealed. It is hhakti which enlightens the soul, which 
alone can render the exercises of meditation and asceticism productive of 
fruit. Or rather it dispenses with these ; for to him who possesses it, 
all the rest is given over and above. It addresses itself, not to the God 
of the learned and the philosophers, but to the manifestation of God 
that is most accessible, most at band ; .among the Vishnuites, for 
instance, not to Vishnu or to Paramatman, but to Krishna, to God 
m.ide man, who makes answer b3’ his grace, or who has rather made 
answer beforehand, when, condescending to close his ineffable and 
inconceivable majestj' in a sensible form, he thus permitted the humblest 
to love him. and to give himself to him, even before knowing him. That 
w.as a new idea” (Barth, The Religions of India, p. 218). Barth rejects 
the idea that hhakti was a direct importation from Christianitx'. 

Bhakti appears to us to be the necessart' complement of a religion 
that has reached a certain stage of monotheism ” (p. 'ddO). The influence 
of Christianit}' on the modern developments of the doctrine is undoubted. 
On these modern developments Sir G. Grierson is the chief authoritj’ ; 
whoso wishes to study modern hhakti and does not studj’ his writings, 
sua disianza vuol volar senz'ali. On the teaching of the great epic with 
regard to it see Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 188-200 ; and on the traces of 
Buddhism in the later epic see his Religions of India, p. 428. 
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This story was a novel one ; that is the crux of the 
whole question. Let us see what Professors Keith and 
Garbe have to say in favour of its antiquity. “ Surely 
the existence of the standing enmity between Krishna 
and Kamsa, his uncle, of which the Mahdhhdsya presents 
the most conclusive pi’oof, essentially presupposes the 
existence of the legend of a youthful Krishna ? The 
relationship would normally be accompanied by friend- 
ship and protection ; when the reverse is found, and the 
nephew slays the uncle, the similar legends found else- 
where justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unwelcome nephew.” ^ Professor Garbe 
advances the same reason.- One might reply that this is 
at best an inference, and not a necessary inference, since 
the relationship and the enmity of the parties would 
I -require no special explanation if both were nature-gods, 

I as Professor Keith and I hold them to have been. The 
story, if it ever existed, can have been of little importance, 
since no trace of it has been found ; and in the epic the 
killing of Kamsa is not the first of Krishna’s exploits 
after reaching manhood. 

But all this is beside the question, for the story, what- 
ever it may have been, was not the story now before us. 

1. The killing of Kamsa is a primitive part of the 
Krishna legend, and therefore centuries older than the 
Christian era. But the present legend cafinot have taken 
✓ shape until the identification of Krishna with Vishnu 
and Krishna’s glorification as the All-God was complete. 
Its raison detre is to show how Vishnu became entirely 
incarnate in Krishna. It is the coping-stone of Vishnuite 
teaching, and therefore later than the Bhagavad Gita. 
In the epic Krishna’s divinity is intermittent ; in this 
story there is never a moment when the child is not, 

1 JRAS. 1908, p. 173. 

" Garbe, op. cifc., p. 223, 
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consciously or unconsciously, the All-God. The killincr of 
Kamsa belongs to the earlie.st stage of the Krishna myth, 
the child of Braj and Yrindavan to the last. 

2. Some of the principal personages, Yasoda, Nanda, 
Eadha, Kalika, and Kubja, figure also in the Buddhist 
legends.^ This is intelligible if the j’outhful Krishna was 
started as a rival to the youthful Buddha, and it would 
be in keeping with the Vishnuite practice. The first 
three personages are the chief dramatis -personu;, and are 
essential to the storj'’ ; but how could they have figured 
in the original Kamsa myth — a myth centuries older 
than feuddha ? 

3. Balarama was uuiversallj'^ known as Kidshna’s elder 
brother. Our .legend admits the fact and avoids it by 
transferring him in embryo from Devaki to Rohini, 
Why this violent alteration ? As Rohini's son he was 
free from Kamsa’s hostility. Why does Yasudeva hand 
him over with Krishna to the cowherds ? It is perfectly 
intelligible if old names were to be fitted to a new frame- 
work, but not otherwise. 

4. ' Everything about this child-god is novel. He is 
provided with a new father and mother, new companions, 
new surroundings, and an entirely new character. But 
I have dwelt elsewhere on this aspect of the story. 

This child-god is the consummation of Krishnaism ; 
how can he have been a part of its rude and barbarous 
beginnings ? 

I hold that the 3 mung Krishna was born in the Gupta 
period, and that he was produced at a time when the! 
youthful Buddha was popular, and the Yishnuites were 
striving to outbid the Buddhists.- I have still to show 
where the Yishnuites got their materials and why 
the\^ won. 

' Weber, Indische Slrtifett, iii, p. 4'2S. 

- Jacobi has a notable article on the evolution of Krishna iif Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, s.v. ‘•Incarnation" (Indian), pp. 193 ff. ; 
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They borrowed nothing directly from the Buddhist 
legend ; the two or three stories they have in common, 
such as the bending of the bow, are Indian. But like the 
Buddhists, they went to Western, i.e. Christian, sources 
for their material. If the Pundits of Ujjain could 
borrow Greek astronomy and Ptolemaic geography from 
Alexandria, they would have no difficulty in making 
themselves acquainted with the Gospels and the apocryphal 
narratives. Not that they showed any special interest in 
Christianity ; the story itself suggests that they did not. 
But it was a convenient quarry and they used it. Let us 
see how it was done. 

Vasudeva and Devaki were the father and mother of 
Krishna, Kamsa his mother’s brother whom he killed. 
These were fixed points in the ancient tradition, and 
the points of attachment for the new story. Balarama 
was Krishna’s elder brother, but as he has to play the 
part of the youthful John the Baptist he gets a new 
mother, and is handed over to Nanda to be Krishna’s 
foster-brother. The gods complain to Vishnu of Kamsa, 
and Vishnu announces that he himself will be born as 
Krishna and will kill Kamsa. Narada (who is of a some- 
what sneaking disposition) informs Kamsa, and Kamsa 
kills Devaki’s children as they are born. Balarama is 
saved by being born to RohinI, and Vasudeva takes 
Krishna across the Jumna to the cowherds, and exchanges 
him secretly and unknown to everyone, with the daughter 
born at the same moment to Yasoda. Kamsa kills 
Yasoda’s infant, and the two boys grow up among the 
cowherds. Narada tells Kamsa how he has been tricked. 
Kamsa sends for the boys and they kill him. Devaki 

but he takes no account of the child-god. Garbe has treated the history 
of Krishna at considerable length (op. cit., pp. 209-71) ; but one mav 
suspect that his euhemerism is influenced by his desire to extract 
a hhakti Upanishad from the Bhagavad Gita ; nor do I find any serious 
attempt to* reconcile the various Krishnas, or if one prefers, the variou.s 
aspects of Krishna. 
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Vasucleva, and Kamsa figure at the beginning and end of 
the story, which is otherwise independent of them. 
Throughout the rest the cowhei'd Xanda and liis wife 
Yasoda figure as the fatlier and mother of Krishna. 
Xow note the parallels with Christian legends. 

1. A marvellous light envelops Mary when Christ is 
born {Protev., c. 19). 

A similar light envelops Devaki before Krishna is 
horn (Fis/i. Pur., v, c. 2, p. 500).^ 

2. Universal gladness of nature when Christ is born 
{Protev., c. 18). 

Universal gladness of nature ichen Krishna is horn 
(Vish. Pur., V, c. 3, p. 502; Harivamsa, ii, 59, p. 269). 

3. Herod inquires of the wise men where is He that is 
born King of the Jews (St. Matt, ii, 4). 

Ndrada ivarns Kamsa that Krishna ivill kill him 
(Vish. Pur., V, c. 1, p. 498; Harivamsa, ii, 56, p. 258). 

4. Herod is mocked by the wise men (St. Matt, ii, 16). 
Kamsa is mocked hy the demon that takes the place 

of Yasoda s infant ( Vish. Pur., v, c. 3, p. 503 ; Harivamsa, 
ii, 59, pp. 270-1). 

5. The massacre of the Innocents (St. Matt, ii, 16). 
Kavisa orders the young hoys to he killed {Vish. Pur.. 

V, c. 4, p. 504). 

6. Joseph came with Mary to Bethlehem to be taxed 
(St. Luke ii, 1 ; Protev., c. 19). 

Nanda came ^vith Yasoda and the herdsmen to 
Matimrd to pay tribute {Vish. Ptir., v, c. 3, p. 503). 

7. Joseph is a widower with grown-up sons {Protev., 
c. 8 and 9). 

Vasucleva congratulates Nanda on having a son in 
his old age {Vish. Pur., v, c. 5, p. 506). 


^ The p^es refer to Wilson's translation of the Vishnu Purdna and 
Langlois’ of the Harivamsa. 
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8. The flight into Egypt (St. Matt, ii, 14). 

a. Flight of Vasudeva u'ith Krishna to the cowherds 
{Vish. Pur., V, c. 3, pp. 502-3). 

b. Plight of the cotvherds to Braj {Vish. Pnr., v, c. 5, 
p. 50G ; Harivannsa, ii, 60, p. 274).* 

Apai’t from their number the incidents are for the most 
part neither so peculiar nor so striking as is the case with 
the Lolita Vistara. Taken singly, several of them might 
be put down as an accidental coincidence. There are two, 
however, which cannot be so treated. It is not an 
accidental coincidence that Joseph, the supposed father of 
Jesus, should have gone to Bethlehem to be taxed, and that 
Nanda, the putative father of Krishna, should have come 
to Mathui-a to pay ti'ibute. Nor is it an accident that 
Joseph is an elderly widower with a grown-up family, 
while Nanda is congratulated on having a son in his 
old age.'^ 

The details I have quoted are all more or less connected 
with the Nativity ; they fix the framework of the story, 
and determine tlie relations of the actors. One or two 
later incidents, such as the story of Kubja, may have been 
suggested in similar fashion, but the subsequent history is 
for the most part due to the invention of the author. His 
object was to depict the sports and gambols of two divine 
children wandering at will in pasture lands and woods 

' One might also compare the infant Christ in the manger, the ox and 
ass standing by, with the infant Krishna and Balarama crawling in the 
cow-pens ; but so far as there is any coincidence, it may be natural and 
unintentional. 

- “ Vasudeva spoke to him (Nanda) kindly, and congratulated him on 
having a son in his old age” (Vkh. Pur., v, c. 5, Wilson tr., p. 506). 
Both tliis and the matter of the tribute are omitted in the Harimmsa, 
which represents Nanda as a hind living near Mathura, while his 
fellow cowherds live in Braj. Rohini is confined in Braj, not in 
Mathura ; and Vasudeva merely commends Balarama to the care of 
Nanda ; he does not actually hand him over, as in the. Vishnu PurCina. 
The Harivamsa also says nothing of the massacre of the innocents. It 
represents a slightly variant and not quite so Christian a version of the 
tale as the,Fi«A?«« Parana. 
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with companious as light-hearted as themselves. The 
country is infested with demons ; there is a she-devil who 
suckles infants to their death ; other demons in animal 
form affright the herds and their keepers. The divine 
boys destroy them in pure sport. For the rest they play 
in the forest, imitate the cry of the peacock, make garlands 
of wild flowers, lie under the trees, and come back to the 
encampment in the evening to join in the nightly games 
of the nomads. We have pictures of the seasons, the 
bursting of the rains, the sky heavy with clouds, the 
bellowing thunder, the flight of the white storks, the calls 
of the birds, the joy of the earth and the upspringing 
grass. In the hot weather the rivers shrink, the pools 
dry up, the sky is of brass, and the moon is resplendent. 
The whole is an idyllic pictui'e of happ}', irresponsible 
childhood ; and these two childfen are divine. 

It is the quite unconscious or semi-conscious divinity of 
the child Krishna which the author meant to teach ; other 
moral teaching he had none. And it is this which made 
the fortune of the story, for in the child Krishna every 
Hindu mother sees the ideal of her babe. The Yaishnavas 
called in the women to their aid, and it is the women who 
liave made the child more popular than the epic warrior.’^ 
Lewd men have seized on the bov and trirl loves of Krishna 
and Radha as a pretext for their own abominations. 
But that is a perversion which is far from universal. 
Krishna and Radha are the Hindu prototypes of Paul and 
Virginia. The story is still full of vitality : the killing of 
Kamsa, a gigantic figure made of paper and bamboo, is 
celebrated by the crowd with as much shouting and 
merrymaking as in the days of Patanjali, and on well- 
watered lawns under shady trees in the gardens of rich 
merchants round about Mathura, one may see children 
act the sports of Krishna and of Balarama. 

* At least ill the Gangetic Doab. East of the Ganges Oudh and Biliar 
are Rama country, and in Rajputana the epic hero takes the first place. 
Such at least is my personal impression. 
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THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY 


We have seen what use India made of Christian legend 
in antiquity. As regards theological and pliilosophic 
speculation she had abundance and to spare ; she was 
better able to give than to receive. Christianity has 
influenced modern Hinduism most profoundly in its 
ethical ideals ; whether it did so in antiquity is a question 
harder than any I have touched on. The two religions 
touched each other onl}'- at the periphery, and each would 
be attracted solely by what it felt to be most akin. 

Here m}'- task has ending ; and it is for the Pundits to 
determine what these speculations may be worth. 

“ Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus oequor, 

Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla."’ 

ViEGiL : Georg, ii, 541-2. 

The goal was distant, and we’ve travelled far : 

’Tis time to loose the tired steeds from the oar. 
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1. Salvation’s Hail to the Nation s Chief, — Prayers for the 

Snpport and Progress of the Cause — and for the 
Spiritual Reward. 

Xamali(-o) vah(-o). haye Gatliah(-a) rtavarilil 

(a) *Usta((-e-),“ iti, kila, (-e) istau-, isti&tlia* 
su(v)astili(-s) syat(-d)) asniai ® yasmai(-a(y)) *'usta’ 
kasinaicit(-d) (istau-stha** suastili(-s)) ; — 

(h) sva-vasena ksayan(-t) suinedliah (-a) niahadhali 
(-a) dayat,'* (-d), dheyat(-d), asui-ah(-a) 

(c) Uta-yuti* (-fcyau) tavisi® ((-yau) (sarvatati-(-y-)- 
ainrtatve, iyam su(v)astih(-r) a, -abhi(-y-)a gat (-d) (?), 
glia-id ( = ghed (?) va),® tat te* vasmi (-y) ; — 

(d) rtam* dharayadhyai, -tat(-d) me dah(-a), (dehi) 
ai’amatya (, aramate va),^ 

(e) rayali(-o) (raivatyani suar - samunnati - dharini),® 
rtil.i(-r),® iti, kiia, phalani(-y) rju(-v) arliana samprap- 
tani(-y),upagrhitani, vasoh(-ov) gayam* (jivanam, jivatum) 
manasalid® 

2. May that Glory — later called the hvarenah — he his 

indeed — -revealing more and more the mysteries of 
the oiew form of Faith through many sf>iritually 
prospered years. 

(a) At(-c) ca (-a-) asniai visvesfim vasistham 

' So better. Recall the Ved. iioin. pi. in -ih (-s) ; otherwise ‘ -yah 

2 Vita, Salvation’s Hail. As elsewhere so often explained, this-nord 

i.s idiomatic. It has long been the fashion to call it a loc. sg. of an ititi 

adverbially used ; — but an instr. sg, nt. is of course also possdde, a.s 
also an acc. pi. nt. adverbially used. It means “in the course of 
salvation” — “ How long was thy ttshta” is the question asked of the 
soul arriving from earth,— -Yasht XXII ; — “ in the wished-for beatitude.” 

" Ahmdi. Some paramount person must be meant as the repre- 
sentative of all the faithful, — so throughout wherev'er this undefined 
form ‘ ‘ akniai ” re-apjiears — perhaps Vishtaspa is meant. Ahmai Yahmai 
kahmdicit, “ To whomso'er (amongus) Can it mean “ to every man ? ” 
I fear that tliis line sense may be really too ethereal to be exactly safe ; 
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Praise to You, 0 Holy GatJias ! 

1. Salvation’s Hail to this uian, salvation to him 
whosoever (he may be) ; — 

(b) Let the absolutely ruling Mazda grant, He Ahura, 

(c) the two eternal Powers (Universal Weal and the 
Deathless Long life, Haurvatat and Ameretatatj — these 
verily I ask of Thee ; — 

(cl) for the maintaining Asha (the Holy Law within 
our State, now as ever so endangered) ; — this grant me 
with* Armaiti (Archangel of our Land and devoted 
toiling Zeal) 

(e) distinctive-i-iches,* blest rewards, the Good Mind's 
life — [(even the good man’s life with goodness in the 
soul.)] — 

2. Aye, for this man — whoever he may be (see 1) — 
may he ( — our representative — ) attain that best of all 
things ( — the uslda beatitude, bright halo of his office — ); — 


— but such higher sentiment should be always reported as an alternative ; 
— seethe extremely advanced religious-philosophical sentiment elsewhere 
in the Gathas. Can it express a doubt as to wliich one of the four or 
live persons was considered to be actually the leader, Vishtaspa, Jamaspa, 
Frashaostra, or Zarathushtra’ 

■* DCfydt. For a stemddya- to dd recall ddyamCtna- and dhCiytia* (Wh.). 

® Haurvatat and Ameretatat. 

^ GaL A fjdf with il or ahhyu, might possibly equal “ let it happen ", 
otherwise I suggest fjha + id = yJicd. Tlie Pahl., Pers., and Saii^kt. 
suggest gatOi = fjate as infin. = “ to come", though toi is also further 
expressed by lak, etc. 

^ Or ‘ o A- ’ ; — see forms of Armaitis in 6, 10, IG. 

^ ECiyO. Some Vedic analogies point to the idea of “riches". Not so 
the Aranian, Iranian. “Glory’’ there predominates in the idea 
conveyed by the w'ord. Even Ind. iisu = “ the dawn “ must have been 
“ rich'’ only figuratively. 

® Recompense for good and evil, but just here “the blest 

rewards ” are the more held in mind. 

The good mind's life, — “that of thy good men amid our people, 
good in thought, word and deed.” 
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(6) svarvaii ' n<\ suar dadhita — 

(c) tva, tvadiyena, cikiddhi, cikitsva,® cikitva (?)* (-e-) 
iti, cetayasva, svantatamena, ^puiu'atamena iiianyuiia 
((-a-) atina-buddhj’a), sumedhali(-o) mahadhah, (-a) 

{d) yali(-a inayah(-a)) dhah(-a) rtena vasoh (-or) maj'ah 
(-a) raanasali(-o) 

(e) vis-vani (-y) ahani (-y), ahar-aliar, dirgha-jivatoli*(-r) 
*vrdiiasa,^ vardlianeiia. 

3. The Better than the Good as the “ Ushtd” — Bexoard for 
the faithftd Teacher here and on high, — the Home 
of God, — Straight Paths. 

(a) At svalj (?), (sail, sa), vasoli(-or) vasyah(-o) “ na 
abhi-gamyat(-d) 

{h) yal.i (-o) nah(-a) rjun path ah ® (-s) *savasah(-s) 
iikset (-d(?)), siksayet(-d) 

(c) asya (-a-) asoli(-or) astlianvatah (-s) iariravatah 
(-o), maiiasah(-s) ca, manomayasyaca,’ 

{d) satyan a *stin(-Cs),® yan a, svarga-sthanani yani 
(-y) a kseti (-y) asuralj — , 

(e) (sab (so-’rdh-) ardhayita (-a-), asniakam adliipatil.i(-s) 
tvavan(-t-) *sujantub (-s), sujanma,® (tatha (-a-) abhi- 
gamyat (-c ch-)) svantah, punyavan,i“ (haye)^! sumedhah. 

^ Mvathroyd. Reading hvCUhvdvci — th© sign for y being here ae so 
often elsewhere miswritten for that for “ r” ; — see rilyo in 1, and recall 
the hvar[e)nah , “ the glory of the Airyas. ’ Otherwise a supposed 
denom., but then the o would not be accounted for it is the debris of 
an old Pahl.-Av. letter, a mere perpendicular stroke, which represented 
“ r ” as well as o, while the sign for y is the constant mistake for that 
for ‘v” in hastily written MSS. In the resulting jumble letters 
were constantly repeated. N. B. 

2 DaidUa in its middle form should naturally mean “ receive ” 
“ attain ” ; though “ give ” comes in most aptly here so read alterna- 
tively ‘ ‘ Maj' he give 

» CicUhva — read as if clclt,hva, either a second sg. perf. imperv., or an 
inst. sg. of -<«- = “ with caretaking Holy Spirit,””?) so one writer’;— see 

Gathas, Comm, and Diet. ; ctcl- hardly as an imperv. of itself • for 

form only recall vavHava, or imperv. perf. ;-for an inst. recall ’cikitsu 
(-TO), Cikitu (-va), adj; and f. = “ understanding see Comm., p. 510 
^ Urvadanha. A 'vrOdam would correspond. Does Grassmann 
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(b) Yea may he — that person so endowed with glorions 
distinction — attain (still further) blessedness (to give us 
all) ; — 

(c) and may’st Thou thereto, O Ahura Mazda, through 
Thy most Holy and most bounteous Spirit assign this 
glory to him, revealing 

(d) what wonder-working mysteries of Benevolence (of 
Thy Good Mind) Thou may’st really* impart (through 
Asha, Archangel of Thy Law) 

(e) with blest increase of this happiness* on a long 
life’s every daj^. 

3. Yea, may he that (Holy One, our Leader crowned 
with that distinction ; — see strophe 2) attain to that 
{ushtd blessedness) which is better than the good ®, 

(b) he who may teach us straight® paths of (all true 
spiritual) profit, 

(c) of this world bodily the gain, and of that the 
mental ^ 

(d) (paths) toward those veritably real (eternal) abodes 
where dwells Ahura, — 

(e) a helpful offerer* of Thine own — worthy of Thee — 
(he is, who thus hath taught us, — and may he indeed 
attain that realization of his hopes), — the good citizen 
(by eminence he is, nobly wise), holy-and-bountiful, (of 
soul). 

doubt the meaning “stir up”, to vradfi-, and does the P.W. reject 
a reference to vrdh- which G. accepts ? 

® VanheiiS vahyd ; — The suraraum bonum — a curiously philosophical 
turn of expression. See the words “better thing” at Y. 53, 9, and 
vahiHam in strophe 2 here. 

^ See the Inscription Pers. “ leave not the right path ”. 

’ See Y. xxviii, 2. 

® StU to ali- as masc. = “ household ”, and so “home ” ; see sti-pd. 

Whether huzciitus should be taken simph’ in the later sense of 
“ good citizen ” is of course a question. One feels more inclined to the 
meaning ‘ ‘ noble of soul ”. 

So, with others, “ Holy,” which I have long resisted for safety, 
fearing exaggeration. 

" dfaye is used only to mark the vocative, — so throughout. 
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4. Yea. I u'ould magnify Thee for all Thy Spiritual Help 
toivards us — as The Sacramental* A ids of Grace — 
and for 'Thy Fire's Flame, the Chief of all, and for 
the Good Mind’s Spiritual Might. 

(a) At tva,** tvam, inansai takvam (-n-) ca (-e-) (iti), 
svantam, punyam, suine(ihah(-o), maliadhali (-a) 

{h) yat tani hastetia * yaiii** tu(?)** (tvam) sapasi, 
sapasai(a)-y) avMsi,- (yat(-d) dharma-daivya-prasadasya 
#(-a-) avansi mam prati(-y) abhi(-y),** upa (-a-) agacchan, 
kila, yat tava (-a-) atharvanali(-o’sm-) asmakam tratarah 
(-o) netarah(-o’v-) avansi*(avo-)-bhrtah (-a) agacchan), 

(c) yah(-s) ca dhah(-a) rtih,® ((-r, iti(-y) evam), kila, 
yani pratidanani(-y) rju,** (-v-)rjuni, danda-(-a-) artham 
iva) dhvarate, dvesine, papaya dlialj, phalani su(-v-)asti- 
bhrnti tu (-v), rju(-v-) arhana sampraptani, (-y) upagrhi- 
tani(-y), rtavane dliali(-a), dadhatha (-itha), 

(d) tvadiyasya, tava, gharmena (-a-) atharyah,'* (-a) 
rtena-(-au-)-ojasah(-a),“ ojasvatyal.i (-a) 

(e) yat(-d) me vasoh(-or) sahah (-o’bhi(-y-)) a(-o-), upa, 
(-a-) agamat(-d) manasali. 

5. God’s Bountiful Creative Holiness is fervently apostro- 
phised in view of His Creative Act,— and this gives 
luarrant of the future judgment upon good 
and evil. 

(a) Svantam (punyam(-fi-) ca (-a-)) at tva, tvam, 
sumedhah (-o) mahsi, (-y) asura, 

(b) yat tva* (tvam) asoh(-or) jantve, kila, janmani(-yy 
adarsam purv 3 ram ; ® — 

(c) yat (-d) dhah(-s) cyautnani mulhvahsi (-i-) iti," 
jAni ca (-o) ukthani (-y asan), 

(d) ag^liam (dandain) agliaya, vasvim rtim* (iti(-y 
evam), kila, su(v)asti-pratidanam rju (-v-) arhana sam- 
praptam upagrhitam vasave, 

* “By thy personally present messenger.” Zasta ; so, “the more 
hallowed in efBciency ” recall ustanazasto, zastavat, etc. 
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4. Yea, I will regard Thee thereby as mighty and 
bountiful (in holiness), O Ahura llazda, 

(h) Mdien those (sacramental ??) aids of grace (come 
to me) hand-sent (by this our Monarch Priest) (means of 
Thy saving help) which thou dost nurture and maintain, 

(c) (aids of keen justice too) which thou did st also 
establish as Asha’s recompense in retribution for the 
faithless, in blest rewardings for the believer, — 

(d) (all) througli Thy Fire’s flame (made efficient), the 
strong through Asha (Archangel of Thy Law and Ritual's 
Truth), 

(e) and when to me Thy Good Mind’s Power came,- — 
(in Thy beneficent Good Minded One — Our Monarch- 
Chief — , or in Thine Archangel of Good Will). 

5. Yea, 1 conceived of Thee, as Bounteous (in holiness), 
Ahura Mazda, 

(b) when (as if) in the world-life’s birth I saw Thee 
first,® — 

(c) when Thou did’st (from that birth hour on) render 
actions provided with those rewards (just named (see 4)), 
and tvords, as well. 


2 The word ard = “aids”, — so also the Pahl. ; must have a semi- 
technical significance see it elsewhere used also in connexion with the 
Fire as in Y. xxxii, 14. One writer avoids this meaning, regarding the 
word as a pronoun, but see zaslavat avO, 29, 9. All the prominent recurring 
expressions in theGathas have an especially pointed significance, though 
they may at times be allowed their more commonplace meaning ; — here 
we have “ aids of Law and grace 

3 = “recompenses”. 

^ One might have formed an **athar h'om atharinn , and, I accept afhari 
in this sense. The P.W. avoids the meaning “fire” for athari i — but 
“ arroW'point” is the secondary figurative meaning from “the points 
of the flame 

® ASd-aojaiihtl is a composituni. ^ 

® A rhetorical retrospective vision of creation with a prospective one 
of future judgment. 

Mlzhduvda for a-vtmi =“ provided with rewards ” : cf. vihJh^Lpnanti 
in a figurative sense. The final short i was omitted previously as 
inherent ; cf. the Pahl. 
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(e) tva,* tava, tvadij’ena, *fcvena ((-e) iti ??) 
'^^sunrtaya 1 dhamanah(-o’n-) - ante, vrttante,® ( p-) apame 
(('s-) asoh). 

6. And that last judgment is vividly present to his mental 
eye. — -The Sovereign Power — which builds ivp the 
State upon eomth will then indeed he established to 
verify all the beneficial ivorkings of the Cause which, 
have pushed on the settlements in righteousness, 
Armaiti now continuing the teaching of those 
undeviating principles. 

(а) Yasmin ((-n) ante (yasyam vrttau(-yam), (tvam) 
svantena, punyena,* *tva, tava, tvadi 3 ’ena manyuna (-a-) 
ante, vrttj-am, vrttante*(-a) a-gaccliah(-a) 

(б) , haj’e sumedhal.i ksatrena (-a-) asmin ((-n) ante), 
vasuna inanasa,® (kila, (-ar-) rtavana ca vasumanasvata, 
sunianasa) 

(c) ya.sya C3-autnaih(-r)® gehyani, gayali (-a) rtena^ 
pra, purah(-o) dadhate*(-a, iti), pra, purali(-o)-dhi}'an- 
tai(-a(y)) ; 

(d) ebhyah(-a) rtun(-s) sansati, sasati(-y) ai'amatil.i(-s) ** 

(e) tvadiyasya, tava, *tvas}'a(??) sarvajnasya kratol.i 
(-or) yarn nakih(-r) dambhayati(- 3 -at(-d)). 

Lit. “Virtue , which perhaps is here in tiiis old piece the better 
meaning; the idea of ‘'wisdom ‘ tor hunard sounds rather “late‘’ for 
documents which abound in the original meanings of asha, voha 
manah, etc. 
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(cZ) 111 to the evil, a good rewarding to the good, (to be 
adjudged) (e) by Thy true-wisdom,‘ (or' “ by Thy virtue ”) 
in the creation’s - final change.® 

6. In which last changing Thou shalt* come and with 
Thy Spirit bounteous (in holiness ^), 

(b) O Mazda, and with Khshathra, Archangel of Thy 
Sovereign Might, in this (last endingl, and with Yohu- 
Manah, Thy Good-Minded-will,® 

(c) by whose great® deeds (our) settlements are 
furthered through Thy Law of Righteousness ; ^ — • 

(d) Thy judgment’s saving-regulations unto these 
(homes) Armaiti * teaches (dear Angel of our cultivator’s 
sacred toil, — of our Devotion) — 

(e) plans of Thy Wisdom which no man deceives, 

^ Could we form a **dhdmi — masc. or f. ; — see ZarathuSlriS in liii 
possibly and probably a masc. 

® urva^sS = vraese to Ind. vH- in the sense of “ a final turning ”. 

* Others always “ holy” ; — see notes elsewhere. 

* Benevolence even in retribution ; — see vohii mananhd recurring 
throughout, instr. with inherent nom. so used on account of the neut. 
gender which could not so well express the personal subject. This 
instr. is of course not simply for the nom., as has been stated. 

** cyautna- means in the Ind. “ mighty deeds”. • 

’’ Notice the necessity of the moral idea here “ the .settlements are 
advanced through righteousness.” 

* Notice how forms of Ar(a)maiti recur in strophe 1, here, in 10 and 

in IG. Rec.all and. Irnisnfa both probably related to ; 

— nothing is more familiar than changes in the positions of letters. 
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THE CONFUSION BETWEEN HAMIDA BANO BEGAM 
(•MARYAM - MAKANI), AKBAE’S MOTHER, AND 
HAJI BEGAM OR BEGA BEGAM, THE SENIOR 
WIDOW OF HUMAYUN: HUMAYUN’S TOMB 

By VINCENT A. SMITH 

JJtJMAYUN married Haji, alias Bega Begam, about 
1527. Fourteen years later, in 1541, he married 
Hamida Bano Begam, who became the mother of Akbar 
in 1542, and was known by the honorific style of Maryam 
Makani, “ dwelling with Mary,” that is to say the Virgin 
Mary, after her death. On the face of it no confusion 
between the two ladies sViould be possible. Nevertheless, 
they have been frequently confounded, and the error can 
be traced back as early as 1612, only seven years after 
Akbar’s death. The common error is explained by the 
fact that Akbar treated Haji Begam, the elder lady, as 
a second mother, so that many people believed him to be 
her son.^ 

The Biographical Notices of court ladies in 

Mrs. Beveridge’s excellent edition and translation of 

V 

Gulbadan’s Memoirs make the truth clear. 

I begin by reciting the facts as stated by Mrs. Beveridge, 
and will then set forth the mistakes made by a long series 
of authors. 

Bega Begam or HlJi BEgam, No. xxxv 

She was a daughter of Yadgar Beg or Mirza, and 
apparently first cousin of Humayun, who mai-ried her in 
his youth." Their first recorded child was born in 
a.h. 934 or 935, probably equivalent to A.D. 1528, when 

^ Badaoni, trs. Lowe, ii, 308. 

- Yadgar Nasir Mirza, son of Babur's youngest brother Nasir, seems 
to be the same person as Yadgar Mirza or Beg. Yadgar Nasir Beg was 
executed by Humayun (H. Beveridge). 
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Humayim -was about 21 years of age. The marriage, 
therefore, may be assigned to 1527. The lady’s second 
and last-mentioned child, Aqiqa or Afifa Begam, was 
born in 1531, and tragically lost eight years later. 

“Bega was with Hximayun during the idleness of his 
decadence in Bengal . . . She was captured at Chausa by 
Shir Khan, and here she lost her little girl, ‘Aqiqa. -The 
historians all call her Hdji Begam in recording her capture ; it 
is only Gul-badan who calls her Bega Begam. She was returned 
in safety to Humayun under the escort of Shir Khan’s best 
general, Khawas Khan ... I do not know whether she went 
to Sind with the exiles or was sent later direct to Kabul. She 
was in Kabul with the royal family after 1545. She remained 
there with the other ladies when Humayun made his expedition 
to recover Hindustan, and she came with Hamida, Gul-badan, 
and the rest to join Akbar in 964 H. (1557). After this she 
built her husband’s tomb near Dehli, and became its faithful 
attendant . . . She went to Makka in 972 h. (1564-65) and 
returned three years later . . . Bega Begam died in 989 h. 
(l58l), shortly before Gul-badan’s return from Makka. She 
had almost certainly passed her seventieth year, and was perhaps 
still older.” 

HamIda Bang Begam, with Posthumous Style of 
“Maryam Makani”, “Dwelling with Mary,” No. lxxxiii. 

Her father was Shaikh All Akbar Jami, also known a.s 
Mir Baba Dost, and her brother was Khwaja Muazzam. 
Her father was in the service of Humaytin’s brother 
Hindal (Abu’n-nasir Muhammad), and is said to ha\ e been 
the young prince’s preceptor. She xvas distantly related 
to both Bega or Haji Begam and to Humayun. At the 
age of 14, early in a.h. 948, the summer of a.d. 1541, 
she was married at Pat in Western Sind to Humayun, 
whom she accompanied in his subsequent painful wan- 
derings. At ’Umarkot (Amarkot), on November 23, 1542, 
■she gave birth to Akbar, being herself then about 15 
years of age. In 1543, when Humayun fled to Kandahar 

{_ 
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from Slialmastan, she ti-avelled with liim, leaving the 
child behind. She did not meet her boy again until 
November, 1545. After various adv'entures, she rejoined 
Akbar early in 1557 along with the other ladies who 
came from Kabul. She died in tlie autumn of A.D. 1604 
(19 or 20 Shahriwar, the 6th month of the 49th regnal 
year, A.ii. 1013), more than a year before Akbar's decease, 
and must have been about 77 when she passed away. 

I see no reason to hesitate concerning the identity of 
Shaikh All Akbar with Mir Baba Dost, or to doubt that 
he was the father of Khwaja Muazzam.^ 

Humayun had never seen Hamida Bano Begam before 
1541. 

The name Akbar conferred on her son presumably was 
selected because it was borne by the child’s grandfather. 

The facts having been thus set forth, I now proceed to 
cite, and, so far as necessary, to discuss, the blunders of 
various writers, ancient and modern. The errors begin 
early with the author of the Tdrikh-i-Khcin Jaluln Lodi, 
or Mahhzan-i-Afghdnl, named Niamatu-lla, who finished 
his book in A.H. 1021 (A.D. 1612). 

The relevant parts of that author’s account of the battle 
of Chausa or Chaunsa, fought on June 27, 1539, are as 
follow : — 

“ Humayun had not yet performed his ablutions, when his 
troops were thrown into complete disorder ; he therefore, 
immediately finishing them, lent all his thoughts to saving his 
own person ; for to save his favourite lady, with all the other 
beauties of the harem, was impossible. He sent Khwaja 
Mu’azzam, with some other persons who were just at hand, in 
this painful situation, to rescue Begam Mariam Makani from 
her dangerous position, whilst he himself hastened to reach the 
bridge ... He was nearly drowned . . . Khwaja Mu’azzam 

' Airs. Beveridge’s discussion of those two matters lias been duh’ 
considered. I adopt Jauhar’s date for the birth of Akbar. See 
discussion in Indiin Antiquary, 1915. 
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. . . could not find an opportunity of rescuing the veiled ladies. 
Nevertheless, he sacrificed his life in the execution of his master’s 
command . . . The Imperial consort likewise fell into their 
[the Afghans’] hands, with all her establishment.” ‘ 

It is curious tliat the person who sacrificed his life in 
his efforts to serve the queen should he called Khwaja 
Mu’azzam, which was the name of Hainida Bano Begain’s 
brother. It is hardly necessary to point out that the man 
of tliat name said to have been killed in 1539 at Chausa 
while gallantly performing his duty could not possibly be 
identical with the savage murderer, the brother of Hamida 
Bano Begam, who met with merited punishment from 
Akbar in 1564, and subsequently died insane at Gwalior. 

The demonstrable error in the account just quoted 
consists in the application of the title Maryam Makani, 
the posthumous appellation of Akhar’s mother, Hamida 
Bano Begam, ■“ to Bega Begam, or Haji Begam, who, 
be 3 ’ond all doubt, was the lady captured at Chausa in 
1539 and subsequently sent back to Huinayuu unharmed. 
The author, like later writers, evidently confused in his 
mind the two consorts of Humayun. Possibly his 
mention of Khwaja Mu’azzam may be a consequence of 
that mental confusion. 

The second case of ancient blundering on the subject 
under discussion is more complicated. It occurs in the 
Frugmentum Historiae Iiidicae, written in Dutch by 
President van den Broecke of Surat in 1629 or 1630, and 
translated into Latin by Joannes de Laet in 1631. 

The text, so far as relevant, is as follows : — 

“ Jamque Tziocham venerat Hamayon, quum Tzeerchan ipsum 
assequutus, ita ceeiclit ut Agram perfugere cogeretur . . . quum 
novum exercitum coegisset Hamayon, versus Gangem contendit 
. . . Tzeercham . . . Ghawas-chanum . . . praemittit: qui . . 
in exercitum Hamayonis irrupit . . . Hamayon e somno excitus 

* Elliot & Dowson, vol. v, pp. 69, 113. 

” Aecordingtoilr. Bevei-itlge(A7;l>aniamaft, tr., i, 33 n.), Akbar conferred 

the title on his mother during her lifetime. 
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. . . ofCendit equum cujusdam militis, qui Iluvio haustiis fuerat, 
quo Agram perfugit. Hoste omnibus iliius elephantis, equis et 
ingenti gaza potito, concubinae quoque et tarn ipsius quam 
Ducum filiae et gynoeceum omne in Tzeer-chani venerunt 
potestatem. Ille tarn insperatam victoriam nactus, eandem 
suinma cum moderatione usus est, nihil aut ipse impudice in 
hostium conjuges liberosque admittens, aut suis permittens ; 
Quantocius movit versus Agram, multa oppida in itinere sui 
juris faciens. Hamayon interea omnibus copiis exutus, assumta 
Zimlebegem uua conjugum quae praegnans erat, petit Asmeeren, 
atque inde provinciam Siermel, ubi uxor in arce Ammer illi 
tilium peperit, qui postea Acbabar fuit appellatus.” ‘ 

Or in English : — 

“ And now Humayun had come to Chausa, when Shir Khan, 
following him up, so routed him that he was obliged to dee to 
Agra . . . HumiXyun, when he had got together a fresh army, 
directed his march towards the Ganges . . . Shir Khan . . . 
sent in advance Khawas Khan, who burst in on the army of 
Humayun . . . Humayun, roused from sleep . . . stumbled 
on a horse belonging to some soldier who had been drowned in 
the river, and on this he ded to Agra. All his elephants, 
horses, and a vast treasure fell into the hands of the enemy. 
His concubines also, as well as his daughters and those of his 
generals — in fact, the entire female establishment, came into 
the possession of Shir Khan. He, having gained a victory so 
unexpected, used it with the utmost moderation ; he neither 
offered himself, nor permitted his people to offer, any indignity 
to the wives and children of his enemies. As rapidly as possible 
he advanced to Agra, bringing many towns on the way under 
his dominion. Humayun, nreanwhile, deprived of all his forces, 
taking with him Zimlebegem, one of his wives who Avas pregnant, 
made for Ajmer. Thence he proceeded to the province of 
Siermel, Avhere his wife, in the fortress of ’Uirrarkot, bore to 
him the son who rvas afterwards called Akbar.” 

This account contains many errors. The defeats of 
blumayun in June, 1539, at Chausa and in May, 1540, at 

* De Laet, De Imperio Majfni ilogolis, sire India Vera ■, Lugduiii 
Batavorum, Elzevir, 1G31 ; 2nd issue, pp. 165-7. 
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Kanauj, had so many points of resemblance that tlie 
author or his informants confused the details of the two 
events. It is certain that the queen of Humayun was 
taken prisoner at the Chausa battle of 1539 and not at 
the Kanauj battle of 1540. The lady captured was Bega 
or Haji Begam. Humayun never saw the mother of 
Akbar — Hamida Bano Begam — until 1541, when he 
married her after some weeks’ wooing, and it is needless 
to add that she did not accompany him in the flight from 
Kanauj. 

It is interesting to observe that the Dutch author gives 
“ Zimlebegem ” as the name of the lady alleged to have 
travelled with Humayun and to have given birth to 
Akbai-. The name looks like an attempt to express 
“ Jumla Begam ”, or something of the sort, but it may 
be merely a misprinted corruption of Hamida Begam. 
Mr. Beveridge suggests that “ Zimle ” may be a corruption 
of “Chuli”, an epithet applied to Akbar’s mother because 
of her wanderings in the desert (chid). Monserrate spells 
the word as “ Txoelii The personal name of Bega 
Begam, alias Haji Begam,' is not known. Both those 
designations are titles or epithets. “ Haji,” of course, 
means “ pilgrim ”. I cannot make any sense of the name 
Siermel for the ’Umarkot region, now the Thar and 
Parkar District of Sind. Perhaps it may be a misprint 
for some form intended to represent “ Sind ”. 

The whole passage is a curious specimen of blundered 
history. The note of Lethbridge, who translated part of 
the Fragmentum, shows that he did not appreciate the 
nature of the errors (Calcutta Review, 1873, p. 174). 

* “Ac Zelaldini mater nec regium genus nec dignitatem Cinguiscani, 
in Zelaldinum transfudit : fuit enim, privati cujusdam tribuni filia. 
Vocabatur Txoelii Beygum et anteaquam Emaumo nuberet data fuerat 
a parentibus Cayacano uxor ” (Gommmtarius, p. 656). The last clause, 
intimating that Hamida, before her marriage with Humayun, had been 
given by her parents to one “ Cayacanus (?Kaim Khan), must 
apparently refer to a betrothal, not to a consummated union. De Laet, 
owing to his confusion between the two ladies, gives the epithet “ Chuli 
Begam ” to the wrong one. 
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The errors in modern works claiming autliorifcy are 
equally serious and misleading. 

Carr Stephen states that “ ‘ Arab-Sarai miscalled Araf Saral, 
is a walled village and was founded by Haji Begam, the widow 
of Humayun and mother of Akbar, in the year 968 a.h. 
(1560 A.D.). She brought with her 300 Arabs on her return 
from Mecca and settled them here 

Haji Begam, who built Arab-Sarai, was not the mother 
of Akbar. 

The date also is wrong. She went on pilgrimage in 
A.H. 972 (1564-5), and returned three years later. The 
Sarai must have been built between 1568 and 1581, the 
year of Haji Begam’s death. Harcourt notes that there 
is now no trace of the Arab settlers.^ 

Carr Stephen is equally unfortunate in his account of 
the mausoleum of Humayun, which is close to the Sarai. 
He writes : — 

“On the 11th of Eabi’ I, 968 a.h. (21st January, 1555), 
Humayun died at Din Panah, and was buried in the village of 
Kilokheri, where his mausoleum now stands. Haji Begam, his 
attached and faithful wife, and the mother of Akbar, laid the 
foundation of this building, which was completed in the year 
973 A.H. (1565 A.D.), or, according to some, in the 14th year of 
the reign of Akbar, 977 a.h. (1569 a.d.), at a cost of 15 lakhs of 
rupees ; the best part of which expenditure must have been 
borne by the Emperor Akbar himself . . . Bound the grave 
of Humayun are interred Haji Begam, his wife, and the 
companion of his many troubles ” ; etc.* 

Here Ave find the same erroneous belief that Haji Begam 
was the mother of Akbar, and consequently the companion 
of Humayun in his many troubles, the allusion no doubt 
being to the wanderings in the desert and subsequent 
perils. Haji Begam’s worst trouble occurred at Chausa, 
where she lost her little daughter, and was abandoned by 
^ The Archceology and Monumental Remains of Delhi ; Svo, Ludhiana 
and Calcutta, 1876, p. 198. 

The MeiD Guide to Delhi, 1866, p. 102. 
s Op. cit., pp. 202, 203. 
jhas. 1917. 


36 
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her husband, who was more anxious to save his own life 
than hers. 

The dates too are wrong. The true date is given by 
Badaoni, who states ; — 

“ And in this year the building of the tomb of the late 
Emperor, which is heart -dehghting, paradise-like, was completed. 
It is at Dihll on the banks of the river Jumna and took Mirak 
Mirza Ghiyas eight or nine years to build.” ' 

The next paragraph proceeds to deal with events in 
Muharram, the first month of 978. “ This year,” there- 

fore, in the quotation, must mean A.H. 977 (June, 1569- 
June, 1570). The fifteenth regnal year began c\u 
March 11, 1570. Mr. Beveridge accordingly places the 
completion of the mausoleum in the fifteenth year of the 
reign, in which year Abu-1 Fazl records that the building 
was visited by Akbar.® Presumably his Visit was made 
to see the newly-finished edifice. 

Carr Stephen’s remark that most of the cost must have 
been borne by Akbar himself is not well founded. Ladies 
in the position of Haji Begam enjoyed very large incomes. 
She was a quiet, pious person, and may well have had 
fifteen lakhs at her personal disposal. 

The next offenders against accuracy are Mes.srs. Beale 
and Keene, who have managed to commit a surprising 
number of errors on this subject. 

The few words under the heading “Haji Begam” in 
their dictionary correctly state that that lady was the 
“wife of the emperor Humayun ”. But the reader is 
referred to the article on “ Hamida Bano Begam ”, which 
is nearly all A^rong. The text is as follows : — 

* Badaoni, 135. This author alone gives the name of the architect. 
The references are to Lowe's translation, Calcutta, 1884, 

2 Alcbamamah, tr. Beveridge, ii, 512, and note. The fifteenth year, 
according to the TahakCit, began on March 14, 1570= 6th Shawwal, 
A.H. 977 (E. & D., v, 334). But the table at p. 246 of the same volume 
gives the first day as March 10 or 11, equivalent to 2nd Shawwal. The 
table, based on the Akhamamdk, is to be preferred. 
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“ Hamida Bano Begam y “ styled (after 

her death) Mariam Makani, and commonly called Haji Begam, 
was a great-granddaughter of Shaikh Ahmad Jam. She was 
married in a.d. 1541, a.h. 948, to the emperor Humaytin, and 
became the mother of Akbar. She is the founder [of] the Sarai 
called Arab Sara, situated near the mausoleum of her husband 
at old Delhi. She had gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on 
her return brought with her 300 Arabs, for whom she built this 
place in a.d. 1560, a.h. 968. She died at Agra on Monday, 
the 29th August, 1603, 17th Shahrewar, a.h. 1012, aged about 
78 years, and was buried in the mausoleum of Humayun at 
Delhi.”* 

That article emphasizes the confusion which forms the 
subject of this paper. Its errors are specially deplorable 
as occurring in a book of reference constantly used and 
claiming a certain amount of authority. Haji Begam 
died in A.D. 1581, and Hamida Bano Begam died in 1604. 
The date of decease given in the Dictionary is not correct 
for either lady. 

Similar errors probably are to be found in other books, 
but so much criticism may sufBce.^ I do not expect that 
the mistakes now exposed Avill cease to be repeated 
frequently. My experience has convinced me of the 
extreme difficulty of killing historical errors in books 
which have won a reputation or are in common use. 

We thus see that the noble monument erected in 
honour of Humayun was not planned by Akbar’s mother, 
who had shown herself a mistress of worldly intrigue by 


* An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, by T. W. Beale, revised and 
enlarged ed. by H. G. Keene, C.I.E., London, Allen & Co., 1894. It 
may be useful to note that the late Mr. William Irvine corrected many 
errors and supplied various omissions in the book for the period 
A.H. 1100-1200 (about a.d. 1689-1785), in hid. Ant., vol. xxxiii (1894), 
pp. 299-304. The Dictionary must be used with caution, for all periods. 
I liave observed many errors. 

2 Even Mr. Blochmann made this particular blunder in Ain, vol. i, 
p. 455. 
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the active part she took in the machinations which 
resulted in the downfall and death of Bairam Khan. It 
owed its inception and completion to the sad, elder lady 
who had lost both her children, and after her husband's 
death devoted herself to religious duties and the pious 
task of perpetuating his memory. She remembered the 
days of their youthful union and drew the veil of love 
over his many faults. Inasmuch as we are told that the 
building of the mausoleum, which was completed in 1570, 
occupied about eight years, the faithful widow must have 
arranged for its erection long before she wefit on 
pilgrimage in 1564. When the building was tinished she 
was content to spend the eleven remaining years of her 
life in retirement, guarding her husband’s dust. 

One more point may be briefly noticed. The title 
Maryam Makani bestowed on Akbar’s mother and the 
similar title, Maryam Zamani, of his Jodhpur queen, the 
mother of Jahangir, have given ilse to the legend that 
Akbar had a Christian consort named Mary (Maryam or 
Miriam),^ sometimes alleged to be a Portuguese lady. 
There is absolutely no foundation for that statement. 
The Virgin Mary is profoundly honoured by Muslims, 
and the two titles mentioned merely associate with her 
the ladies of the royal family after their deaths. No 
reason exists for believing that any one of Akbar’s 
numerous consorts was a Christian or had the personal 
name of Mary. 

' De Laet confuses Maryam Makani, the mother, with Marvam 
Zamani, the wife of Akbar. “Gynaecea, uti unum Mariam Makany 
uxoris Achabaris et matris Ziangier” {De Imperio Mayni Mogolis, 1631, 
2nd issue, p. 42). Lethbridge in his tran.slation duly notes the error 
(Calc. Devieiv, 1870 : reprint, “ The Topography of the Mogul Empire as 
known to the Dutch in 1631 ” ; Calcutta, City Press, 1871, p. 31, note). 
The mausoleum of Maryam Zamani (or more accurately, -uz Zamani) at 
Sikandarah (Secundra), near Agra, has recently been cleared of accretions 
and thoroughly repaired (Ann. Hep. A. S. India, 1910-11, pp. 92-6, 
pi. xlviii-1). 
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NOTES ON HITTITE HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS 

By a. COWLEY 

Jj^N trying to decipher texts of which we know neither 
the language nor the values of the written characters 
it is evident that the first steps must be taken by con- 
jecture. It is only when the conjectures corroborate one 
another that progress can be made. I have tried to 
restrict my guesses to what is in itself probable, and had 
not intended to publish them without further investiga- 
tion. But investigation takes time, and for special reasons 
it seemed best to print now such of my results as appear 
to be fairly well justified. It is unnecessary to criticize 
other attempts at decipherment, as I have tried to start 
entirely afresh, without a prejudice for or against any 
previous system. Several of the identifications of 
Professor Sayce, the pioneer in this as in many other 
lines of research, have, however, been adopted without 
discussion, because they appeared on consideration to be 
certainly right. Much else may be de'rived unconsciously 
from him, for we have often discussed the problem 
together, and but for his encouragement I should long 
ago have given it up altogether. The notes relate almost 
entirely to texts in Messerschmidt’s Corpus, and only 
to the more legible of those. A valuable addition to 
the material has been made by the publication of 
excellent facsimiles of inscriptions at Carchemish (Jerabis) 
by Hogarth, Lawrence, & Woolley, with which I hope to 
deal on another occasion. 

The only books available at the time of writing are 
quoted as follows ; — 
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M. = ilesserschmidt, “Corpus Iiiscr. Hettiticarum,” in 
MV AG. 1900 (5), 1902 (3), 1906 (5). Eeferences thus : 
2“ = No. 2, line 1. 

Dalitzseh = “ Sumerisch- Akkaclisch-Hettitische Yokabular- 
fragmente,” in Abb. d. Preuss. Akad. (pbil.-bist. Klasse), 
1914, No. 3. 

CH. = Cuneiform Hittite. 

inscr. = inscription. 

id. = ideogram. 

phon. comp. — phonetic complement. 

It .is by no means certain that the language of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions is the same as that of Cuneiform 
Hittite. Profes.sor Sayce believes that it is not the same, 
and prefers to call it Moschian, but there may be words 
in common. All the inscriptions are not of the same date 
or place, so that they may difier in language or dialect, 
and even in the value of the signs. Some signs which 
are common in one district are wanting in others. 

The copies at present available for study are often 
imperfect or inaccurate — unavoidably so, since the 
characters are unfamiliar — and signs are sometimes 
confused. 

There are certain reading marks whose use is not quite 
clear ; — 

0<S seems to maid’ the beginning of a word, but is very 
irregularly used, and in some inscriptions is altogether 
omitted. In some eases it is written twice above a sign, 
or once above and once below a sign. It then seems to 
indicate an ideogram. 

gg below a sign seems to mark an ideogram, but is 
often omitted, especially with the commoner ideograms. 

A aide stroke may be appended to about fifteen of the 
commoner characters, and also to some which are no doubt 
ideograms. About twelve very common signs never take 
it. Its function is verj' uncertain. It is used with 
vowels as well as with consonantal signs. It points always 
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in the direction of the writing, as do also the double 
lines in ^ Perhaps it is only graphic and not 

phonetic, i.e. merely indicates something as to the 
arrangement or connexion of the signs. In the Kara- 
burna inscr. (M. 46), where QS is not used, Messerschmidt 
has suggested that the side .stroke may mark the 
beginnincfs of words. 

The use of the small top stroke is clear. It marks 
a personal name (so Campbell Thompson independently). 
It is often omitted, e.g. in the Hamath insci’s., which 
certainly contain names, but this may be due to defective 
copies. 

The signs [|l for king and ^ for city (or country and 
city, as in CH.) were long ago identitied by Sayce. They 
are sometimes confused in the copies. They are probably 
always ideograms, i.e. to be read as words, not determina- 
tives to be omitted in reading. The sign ^ is usually 
not written with the name of a city. 

The sign for god is (30 (Sayce), probably always an id. 
It often precedes the name of a city — god of Kadesh, etc., 
as commoidy in CH. 

Numerals (units) are usually written by strokes, as 
111111111 = 9, or by variations of the sign = 3. The 
latter generally has the phon. comp, oflo Q • 

The inscrs. are written houstrophcdon, the first line 
beginning usually from the right. They are to be read 
always against the faces of the signs. In these notes 
Hittite words are to be read from left to right for 
typographical convenience. 

There is great variety in the spelling of words, even in 
the same inscription, and great freedom in the arrange- 
ment of signs, so that it is not always evident in what 
order they are to be read. 

In trying to establish the values of signs, since we do 
not yet know the language of the texts, the only sound 
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method is to start from the names of places or persons, if 
they can be identified. 

As to the meaning of the inscriptions, something may 
be discovered by comparing the beginnings of the best- 
preserved texts in Messerschmidt. The two methods 
combined give some fairly trustworthy results. 

Note the following beginnings ; — 

o o o 


M. 2 (Babylon). 



^ <3}. oe DOOs US oe n 
ODoa oQo Si L* 






M. 3 B (Hamath). 


^ ^ liif^ K 41 ^ 
0000 ll!Sli(^^ ^ S 


31. 4 A and B (Hamath). 



31. 6 (Hamath). 


^ a 




31. 7 (Kirchoghlu). 





■ (Z) 

V ^ ‘W” 


31. 9 (Jerabis). 
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M. 21 (Marash). 

°fl° (JO ® i ^ “0° 0(g. <? ^ ^ i 

GDQG EcL^ ^ ® “0° & I A 


^(g 

.s 


- 

M. 31 (Agrak). 



00 n <? ^ 

A T /> * ? 

°0g /? f /< J 

oflo 

1- 

M. 32 (Bulgarmaden). 



r ogo ’"^(JTJ 


0® 

(D ^ 

.dr 

.^n \.l 



oHo 

M. 33 (Bor). 




ts 

ojj^ ojo 

♦a "A “3 ■'( 

^ R. 

, PS . 

t 

^ i ^ y 


■ (g 

M. 51 (Boghcha-kol). 




IIS n 

olio oflo 


/> .a — 


OS 


w// ' n 

M. 52 (Maiasli). 


n ^ 


oe 


jS °D° 


IS 


* -ov ^ ‘‘a ^ 1 f i A R f , 

HOOD ^ ^ § tnf Kk <!!> ^ ^ M W^DOiklh i 
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It is quite evident that these phrases, taken from 
inscriptions at various places, and probably of different 
dates, must liave some very general meaning. I can only 
imagine that thej’ are to be analysed as follows : — 

The inscriptions usually begin with a head (or entire 
figure) with the hand pointing to the mouth. Then 

follows the group oQo JO CD which Saj’ce reads ame or 

ami and translates “I (am)”. It will be shown presently 
that COCO is probably m. Now the longer Arzawa letter 
begins with the Semitic loan-word zimma, and, as the 
hand pointing to the mouth suggests speaking, it seems 
likely th*t this group is to be so read. Therefore, 
provisional Ij' let 

00 CO = in. 
ojjo ='?/,'! 

I probably. 

Then follows usually a name, indicated by the top stroke. 
Then follow certain groups which must be titles or 
descriptions. These usually end in (or its equivalent), 
which -Sayce has rightly identified as s, and has con- 
jectured to be the termination of the nominative case. 
In Delitzsch s is a common ending of nouns. 

After the titles follows the sign of a hand, marked with 
OS above and below it. It is therefore presumably an 
ideogram. It can hardly be another title, .since its phon. 
comp, is not a but (g. It occurs only in this position, or 
in similar contexts. I can think of nothing but a verb 
which would suit- all the places, and, in fact, a verb is 
wanted at this point. If the first word is umma, the 
verb must be in the 1st person singular, and the meaning- 
must be “ I erected, or dedicated ”, or something similar. 
Note that the hand is turned down in careful inscriptions, 
in the act of giving or placing ? 
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The verb is followed by ^ or /<?/ oQo I 

This might, of course, be taken as part of the same vrord 
as the ideogram (a participle ?), but as the main part of 
the word is represented by the ideogram this addition 
would make a very long word. Moreover, the ideogram' 
is found sometimes without tliis addition. It is therefore 
probably a .separate word, although it is never marked 


with 0®. In the great inscr. at Careheniish (A. 7) 


(with additions) is used before the name attached to each 
of the separate figures, where it can only mean tins (is). 
Then o[]o must be a strengthening demonstrative. 
Thus the normal type of the introductory formula would 
be something like : “ Says X priest king sou of Y king, 
I dedicated this . . .” 

If we have rightly guessed the general sense it will be 
worth while to examine the particular beginnings in more 
detail. 

M. 2. Tlie name is indicated by the top stroke. The 
two signs are perhaps the same as in the name of 
Carchemish (M. 9), therefore k or g, but this is not certain. 
If so, I do not know of any name that they would fit. 

The sign is perhaps Avrongly copied. It should be 

phonetic, and therefore one of the commoner signs. It 
occurs again in line 4, but is not common. It may be 
a local form. The next group is marked with oe. Sayce 


has suggested that is a priestly apron and the 

id. for “priest ”. In an unpublished in.scr. at Carchemish 
it is used after a name under a figure evidently repre- 
senting a priest. The phon. comp, is In M. 32 and 

elsewhere it is (g In the inscr. from Ordek-burnn 

in Aramaic characters, but probably in a Hittite language, 
is a title which seems to mean “ priest ” (perhaps the 
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original of |nD ; cf. Kavetv in a Greek inscr. from Lydia 
in the sense of “ priestess ”). Hence tentatively 
€ = ')l 

liDil<5, = (g = 

The next group, oflo as it is not marked with Og, 

might be regarded as part of the same word. But the 
use of eg is very irregular; the sign would seem to 

mark the end of the word j words are 

used elsewhere separately. If they are closely allied in 
meaning they may have been regarded as forming a sort 
of compound “ piiest devotee ” or even “ priest-king ”. 
Elsewhere the word is written oUo (g but (g is not 
used in this inscr. Hence probably 

= (g =OT. 

The next title occurs in several insers. For the first 
character we have (2) M. 21 and ^ in M. 52. The 

same word, however, is found as the name of a town, 
e.g. in M. 21®’ ®. preceded by “god of.” What com- 
bination of letters is there which will fit both uses ? 
There is a Hittite title ]cata{s) found in Egyptian, and there 
is a town Kadesh closely connected with Hittite history. 
Here the final s is formative, in the name of the town it is 
radical. The word then means “ official ”, “ governor ”, or 
something similar. Hence 

€1. -=(2) = ^ or L 

= < or cZ (t or d). 

The succeeding words are not part of the ordinary formula. 
The verbal id. has the phon. comp. which is elsewhere 
(g. The whole may be translated “(Thus) says KxK8(?), 
priest, devotee, governor ... I set up . . .” 

M. 3 B. According to analogy the group after “ savs ” 
ought to be a name. (The top stroke is not used in the 
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Hamath inscrs., according to the copies.) Then the 
following group might be “ Hamathite ”, as has been 
suggested. But this would be impossible in M. 6, where 
the word after “ says” must be a name, for the text could 
not begin “says the Hamathite the mighty”. Further, 

if it were “ Hamathite ” (H-m-t-n-s) the would be t 
or th. But in M. 21- it represents the h in Markasu, the 
Assyrian name of Marash. I therefore take this group as 
a proper name. The values of the hrst twb signs are 
not ascertained. Then 51] 00 lOt niust be a title, 

standing irregularly before the name. The first sign is 
unusual. If it is an id. it ought to be it is 

very close to the edge of the stone, perhaps the upper Q|]u 
has been broken off. An id. would be natural in a title, 
but less so in a name, except in some well-known god’s 
name. The sign a=o is found several times over a head 
wearing a (priest’s ?) cap, where Sayce suggests that it 
means “ high( -priest) ”. 

The verbal id. as before, with the usual phon. comp. (g. 

Whether the language has cases, as apparently CH., 
or not, here has no accusative termination, and 

is apparently always indeclinable. 

Translate “(Thus) says the prince (or similar title) 
X-Y-k-l-s, I set up this . . .” [The value of will be 
discussed later.] 

M. 4 A and B. Beginning as before. Then a group 
which must mean something like “statue” or “memorial”. 
The sign corresponds to the ram’s head in JI. 6, and 
is no doubt, as Thompson has pointed out, merely a linear 
form of it. The termination may be that of the accusa- 
tive, which in CH. ends in n. Then follow the ideo- 
grams for king and city. Translate : “ (Thus) says the 
prince X-Y-k-l-s, I set up this memorial of the king of the 
city . . .” 
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M. 6. The same name, in which I have restored 
from the previous inscrs. The title, elsewhere often 
^ fcG (case form ?), i.e. id. with phon. comp., must 

mean something like “ mighty ” or “ ruler Note that 
this common id. is not marked as such. 

The sign after the verb must be the equivalent of , 
but unfortunately it is lost and its form is unknown. 
This very common sign is not 'found at Hamath. Is it 
represented by which is common at Hamath and 

nowhere else ? (This was the opinion of W. Scott, 
expressed in a paper read to the Oxford Philological 
Society some years ago. He considered them both to be 
debased forms of the calf’s head.) If so, the central line 
may be meant to mark the name instead of the top 
stroke. Translate; “ (Thus) says X-Y-k-l-s the governor, 
I set up this memorial of the king of the city , . .” 

M. 7. Apparently a very late inscr. The name and 

title are lost. After the verb, ojo ^ ^ for /i<!( ^ ^ 

is either a mistake (in the copy or the original) or a late 
form. Note 

^ = ^=s- 

The text is inscribed on the lower fragment of a statue. 
It is probable therefore that the next group of signs 
means “statue”. It should be in the accusative, like 
p eg ojo C in 51- 4 and 6, and have the same termina- 
tion. Therefore probably ^ = (g. 

The next group is s-x-k-x. The second sign I believe 
to be a linear form of the ass’s head, which will be shown 
below to have the value r. The seems from other 
places to be some sort of s. Hence s-r-k-s. In Delitzscii 
there is a word sarkus = asaredum = “ loremost ” , “most 
high ”, which would be suitable here. It would then be 
an epithet of the next word which begins with the 
id. of god. The same word occurs in M. 33 and 51, 
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differently written, applied to a man. Translate; “ (Thus) 
says ... I set up this statue of the great (god) . . .” 

51. 9. I have restored the name from the newly 
published inscrs. (A. 11) from Carchemish. The first 
sign = (see on the next word). If the second sign is 
t( u ), as Sayce makes it, we might compare KaBovia'; in 
Suidas, and Katova in the recently published Lydian 
inscrs., or the Cassite name Gaddas, but see below 
on M. 33. 

The next group is no doubt rightly accepted by Sayce 
as the name of Carchemish, for it must be a place-name, 
and occurs frequently in the inscrs. of Jerabis and 
not elsewhere. Hence 

1^ =Jcar or gar. 

=Jc org. 


The addition ^ must be an adjectival (gentilic) or 
genitive termination. The sign is rare outside this 

® ® litpSyw 

name, and is therefore not likely to be a letter or simple 
syllable. Its value kar is however confirmed by the only 
other name in which it occurs (and that several times), 

viz. gg) 1^^ ^ ® in 51. 1 (Babylon) and elsewhere, 
Avhich I take to be “ the god of Kardunias ”, the Cassite 
name of Babylon. Hence 

'^ = d. 

0 =n. 

Then follows the id. of “king”. The s under it is its 
phon. comp, of the nominative case. It does not belong 
to the previous word. Then the double sign for “ king ”, 
followed by a sign [JJ with the phon. comp. s. I thought 
at first this must be the plural, and the whole title was 
“ king of kings ”, but this w^ould not suit all the passages. 
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same as c3? (in Carchemisli, etc.), as it points in the 
opposite direction. Hence 

Then the reading Hamatli in M. 3, 4, 6, is impossible. 

Translate ; “ (Tlyjs) says Sanda-x-p the governor, 
priest, devotee, warrior (? ?), king of the city, son of 
X-l-s, I set up this . . 

M. 31 is irregular in omitting cjjo DflCJ f|- 

The first two groups must be names, which can only be 
taken as “ X son of Y ”. If (JO is San(da), as Sayce 
suggests, ^ = d will be its phon. comp. 

The second name must be in a genitive or patronymic 
case, so that the construction is the same as in 
Etruscan, or in the Greek Xa)«paT7j? Sco(f)povla-Kov. As to 

the value of the sign if f) ~ °11° ~ 

common sign ^ (apparently vocalic) is likely to be the 

remaining vowel i. Then what is the value of the two 
strokes at the bottom ? I venture with some hesitation 
to make the following suggestion : in careful inscrs. the 
sign IfOOQ is written in two parts as though it were 
a double or strengthened form of flO. In Babylonian 
there is a close affinity between the sounds iv and m, and 
perhaps the two strokes here have the sound of w. In 
Delitzsch the combination uw is frequent. If, then, ^ 
has the value du, or is d with an affinity for ii, we should 
have here such a combination as might be expected. The 
same explanation ought then to apply to H. Hence 



I = uxi ? 


This is, of course, not yet proved. 

The sign ^ is very puzzling. If this name is the 
same as tlie first name in M. 32, and if that is rigidly 
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explained, cP (and the ram’s liead) may be I, but it is 
not certain. 

The flamboyant sign following the name I for a long 
time identified with the on the seal of Tarkondemos, 

where it has the value and may be the id. of son ; 

cf. Lycian tedciemii = son. But the sign occurs frequently, 
and the meaning son does not always seem suitable. It 
has a phon. comp. [IQIjb and Saj’ce has cited elsewhere 
a word ani>ni^= kinr/. It may be that, or some similar 
title. 

The verb is, as usual, in the 1st person. 

Translate ; “ (I) San-d-u-a-s, (son) of San-d(u)-wi-l(u), 
the king(?), set up^his . . .” 

M. 32 is unusual in having two signs before says, 
which I do not understand. The group after says must 
be the name, and is probably to be read San-d(fl)-wi-](u), 
the nominative of the second name in M. 31. (As 
mentioned on M. 21, two signs standing under one sign 
are to be read in reverse order.) The value =i is not 
a.scertained, but the conjecture is based on the following- 
grounds : the name is a compound of Sanda (if Sayce is 
right as to CJU), the second element being very short. 
I suggest that it is compounded with the Semitic die and 
means “ Sanda is god ”, like etc. In the Ordek- 

burnu inscr. we have and I think there is 

evidence that the Semitic word is also found in these 
hieroglyphic texts. We frecjuently find the group 

® C for a long time I took to be “ god of Ni ” 

(the city). But it is so common that this seems unlikely, 
and it is never (?) found in a series witli other gods 
(e.g. “god of Kardunias, god of Kadesh, god of Ni”). 
Moreover, a Q is sometimes added (e.g. M. 21^). Taking 
the signs in the order ® fl I cannot help thinking 

that the id. has the value of the Semitic iln, and 
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that, with the phon. comp, a-n-i or n-i, it is to be read 
ildni, “the gods.” If this is accepted, we may go 

a step farther: in M. 9*’^ we have the phrase JO [3 

^ f il ^ ® 

“ of Carchemish king, high-priest of the gods of the three 
cities ”, where I take = '^ = J to stand ideographically 
for ihi, and to be phon. comp, of the plural. But %j^ 
in this passage is n, and perhaps is the linear form 
of both. For these reasons I read this name as Sand(u)- 
'wil(u). 

The next sign, a head with a- feather (?), corresponds to 
^ in M. 31, and is likely to mean “\ing” or“ prince”. 

Its phon. comp, is s, the nominative ending. 

The next sign is marked as a new word. It can hardly 
be a prefix to the succeeding group, which is well known. 
I suggest that it mav be the word for “ and ”. It seems 
to be so u.sed also in M. 2. After “priest” is a name -which 
appears to be the genitive of the first name in M. 31. 
The sign jjj I take to be a ligature for n II = an. In 

M. 31 Sanduwilu makes its genitive (or patronymic) case 
ill a simple S, but Sanduas, having a vowel-stem, takes an 
n before the s of the genitive [Sanduanis). 

Thus the names here and in M. 31 are in reverse order, 
and since M. 32 seems to be later than M. 31, Sanduwilu 
here is probably the son of Sanduas in M. 31 and grandson 
of Sanduwilu. 

In ^ ^ the rule about the order of sign.s is not 
followed. 

The next group is a common word, whicli must mean 
“ monument ” or something similar. The is Messer- 
schmidt’s restoration (cf. M. 34-), but as ^ does not 
appear elsewhere in this long inscr. the broken sic^n is 
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more probably f) > ■ ^Ilo °I!° D V (accusative ?) in 

1. 2. The termination would express the article, 

which is not used after f If the copy is to be 

trusted, is the same as <Q and = f'-’ or 17- 

In ^ ts!j the last sign is no doubt as often 
elsewhere, and the word means “in the city”, i.e. id. of 
city + phon. comp, of the locative case + the 
article. 

Translate: says Sanduwilu, prince and (?) priest, 

(son) of Sanduas, I set up this memorial in the city . . .” 

M. 33. The beginning differs from that of the other 
insci’S. The first word is “ memorial ” as in M. 32, but 
without the p (and so usually). It cannot possibly be 
a proper name. 

The next group is taken by Sayce as a derived form of 
Tyana ( = Bor). This is very attractive, but it would be 
impossible to begin an inscr. with “ memorial of the 
Tyanian, king of the city”. It must be a personal name, 
and the small stroke at the top is' meant to indicate this. 
The following suggestion is put forward with great 
hesitation. If is 7 (see M. 32) the name is 
X-u-t-u-n-S. Taking the first sign to be this might 
be the native form of the name which the Greeks later 
made into 'A-7ro\\a>pio<;, (The pedigree of Apollonius 
of Tyana was distinguished.) Cf. the name Polanida in 
a Lycian bilingual, where the Greek has ll7ro\\a)i'i8??9. 
Then / n =p, which requires corroboration. The 
difficulty is that our copies seem to confuse various 
characters similar to this , <33 , c33’ , grin? : and /L ti V 
and they need to be disentangled. Probably it is the 
same chai’acter as in M. 4 A, B, and 6, and <? dj o/[o (g 
= alimn. 

h teO ^ o" ^I' 

After “ priest ” is a w'ord which has already been 
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mentioned on M. 7. If the sign ^5 is a linear form of ^ 

(which does not occur in this inscr. nor in 7, nor in M. 51 ), 

the word can hardly be anything but iarl'as = “ highest 

“ chief ” (Delitzsch sarkus). The sign ^ might then be 

taken simply as s, though not as a short form of which 

occurs in the same inscrs. But it is probably more than 
this. It occurs (with the feather added) in M. 32 and 
elsewhere, evidently as a title. If it has the value mr, 
the title in M. 32 would be the Semitic sarru with the 

Hittite termination s, and here the ^ is added as a phon. 
comp. Hence 

^ = kir. 

g = r. 

Probably it is used here in close connexion with 
“ priest ”, meaning a higher priestly rank than ^ 
o[Io C 

The word following is broken. 

After “ this ” is a word which in varying forms is 
common. It must mean something like “ monument ” or 
“ statue 

Translate : “ Memorial of P-u-l-u-n-s (?), king of {or in) 
the city, high-priest ... I set up this statue . . .” 

M. 51. “Says” is represented by the head with 
W II only. 

The name following will be Huldas if <[]^ was rightly 
identihed as hul. 

The titles are much broken, but sarkas is clear. 
Translate; “ (Thus) says Huldas (?) . . . high (priest?) 
... I set up this . . 

M. 52. The name is the same as in M. 21, but the 
reading of it is not ascertained. 
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The titles are the same, with instructive differences of 
writing. Thus (2) = ^, <9 = <3> (so to he 

restored), (g = 

After ‘‘city” is the group which I identify as Markas(u), 
the cuneiform name of Marash. It occurs also in M. 21-, 
but with for and without []. As the values of 

fiv’e out of the seven signs are already known there 
cannot be much doubt about thh name. Whal; precise 
kind of guttural or k is represented by 
is uncertain. The final s is the Hittite termination of 
the nominative (or genitive ?). The value = m is 

corroborated by Carchemish inscr. A, 6®, where 

mean “king of the 

Mysians(?) and king of the Moschians”. Hence ’ 


= m. 

= /„• or k. 

cT-^- 

It is strange that the title “priest”, etc., is repeated. Or 
is Murkass realh^ a genitive, and should we translate 
“ priest of Marash ” ? If so, Kadawas will have to be 
taken, not as “officer”, but as genitive of Kadesh, 
“ priest of Kadesh,” here and elsewhere. 

After the verb the demonstrative is written with the 

calf’s head instead of the conventionalized linear form 
of it (so W. Scott). The o[Io is lost. ^ is written 

for the usual ^ 

Translate ; “ (Thus) says Sanda-x-p the governor. 
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priest devotee, warrior (?), king of the city of Murkas, 
priest devotee, I set up this . . 

One other text may be further considered here, as it 
has been quoted above on M. 21. 

il. 46 is a late inscr. at Karaburna, in S. Cappadocia, 
where it was found by J. G. C. Anderson in 1900. It 
deals apparently with the family history of persons with 
very similar names. The first word is the same as in 
M. 34, meaning no dodbt “ this (is) ” or “ I am ”. The 
next group, which occurs also in M. 3’ 4’, is a gentilic 
form in followed by the id. of “ ruler ”. After some 

1 

... I suggest 
that the character n , which occurs only in this inscr., is 
n, and that the name is SvewecrK, the Cilician dynastic 
name. 'The lost sign, if there was one, was (| as in 1. 2, 
though it is not certain whether the order is' 8-iva-n-s or 
S-n-wa-§. Then. follows the id. for “king”, with phon. 
comp. ^ of the nominative. Then the genitive 

S-n-s-b-u-n-wa-s, followed by the rabbit (as in M. 21i’ ®), 
the id. of “ son ”, with phon. comp. ^ <3 = 

fi ^ n ^ 21'- Hence 

The character ^ is transliterated h (or p) for 
reasons to be given in a future article, in which I hope 
also to justify the following translations : 

“ I am the ruler of Kinza, lord of three cities, S-wa-n-s 
the king, son of S-n-s-b-u, prince of Kinza, S-l-s-u-r-d 
S-1- ...” 

Then follows the id. with phon. comp, ojjo and the 


R ii fi 


further characters, there follows 
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possessive suffix -mas = “niy”. As the name S-n-s-b-u 
follows, the id. can only mean “ father The o[]o is 
repeated perhaps by mistake. The fj is for Q. 

Translate ; "... My father 8-n-s-b-u, the king, (was 
son of) S-wa-n-s . . . (who was son of) S-wa-n-s-b-u the 
king, king of X ... by the grace (?) of the god . . . and 
the father of S-n-s-b-u was S-wa-n-(s), the king, . . . 
(who was son of) S-wa-n-b-u, king of X ... by the 
grace (?) of the god . . .” 

Thus the founder of the dynasty was Swanebu, king of 
X . . . , and his grandson Swanesbu united the kingdoms 
of X.. . . and Kinza, the region of Hamatli. 


To sum up the results. The general meaning of the 
introductory formula is fairly clear. It turns on the id. 
which I take as a verb, though it is quite possible that 
the characters which I take as the demonstrative pronoun 
may really be part of the verbal form. 

The values of a certain number of signs are fairly well 
established (see list below), but I have for the present 
avoided the question whether the system of writing is 
syllabic, like the Cypriote {la, li, Iti), or alphabetic, like 
most Semitic writing, i.e. a debased or simplified syllabaiy 
in which each character may have any vowel implied 
with it, e.g. l~la or li or lu. The number of common 
cliaracters is small — about thirty — of which some are not 
found in particular inscrs. As several of these common 
signs have similar values (e.g. the various forms of s and 
n), the syllabary, if it is such, must be small, and perhaps, 
like the Cypriote, did not distinguish between tenues, 
inediiB, and aspirates. But it is necessary to identify 
more signs and to know the nature of the language before 
this point can be decided. The less common and rare 
characters are mostly ideographic, though some at any 
rate are also used as closed syllables. 
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Grammatical forms found are : 

-8 as termination of the nominative. 

-11 as termination of the accusative. 

or c=on for the locative or oblique ease. 

^ for the gentilic adjective or case. 

|| perhaps for the genitive case. 

(g ^ for the pati'onymic genitive. 

•) for ffro genitive case. 

(or^) for the article or demonstrative affix. 

COSD n ^ SSOfl nV ) affix of the 1st personal pronoun, 
= “ my ”. 

(g termination of the 1st person singular past (?) tense of 
the verb. 

The following is a list of the signs discussed ; — 

Values ascertained 
fcO = cZ (or t ?). 

^ = d. 

00 00 = '”*' and SflOOc^- 

^ = m. 

^ = n, not at Babylon. 

0 = -n (also /c) and 0^ . 

= Jc (or g) and ■ 

C3 = k (? same as foregoing) and <d}-. 

(2) = /c (or k). 

^ = k (or k) and 

= k (or k, or Arabic j ?). 

= k (or k). ^ 

{/=?• and 
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= s, not at Babylon (?) and 
= A, not at Bulgai-maden ( ? ). 

' ^4 =.s, not at Babylon, and 

Eh = ’i-'- 
^ or =«/»• and 

1^^ = kar (or [jur). 

(31) id. of god; witli plion. comp. Q ^ =ilnni. 
id. of priest ; with phou comp. (S , etc. 

^ id. of prince, lord; with phon. comp. |^ = .sh?’)’Us. 

^ id. of king. 

^ id. of city. 

^ id. of father; with phon. comp. oj]o- 

id. of son, and (short form of the rabbit) 

with phon. comp. Q f) 
id. of three ; with phon. comp. o|]o 0. 

^- ■-1 id. of placing. 


id. of ruler. 


Values probarle 


fl or f] =H and f)'. 

{{= UHi, or ya ? (at Hamath only once). 



= n ? (only at Karaburna). 
y =n and ^ (also = “ and ’’). 








MISCELL A NEC US COM M I TC A T IONS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

Professor Macdouell has expi-essed the opinion (JRAS., 
1916, pp. 125-130) that 

1. The representation of (Hindu) gods with four arms 
began in the period 50-100 A.C. 

2. The purpose of the innovation was the practical one 
of supplying a means of displaying the symbols without 
which the gods' could not be adequately identified when 
represented by themselves apart from the adjunct of 
a vdhana. 

The thesis is too important to be criticized in tlie limits 
of a short paper. All that could be done liere is to place 
before scholars some considerations which seem to render 
it difficult to accept the views of the learned writer, 

1. Professor Macdouell asserts that “ literary evidence 
indicates that regular images of gods were not made till 
the latest Vedic period This statement cannot be 
accepted without hesitation. How ai’e we to explain such 
expressions as Indrdgnl sumhhatd iiarah (RV. i, 21. 3) ? 
Sayana takes the passage to refer to images of Indra and 
Agni. He explains the word sumhhatd by ndndvidhair 
alankdraih sdhhitau kiiruta. It is quite possible that 
the scholiast may have projected into the Vedic age the 
ideas and institutions with which he was familiar in his 
own time. But his interpretation cannot for that reason 
be dismissed without due consideration, especially where 
no better explanation is available as an alternative. 
Anotber passage of the same kind is sdnnyam siisirdm iva 
(RV. viii, 69. 12). 

Professor Macdonell could hai'dly have based his state- 
ment on the fact that the silpusdstras are of a late age. 
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The basic principles of a system are always much earlier 
than the system itself. 

2. He holds that “the individuality of the Vedic gods 
being vaguely conceived was differentiated either by the 
species of animal drawing their cars or by the distinc- 
tive weapons held in their hands Elsewhere he has 
been more guarded in his statement, for he qualifies 
“ differentiated ” by “ mainly The exceptions are both 
important and numerous : Indra is susipra and harisipra 
(RV. i, 9. 3 and vi, 29. 6) ; Rudra is Icapardin 
(RV. i, 114. 1) and tryambaJca (RV. vii, 59. 12); Vaj’u is 
darsata {TiY . i, 2. 1); the Asvins are ndsatyas (RV. viii, 
5. 23); and Varuna is spoken of as hibhrad drdp>im 
hiranyayam (RV. i, 25. 13). 

3. Where deities are not represented with more than 
one head and two arms it is because “ their identity is 
sufficiently established by the animals with which they 
are associated’’. “Thus Indra is recognized by his 
elephant ; Suiya by the seven steeds of his car . '. . and 
Laksmi by the two elephants between which she is 
seated on a lotus.” The characteristic mark of Indra or 
Sakka is his weapon wym and not the elephant, both in 
Hinduism and in Buddhism. Surya’s seven steeds are 
not found in the images. I would merely refer Professor 
Macdonell to Gangoli’s South Indian Bronzes, plates 24 
and 25, and to the extracts from the Kasyaplya quoted 
in them. The Laksmi referred to by the scholar is 
Gaja-laksmi, only one of the forms of the goddess. We 

have several forms of Laksmi in iconogi'aphy 

Vira-laksmi, Vijaya-laksmi, Dhana-laksmi, etc., besides 
Gaja-laksmi. The mark of the goddess is in every case 
the lotus in her hand, f Gauri and Parvati have no 
animals associated with them, but have only two hands. 
The ancient image of Ardhanarisvara has only two hands, 
but has no vdhana. 

4. It is asserted that from the eighth century onwards 
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Visnu appears with eight arms, Siva Avith eight and 
later sixteen arms, and that Skanda appears in the later 
sculpture Avith twelve arms. But there are images Avith 
eight hands earlier than the eighth century ; for instance, 
of Trivikrama at Badami, which belongs to the sixth 
century. So also Varahamihira describes a Yisnu image 
as one of eight, six, four, or even tA\m hands. This shows 
that images Avith more than four arms Avere known as 
early as 600 A.C. at the latest. Again, there are several 
sculptures of an admittedly later age AAdiere the image 
has only tAvo hands and is even Avithout the usual vdhana. 
I may cite as an instance the image of Subtahmanya in 
the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore. The multiplicity of 
hands has a significance of its OAAm not noticed by Professor 
Macdonell. In the sculptures of Ellora, for instance, 
Durga has eight hands, Parvati four, and tSri (Laksmi) 
only two. The last-mentioned goddess is described Avith 
only tAAm hands in Hemadri’s Vratahhanda, Avhich belongs 
to the thirteenth century a.c. 

5. Professor Macdonell says that “ in the course of 
time the number of arms and heads came to be increased 
in Hindu iconography ”. This statement cannot be proved 
from a chronological arrangement of the Indian sculptures 
and is distinctly contrary to the data of the Puranas. The 
images of Trivikrama have eight hands at Mahabalipuram 
and at Badami, but the later ones of Rajim (Central 
Provinces) and Nuggehalli have only four hands. The 
Vinayaka images of modern times have only two hands, 
Avhile the ancient ones of Pattisvaram and Nagapatnam 
(Tanjore district) have four. The Ganesa Purana 
represents Ganesa Avith eight hands in the Krta age, six 
in the Treta, four in the Dvapara, and two in the Kali. 
The number and disposition of the hands are certainly 
not actuated by the purpose contemplated by Professor 
Macdonell, A’iz. distinctiveness. For the same Purana 
says that Ganesa had as his vdhana the lion in the Krta, 
jRAs. 1917. .S8 
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the peacock in the Tieta, and the rat in the Kali. This 
information is found also in the Siih’anitisdra. Similarly, 
Siuya is described in the Surydpanii^ad as having- 
four arms, but he has two arms in iconography. The 
SCtryopanimd may be later than the ninth century. 
It has not been commented on by Saiikaracarya. But 
the bronze image of Surya in Tanjore is found in a rare 
temple dedicated to the Sun-god. This temple bears an 
inscription of Kulottuhga Chola I (11th cent.). The 
point of interest is that the two hands of Shrya in both 
the image and the Upanisad hold only lotuses and no 
weapons. The other two hands in the Upanisad are 
described as in the abhaya and varada poses. The 
opinion, therefore, that the additional arms were introduced 
to wield the characteristic weapons is not substantiated 
by these instances. 

6. I do not know to what date Professor 31acdonell 
would ascribe the Bharjavad-rjita. If lie agrees that it 
is anterior to the first century a.C. I need onlj'- mention 
here that \ asudeva in the Gltd has four hands wielding 
the caJcra and apparently also the gada and the hnkhu. 

7. No one can deny that the ancient stone images of 
A.nantasayana at Trivandrum, Baiiganatha at Srirangam, 
Bhogasayana of Deogarh, Pralaya Varaha at Maha- 
balipuram, and Govindaraja at Chidambaram are imao-es 
ot V isnu resting on the characteristic vdhana, viz. the 
serpent Adisesa, who symbolizes Time. Yet there are 
four hands in these images. Here, at any rate, the 
additional hands were not introduced for the sake of 
distinctiveness as Professor Macdonell would have us 
believe. 

8. Professor Macdonell thinks that such expressions as 
visuatdbdhu and visvatomukka suggested the represen- 
tation of Brahma with four heads and four arms, and 
that as the Rigveda contained no suggestion of many 
lieads in the case of the other two leading gods, Visnu 
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and Siva, neither of them tvas repre.sented tvitli more than 
one head. I wonder if visvatomuJcha and visvafdbdhu 
have any more meaning than saJiasrusirsd: and 
sa]iasraj)dd in the PurnisasiiJcta. Do these expressions 
refer to the multiplication of heads, hands, or feet ? 
Again, does the Teda contain no suggestion of the same 
kind regarding Siva ? If not in the Rigveda, at least 
in the Yajurveda Samhita we find Rudra spoken of as 
sahusruksa and identified with Agni — Riidro vd esa 
])<id agnih (v, 4. 3) — and the Brahmana has a story how 
Agni" came to be Rudra. Both in the Rigveda and in 
the Yajurveda, Agni has three or two heads and seven 
hands. In the dgamas Siva is pancavaktra. In the 
Skandapurana we have the prayer: vcddrurp sudd 
rnkpdu iK'.ncavaktmh (Brahmottarakhanda, chap. xii). 
In one of the stotras attributed to Saiikariicarya we rind 
sadanandam Ide prahhiim pancavaktram. It is not true, 
therefore, that “ Siva never aj^pears eitlier in literature 
or sculpture witli more than one head 

9. The archaic episode of Nala where the gods appear 
with definite normal human figures is contrasted by 
Professor Macdonell with the other parts of the Epics and 
Piu’anas where tlie. deities appear with four arms. His 
explanation is that the latter works are later, in their 
present form at least. But it has alwav's been recognized 
that gods and even usuras could assume the normal form 
whenever they chose (jcdmarapinuh). In the Malidhkarata 
episode of Nala the gods appear in the guise of Nala in 
order to woo Damayanti, and how else could they appear 
than in the ordinary human form without being dis- 
covered ? The very fact that the poet makes the gods 
appear like human beings seems to show that their normal 
form was superhuman. Similarly in the Rdmdyana 
Ravana gives up his ten-headed form in order to delude 
Sita into thinking that he was a Sannvasi. This con- 
ception of the superhuman form as being alterable at 
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pleasure only lends ■\veiglifc to the view that the whole 
thing is symbolical. 

Professor Macdonell refutes the assumption that the 
conception of the gods possessing many arms was simply 
intended to symbolize the superhuman strength of the 
divine powers. But his own new theory raises more 
difficulties than it meets and leaves numerous instances 
of the superhuman appearances in literature and art — 
such as multiplicit}'^ of eyes, heads, etc. — altogether 
unaccounted for. The symbolism of Indian art is a wide 
and difficult subject, and we need not be offended with 
Western scholars whose views of art may be based on the 
Greek ideal, if they regard as “monstrosities” those 
features of Indian art which even modern Indians are but 
slowly learning to understand. I stop here, as I shall be 
giving my views in extenso with a thorough exploration 
of detail as far as in me may lie, in my forthcoming work 
on Indian IconologjL 

S. V. Venkateswaea. 

Kumbakoxah College. 

October 26. 1916. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

The preceding paper appears in response to the 
abstract which was published in this Journal last year, 
and in which I invited criticisms of my conclusions. It 
will be simplest to go over the points the writer raises in 
the order in which they are made. 

1. Two passages are quoted as possibly invalidating 
my statement that images of the gods did not exist in the 
period of the Rigreda. As to the first (I?F. i, 21. 21), the 
argument depends on the interpretation of the verb 
sumhh, which in the active means to “ adorn ”. Thus 
in RV. viii, 44. 26 : Agnim himbhami mdnmahhih, 
“I adorn Agni with hymns” (Sayana : mananiyaih 
stotraih sobhayanni, “ I decorate with estimable praises ”) ; 
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RV. V, 22. 4 : tam tva stoma ir vardhanty Atrayo, 
girbhih himbhanty AtruyaJi, “so the Atris exalt thee 
with praises, the Atris adorn thee with songs ” (Sayana : 
stotrair vardhayanti, glrhhir alamkurvanti). The hymn 
from which Professor Venkateswara quotes begins by 
invoking Indra and Agni to come to the sacrifice, to receive 
praise, and to drink the Soma offering. The stanza in 
question continues: td yapiesu i^rci samsata, Indrdgni 
siimbhatd, narah, td gdyatresu gCiyata, “these two praise 
forth at sacrifices, adorn Indra and Agni, 0 men, to these 
two sing in Ga 3 ’'atri measures.” As siimhhata here comes 
between two verbs meaning “ to praise ”, there can be no 
doubt tliat “ with praises ” must be supplied. It would be 
extremely far-fetched to make this word to mean “ adorn 
them (i.e. their images) with ornaments ”. Even Sayana 
cannot be supposed to intend this interpretation. He 
paraphrases sumhhata by sobhitau karuta, “ make them 
adorned,” adding ndndvidliair alamlcdraih, “with various 
ornaments,” which is parallel to his explanation glrhhir 
alamkurvanti quoted above. 

The second passage occurs in a hymn (viii, 69) 
addressed to Indra, whose powers of drinking Soma are 
frequently dwelt upon in the RV. The rendering of 
stanza 11 here is: “Indra has drunk, Agni has drunk; 
all the gods have been exhilarated ; let Varuna abide 
here ; to him the waters have called aloud, as cows that 
have jmung to their calves.” Then follows the stanza in 
question (12): “Thou, O Varuna, art a good god, into 
whose palate (kakudam) the seven rivers flow as into 
a hollow {susirdm) pipe (surfnydm).” This is quite 
a natural parallel to the drinking powers of Indra, who 
is elsewhere said to consume three lakes of Soma ; and 
of Varuna, as ruler of the waters, it is said (v, 85, 6) that 
by his occult power (mdyd) “the rivers swiftly pouring 
into the ocean do not fill it with water ”. In the present 
passage Sayana himself interprets kakudam bj^ tdlum 
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("palate’) as equivalent to “ocean” {samudrakhi/uin). 

I cannot here see any possible reference to images. 
Perhaps Professor Venkiiteswara relie.s on some special 
meanings attributed to the two words {sitrmi and sufira) 
in the simile.^ Both these words occur in this passage 
only and consequently have a somewhat doubtful sense. 
But words with a conjectural meaning must not be used 
in order to prove a tlieory of far-reaching importance. 

Professor Yenkateswara righth' surmises that my view 
as to the non-existence of images in the early Vedic 
period is not founded on the lateness of the Silpasdstras. 
I may add that I do not believe that even the basic 
principles of those works could possibly go back to a time 
anterior to the Sutra period. 

2. The writer, I think, misunderstands my real meaning, 
probably beeau.se he knows only my abstract, in which 
general statements have to be made without the qualifica- 
tions and explanations accompanying them in the original 
article. Thus in the latter I say (p. 159) : “ The outward 
shape of the gods in the RV. thus shows a lack of 
definiteness and individuality, and references to their 
form tend to differentiate their personality bj- the 
weapons they hold in their hand.s, or the animals that 
draw their cars, as tokens of identity.” In referring 
(ibid.) to RV. viii, 29, where an attempt is made to 
individualize several gods without mentioning their 
names, I point out that predominant activities (such as 
the three strides of Yisnu) are used for this purpose as 
well as distinctive weapons. 

There are of course various epithets which are applied 
in the hymns to one god more than another, or even to 
one god exclusively, as is fully shown in mv Vedic 
Mythology. But those quoted by Professor Yenkateswara 

> I have heard of, though not seen, a contrivance used in India at the 
present day, by which water is made to drip from a pot throuoh a brass 
pipe on to the top of a Uiirja (which is a symbol, not an )mao-e)° Can lie 
have meant this ? ® 
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cannot be said to be fortunateh’ chosen, "nsiprci is an 
epithet of Agni, Rudra, and the Rbhus, as well as of 
Indra. Harisipra occurs only twice in the RV., both 
times, indeed, applied to Indra ; but so very rare an 
epithet as “tawny-lipped” is not distinctive, especially 
when hdri, “ tawny,” is an attribute of several gods. 
Kapard'tn describes Pusan just as often as Rudra. 
Trydmbaka is found only once in the 72 F., and even then 
is not e.vplicitly applied to Rudra. There are few 
epithets so little distinctive of an\' one deity as darkdd ; 
it applies to Vayu only once, but to Agni at least five 
times, to Usas thrice, to Mitra thrice, to Yaruna twice, 
and to Suiya twice. N'Cisatya, it is true, is peculiar to 
the Asvins, but its meaning (as going back to a pre-Yedic 
age) is obscure, and the term certainly does not suggest 
any ph 3 -sical appearance to the mind. Yaruna is onlv' 
once described as “wearing a golden mantle”; Savitr is 
also described as putting on his “ golden-coloured mantle 
and Soma is twice said to wear a mantle (drcipi). It may 
in fact be said that none of these attributes is distinctive 
in such a wav’ as to present an individualitj' to the 
imagination, or to be of use if it were intended to make 
an\" particular god recognizable in the form of an image. 

3. What I mean is that the elephant is the characteristic 
Yahana of Itidra and is quite sufficient in early sculpture 
to make him recognizable.' I have .seen such figures in 
the rock-cut temples, and have photographs of them. 
Probablj' no one knows better than I that the rajixi is 
the characteristic weapon of Indra.^ But I have been 
unable to quote any example of a figure of Indra 
distinguished by the vajra when he is not seated on his 
elephant.^ I should be grateful if Professor Yenkateswara 

^ In the p. 164, n. 4, I point out that even Indra is in 

quite modern art represented with four anas on his elephant. 

^ See my Vedic Mythology, p. 55. 

^ In a ruined temple at Deogarh (Jhansi di.strict) there is a two-armed 
figure of Indra (c. 700 A.c.) seated on his elephant Airavata and holding 
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■would give ’’Grerences to such specimens as he knows. 
In the earl y Buddhist sculptures Indra is represented as 
a king, without a vajra} The figure o£ Vajrapani, who 
holds the bolt in his left hand and is so fi’equently seen 
accompanying Buddha in the Gandhara sculptures, is not 
Indra.^ Professor Venkateswara’s statement that “ Surya’s 
seven steeds are not found in the images ” is not correct. 
Several illustrations of sculptures of the Sun-god with 
his seven horses have been published in Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s History of Fine Art in India (p. 187), in 
Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography 
(plates Ixxxviii, Ixxxix), and in the Archceological Suo'vey 
of Mayurabhanja, vol. i (plate facing p. xiv).* I myself 
have five photographs of standing figures of Surya with 
his seven horses, found in different parts of India * ; and 
a very early example of the Sun-god driving four horses 
is to be found on one of the rails at Bodh Gaya. When 
the figure became stereotyped with a large expanded 
lotus held in each of his two hands, the horses might 
easily disappear as they do in the specimens illustrated in 
Gangoli’s South Indian Bronzes and in several examples 
of which I have photographs.® 

1 referred to Gajalaksmi because that form of the 
goddess is the earliest represented iconographically, 
appearing no fewer than ten times on the gateways of 
Sanchi (c. 150 B.C.). The other forms of Laksmi I believe 

a vajra in his right hand as well ; see Gopinatha 'Ra.o’s Elements of Hindu 
Iconoijraphy, pi. xxxii, pp. 111-12. 1 possess four photographs of 

different sculptured figure.s of Indra seated on his elephant. 

* See Vincent Smith, A History of Fine. Art in India and Ceylon 
fig. li, p. 83 ; fig. 60, p. 109. 

^ Op. cit., p. 106 f. 

2 Op. cit.. p. 187 ; Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
pis. l.Kxxviii, Ixxxix ; ArchaiologicaZ Survey of ilayiirahhanja, rol. i, 
plate facing p. xix. 

* At Ellora, Patna, and Konarak. 

* One of these, found at Hazaribagh, is even a seated figure, with 

nothing to identify the god beyond the two lotuses. ” 
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to be later developments from this protota’pe with the 
elephants left out, when the figure of the goddess, seated 
on a lotus throne and holding a lotus in her hand, had 
been sufficiently conventionalized, much in the same way 
as Surya appears without his steeds. 

This type of Laksmi is constantly found on the reverse 
of Gupta coins for a period of two centuries (335-530 A.C.).^ 
In these she is represented with two arms,- generally 
seated on a lotus and with a lotus in her left hand. On 
the coins of Sasanka, king of Gauda (c. 600-625 A.c.), the 
two elephants, on a, very small scale, reappear on each side 
above the two-armed figure of Laksmi seated on a lotus 
and holding a lotus in her left hand.® As to Gauri and 
Parvati being represented with two hands even when 
they have no Vahana, I have expressly stated that wives 
of gods appear with only two arms when they are 
represented beside their spouses,^ because their identity 
is then clear. I have a photograph of a two-armed figure 
of Parvati, represented by herself and seated on a tiger as 
a Vahana,® as well as of other' goddesses identifiable by the 
Vahanas of their respective spouses.® Ardhanarisvara is 
vSO distinctive a figure that both Vahana and additional 
hands to hold symbols of identification were quite 
superfluous. 

4. When I spoke of Visnu appearing with eight arms 
from the eighth century onwards, I had no time to collect 
evidence beyond what was known to me at the moment 

* xMlan, Gataloijue, of the Coins oj the Gupta Dynasties, London, 1914. 

- In the Festschrift, p. 162, n. 2, I note that Padma-Laksnii appears 
with four arms, and p. 164, n. 7, that she is thus depicted b 3 ' modern 
Hindu artists. 

Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 147 f. 

* Perhaps this assertion ma.v require modification. 

I have two others from Bodh G.aj-a in which a two-armed Parvati is 
seated beside a four-armed Siva, with Siva's foot resting on a bull and 
Parvati's on a tiger, represented below. 

® Thus, in a photograph I have Indraiu (two-armed) is seated on an 
elephant (Cuttack district). 
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of writing. Professor Yeiikateswara’s reference to the 
eight-armed figure of Trivikrama at Bridfimi and to 
Varaharnihira’s description of an eight-armed image of 
Visnu now enables us definitely to say that eight-armed 
fio-ures occur at least as early as COO a.C. 

O *' 

He next points out that a two-armed image of 
Subrahmanya at Tanjore iias no Valiana. Having no 
kno-wledge of the details of this sculpture (though 
I probably saw it when I visited Tanjore), I am unable 
to say anything definite about it. But as it dates from 
a late period the figure is probabh' so conventionalized as 
not to require a means of identification that would liave 
been necessary in early representations of tliis deity. 

I do not know wliat particular significance Professor 
Yenkateswara attaches to the eiglit arms of Durgil and 
the four of Piirvati at Ellora, but it cannot at least have 
anything to do with tlie increase of four arms to eight, 
because that development had, as his own evidence 
sliows, alread}' been arrived at by 600 A.C. at tlie latest. 
The fact that Laksmi (pi-esumably not Gaja-laksmi) is 
two-handed at Ellora and is so described by Hemfidri 
(thirteenth centuiy) seems to me only to emphasize the 
persistence of one of the distinctive features of the 
original type of this goddess. 

5. What I mean is simply that four arms Avere 
introduced (in the second half of the first century a.c. ) 
into Hindu iconography later than two, and eight arms 
(before GOO A.C.) later than four. When the practice 
of representing gods with many arms had once been 
established, image-makers had a good deal of latitude 
in choosing the number, as is indeed shown by the 
instructions given in the technical treatises. Thus, four- 
armed or even two-armed images may belong to a later 
period than those Avith eiglit arms, not only in ditferent 
parts of India but also in the same part. 

I am uncertain what A^alue as evidence Professor 
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Veiikateswara attaches to the “ iiitormation ” supplied 
by tlie Puranas with regard to previous cosmic ages ; but 
the statement of tlie Gancsa Fiirdna that in the Kali 
(i.e. the present) age Ganesa has two Imnds is in manifest 
conflict with the existing images of Ganesa. 

W1 len so late and obscure a work as the Surya Upanisad 
states that SLir 3 ’a has four arms, that statement can 
hardlj’ be considered to have aiw value when it 
contradicts all the concrete evidence of actual images. 
As Professor Yenkateswara does not quote the words of 
the Upanisad I am uncertain whether he means to saj* 
that that work also describes the two natural hands as 
holding the lotuses, while the two added ones exhibit the 
ahha^a and varada poses. Such a statement would 
conflict with my assertion that when there are four hands 
it is the natural ones that are emplov’ed in anj' action or 
pose, while the added ones then hold the distinctive 
symbols of the deit}'. I have adduced as an argument 
in support of ni}’ theory that tlie additional arms were 
primarily introduced for the purpose of holding symbols 
of identification. This view is abundantlj- illustrated in 
Gangoh's South Indian Bronzes and in Gopinatha Rao's 
Elements. If my generalization is incorrect I • hope 
Professor Yenkateswara will bring forward earlj- instances 
to the contraiy. 

As to Surj-a holding a lotus in each of his two hands 
and not weapons, my summaiy was not meant to iniph’ 
that the symbols of identification must necesgaril^^ be 
weapons, but only something equally suitable for the 
purpose. There is in the liV. no suggestion of any 
weapon distinctive of Suiya. ^Yhen this deitj’ came to 
be represented in sculpture no more graphic sv’inbol could 
have been chosen than two fulh' expanded lotuses, which, 
like sunflowers, resemble the solar di.se. 

6. The Bhagavadgltd, as its date is quite uncertain, 
cannot be u.sed as evidence of the earlv* existence of the 
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notion of four-armed gods. Far from being an integral 
part even of the late form of the Mahdhhdrata, it is not 
even an archaic narrative episode, but an independent 
philosophical poem, bearing various signs of lateness, 
which came to be only loosely connected with the great 
epic. I certainly do not see any reason to believe that it 
was composed till some centuries after the introduction of 
four arms into Hindu iconography. 

7. I should say that the normal Vahana of Visnu is 
Garuda. But the serpent Sesa is of course characteristic 
of him also ; and recumbent figures of Visnu with four 
arms lying on Sesa occur several times. But, according 
to Gopinatha Rao ^ this image should have only two 
hands, and one of the earliest known examples, that at 
Mahabalipur,' has only two, and this feature has persisted 
down to the present day.® My view is that the motive of 
distinctiveness in giving an image four arms was present 
only in the early stage of Hindu iconogi’aphy, but that 
when in the course of time Visnu came to be regarded as 
the characteristically four-armed (catur-hhuja) god, this 
feature was increasingly introduced even when unnecessary. 
A similar process took place in the case of other gods also. 
Thus, I have a photograph of a late image of Skanda in 
which he appears with six heads and twelve arms, though 
seated on his Vahana the peacock ; while the same deity 
is represented with two arms only seated on his peacock 
on coins of Kumaragupta (414-55 A.c.).* 

8. I certainly take the epithets vihidto-muJcha and 
visvato-hahu, used in RV. x, 81, 3, of Visvakarma, to be 
on the same level as sakdsra-sirsa and sahdsra-pacl applied 
to Purusa in x, 90, that is to say, to be figurative 
expressions. Viivdto-mukha could easily have been applied 
iconographically to express “looking in all directions” 

* ElemeTits of Hindu Iconography, p. 90. 

^ Op. cit., pi. xxxi. 

’ Op. cit., pi. xxix. 

* See Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, pp. S4-6. 
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that is, towards all four points of the compassd But it is 
obvious that the expressions “ thousand-headed ” and 
“ thousand-footed as well as “ thousand-eyed could 
not be represented in sculpture. 

When in the RV. Agni is incidentally said to have three 
heads, this is a figurative allusion to his burning on three 
altars.^ I do not know on what evidence Professor 
Venkateswara bases his statement that Agni is also said 
to have two heads and seven hands in the J?B., as he 
gives no references.^ 

As to Siva, I mention in the original article® that some 
of the Kosas give pancanana and paficamukha among 
his epithets, and add, “ he seems never to be represented 
thus in actual literature or in sculpture,” but “ modern 
Hindu artists sometimes represent him with five heads ’. 
I have been unable to find evidence of his appearing thus 
in early sculpture.® Professor Vogel wrote to me last 
year to say that he had met with five-headed images 
of Siva at Mondi in the Bias Valley, but he did not 
think they were very ancient. This information and* 
Professor Venkateswara’s references to the Skanda 
purdna, etc., show that my remark about Siva seeming 
never to be represented as “ five - faced ” in actual 
literature or in sculpture cannot be upheld. 

9. My point about the outward form of the gods when 

* See Festschrift, p. 167, n. I, where it is pointed out that in the 
BMgavata Purana the epithet catw-mukha is explained with reference^ 
to the points of the compass. 

^ Applied to Iiidra and Agni in the RV. and to Rudra in the VS. 

^ Cf. his epithet (vii, 3. 1) tdpiir-mfirdhan, “having a burning head." 

■' When Agni is said in the RV. to have two births {dvijdnmaii) and 
two mother-parents (drimdtr), the allusion is to his production from the 
two kindling sticks (ardnts), and his epithet “seven-rayed” {septdrasini) 
refers to the conventional number of his tongues or flames ; cf. Vedic 
Mi/thology, pp. 89, 93. 

“ Festschrift, p. 163, n. ‘2. 

® In the earliest inscribed statue (a.d. 458) of Siva, found at Kosam, 
Allahabad, that god (as well as Parvati who stands beside him) has one 
head and two arms. 
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Nala meets them is that they evidently have the normal 
human shape because they are not recognized by him as 
gods till they explain who they are. There is no question 
here o£ their changing their appearance before he sees 
them ; they ar-e said to use their power of assuming any 
shape only when they make themselves exactly like Nala 
in order to prevent Damayanti from recognizing him. 
When they resume their own shapes in answer to her 
prayer, they appear before her with the six characteristic 
marks of the gods which are enumerated. But not a word 
is said about their having more than two arms or any 
other physical feature not to be found in the normal 
human shape. 

From the above remarks it is clear that Professor 
Venkateswara’s criticism corrects- some of my statements 
on points of detail. But it has not, in my opinion, 
invalidated any of the main conclusions, which are the 
following ; — 

1. In the earlier Vedic period the gods were conceived 
•as VtXguelj^ anthropomorphic in outward shape, and were 

not yet iconographically represented. 

2. Images of the gods began to be made in the latest 
Vedic period, from about the fourth century B.C. 

3. From about the middle of the first century A.c. gods 
begin to be represented with four arms on Indian coins. 

4. By 600 A.C. the number of arms in some deities is 
increased to six and eight, and by the eighth century 
to sixteen. 

5. In the earliest period of Hindu iconography an 
additional pair of arms was introduced to hold symbols 
for the purpose of differentiating deities when they could 
not be identified by other means.^ 

A. A. Macdonell. 

* In a letter dated April 17, 1916, Professor Vogel wrote to me that 
he agreed with my main conclusions as stated in ray article on “The 
• Developfnent of Early Hindu Iconography ” in the Ftsischrift Ernt,t 
Whuliach. 
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SERAl'IS, ISIS, AND MITHRAS 
I am sincerely grateful to Mr. Keiiuedy for his kindly 
review of 1113' book in the January number of the Journal 
and for the full discus.sion which appeared irr April of 
some of the points which he saj’s are raised by it. • Yet 
the evidence as to the worships of the three gods to 
which he devotes this last article is at once so scarrty and 
so difficult to interpret without long studj' that it is 
natural that persons approaching it with different pre- 
possessions should vary a good deal in the conclusions 
thev’ draw from it. Mj' own view of these worships and 
their tenderrcies ditfers so corrsiderablj^ fronr that of 
Mr. Kennedj’ that it maj' be convenient to hiirr if I state 
it now and without waiting for the further coirtribution 
•he has promised us, so as to give him, if I am wrong, the 
earliest chance of correcting me. 

His main contention, so far as he has gone at present, 
is that the religions of the Alexandrian divinities and of 
Mithras did not pave the way for Christianity, a task, he 
says, reserved for the Roman Empire, which effected it bv’’ 
first making “ the ideas of individuality and humanity 
predominant factors in tlie social fabric ” and then bj’ 
inclining the world to accept a new religion from the 
East”. The first of these aims the Empire achieved, 
according to him, by introducing “ order and fixed laws 
and a universal peace”; but it would be interesting to 
know at what period of the Empire he thinks this 
millennial state of things was brought about. Augustus, 
like Cromwell, Napoleon, and other usurpers of despotic 
power, was hailed as a saviour of soeiet3^ and the poets 
of his time were read}'^ enough to flatter him as the 
inaugurator of a golden age. Yet, although his 
assumption of empire closed for a time the era of 
wholesale proscriptions, because like the djdng Spaniard 
he had killed all his enemies, the pause was but brief, and 
the reigns of the other Julian Caesars were as rich in 
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conspiracies, assassinations, and arbitrary acts of power 
as the later daj’s of the RepuVjlic. Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Xero all died by violence, and what order 
there was in the capital was mainly due to the growing 
power of the Praetorian Guards and the distribution 
among the mob of doles of wheat. As for law, the 
Roman Law can hardly be called fixed before Hadrian's 
reign, did not begin to be codified until that of Diocletian, 
and can never have affected the greater part of the 
Roman w’orld until Caracalla placed the Roman citizen- 
ship, until then practically confined to Italians, within 
the reach of all his free-born subjects. Nor, in spite of 
much that has been written on the Pax Romana, was the 
empire ever really at peace. Apart altogether from civil 
wars and rebellions, Rome was constantlj' fighting the 
Parthians and their successors the Persians from Augustus 
to Heraclius, and it would be difficult to fix a time during 
the first three centuries of our era when the Imperial 
armies were not on active service either within or without 
its borders.^ 

It is often said, however, that although disorder rather 
than order thus reigned in the capital, the provinces were 
throughout Imperial times well governed. Even this 
is doubtful, for taxation always pressed hardly upon 
them, and the proconsular system was open to grave 
abuse. But it must not be forgotten that the first 
Christians were Jews, and that if the establishment of 
the Empire indeed paved the way for Christianity, it is 
to the Primitive Church that we should expect its supposed 
benefits to have appealed. Yet we find among the Jews 
from the reign of Augustus onwards a steadily increasing 
hatred of Rome and its rule, culminating in the savage 

' Some admirers of Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations have asserted that 
the human race was never so happy as under the peaceful government 
of the Antonines. They forget the terrible war against the German 
Marcomanni and Quadi, the fighting on the Persian frontier, and the 
rebellion of Avidius Cassius. 
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revolts ■which led to the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus and the yet more dreadful war of extermination 
under Hadrian. That the Christians, although they had 
much to complain of in the Jews’ treatment of themselves, 
fully shared their fellow-countrymen’s views in this 
respect, is now coming to be admitted, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray has lateh'^ told us that to understand the 
attitude of the Primitive Church towards the Roman 
Empire we have only to read the Book of Revelation 
with its denunciation of Rome as Babylon, her emperor 
as the Beast, and its exultant description of the “plagues” 
that are coming upon her. 

Mr. Kennedy’s second point need not detain us long, for 
it seems to me open to the same reproach of anachronism 
as his first. The Imperial form of government can 
hardly be said to have been thoroughly established until 
long after Christianity had made its way among the 
Gentiles ^ ; but still less can it be said that it was needed 
to induce the woild to accept a new religion from the East. 
In 204 B.c. during the stress and strain of the Second 
Punic War the Roman Republic imported fi’om Phrygia 
the worship of the Mother of the gods, and it remained 
a state institution on the Palatine until involved in the 
ruin of all Pagan cults. About the same time a temple to 
the Greek Isis, whose worship had spread to Athens soon 
after its institution, was raised at Puteoli, and the cult of 
Mithras reached Rome some hundred years later. What 
need, then, to attribute to a change of government the 
acceptance of a new religion from the East, when at 
least three others had preceded it into the West several 
centuries earlier ? 

This is all that I wish to say with regard to 
Mr. Kennedy’s conclusions ; but in the premises on 
which he bases them there are a few points in wliich 

^ A desire to return to a republican form of government was much in 
evidence after the murder of Caligula. 

.TRAS. 1917. 
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his readings of the facts seem to differ from mine. He 
says that “the Semitic god” — it is plain from the 
context that he is referring to the Syrian Baal known to 
the Romans as Jupiter Dolichenus, Heliopolitanus, and the 
like — “ was able and willing to help, a very real god, 
oninipoteTis and CBlemius were his common epithets, but 
his commonest was eirij/coo?, the hearer of prayer. 

It may be so, for our only information about the Roman 
worship of these Syrian deities is derived from a few 
statues and votive inscriptions ; but eVjjKoo?, so far from 
being, as Mr. Kennedy’s words suggest, specially applied 
'to the Baals, is used by Pindar with regard to the 
Homeric gods ^ who were, as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
show in nearly every line, quite as mucli “ hearers of 
prayer ” as any outlandish divinities. The epithet 
omnipotena also, as M. Graillot has conclusively shown, 
was identified with Attis and Cybele,^ who wei’e certainly 
not Semitic gods, and cetei'nus was shared by them with 
a great many divinities, including Jupiter. In like 
manner Mr. Kennedy implies that Tiberius “ crucified 
the priests of Isis ” as such, whereas Saturninus only 
reports him to have condemned to the cross a few who 
were concerned in the imposition practised on Paulina.® 
Nor does it seem accurate to say that “ the native 
Egyptians refused to admit Serapis within their city 
walls In the Serapeum at Memphis the Greek chapel, 
as one may call it, is indeed divided from the Egyptian 
^ temple of Serapis by a long avenue of sphinxes, but there 

* Olymp. 14,21. So Plato, FA»Ie6. 25b, Legy. 9316. Cf. O. Weinreich 
in Atheniaehe MitteUungen, 1912, pp. 1-68, where the epithet is discussed 
with reference to the ex ooto representation of an ear to which it is often 
appended. 

* “Les Dienx Tout Puissants Cybele et Attis”: Rev. Arch., 1904, 
pp. 324, 325. 

’ Tacitos, A»». ii, 85, probably reduces the affair to its true 
proportions when he says that an attempt was made to suppress the 
Egyptian and Jewish superstitions by transporting those addicted to 
them to Sardinia. 
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is no reason to suppose that in this as in other Egyptian 
cities the Greek worsliippers of Isis had not temples of 
their own when sufficiently numerous. Nor can it be 
said that the “Fathers seldom refer to Isis or Serapis 
Clement of Alexandria may only mention Serapis eleven 
time.s, but as head of a catechetical school this especial 
Father was preaching to the converted and had no 
occasion to mention heathen gods at all. Tertullian 
found it necessary to account for Serapis’ popularity by 
declaring that he was the patriarch Joseph ; Origen uses 
it as an argument against the Greek theory that people 
should honour only the gods of their own country ; the 
whole discussion in Minucius Felix arises from the typical 
but subsequently converted Pagan Ciecilius saluting the 
image of Serapis which is passing ; Arnobius rejoices over 
the burning of Serapis’ temple in Rome as a proof of the 
inefficiency of the gods whom Rome had adopted from 
‘Egypt; and the Church historians all hail the sacking of 
the Alexandrian Serapeum by Theophilus as the greatest 
blow till then struck at Paganism.^ 

With regard to Mithras also, I do not agree with 
Mr. Kennedy’s reading of his sources. M. Cumont and 
M. Graillot agree that the tauroholiam was not a baptism 
imposed, as Mr. Kennedy implies, on every initiate into 
the Mithraic rites, but was on the contrary a ceremony 
originally belonging to the worship of Cybele and only 
practised by a few favoured persons." The legend of 
severe trials or “ tortures ” for Mithraic initiates, which 
goes back, I think, to Moore’s Epicurean, is equally 


^ The measure of the Christians’ fear of the rivalry of the Isiac and 
Mithraic religions is given by their savage destruction of the temples of 
Mithras under Gratian and of Serapis under Theodosius and their 
jubilation over the results. Od^rint diim m^Jaant. 

® Cumont, Myst. de Mithra, 1913, p. 80 ; Graillot, op. cit. , pp. 343, 
344. Yet the Mithraists had a baptism of water for the remission of 
sins which was apparently given to every initiate. See Forerunney's, ii, 
p. 260, n. 5, for authorities. 
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baseless, and I have said elsewhere that the IMithriea yet 
discovered are all too tiny for any such tests of courage 
not as purelj' symbolical or “ make-believe ” as the 
Masonic to have been used therein. There is no 
retison for thinking that the priests of Mithras 
delivered “discourses” in their caves, the passage which 
Mr. Kennedy quotes from Justin Martyr merely saying 
that those who handed down the mj'steries “ contrived 
to use the words of righteousness ”, the allusion being 
to some words of Isaiah to Avhich Justin probablj- 
thought he saw a likeness in some lost work on 
Mithras worship such as the writings of Eubulus and 
Pallas.’^ Nor can it be said with Mr. Kennedy that 
Mithras was “ only one of the various sun-gods who were 
striving for supremacy”. Small as is our written evidence 
for the real nature of the Mithraic teaching, the scenes in 
which Mithras is represented as driving in the chariot 
with Helios or Sol, receiving his homage, and ascending 
with him to the celestial light, shows that he was not 
identified with any classical sun-god by his worshippers. - 

Not less unconscioasly misleading, I think, is 
Mr. Kennedy when he treats the religions of Serapis, 
Isis, and Mithras as having the same characteristics and 
assigns the tenets of one to the other. Thus, he attributes 
the doctrine of metempsychosis to the Alexandrian 
religion as well as to the Mithraic, although there is 
no trace of it in either Apuleius or HUlius Aristides. He 
says, too, that I lay what he seems to consider un- 
warranted stress on the monotheism of both faiths. 
Of the monotheism of the Alexandrian I have no doubt 
whatever, and I have in a special study sought to show 
that Serapis, Isis, and Horus were to their worshippers 

* Not the “Mithra; mysteriorum antistites ”, but ol xa toD MiSpov 
liva-rljpia TrapaSiSovres. Justin’s text is given in Cumont, Textes tt 
Monuments, ii, p. 20. 

^ See Forerunners, ii, pp. 240, 241, 244, 247. 
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“ three persons and one god ” in a very real sensed But 
the Mithraic belief is in a perfectly different category- 
Circumstantial as the evidence is, the man}" altar-pieces 
in which the Tauroctony figures below an arch filled with 
the Grseco-Roman pantheon headed by Jupiter show 
conclusively to my mind that Mithras was never looked 
upon as the Supreme Deity, but as the vicegerent of 
a higher power who after the fashion of the time was 
considei-ed to manifest himself in nature under v"arious 
forms. The parallel between this and the system of the 
Pistis Sophia, where the Ineffable One reigns supreme 
over all that is, but exei’cises his sway through the 
First Mystery with whom Jesus identifies Himself, is 
exact. 

This brings me back to Mr. Kennedy’s contention that 
the worship of Serapis, Isis, and Mithras did not pave the 
way for Christianity. I have elsewhere said that to my 
mind Christianity in its inception neither borrowed nor 
wanted any help from earlier religions. But it seems to 
me useless to deny that many of its practices — monachism 
and the tonsure, for instance — were adopted from the 
Alexandrian worship and perhaps others from that of 
Mithras also. What I have been concerned to show is 
that these faiths exercised a very cogent influence on the 
Gnostic sects whose relics I have studied, and that in 
particular it is impossible to understand the language of 
writings like the Pistis Sophia, the Bruce Papyrus, and 
the Manichman treatises without a knowledge of those 
pre-Christian faiths. This is my reason for having given 
some account of them in my book. 

Finally, may I say that I cannot share Mr. Kennedy’s 
admiration for what he calls generically Gnosticism, or 
think with him that it expressed ideas which the world 

* “ The Greek Worship of Serapis anti Isis” : PSBA. 1914, pp. 68-79. 
One need hardly, however, go beyond the votive inscription of Arrius 
Balbmus, “ Thou the one who art all things,” quoted by Mr. Kenned}-. 
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will not willingly let die ? ^ It seems to me that it was 
founded on a conception of the universe and man’s place 
in it which we now know to be erroneous, and if followed 
to its logical conclusion would have led to the negation 
of all religion whatever. Few human institutions are 
entirely evil, but it is probable that the only beneficent 
work of Gnosticism was fulfilled when it became a 
stepping-stone for the ancient world on its way from 
Paganism to the Christianity which not only provided 
a much-needed bond of unity to the Western world, but 
preserved for it in a form capable of revivml the most 
valuable features of the Greek culture. Yet I am now, as 
always, open to be convinced. 

F. Legge. 


M.INUSCEIPT KEMAINS OF BUDDHIST LITEKATUEE 
The following note, communicated to me by Professor 
Sylvain Levi, may be of general interest. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

Le texte 9 des “ Miscellaneous Fragments edited by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas” {Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature, vol. i, pp. 121-5) est un fragment du 
Suryagarbha sutra. Avert! par le nom du rsi Kharus^ 
qui s’y trouve mentionne, M. Thomas avait eu la bonte de 
rappeler a ce propos un article que j’avais publie dans le 
Bulletin de I’Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme Orient, vol. iv, 
pp. 543-79, “especially p. 565.” J’y signalais un 
veritable cours d’astronomie professe par le rsi Kharostra 
a I’usage des dieux. Le fragment 9 fait partie de cet 
expose ; mais la version chinoise due a Narendrayasas ne 
suit pas le meine ordre que I’original Sanscrit. Le recto 
de la page et la premiere ligne du verso correspondent 
dans la version chinoise {Ta fang teng ta tsi king, ch. 42 ; 
ed. Tokyo, iii, 3) aux colonnes 15-20 de p. 40'' et aux 
' JRAS. 1917, p. 166. 
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colonnes 1-3 de p. 41*. Les lignes 2-9 du verso corre- 
spondent aux colonnes 15-20 de p. 42*. et aux colonnes 1-3 
de p. 42'>. La version chinoise introduit done entre ces 
deux portions du texte un long developpement, pres de 
3,000 caracteres. 

La similarite avec le fragment 6 signalee par M. Thomas 
s’explique aisenient. L’un {Gandragarhha) et I’autre 
(Siiryagarhha) proviennent d’un manuscrit du Maha- 
saihnipata oil ces deux sutra se trouveut incorpores. Me 
sera-t-il permis de rappeler que j’avais attire I’attention 
sur la popularlte de la collection Mahasariinipata dans 
I’Asie Centrale ? (Bulletin de I’Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme 
Orient, vol. v, pp. 253 sqq.). 


THE MAQAMAT OF BADI’ AZ ZAMAN AL-HAMADANI 
Professor Hirschfeld in his recension of the translation 
by Mr. Prendergast states that only a few of the Maqamat 
had been translated into German before the present 
complete version, referring to Amthor’s rather poor 
rendering of eight pieces published in 1841. However, 
all the remaining Maqamat have also been translated, into 
German by Dr. O. Reseller, 'which translation appeared in 
book form of only 100 copies tLeonberg) in 1913. This 
ti’anslation, which is in rhymed prose, is based in addition 
to the available printed editions (Teheran 129G, Starabul 
1298 A.H., and Beirouth 1889 A.D.) upon manuscripts in 
Constantinople 'which Rescher was able to consult there, 
and which gave some improved readings of text. At 
Dr. Reseller’s request I looked through the proof-sheets of 
his translation as they were printed off, and I expressed 
to him my opinion that the interest in this class of 
Arabic literature was hardly worth the amount of labour 
bestowed upon it, as Hamadani's taste would hardly 
appeal to European readers; but opinions may differ in 
this respect. Hamadani is more natural in his style than 
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his iinitatoi- al-Hariri, but after all gives an overdrawn 
picture of the life in his times. The best biographies of 
Hamadani are found in Yaqut’s Irshad, i, 97-118, and 
Tha'abibi Yatima, iv, 167—204., As the translation of 
Dr. Reseller may not be obtainable, I shall be pleased to 
place my copy at the disposal of scholars who wish to 
pursue this class of literature further. 

F. Krexkoav. 

THE JIINOB FBIAES IN CHINA 
It is only since the publication of the January Journal 
that I have been able to see the modern text of 
Marignolli in Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, of ivhich 
I first learnt the existence from M. Cordier’s note on 
p. 202 of Cathay, vol. iii. The text occupies pp. 492-604 
of tom. iii of Fontes Rer. Boh., Prag, 1882, and is edited 
by Jos. Eniler with introduction (pp. 487-490) and brief 
footnotes. It appears to be a literal transcript of the MS. 
(ivhich the editor seems to date from the 15th century), 
Avith modern punctuation. 

In the passages printed in the January Journal Emler’s 
text differs from that of Dobner in some small points of 
spelling (e for as, c for t, etc.), in the use of capitals 
(imperator, papa, etc.; but Francia for francia, etc.), in 
the very frequent omission of the comma before &, in 
printing et for &, in the disuse of italics except in the 
words Credo . . . deum and De . . . hystoria, and in the 
following instances ; — 

Dobxer Emlek 

p. 26. inseramus. Nos inseramus, nos 

27. Bysinianensis Bisynianensis 

Jaunensium Januensium 

LXXII. 72 

dona Pape, dona pape ; 

missas, baptizavimus missas et baptizavimus 
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Dounek 

28. Cyollos Kagon 
psalmo 
nobis, eramus 
Habent etiam 

29. Impe[ra]tor 
JIauzi 


E.MLER 

Cyolloskagan 

psalmis 

nobis. Eranms 
Habent enim 
imperator 
Manzi 


(and so below) 


Ethiope 

30. latina, 

M. & 

unquam. Ubi 

armatorum, incred 

depositoriam, habent 

ebdomade 

terrain 

Nimhar 


Ethiopie 

latina ; 

inille et 

unquam ; ubi 

armatorum. Incred 

depositorium. Habent 

ebdomadis 

Terram 

Mimbar 


The passages in question are found in Fontes Her. Boh., 
tom. iii, pp. 494-497, 499, 500. Sir H. Yule would have 
been specially interested to learn that the Prag MS. 
really reads Manzi and Mimbar, if not (as one may still 
suspect) Millibar. 

In my own transcript of Dobner’s text the following 
corrections should be made: — p. 1. Cronicam ; p. 27. 
quadragesimm ; p. 30. inferiori. And on p. 19 the version 
of the Pope’s letter should begin : “ Amongst the other 
anxieties which art laid on us from the duty of the 
pastoral office committed to us etc.” 

A. C. M. 


PINHEY MEMORIAL MEDAL OF THE HYDERABAD 
ARCHHIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The Hyderabad Archaeological Society, on April 21, 
1910, decided that a Gold Medal be instituted to com- 
memorate the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., the Founder and first President of the Society. 
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Regulaticms 

1. The Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal shall be awarded 
triennially for the best work on Deccan Archaeology or 
History, in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 

2. The competition shall be open to scholars in any 
part of the world. 

3. Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject 
chosen by themselves relating to Deccan Archaeology or 
History. The thesis should be an unpublished work, or, 
if published, it should not have been published more than 
two years before its submission for the Pinhey Medal. 

4. Theses for the first competition will be received up 
to the end of October, 1918, and subsequently in the 
October of every third year, i.e. in October, 1921, 1924, 
and so on. 

5. If the selected the.sis is an unpublished work, the 
Society, at the recommendation of the Council, shall have 
the right to publish it in the Society’s Journal. 

6. If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses 
submitted in any year are of special value, the Medal 
shall not be awarded in that year. 

7. If a thesis is written in any language other than 
English, the competitor shall furnish an English trans- 
lation thereof. 
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Jataka Tales, selected and edited with Introduction and 
Notes. By H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas, pp. xiv, 
488. Cambridge, 1916. 

The present collection is extremely interesting from 
more than one point of view, especially in being a selection 
of Oriental tales of a definite literary origin. For out of 
the sea of Buddhist tales called the Jataka the authors 
have fished up some of the numerous pearls, have polished 
them a little, separated them from tile mass in which 
they have been embedded, and have strung them together 
and presented them to the Western reader. W’e find 
among these tales, some well known, others less well 
known, fables of animals, apologues, stories of monks, as 
they have been told many centuries ago. It may be that by 
this process of elimination the original form of the fables 
and tales may have been recovered. It is not unlikely 
that the primitive form was very much akin to this 
latest presentation before the tale or fable h.ad been'used 
for a didactic purpose, to inculcate a moral or to explain 
an act in the life of the Holy One. They were then 
adapted to a specific purpose. Now they have been freed 
from these external encumbrances. They had been 
invented for that very purpose, and have afterwards by 
a process of elimination and modification become simple 
tales, told independently for their own sakes. Herein 
lies one of the drawbacks of the collection from the wider 
point of view. The tales have been taken out of their 
setting. One single incident and no more which such 
a tale is in the little drama of the Jataka, becomes now 
self-contained. It is no longer an apt illustration of an 
old 9 loka, not the solution of an eschatological riddle, but 
a mere play of fancy, the child of jioetic imagination. 
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The whole scene has vanished. We see no longer that 
dainty picture of the Master lovingly surrounded by 
faithful disciples ; the personal touch, the human outlook, 
are no longer tliere. But the tale, bare as it is, has still 
a claim upon our attention, and it receives it in this well- 
considered and carefully selected collection. Each tale, 
moreover, has a life of its own, and it is not the least 
fascinating chapter in the modern study of folklore to 
follow up the life-story of a fable or a tale. Either earlier 
than the Jataka or becoming detached from it — and it is 
a moot question not easy to be solved — this selfsame tale 
occurs often elsewhei-e, either independently in the modern 
collections of foflctales gathered comparatively recently 
from the mouth of the people or in other collections of 
a more ancient literary origisi. They are also found 
among the European folktales with noteworthy and 
significant variations and modifications. The authors 
have not lost sight of this important aspect in the 
evolution of the fables and tales. In the notes appended 
numerous parallels have been adduced. They have, of 
course, not exhausted the number, and were the book one 
only’dedicated to the comparative study of folktales more 
would have been demanded of them. But one must be 
thankful for as much as has already been given. 

There is now one side issue upon which I cannot 
forbear from touching. Here we have an unintentional 
proof for the migration of tales from East to West. The 
interest in such tales has always been keen. If not for it, 
this book may possibly also not have been published. This 
is a mere repetition of the history of the spread of the 
Panchatantra and other Eastern stories in the Middle 
Ages, also favoured by the discovery of printing. Before 
tliat time it travelled either in a written form or by way 
of mouth as an orally recounted tale or apologue. They 
always found their way from country to country. But 
then such books were “cheap books”, the ware of the 
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cheapnian. This collection, however, is so expensively 
and so well printed that it cannot easilj- get into the 
cheapman's sack, and from his into that of the folk. 
I sincerely trust that the authors and publishers will 
con.sider favourably the advisabilit 3 ' of issuing a cheap 
reprint of a book which has so much to recommend it to 
a larger public as has this collection of old Indian tales. 

M. G. 

The Ideas of the IYe.stern Semites concerning the 

Navel of the Earth. A. J. Wensinck. pp. xii. 

65. Amsterdam, October, 1916. 

When the pious monk at Athos or some ascetic recluse 
in the Buddliist monasteries in the East was lost in the 
contemplation of his navel, he reached this ecstatic state 
not bj’ this concentration of mind and will on one portion 
of his own bodj’. He contemplated symbolicallj' and 
tigurativelj’ the navel of the earth, the centre of the 
Universe. In his cosmogonic conceptions the earth was 
a flat salver with some uneven protuberances covered b}’ 
the cup of the heaven. The centre of the earth, a 
prominent mountain peak, was as it were the starting- 
point from which the creation proceeded. It was the place 
first touched bj’’ the hand of the creative power, and 
thus endowed with special pre-eminence far above that 
enjojmd bj^ anj’ other portion of this earth. It became 
then the centre of worship, the place nearest to heaven. It 
stood under divine direct protection, which was extended 
to those who lived near it or under its shadow. For it 
was believed to be a prominent hill or mountain, a peak 
upon which the heavens rest, or a rock of extraordinaiy 
shape and virtue. The mountain, for in most cases it is 
a mountain, is also the source of fertility, and in its caves 
the entrance to the nether world was to be found. The 
studies initiated bj' Roscher in his Omphalos are now 
taken up by Professor Wensinck, who Aviselj' limits his 
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investigations to the iXortli-Wesfc Semites, notably Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic traditions. He follows up in a 
systematic and painstaking manner all the traces of these 
traditions found in the literatures of these peoples. He 
arranges them in groups, and discusses the details with 
the aid and at the hands of the original sources. The 
author displays great ingenuity in the conclusions whicli 
he draws from philological deductions as well as from the 
comparisons of local written and oral traditions. Much 
of the old Pagan law, especially the pre-Islamic, appears 
now in a different light. Of no mean importance is the 
conclusion to which Professor Wensinck comes as to the 
dependence of Islamic beliefs and traditions on Jewish 
lore and on the transfer of Jerusalem legends to Mecca and 
the Kaaba. 

I should like to add that Professor Wensinck might 
have referred more fully (pp. 11 ff.) to the Samaritan 
traditions which cluster round Mount Garazim and show 
close parallels to those connected with Mount Zion. It is 
to be regretted that Professor Wensinck should quote the 
3Iidrash Rabbah by folios, which vary in every edition, 
instead of the constant chapters and paragraphs. 

The book is sure to prove very stimulating to the 
■Student of Semitic traditions as well as to the folklorist. 
The author deserves the thanks of scholars for this 
excellent and exhaustive monograph. 

M. G. 


SiSSiYANU SiSSA Paramparawa, and other Laws relating 
to Buddhist Priests in Ceylon, being a Dissertation 
for the Degree of Master of Laws of the University 
of Cambridge. By George William Woodhouse. 
American Ceylon Mission Press, 1916. 

The author of this valuable essay observes in his 
preface tliat Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law has, so far as 
Ceylon is concerned, not engaged the attention of writers. 
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We can understand a certain backwardness in writers 
when we find that the study of law as administered in the 
island in jieneral has to cover Roman-Dutch Law, different 
local laws for different sections (e.g. Tamils) of the 
community, the code of Mohammedan Law, portions of 
English Law and Ordinances passed hy the local legislature, 
for instance, the Buddhist Tempoi'alities Ordinance of 
1905, which defines the status of the Buddhist Church. 
Mr. Woodhouse defines the limits of his dissertation at the 
beginning, explaining that it deals only with Laws and 
Customs “ relating to the priests of the Orthodox Buddhist 
Church ”. In this connexion it is curious to hear that the 
King of England is head of the Buddhist Church, as the 
Kandyan King was before the old native kingdom of 
Kandy came under British rule in 1815. 

Nevertheless, the Civil Courts do not exercise juris- 
diction over the religious community except where abuses 
occur in regard to property and civil rights. They do not 
interfere with purely ecclesiastical matters. These are 
left to be settled by the ecclesiastical authorities. In the 
eye of the Law, we are told, the constitution of the 
Buddhist Church is based in some measure upon statute 
law, but mostly upon u.sage which has acquired the force 
of law, and upon judicial decisions. The whole subject is 
illustrated by numerous decisions, from 1835 onwards, 
which will have particular interest for legal readers. 

In the section entitled '• The Priesthood ” we have 
another view of the constitution of the Buddhist order of 
monks. Here the author gives a concise account of the 
traditional constitution of the Sangha as laid down in the 
Pali canonical and mediaeval writings. There are, of 
course, references to the works of Pali and Sifihalese 
scholars (Gogerly, S. Hardy, ’Wijesinghe). 

At this stage students of the old Pali Vinaya may begin 
to think they are going to keep abreast with the legal 
expert ; but they will soon drop behind. However, they 
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will be not the less interested in some modern points, such 
as “ [a Buddhist priest] is also privileged from serving as 
an assessor or juror at Criminal Sessions ; and is immune 
from arrest for civil debt while performing the functions 
of his office 

The Law of Inheritance or Succession, as treated by 
Mr. Woodhouse, has to do first with the “ earthly 
possessions” of the Buddhist monk. This phrase would 
originally only cover the eight requisites {'parihhhdra) of 
the wandering recluse bound by a vow of poverty. It 
now implies property both movable and immovable. The 
Courts therefore have to judge certain questions, e.g. the 
rights of temporal representatives of a deceased monk or 
of his spiritual successor, as the case may be. The monk 
may dispose of his private property by deed or will, but 
not of temple property, for which he may be trustee. 
Next we come to the rules i-egulating “ spiritual suc- 
cession ”, that is, succession to incumbency of a vihara ; 
the general and old rule being that the pupil {sissia) is the 
heir. Mr. Woodhouse has come to the conclusion that the 
Buddhist rules regulating the spiritual succession “are 
based on the old Hindu law regulating religious endow- 
ments ”. Without venturing to question his conclusion, 
reached after long and close study of the subject, we must 
remark that though the rules of succession may have been 
formulated in the Buddhist community about “ the 1st 
century B.C.” this was not the date of “ the introduction 
of Buddhism into Ceylon ”. The archaeological evidence 
for an earlier date, even if there were no other, would 
satisfy Mr. Woodhouse in his most judicial mood, if he 
had given attention to it. 

The essay is very short and crammed with knowledge. 
The author speaks 'of an intention to produce a bigger 
work (his own word is “pretentious”) on the same 
subject. It is to be hoped that he will carry out his plan. 

M. H. B. 
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Nichiren, THE Buddhist Prophet. By Masaharu 
Axesaki, M.A., Litt.D. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1916. 

When the learned author of Xichiren was Professor of 
Japanese Literature and Life at Harvard, he was urged 
by Professor Boyce to write something on the subject of 
the present work. The request ai'ose from a reference 
to the Prophet of Japan occurring in Dr. Anesaki’s essay 
on the Buddhist Conception of Life, which liad been 
designed as a counterpart to the Harvard Professor’s 
treatment of the Christian doctrines of life (in his book 
The Problem of Christianity). The life of Nichiren, 
as told in this instructive book, is more than the recoi-d of 
one man’s days ; it is a suramar}^ of spiritual events 
in Japanese life centuries ago. How these have had their 
later effect, in the Nichirenite revival of the present time, 
is shown by the author in a very interesting passage of 
his Introduction. 

Nichiren, the fisherman’s son, was an outstanding figure 
in the thirteenth century. He was a Buddhist of the 
troubled “ Latter Days ”, an ardent reformer, a man of 
faith and proud self-confidence. Moreover, he was one 
without fear of speaking bitter truths and defying 
authority. A spiritual leader he was also a patriot, and, 
to the end, a lover of his native village by the sea. 
Nichiren was born in 1222 and died in 1282. His 
monastic training began at the age of 11. Of his 
sixty years of life many were spent in study, and 
his works show wide learning and experience of the 
teaching and practice of many schools of Buddhism 
besides Shinto and Confucianism. He was not the less 
a man of one idea and one resolve. His own teaching 
centred on the exclusive worship and study of the 
Saddharma-pundarika, of which he favoured Kumara- 
jiva’s Chinese translation (a.D. 407), 

JKAS. 1917. 


40 
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Tliis text, “ The Lotus of the Perfect Law,” was 
Nichiren’s inspiration from early manhood to the end 
of his life. The revelation borne in on his mind by his 
own reading, spiritual and intensely personal at the same 
time, of the discourses and prophecies of the text, was for 
him the one and absolute Truth, and by it he set himself 
to live. He never wavered in his conviction that he was 
the re-incarnation of the saint Visistacaritra, primeval 
disciple of Sakyamuni, and that he, Nichiren, was pre- 
destined to establish the only true religion of the Buddha 
in the days of the Latter Law, when all other forms of 
Buddhism should have arisen successively and come to an 
end. Nichiren was a reformer in many senses. As a 
Buddhist teacher he would not have any compromise 
with the enervating mysticism and superstition that he 
encountered in all classes in Japan. As a patriot he was 
revolted by Hindu influences in religion, degeneracy in 
official Buddhism, corruption and disloyalty in secular 
government, and general falling away from faith and 
virtue in the people. He foresaw and warned his fellow- 
countrymen of the peril of the Mongol invasion, which 
did, in fact, come to pass in his own time. Nichiren, 
indeed, thought that his people deserved the scourge, yet, 
with a characteristic loftiness of feeling, he wrote when 
the news of invasion came: “The Little Mongols have 
come to attack Great Japan.” His mind went forward 
to the hope of a Japan purged by suffering, renewed and 
won to the true faith. 

For a great part of his life as a teacher, Nichiren 
suffered persecution and exile. His sufferings are known 
to us by passages of his writings which reflect another 
side of this strenuous reformer. He had the experiences 
that come to natures gifted for human relations and 
framed no less for communion with nature. He gives us 
glimpses of life in a forest hermitage, delicate pictures 
of moonlight and rain and meditation in a lovely peace. 
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And there are letters to disciples that reveal very 
touchingly a great devotion given and returned. The 
last eight years of Nichiren’s life were spent in the 
tranquil spot called by him the “ earthly paradise 
He was not a man to neglect at any time the necessary, 
practical life of humanity. As he had never ceased, in 
a life of religious renunciation, to strive for his country’s 
betterment and care for its safety, so in the seclusion 
of his later years he dwelt much on the thought of 
establishing a definite centre on earth for the Buddhist 
religion. His plan united the ideal and the practical.. 
He aimed at founding what his biographer calls the Holy 
See of Buddhism. The Japanese teacher could conceive 
only Japan as the visible centre of the faith ; but yet to 
Nichiren the mystic Japan meant “ the whole world ”. 
“ The individual, the nation, the world, and the kingdom 
of Buddha — these terms stand for different aspects of the 
one ideal.” “ The Holy Catholic Church of Buddhism is 
to have the world, the whole Cosmos, as its stage ; while 
the Cosmos is not to be conceived as a inere universe in 
space, buft essentially exists in the heart of every true 
Buddhist.” In these phrases his conception of the Holy 
See is summed up. 

Professor Anesaki’s brief treatment of Nichiren’s life 
and doctrine is admirable in style, in clearness of 
arrangement, and choice of essential points. His 
analysis of the Saddharmapundarika will help readers 
unfamiliar with the text itself to grasp the tradition to 
which Nichiren adhered, and the study of his personality 
conveys without effort or even much colouring a deep 
impression of the power, vision, and faith of the prophet 
of Japan from the first inward revelation of his mission 
until, worn out with hardship and struggle, he died 
surrounded by his disciples, peacefully joining with them 
in the “Stanzas of Eternity”. 

Professor Anesaki has added as Appendix a lucid 
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chapter on the “ Buddhist Conception of Reality ” and the 
Orthodox Middle Path of Mahayana Doctrine. Even 
with the Appendix he has compressed his substantial 
little book into 160 pages. The reader who likes to skip 
will be puzzled where to begin ; the student will reap 
a reward of knowledge veiy happily imparted. 

M. H. B. 


Memories of Sir William Market, K.C.I.E. By his 
Wife. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1917. 

In this book Lady Markby has written briefly a life of 
her husband. Born in 1829 he went up to Oxford, 
entering at Merton College in 1846, and took his degree 
with first class honours in Mathematics in 1850. Soon 
afterwards he studied law and was called to the Bar in 
1856. Before tliat, and also in after years, he paid 
frequent visits to the Continent, making the acquaintance 
of many distinguished men ; and he gave valuable help 
too to Mrs. Austin, who was editing her husband’s lectures 
on Jurisprudence. In 1863 he was appointed Recorder of 
Buckingham, and in 1866 a Judge of the High Court at 
Calcutta. He then married Mrs. Austin’s grand-niece and 
the next twelve years were spent in India, where he 
established a distinguished reputation as a Judge. In 
1871 he published his well-known work, the Elements 
of Law. He retired in 1878 and took up the newly 
created position of Reader in Indian Law in Oxford under 
the scheme for training Indian Civil Service probationers 
there, and helped greatly to the success of the scheme. 
The Colleges and University bestoMmd honours on him, 
and he received a knighthood in 1889. He took a 
prominent part in the University, in the County Council, 
in political affairs, and in many branches of social 
amelioration for some thirty years, but was then obliged 
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gradually to restrict his activities and passed away 
quietly in October, 191-1. 

The two spheres of his life that touch the scope of 
this Journal were his judicial service in India and his 
subsequent connexion with India, though in retirement, 
M’hen his influence over the probationers was real and 
appreciated. He was always a liberal, advanced and 
independent, yet ever judicially-minded, and his advice 
was constantly sought upon important questions. hile 
in India he chafed at much of its officialism, and insisted 
on the need for higher training in law for all persons 
connected with the law, whether judges or advocates. 
On this matter his views are stated plainly yet briefly, 
in which he maintained the essential importance of legal 
attainments in judicial appointments, even apart from 
knowledge and experience of India and its peoples ; and 
much has since been done to remedy the defects he pointed 
out. In politics he desired reforms and looked with 
favour on the Indian Congress movement. 

These Memories are charmingly written. All the main 
events of Sir William’s long and distinguished life, whether 
private or public, are narrated, not at length or elaborately, 
yet with sufficient touch to set them happily in clear and 
fair perspective. 

F. E. P. 


Bengal, Bihar and Oris.sa, Sikkim. By L. S. S. 

O’Mallev, Indian Civil Service. Cambridge : 

University Press. 1917. 

This is one of the series of Provincial Geographies of 
India, published under the general editorship of Professor 
Sir T. H. Holland. Bengal itself forms a true geo- 
graphical area, to which the small border state of Sikkim 
may naturally be attached. The Province of Bihar and 
Orissa is a mere political expedient combining two areas 
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with no geographical unit}'. All these territories, however 
have been so long linked together administratively, that 
a moderate-sized geography could hardly deal with them 
otherwise than conjointly. 

This account deals first with the physical conditions, 
the mountains and hills, rivers, estuaries and ports, islands, 
climates, geology and minerals ; next with the natural 
history, the flora and forests and zoology; it then reviews 
the human conditions, the various peoples, their religions 
and languages in past times and at present, agriculture, 
industries and trade ; and concludes with notices of those 
who have been distinguished in history, science, literature, 
etc., and of the chief towns. All these subjects, with one 
qualification, have been well surveyed and ascertained, 
and are here described succinctly and clearly in their 
general aspects, diversified with many notices of interesting 
special or local peculiarities, and clearly presented to the 
by well-executed illustrations. That one qualification 
comprises the subjects of ethnology, ancient history and 
religion. On the two foi-mer of these subjects Mr. O’Malley 
has summarized cur knowledge so far as it is accepted at 
present, but it is doubtful whether sound ethnological 
conclusions can safely be formed according to such ready 
formulae as have been framed in the past. The subject of 
religion is the most complicated and difiicult of all that he 
has discussed, because of the extraordinary differences in 
the religious and social culture among the heterogeneous 
peoples treated of, and certain general remarks that he 
has quoted from the Roimd Table are smart rather than 
accurate. Still, taken all in all, his descriptions are a fair 
attempt to set out concisely what rather baffles bein«^ 
summarized. 

The book is clearly and attractively written, and 
contains a large amount of information well selected' 
and co-ordinated. 


F. E. P. 
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The Mirror of Gesture: being tlio Abliinaj’a Darpana 
of Xandikesvaia. Translated into English by 
Anaxda Coomaraswamy and Gopala Kristxayya 
Duggirala. With Inti'oduction and Illustrations. 
8\’o ; pp. i, 52, with 14 plates. Cambridge (Mass.) : 
Harrard Universitj' Press. 1917. 

The Abhinaya-darpana is a little Sanskrit manual of 
the art of gesticulation as practised in the drama and 
mimetic dances of India, and was originally published 
with a Telugu interpi-etation by Madabhushi Tiruveii- 
katacharlu from the Yyavahara-taraiigini Press at Madras 
in 1874. The volume now before us is a translation of 
that work in its second edition (1887), with a preface by 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. The Abhinaj'a-darpaija is ascribed 
by itself to the legendary Nandikesvara. Tlie author, 
evidently a person with a gentle sense of humour, 
preludes it with a little dialogue in which the god Indra 
entreats Nandikesvara to favour him with a recitation of 
the Bharatarnava, an exposition of the art of dancing, but 
on learning that this work contains 4,000 slokas he hastily 
changes his mind and prays for a more concise discourse, 
whereupon Nandikesvara obliges him Avith the Abhinaya- 
darpana, which, he assures him, is an abridgment of the 
formidable Bharatarnava. 

The author then proceeds to define ndfi/a, the dances 
performed in drama combined rvith the plot, nrtya, the 
mimetic dance inspired with the sesthetic qualities (rasa, 
bhdva, etc.), and nrtta, mere dancing without expression 
of theme and sesthetic quality, and therefore outside the 
scope of our work. He then describes the audience, the 
stage, and the male and female dancers of ndtya and 
nrtya. This brings him to his main theme, gesture as an 
expression of the theme of the actor-dancer’s I’hythmic 
motion ; and he analj'^ses it according as it is performed 
by the head, glances, neck, and hands, Avith extremely 
elaborate subdivision. 
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The use of gesture as a means of interpreting ideas — 
either alone or in combination with the spoken word — is 
one of the most important conventions of Indian art, and 
extends beyond the stage into the domains of plastic art, 
statuary, and painting. In every picture and statue the 
posture of the body and the muclrds assumed by the 
hands are of the deepest significance in interpreting 
the artist’s intention. Of the elaborate gesture-technique 
of the actor which forms a branch of this sj’stem. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy truly remarks in his thoughtful 
preface: “It is the action, not the actor, which is essential 
to dramatic art. Under these conditions, of course, there 
is no room for any amateur upon the stage ; in fact, the 
amateur does not exist in Oriental art.” And naturally 
the capacity to understand and appreciate the beauty of 
such artistic conventions, like the capacity to feel the 
charm of the written or spoken word refined by centuries 
of literary tradition and labour, depends upon the msthetic 
endowment and training of the spectator. The present 
book is of real value in throwing light upon this field of 
dainty art and thus enabling the Western student to 
understand the point of view of the Oriental, though he 
may be unable to share his msthetic sentiments. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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SIR GASTON MASPERO, K.C.M.G. 

We regret to record the death, on June 30 last year', of 
our distinguished Honoraiy Member, Sir Gaston Maspero, 
who had long been regarded as the foremost Egyptologist 
of his generation. Among students of Egyptian antiquity 
he was the last of the great scholars who were able to 
include within the range of their activity the various 
branches of inquiry which tend more and more to become 
subjects of specialized study. In any survey of his career 
one is most struck by this extraordinary versatility. To 
most people his name will be familiar as that of one of 
the few great historians of the ancient world, his Histoire 
ancienne des 'peuples de I'Orient classiqtie (which also 
appeared in an English form) surveying the ancient 
history of Egypt and Western Asia in the light of modern 
excavation and research. By Egyptian philologists he 
will always be remembered as the first editor and trans- 
lator of the “ Pyramid Texts ”, the earlier form as.sumed 
by those magical compositions for the benefit of the dead 
which were known by the Egyptians themselves as the 
“ Chapters of Coming Forth by Day” and are conveniently 
referred to by modern M'ritei's as the “ Book of the Dead ”. 
He wrote much on art, my thology, and religion, and every- 
thing he published bore the impress of his keen insight 
and attractive style. As editor of the RecueAl de travaux 
and as Director of the Eg3'ptian Service des Antiquites he 
exerted a wide influence on others' work. In the latter 
capacitv' he came into close relations with British official 
life in Egypt, and his success in this difficult administrative 
post won him the English title he was proud to bear. It 
is strange that, in spite of his large circle of English 
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friends, he should only once have visited this country, 
when in 1887 he was given by Oxford the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. It may be added that at Oxford he 
was also elected to an honorary fellowship at Queen's 
College. 

The main facts of his career ma}- be briefly recorded. 
Maspero was born at Milan on June 23, 1846, and, though 
of Italian parentage, he was a Frenchman by both training 
and sympathies, having been naturalized at an early age. 
Already as a boy he was keenly interested in Egyptology, 
and it was in consequence of these extraneous studies that 
he fell under the influence of the French Egyptologist 
E. de Rouge, whose assistant he became, in 1869, at the 
Ecole des Hautes 6tudes ; on the latter’s death five years 
later he succeeded him as Professor at the College de 
France. The foundation in Cairo of the Institut fran 9 ais 
d’archeologie orientale was the occasion of Maspero’s first 
connexion with Egypt. At the beginning of -1881 he 
went out as its first director and, on Mariette’s death 
a few weeks later, he became head of the Bulaq Museum 
and director of excavations. In the following year his 
work was interrupted for a time, when with the other 
European residents he had to leave the country in 
consequence of Arabi’s revolt. It was during Maspero'.s 
first directorship that the discovery was made of the 
famous hiding-place at Deir el-Bahari, where the mummies 
of Egyptian kings had been stored away at the time of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty. Maspero himself was mainly 
occupied at this period in continuing Mariette’s work of 
excavating the smaller pyramids at Saqqarah and jn 
collecting and editing the mural texts from the tomb- 
chambers. These were published after his return to Paris 
in 1886, his other principal work during the next thirteen 
years being his great history of antiquity to which also 
reference has already been made. 

In 1899 he was invited by Lord Cromer to return to 
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Egypt as first director of the new Cairo Museum. In 
'addition to reorganizing the Service des Antiquites, 
the departmental importance of which had considerably 
increased in the interval, he devoted himself to the 
arrangement and classification of the collections in the 
new Museum, and he inaugurated the great Catalogue on 
international lines. Although Maspero did not conduct 
excavations himself during his second directorship, he 
superintended the work of his assistants and gave 
considerable time to the preservation and strengthening 
of existing temples. It also fell to him to arrange the 
archaeological survey of Nubia, the monuments of which 
were threatened through the rise of water on the 
construction of the Aswan Dam He resigned the 
directorship in 19 ll, owing to questions of health, and, 
on his return to Paris a few days before the War, was 
elected Secretary of tlie Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-L^tres. But his health did not improve, and the 
loss of his son at the Front early in 1915 was a severe 
blow to him. Though he had passed his seventieth year, 
the news of his sudden death, while in the act of 
addressing the Academy, came as a gi'eat shock to his 
many friends. 

It has only been possible here to touch lightly on the 
principal achievements of an extraordinarily active and 
distinguished career. Any reader desiring a more detailed 
estimate of Maspero’s great influence on Egj'^ptological 
studies and a statement of his attitude towards the vexed 
problems of Egyptian philology, may be referred to the 
intimate account of his life by Monsieur Edouard Naville 
in the third volume of the Journal of Egyptian 
Archceology, published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

L. W. King. 
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H. P. AMEDROZ 

By the death of Mr. H. F. Ainedroz in March of this 
year the country loses one of its most industrious workers 
in the fields of Islamic history and law. Sprung from 
a Huguenot family, Mr. Amedroz was horn in 1854, and 
educated at Winchester, where he gained a scholarship in 
1SG6. He passed 1st the examination for Turkish 
Dragomans in 1877, but was rejected on medical grounds. 
He was called to the Bar in 1882, and for several years 
was one of the Bar Reporters in the Chancery Courts. 
At this time he took up the study of Arabic with great 
keenness, and afterwards spent much of his life in 
research at libraries, both English and foreign, containing 
Arabic MSS., thereby becoming intimately acrjuainted 
with most of the contemporary representatives of the 
same study. In 1904 he published the literary remains 
of Hilal al-Sabi, consisting of a large fragment of his 
Lives of the Viziers and a smaller fragment of his History. 
The first of these is one of the mo.st interesting and 
instructive books in the Arabic language ; in the main it 
is devoted to political biographies of the two most notable 
figures among the viziers of the ‘Abbasids, Ibn al-Furat 
and ‘Air b. Tsa, whose efforts to maintain the empire 
which had Muqtadir for its head were brave, but necessarily 
unavailing. The author himself belonged to a fanuly 
which produced one of the most famous Secretaries of 
State, whence, though removed from the great viziers by 
a couple of generations, he had opportunities of hearing 
first-hand or nearly first-hand reminiscences of them. If 
the history of Baghdad, which has so recently become 
a British possession, were as familiar as that of Athens or 
Rome, Hilal’s work on the viziers would be a favourite 
with a large circle of readers. Mr. Amedroz, who as an 
editor was among the most conscientious, instead of 
providing his texts with translations, furnished summaries 
of their contents in English ; this plan has its merits for 
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those who can read Arabic, but it is not calculated to 
render a work sufficiently accessible to those who are 
ignorant of its original tongue. 

His second work on a considerable scale was his edition 
of Abu Ya'la Hamzah’s Aj>j>endix to the Histoy'y of 
Damascus, Leyden, 1908. This text starts with the 
events which led to the transference of Syria from 
the Eastern Caliphate to the Western, and treats of 
tlie Crusades up to 557 a.H. Mr. Amedroz introduced 
into the notes and appendices extracts from other 
unpublished chronicles illustrating and supplementing the 
statements of the text. The author, known as Ibii 
al-Qalanisi, is less attentive to detail than Hilal, but 
is nevertheless highly instructive. 

Mr. Amedroz’s monographs on various topics appeared 
largely in this Journal, while others were printed in the 
German magazine Der Islam and the Italian Bollctino. 
etc. These are all characterized by thoroughness, and liis 
legal training was evidently of help in the composition of 
those which dealt with questions of law. He was also 
a numismatist, and sent contributions to the journals 
which are concerned with that brancli of learning. 

The work which mainh^ occupied his time during his 
last years was a collection of unpublished chronicles 
dealing with the decline of the Caliphate under Muqtadir 
and" his successors, and the rise of the Buwaihid djmasty. 
It is the hope of the present writer that he may be able 
to complete this task, which runs into many volumes. 

Mr. Amedroz served on the Council of this Society 
from 1912 to 1915, and was one of the Gibb Trustees, 
taking a keen interest in the w'orks issued by the Trust, 
as will be seen from the prefaces to Mr. Guest's edition of 
Kindi and the present writer’s edition of Yaqut. His 
wide and accurate knowledge was readily placed at 
the disposal of any, whether here or abroad, who 
consulted him. D. S. M. 
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(May-July, 1917) 

ANNIVERSAEY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 8, 1917, 
the Right Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 
Chair. 

The following were elected memhers of the Society ; — 

Mr. Eajvaid Sri Bhaman Dasji. 

Mr. Narayan Sitaram Adhi Kari. 

Mr. Eadhika Nath Saha. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 

Report of the Council for the Year 1916-17 

1. The Council regret to report the loss by death of ten 
members, including two distinguished Honorary Members. 
They are : — 

Professor Barth (Hon.). Colonel Holroyd. 

Sir John Blunt. Professor Maspero (Hon.). 

Dr. Burgess. Sir A. Houtum Schindler. 

Mr. Dewashraye. Mr. P. Lowell. 

Mr. J. F. Fleet. Mr. Eashad. 

In Mr. Fleet the Society has lost one who for the last 
forty years has been a distinguished and honoured 
member. He was elected in 1877, and joined the Council 
in 1884 for one year when home on leave, and again in 
1888, since when he served continuously ; being elected 
Honorary Secretary in 1906, he held that office up to the 
time of his death. His work on Indian epigraphy was 
unequalled, and his loss to scholarship and the Society 
will be keenly felt. An account of his career and 
achievements will be found in the April number of the 
Journal. 
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Another and even older member of the Society has 
passed awaj^ in Dr. Burges.s, who joined tlie Societj' as far 
back as 1866. One of the pioneer.s of arehffiological work 
in India, he was appointed Archasological Survej'or of 
Western India in 1873, and later became Director-General 
of the Archaeological Surv’e 3 's of India. An appreciative 
notice of his life and work b\^ a contemporaiy Archreo- 
logical Survej'or in Southern India, Mr. R. Sewell, will 
be found in the Januarj’- number of our Journal. 
Mrs. Bui-gess has kindlj' presented to our Libraiy 
valuable collections of her late husband’s manuscript 
notes and photographs relating to the cave temples of 
AVestern India. 

The deaths are also recorded of three more old members. 
Sir John Blunt joined the Society in 1861 in the 
earh^ daj’s of his career as British Consul in various 
places in the Near East. His knowledge and experience 
were wide and deep, and his advice was much sought 
after. General Sir A. Houtuin Schindler, well known to 
all whose interests lie in Persia, was a man of considerable 
attainments, and his knowledge of Persia and its language 
was remarkable. This knowledge he gained during his 
long career in that countiy, first in the Telegraph Service, 
then as first manager of the Bank of Persia, and finally" as 
general advisel to the Persian Government. Colonel 
Holro^M was a good Urdu and Persian scholar, and as 
Director of the Education Department in the Panjab did 
excellent work. His textbooks and manuals in both 
Urdu and Persian are well known. 


2. The resignations are ten in number — 


Lieutenant S. Dorisamy. 
Professor A. B. Keith. 
Mr. E. H. Macleod. 

Mr. W. P. Noyce, 
ilr. E. T. Eichmoml. 


Dr. E. J. Long Scott. 
Major J. Stephenson. 
Mr. F. Tabor. 

Mr. W. F. Warren. 
Mr. Maung Tun Win. 
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Under Rule 2-5 (d) the following thirty-four cease to be 
members of the Society : — 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Mr. Mirza Badruddin. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 

Dr. Paul Bronnle. 

Babu Basanta Kumar 
Chatterjee. 

Mr. J. D. Deane. 

Mr. D. D. Dickson. 

Mr. A. W. Domingo. 

Mr. J. E. Egan. 

Moulvi Wahid Hosain. 

Mr. N. P. Subramania Iyer. 

Mr. Ghulam Hyder Khan. 

Mr. M. B. Kolasker. 

Mr. Sailesh Ch. Majumdar. 

Dr. C. 0. S. Mawsoii. 

Mr. M. T. NarasimhiengAr. 

Mr. L. L. Narayan. 

Five persons who were elected as members have not 
taken up election : — 

Mr. Nirnial Chandra Banerji. 

Mr. Gajendra Lai Chowdhury. 

Mr. Mahendra Kumar Ghosh. 

Mr. J. N. Blahant. 

Pandit K. Bhaskara Sastri. 

The Council is glad to be able to announce the accession 
as Honoraiy Members of the two distinguished French 
scholars, Professor E. Chavannes and Professor Sylvain 
Levi. 

The following eighty-one ordinary members have also 
been elected : — - 


Mr. Maung Ba Oh. 

Mr. C. P. Govinda Pillai. 

Mr. C. P. Paramesvaram Pillai. 
Mr. P. Narayana Pillai. 

Eai Debi Prasad. 

Mr. Ghulam Easul. 

Mr. W. Sheldon Eidge. 

Mr. V. C. Seshacharri. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah. 
Pandit Goswami B. Sharma. 
Babu Lai Sud. 

Mr. Tajuddin Pir. 

Mr. Maung Ba U. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu. 
Dr. Alfred Westharp. 

Mr. F. G. Whittick. 

Ahmed Zeki Pasha. 


Mr. Chintamani Acharyya. 
Mr. A. V. Venkatrama Aiyar. 
Mr. M. T. Eamaswami Aiyar. 
Mr. Abdul Qadir Akhtar Sahib. 
Mr. Syed Zahur Ali. 

JRAS. 1917. 


Mr. C. F. Argyll- Saxby. 

Mr. Aiiilanganath Banerjee. 
Babu Kedareswar Banerjee. 
Mr. Lala Sardharam Berry. 
Mr. Thomas Brown. 

41 
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The Eight Hon. Sir Robert 
Chalmers, G.C.B. 

Mr. Umes Chandra Sinha 
Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Md. Narul Huq Chandhury. 
Mr. Sih Gunj Cheng. 

H.H. Rama Varma, the Elaya 
Raja of Chirakkal. 

Mr. Gajendra Lall Chowdhury. 
Dr. C. Everett Conant. 

Mr. Wilayat Hossein Cossar. 
Mr. Nibaranchandra Das- 
Gupta. 

Mr. J. Dass. 

Mr. S. A. Durai. 

Babu Dharanidhar Dutt. 

Mr. Lalita Prasad Dutt. 

Dr. J. N. Farquhar. 

Sir J. G. Frazer. 

Mr. 0. C. Gangooly. 

Sahib Bahadur Md. Abdul 
Ghani. 

Srijukta Satischandra Ghosh. 
The Rev. W. G. Goddard. 

The Rev. G. Buchanan Gray. 
Mr. Maung Gyi. 

Major L. A. Howarth. 

Mr. A. E. Duraisami Iyengar. 
Mr. K. Ramaswami Iyer. 

Mr. Jagmandalal Jaini. 

Mr. Eaghuliu Singh Jaspal. 
Professor Lachmidar Kalla. 
Mr. Kanshi Ram Kapur. 

The Hon. Chowdhuri Md. 
Ismail Khan. 

Professor Leonard W. King. 
Mr. D. R. Kocha. 

Dr. Sten Konow. 

Mr. Gokalohand Kohli. 

Mr. A. Masters Maedonell. 

Mr. Suryya Prasad Mahajan. 


Mr. J. N. Mahant. 

The Rev. N. Jatila Mahathera. 
Mr. Harendranath Maitra. 

Mr. Abdul Majid. 

Mr. Gunendra Ch. Mallick. 

The Rev. H. I. Marshall. 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti. 

Mr. P. N. Mitter. 

Babu Phanindra Lai Moitra. 
Mr. San tosh Kumar Mukherjee. 
Babu Provas Ch. Mukhopa- 
dhyaya. 

Mr. R. Padmanabhaiyar. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. Jogesh Ch. Patranavis. 
Miss Ethel Pope. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur M. 

Asthbhuja Prasad. 

Mr. Sydney Wilbur Radden. 
Mr. Seth Padamraj Eamwala. 
Mr. K. Birindra Nath Ray. 
Babu Jitendranath Ray. 

Babu Dwijendra Nath Roy. 

Mr. Sateendranarayan Roy. 
Srijut Jaimini Kishore Roy. 
Professor Mufti Md. Sadiq. 

Mr. Jitendranath Sanyal. 

Mr. Madan Mohun Seth. 
Pandit Parshu Rama Shastri. 
Lieutenant E. S. Sowerby. 
Professor E. Srinivasan. 

Mr. Satalur Sundara Sunya- 
narayam. 

Mr. Nutu Gopal Tantraratna. 
Mr. E. J. Thomas. 

Mr. Ramani Eanjan Sen Gupta 
Vidyabinode. 

The Rev. H. A. Walter. 

Mr. Oliver Wardrop. 

Captain H. Wilberforce-BelL 
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5. At the commencement of the War the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. H. A. Good, joined up with his Territorial 
Regiment and with it went to the Front, where he served 
continuously till September last, when, having attained 
the rank of Acting Sergeant-Major, he was killed on 
September 15 leading his men into action in the battle of 
the Somme. He had held his post of Assistant Secretary 
and Librarian for ten years, having been appointed in 1905, 
and his courtesy and attention were greatly appreciated 
by the members generally. The Council much regret hi.s 
loss. During his absence his place was temporarily filled 
by Miss Frazer, and in November, 1916, the Council 
appointed her to the vacant post. 

6. It is with great pleasure that the Council presents 
the Society’s accounts for the year. Subscriptions, instead 
of, as was feared, being even less than in 1915, were 
£23 lOs. more. The receipts from the Journal show 
a diminution of £17, but the total of £299 is far from 
unsatisfactory, and the amount received from sales of back 
numbers of the Journal stands at £79, quite above the 
average. On the expenditure side, the house account is 
very nearly the same as la.st year ; the expenditure on 
the Journal a little more. The real saving this year, 
which leaves the Society a balance of £78 of receipts 
over expenditure, is on the Library. This econonn^ was 
practised in the uncertain prospects of the year 1916, 
but with so good a balance now in hand the Library 
need not be starved this year, and a good deal of very 
necessary binding and repair of books may be done. 

7. In the separate publications of the Society two 
works are in progress. One, a volume for the Oriental 
Translation Fund, is on the Vaise-sika Philosophy , trans- 
lated with introduction and notes by Professor Ui. The 
work is nearly ready, but there is difficulty with regard 
to paper which may materially retard its publication. 
The second book will be published in the Monograph 
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£ s. d. £ 5. d. 

House Account 

of.1 2 8 

Rent 

465 0 0 

Insurance 

39 10 1 

Repairs 

8 11 3 

Lighting, Heating, anil Water 

45 1 6 9 

Telephone ... 
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Printing and Stationery 
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New Books 
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Binding 
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the said Abstract to be true .and coriect. 
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J. KENNEDY, Hon. Treasurer. 

March 21, 1917. 
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Series, and is the work mentioned in the last Report as 
being on Linguistic Studies from tlie Himalayas by the 
Rev. T. Grahame Bailey. This also has been delayed 
owing to the War. The Council has further undertaken 
for the Prize Publication Fund a volume by Sir George 
Grierson entitled Iskdsmi, Zehakl, and Ydzjtdami, an 
account of three members of the Pamir group of Eraniau 
languages, two of which have hitherto been quite 
unknown. Part of the materials ■was collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein on his journey across the ranges west 
of t^e Pamirs and in the valleys of the Oxus in 1915, 
and part was collected by Sir George Grierson himself. 
It will form an interesting and important addition to the 
publications of the Society. 

8. The Council is glad to report that with the balance 
of the Indian Exploration Fund the wor-k of excavation on 
the Nalanda Site undertaken by the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, and entrusted to the able care of Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, was successfully carried on during the year 
1916. In the Joui-nal for January, 1917, p. 154, a brief 
resume of the preliminary report was given. A further 
report showing good progress has been lately received. 
The collection of photographs has been placed in an album 
and is now in the Library. 

9. The Public School Gold Medal for 1915-16 was won 
by J. R. Hassell, of Denstone College, for his essay on the 
Emperor Babur, and the Medal was presented on June 6 
by Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., late Under-Secretary of 
State for India. An account of the meeting appeared in 
the Journal for July last, p. 660. 

10. (a) Under Rule 29 Lord Reay retires from the 
office of President and Sir Mortimer Durand from that 
of Director. The Council recommend their re-election. 

(b) Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy and Dr. Codrington 
retire respectively from the offices of Hon. Treasurer and 
Hon. Librarian, and the office of Hon. Secretary is vacant 
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owing to the death of Mr. Fleet. The Council recommend 
the re-election of Dr. Codrington, the election of Sir 
George Grierson to the office of Hon. Secretary, and of 
Mr. Wilson Crewdson to that of Hon. Treasurer. To the 
post of Vice-President thus left vacant by Sir George 
Grierson they would recommend the election of Mr. 
Kennedy. 

(c) Under Rule 32 the following members retire ; — 
Mr. Crewdson and ilr. Foster. 

The three vacancie.s left open in 1916 leave therefore 
five places to be filled. The recommendations of 
Council are : — ■ 

Mr. J. D. Anderson. 

Professor Barnett. 

Mr. A. G. Ellis. 

Jlr. L. C. Hopkins. 

Colonel Phillott. 

(d) Under Rule 81 

Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Enthoven, and Mr. Waterhouse 
are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Professor L. W. King, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, said that they were indebted to the officers of 
the Society for the way in which its finances had been 
looked after during the past year. Other learned societies 
in this country had suffered very considerably from the 
effects of the War. They themselves at the last annual 
meeting were faced with a deficit, though a small one, hv 
an e.Kcess of expenditure over income of £5, and the 
Council expressed the fear that it might become very 
much greater in the future. Fortunately that anticipation 
had not been realized, and he believed that this was due 
in great measure to the wise but rigid economy that the 
Secretary had practised during the past year. The main 
test of the Society’s condition was that of the membership. 
Last year tlieji ^\eie £o0 down in subscriptions received 
from members, but this year they had made up about 
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half the previous loss, and as they liad a net increase of 
twenty-two members, they had good reason to anticipate 
a gradual recovery of their earlier position. But while 
fate had treated them very favourably in the material 
sense, they had suffered considerably in the loss they had 
sustained by the death of their Honorary Secretai'v, 
Mr. Fleet, a loss to Indian scholarship as well as to the 
Society, which had been so ably expressed in the notice 
of him by Professor Barnett in the Journal. A further 
loss, that of Mr. Good, the late Assistant Secretary, was 
one of those that the War had brought and was bringing 
to numberless households. He wished to express the 
Society’s appreciation of Mr. Good’s work in the past and 
their pride at the very gallant manner of his death in 
the battle of the Somme. His woi’k since the bef'inninof 

O O 

of the War had been carried out very efficiently by 
Miss Frazer, and her appointment to the vacancy would 
meet, he was sure, with very general approval. With 
regard to their scientific work during the year, the 
activities of tlie Society always had centred and always 
must centre mainly in the languages and literatures 
of India. On that side of the work he felt he was hardly 
qualified to speak, except as in so far as a verj^ keen 
interest in and study of the Journal during many j’ears 
could confer such qualification. When he was asked to 
propose that resolution, he suggested that the choice 
should fall upon some member who had been more 
intimately associated with the publications of the Society; 
but he was reminded that the Society had not only a past 
but a future, and it was suggested he should speak on 
that subject. Without this mandate he would have 
hesitated to play the role of prophet, especially in the 
case of a learned body with a record and Haditions based 
on nearly a century of work. But the existence of the 
tradition made the task easier, since any changes of the 
future must necessarily advance on well-established lines. 
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Some effects of the Wai’ they were already feeling ; but 
while they had lost some of their members they had 
gained the co-operation and help of others. He would 
only refer to the presence in this country and on their 
Council of Major Perceval Yetts, whose able paper on 
the Eight Immortals of Chinese artistic tradition they 
had read in their Journal with interest and appreciation. 
Again, Indian loyalty had been one of the factors of the 
War of which they were all most proud, and Indian 
participation in the field was bound to be reflected 
amongst those classes who by education were fitted to 
appreciate the scientific work of the Society. He had 
no hesitation in prophesying a large increase in Indian 
membership after the War. A further increase of 
membership was likely to take place in this country 
amongst those whose interests were concerned with the 
Near East. Even before the War there was a tendency 
to break down the watertight compartments into which 
the various subjects of Asiatic study had tended to 
crystallize. Like the Societe Asiatique, the Society had 
always been catholic in its patronage, and any contribution 
to its discussions has been welcomed so long as it was 
Asiatic in character and scientific in spirit. Attention to 
the countries of the Near East was likely to increase in 
consequence of the War, and he hoped this would mean 
an increased membership to meet the enhancement of the 
expenses of publication. After remarking on the very 
satisfactory nature of the progress of excavations on the 
Nalanda site. Professor King said that generally the work 
of the Society had advanced on far more normal lines 
than any of them could have thought likely or po.ssible 
a year ago. 

Mrs. Bode, seconding the adoption of the Report, 
welcomed the opportunity of saying how greatly ordinary 
members appreciated the fact that none of the privileges 
of membership had been allowed to suffer in consequence 
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of War difficulties. An event of interest in the past year 
was the opening of the new School of Oriental Studies. 
In bringing it into existence Lord Reay, our President, 
had plaj^ed a great part, of which the Society did not 
need to be reminded. Referring, in conclusion, to the 
work and particularly the leaimed publications mentioned 
in the Report, Mrs. Bode dwelt on the satisfaction felt at 
this fine proof, even if there were no others, that no 
“ economy had been practised ” in the efforts of those who 
are most responsible for our activity and our good name 
as a Society. 

The Chairman ; I regret very much that Lord Reay 
is unfortunately unable to be present this afternoon, as he 
is still confined to his house. I think that all we have 
heard from Professor King and Mrs. Bode makes us feel 
that the state of the Society’s affairs during the past year 
may be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

We all very deeply deplore the loss of Colonel Holroyd, 
Mr. Fleet, and Dr. Burgess, who have done good work for 
this Society. We have also lost two distinguished honorary 
members. Professors Barth and Maspero. The work of 
the former has been already touched upon in the Journal, 
and that of Professor Maspero will be noticed in a future 
number. There is one other member whose death has 
been specially brought to your notice in the Report, 
General Sir Houtum Schindler. I knew him personally, 
as we were together in Persia for five or six years. I am 
not able to judge of his scholarship, but he certainly knew 
more about Persia than almost anybody I have met. 
He was associated with me on the occasion of the murder 
of the last autocratic Shah, Nasir-ud-Din. I was sitting 
in the garden of Legation in Teheran on a day something 
like this when Schindler rushed in and told me that the 
Shah had been assassinated. He was very deeply agitated 
and distressed at the loss of a master whom he had served 
for many years. I think he was a man whose value was 
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hardly enough appreciated, except perhaps by those of us 
■who had to work in Persia. He was most useful there, 
and I am very sorry indeed to hear of his death. Since 
the Peport was written we have had news of the death of 
a late member of the Council, Mr. Amedroz, well known 
as an Arabic scholar. A notice of his work is to be 
written for the Jourmal by Professor Margoliouth. 

We are sorry to learn that Mr. Kennedy is retiring from 
the Treasurership after fourteen years service. He has 
given the Society of his best, and we all very much regret 
to lose him. He is to be succeeded by Mr. Crewdson, who 
has been one of our auditors for several years, and is 
therefore thoroughly acquainted with the finances. I am 
glad to think that Mr. Kennedy remains on the Council as 
a Vice-President. 

Sirs. Bode mentioned the establishment of the Oriental 
School. I am very glad that Lord Reay, who has given 
so much time and attention to that subject, has seen his 
labours come to fruition. I hope, with Mrs. Bode, that 
the school will be a soui-ce of great advantage to this 
country, and incidentally to the Society. 

Among the publications of the Society, I see mentioned 
a volume by Sir George Grierson on languages spoken in 
the Pamirs. This is partly based upon materials collected 
by Sir Aurel Stein on his last journey in Central Asia. 
I am glad that the Society has thus been able to profit by 
the travels and studies of that indefatigable explorer. 

The increa.sed membership of the Society this year is 
very satisfactory. I hope that what has been suggested 
with regard to the Oriental School may turn out to be 
correct, and that the membership from Asia generally may 
be considerably increased as an effect of the establishment 
of the school. 

Professor King has referred to the participation of 
India in the War. Nothing has given greater satisfaction 
in England, and nothing has given greater surprise to our 
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enemies, than the attitude of India in this great struggle. 
To me personally, as to everyone here who has served in 
India, it is a matter of the very greatest pleasure. 
Lecturing at Cambridge some four or five years ago on 
the subject of India, I took occasion to touch upon what 
would be the attitude of India in the event of a European 
conflict. I said that we were able to look forward with 
confidence to what India would do ; that there was not 
the slightest doubt she would come to our aid, as she had 
done on previous occasions. I did not tlien contemplate 
our being drawn into one so rapidly and on so vast 
a scale, but the confidence I expressed has been very fully 
justified, and all of us whose affection for the country is 
deep and strong must rejoice to find that our faith was 
well founded. 

I fully agree with what has been said with respect to 
the services of Miss Hughes and her assistant. We owe 
to her a very great deal of any success which the Society 
has had in the past year. We all deplore the loss of our 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Good, about which all we can 
say is that no man could have died better. Miss Frazer 
has taken his place, doing the work thor-oughly well. 
No remarks that I can make upon the Report would be 
complete unless I expressed on behalf of you all our 
continued indebtedness to Miss Hughes. I wish all good 
success to the’ Society, and I should like to see larger 
attendances at the Anniversary Meetings. But this is not 
the fault of those of you who are present. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers were confirmed. 
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June 12, 1917. — Mr. M. Longwortli Dames, Vice- 
President, ill the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Professor S. V. Eangasamy Ayengar. 

Mr. D. Dutt. 

Mr. Haulat Ram Kalia. 

Mr. Eajendra Kumar Maziimdar. 

Maiilvi Idahdi Husain Nasiri. 

Mr. T. Suryanarayana Eao. 

Eight nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Sir John Hewett, G.C.S.I., pre.sented the Public Schools 
Gold Medal to Mr. Mervyn Davies, of Bishop’s Stortford 
College, and prizes to the other competitors. A full 
account of the proceedings will appear in the October 
Journal. 


Jidij 3, 1917. — Mr. M. Longwortli Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. Antar Singh Bhatia. 

Mr. Kapur Chand Bhaiidari. 

Mr. Bewa Hali Bass Bedi. 
ilr. Chaman Lai. 

Mr. A. G. IMeClay. 

Mr. Madhava Panikar. 

Professor Indra Vidya Vachaspati. 

Mr. Syed Naziriillah Shah. 

Eleven nominations ivere approved for election as 
members of the Society. 

Mr. F. Legge read a paper entitled " The Most Ancient 
Goddess Cybele ”. 

A discussion followed, in, which Mr. Kennedy, 
Dr. Pinches, Professor Hagopian, Mr. Penny, Dr. Greenup! 
and Mr. Dames took part. 
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II. Prixcipal Contexts of Oriental Journals 

I. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome YIII, Nos. i-ii. 

Levi (S.) et Ed. Cliavannes. Les seize Arhats, protecteurs 
de la loi. 

H.ari Chand. Les Citations de Kalidasa, dans les traites 
d’Alaihkara. 

Blochet (E.). Inventaire de la Collection de Manuscrits 
musulinans de M. Decourdemanche. 

II. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Kegister. 

Yol. II, Pt. iii. 

De Silva (Simon). The Inscription at Kit Siri Mevan 
Kelani Yihara. 

Codriugton (H. W.). The Date of Kirttisri’s Accession. 

Perera (Eev. S. G.). The “ Conqiiista de Ceylao ” by 
Fernao al Queyroz, 

Gnana Prakasar (Rev. S.), S. Sabaratna, J. P. Lewis, and 
B. Horsburgh. Sinhalese Place Names in the Jatfna 
Peninsula, 

Wickremasinghe (D. M. de Z.). The Gal-Pota Inscription 
at Polonnaruwa. 

Lewis (J. P.). Folk-lore from the Northern Province. 

Bell (H. C. P.). Kit-Seri-Mevan Yihare Inscription. 

Pt. iv. 

Ryan (J.). Who was the first Portuguese in Ceylon ? 

Perera (Rev. S. G.). Jesuits in Ceylon. 

Lewis (J. P.). Folk-lore of Animals among Sinhalese 
and Tamils. 

Arumgam (C.), the late. Customs and Ceremonies in the 
Jaffna District. 

Senevaratne (J. M.). C^Adon MSS. in the India Office 
Librarj". 

C. A. G. The Moladanda Rebellion. 

JKAS. 1917. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


III. Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient. 
Tome XVI, Xo. iii. 

Petithugueiiiii (P.). Notes critiques pour servir a ITiistoire 
du Siam. 

Finot (L.). Les dates de I’Inscription de Nagara Jum. 
3Iaspero (H.). De quelques interdits en relation avec les 
noms de famille chez les Tai-Noirs. 

Quelques mots annamites d’origine cliinoise. 

Peri (N.). Le dieu Wei-T’o. 

Marchal (H.). Degagement du Phimanakas. 

Parmentier (H.). Carte de I’Empire Khmer d’apres la 
situation des Inscriptions datees. 

IV. Jewish Quarterly Eeview. Vol. VII, No. iv. 
Mann (Jacob). The Besponsa of the Babylonian Geonim 
as a source of Jewish History. 

Margolis (Max L.). Ai or the City. 

Zeitlin (S.). The Semikah Controversy between the 
Zugoth. 

Mishcon (Rev. A.). Disputed Phrasings in the Siddur. 

V. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Vol. XXXIX, Pt. iii. 

Pinches (T. G.). Some Texts of the Relph Collection. 
Gaster (M.). A Codex of the Bible according to the 
Massora of Ben Naphtali and the Oriental Tradition. 

Pt. iv. 

Jaquier (G.). The most Ancient Representation of the 
sign y. 

Pilter (Rev. W. T.). Index of the S. Arabian Proper 
Names in the Corpus Inscriptiouum Semiticarum. 

VI. The Museum Journal, Philadelphia. Vol. VII, No. iii. 
Sayce (A. H.). Oriental Art at the University Museum. 
Bishop (C. W.). Chinese Statuary. 

Langdon (S. H.). Ishtar’s Journey to Hell. 

Hall (H. U.). The Bagobo. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Chand, Hari. Kalidasa et I’arfc poetique de I’lnde (Alaiikara 
6astra). 8vo. Paris, 1917. From tii& Author. 

Coomaraswamy, A. and G. K. Duggirala. The Mirror of 
Gesture, being the Abhinaya Darpana of Nandi-kesvara. 
Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes. 
8vo. Cambridge, Mass., 1917. 

From the Harvard University Press. 

Gille, Rev. A. A Record of the Inscriptions at the Catholic 
Church at Patna, Bihar, and Orissa. Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. H. Hostin, S.J. Patna, 1917. 

From the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

Latourette, K. S. The Development of China. 8vo. Boston 
and New Forfc,' 1917. Froyn the Publishers. 

Markby, Lady. Memories of Sir William Markby, K.C.I.E. 
8vo. Oxford, 1917. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Poussin, L. de la Vallee. The Way to Nirvana. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge, 1917. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Rosenberg, G. A. Antiquites en fer et en bronze, leur trans- 
formation et leur conservation. 8vo. Copenhag lie, 1911. 

From the Author. 

Sarda, Har Bilas. Maharana Kumbha : Sovereign, Soldier, 
Scholar. 8vo. Ajmer, 1917. From the Author. 

Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. The Folk Element in Hindu Culture. 
8vo. London, 1917. Purchased. 
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SoriHERN India, its History, People, Commerce, and 
Industrial Resources. Compiled by Somerset Playne, 
assisted by J. W. Bond. Edited by Arnold Weight. Ito. 
London, 1914-15. From the Madras Government Press, 

Waddell, L. A. Aryan Origin of the World’s Civilization. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. London, 1917. From the Author. 

Yule, Colonel Sir H. Cathay and the ivay thither. New 
edition, revised by H. Cordier. Vol. iv. 8vo. London, 
1916. (Hakluyt Society.) From the India Office. 
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THE PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE 
SIR ALBERT HOUTUM-SCHINDLER, E.C.I.E. 

Br EDWARD G. BROWNE 

TT is doubtful whether there has existed in our time any 
European who possessed so extensive and so profound 
a knowledge of Persia as the late Sir Albert Houtum- 
Schindler, who died at his house at Fenstanton, Hunts, in 
his 70th year, on June 16, 1916. And he was one of 
those generous scholars who, while seemingly taking 
more pleasure in the acquisition than in the publication of 
knowledge, was ever ready to place at the disposal of all 
students the rich stores of his learning. To this generosity 
Lord Curzon, in the Preface to his valuable work on 
Persia (London, 1892, vol. i, pp. xii-xiii), bears eloquent 
testimony in the following words : — 

“ Of these coadjutors the first, alike in authority and in 
the extent of his assistance, has been General A. Houtum- 
Schindler, a gentleman who, after hlling many important 
posts in the Persian Service, is now acting as adviser to 
the Imperial Bank of Persia in Teheran. To the advantage 
of long residence in the country he adds the erudition of 
a scholar and the zeal of a pioneer. He has personally 
JR.\3. 1917. 43 
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revised nearly every page of these volumes, besides 
supplying me with much of my original information; and 
I tremble to think how many errors they might have 
contained but for his generous and never-failing co- 
operation. Few men so excellently qualified to write a 
first-rate book themselves would have lent such unselfish 
exertion to improve the quality of another man’s work.” 

To myself, as to almost every traveller who visited 
Tihran during his long residence there. Sir A. Houtum- 
Schindler showed much kindness and hospitality, and it 
was a source of great joy to me when, on finally leaving 
Persia in 19H, he took up his residence at Fenstanton, 
only 10 miles from Cambridge, where I was able to visit 
him (for the state of his health did not allow him to leave 
his house) at frequent intervals during the final period of 
his life. His generosity was not confined to his knowledge, 
but extended even to that wherein a scholar finds it 
hardest to be generous, his books. In the JRAS. for 1901 
(vol. xxxiii, pp. 411-46 and 661-704) I published an 
“ Account of a rare, if not unique. Manuscript History of 
Isfahan, presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
May 19, 1827, by Sir John Malcolm”. This, as I showed, 
was based on an Arabic original by al-Mufaddal ibn Sa'id 
al-Mafarrvlkhi, composed in 421/1030,i some 300 years 
before the Persian translation was made. On the occasion 
of one of my visits to Sir A. Houtum-Schindler he not 
only showed me another MS. of the Persian translation in 
his possession, but also a good modern copy of the 
original Arabic work (hitherto. I believe, unknown) of 
al-Mafarrukhi, at the sight of which I was very much 
delighted. A few days afterwards, on June 18, 1913, 
I received this precious volume from him with the 
following note : — 

' Throughout this article, whenever.the corresponding Muhammadan 
and Christian dates are given together they are expressed thus with 
an oblique dividing line between them, to avoid the more cumbrous 
“ A. II. 421 ( =A.D. 1030) ” which I formerly employed. 
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“ Dear Professor Brov,'ne, — I beg you to accept this little 
book as a souvenir. — Yours very sincerely, A. Houtum- 
Schindler.” 

Every scholar and lover of books will appreciate the 
generosity of this action, which I shall never forget. 

Of himself and his life Sir A. Houtum-Schindler seldom 
cared to speak, and the following scanty biographical 
particulars were all that his son, Mr. L. Houtum-Schindler, 
was able to communicate to me. 

A Short Biography of the late Sir Albert Houtum- 
Schindler, BY HIS son, Mr. L. Houtum-Schindler 

“ General Sir A. Houtum-Schindler was born on 
September 24, 1846, and in 1868 joined the Indo- 
European Telegraph Service in Persia, where he did 
excellent work under Colonel Sir John Bateman Champain, 
R.E., and other heads of the Department. He resigned in 
1876 and accepted an appointment as telegraph adviser 
to the MuhlLbirxC d-Daxda, then Persian Minister of 
Telegraphs. He erected several lines for the Persian 
Government, and travelled through the least known parts 
of the Shah’s Dominions to report on possible telegraph 
projects, mines, and roads. He tlius acquired a wide 
knowledge of Persia, from its geography to its various 
dialects. 

“In 1893 he became the first Manager of the newly- 
established Imperial Bank of Persia and of the 'Persian 
Mining Rights Corporation after having opened it, and 
after a few months became Inspector-General of the Bank, 
where he remained for about five years. He then entered 
the Persian service and became a sort of general adviser 
to the Persian Government, besides having charge of the 
Passport Office in Teheran. As a linguist he excelled, 
and possessed a unique knowledge of Persian. For his 
services to the Indian Government at various stages of 
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his life he was given the C.I.E. in 1900, and the K.C.I.E. 
in 1911, in which year he retired and took up his abode 
in England. 

“ He was a member of the Geographical Societies of 
England, Holland, Germany, and Austria, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and the Geological and Zoological Societies 
of Austria, to the Journal of which last he contributed 
a paper on the various antelopes of South Persia, including 
a new species named after him, Trarjelapus Houtinn- 
Schindleri. His numerous other publications are in 
various languages, and include the following : — 

y^otes on Persian Baluchistan, 1877. 

Beisen in nnheJcannten Gerjenden Chorasan's in 1S76-77. 

Beisen im audicestlichen Persien (with 2 maps), 1877-8. 

Beisen im ndrdlichen Persien (with 1 map), 1878. 

Beisen im siidlicken Persien (with 1 map), 1879. 

Beisen im nordicesilichen Persien (witii 3 maps), 1880-2. 

Eastern Persian ‘Irak (with 1 map), 189&. 

Marco Polo’s Itinerary in Southern Persia, 1881. 

Marco Polo’s Camadi, 1898. 

Marco Polo’s Arhre Sol, and Motes on Alami'U, 1909. 

Motes on some Antiquities found near Dcimghdn, 1876. 

Motes on Damavand, 1888. 

Motes on the Kur Birer in Ears, 1891. 

Motes on the Sabceans, 1892. 

Historical Motes on South-Western Persia, 1878. 

On the Metv Lake between Kum and Teheran (with map), 1888. 

On the Length of the Farsakh, 1888. 

Die Parsen in Persien, ihre Sprache, u.s.w.,^ 1881. 

Beitrdge zum Kurd. Wortschatze, 1882. 

Weitere Beitrdge zum Kurd. Wortschatze, 1886. 

Meue Angahen iiber die Mineralreichthiimer Persiens, 1881. 

Geologic d. nordwestlichen Persiens, 1 882. 

Geologic d. Gegend zwischen Sabzivdr und Mesched, 1886. 

Fine Hebrdisch-Persische Handschrift, 1909. 

Klimatafeln aus Persien, 1909. 

Coinage of the Decline of the Mongols in Persia, 1880. 

Curiosities in the Imperial Persian Treasury, 1897. 

The Shah’s Second Journey to Europe in 137S, London, 1879. 

Der Semndnische Dialect, 1877. 

The Word ‘ Scarlet 1910. 

1 This is by far the best account that I know of the Zoroastrians of 
Persia at the present day. 
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“ Ocher publications have appeared in the Academy 
and other papers, and also various Reports, such as that 
on the Turquoise Mines, besides official publications for 
the Foreign Office, the Indian Government, and the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica.” 

Soon after Sir A. Houtum-Schindler’s death I ascer- 
tained that Lady Schindler was willing to sell- his library, 
and, eager to secure so great a treasure, I made an offer 
for it which was finally accepted on January 5, 1917, 
when all his Oriental MSS. and such of his Persian books 
as wei'e printed or lithographed in the East passed into 
my possession. The remainder of his books were bought 
by Messrs. W. Heffer, of Cambridge. I must here express 
my gratitude for the facilities granted to me by Lady 
Schindler for examining and estimating the value of 
these precious volumes, of which, so far as the MSS. are 
concerned, I now offer to students of Persian a brief 
description. Of the Persian lithographed and printed 
books (some seventy-five in number) I hope to give 
a short, description in a subsequent article. 

That most of the MSS. had been carefully read by their 
former owner is proved by copious notes in many of 
them, in some cases in the margin, but more often on loose 
sheets of paper (which I have carefully preserved) lying 
between the leaves. I understand that before his death 
Sir A. Houtum-Schindler destroyed a great many of his 
papers, and all that he left in a form at all ready for 
publication was a translation of the several rare works on 
precious stones included in his library and described below 
under the appropriate lieadings, besides fairly full abstracts 
of the histories of Qum and Kashan, and the letters of the 
great minister Rashidu’d-Din Fazlu’llah. 

Before proceeding to the detailed description of the 
manuscripts, attention should be called to the peculiar 
character of the collection. In most libraries of Persian 
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books or MSS. it will be found that at least half the 
volumes, and often a much larger proportion, are works of 
poetry or belles lettres. In this collection there is hardly 
a volume belonging to either of these classes. Historical, 
biographical, and geographical works enormously pre- 
ponderate; the remaining volumes represent lexicography, 
anecdotes, biographies, or sayings of holy men, and various 
scientific subjects, viz., medicine, astronomy, music, and 
notably mineralogj'- and the natural history of precious 
stones. The library is, in short, a working library, 
containing many very rare books, carefully selected 
during a long period of time from the point of view of 
a fine scholar who was at the same time deeply interested 
not only in the history, archaeology, geography, and 
language of Persia, but also in such practical matters as 
topography, local dialects, mining, and materia uiedica. 
Personally I have never met with so comparatively small 
a library (some fifty -six volumes) of manuscripts so w'ell 
chosen for a definite' purpose of study, or so clearly 
reflecting the outlook of him who formed it. Sir A.Houtum- 
Schindler’s interests were essentially objective, and religious 
and philosophical questions, mysticism, and belles lettres 
did not greatly interest him. I remember once asking 
him when I w'as in Persia whether he had paid much 
attention to the doctrines of the Sufis. hlo,” he replied 
“ what is the use of trying to understand the meaning of 
people who do not themselves know what they mean ? ” 
It must be added that a considerable number of these 
MSS. come from the libraries of two somewhat notable 
Princes of the Royal Family, Farhad Mirza MiCtamadu’d- 
Daivla and Bahman Mvrza Bahdu\l-Dawla, both equally 
celebrated as harsh governors and enthusiastic bibliopliileL 
In the following catalogue the manuscripts are arranged, 
so far as possible, according to subjects, and under each 
heading in chronological order. The order of subjects is 
based on that adopted by the late Dr. Ch. Eieu in his 
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British Museum Persian Catalogue, of which the older one 
in three volumes (1879-83) is usually cited as 
and the Supplement (1895) as B.M.P.S. In the case of 
any book described in either of these invaluable works 
I have, to save space, referred, as a rule, to it only, to the 
exclusion of other catalogues. 

Catalogue of the Schindler MSS. 

I. Religion 

( 1 ) 

ft. 

^ J 

The Bawzatu’l-Abrdr (“Garden of the Righteous’'), 
a Persian translation made by ‘Ali ibn Hasan az-Zuwari 
in 647/1249—50 of the celebrated Arabic work entitled 
N'ahju’l-Baldgha, ascribed to the Prophet’s cousin and son- 
in-law ‘All ibn Abi 'lalib, and compiled about 400/1009-10, 
by Sayyid Raziyyu’d-Din-Muhammad, a descendant in 
the sixth degree of the Imam Miisa al-Kazim. 

A similar, but apparently not identical, Persian version 
of this work is described in B.M.P.C., pp. 18-19. Con- 
cerning the Arabic original, see Brockehnann’s Gesch. 
cl. Arab. Lift., vol. i, p. 405. 

Ff. 497 of 24'2 x 16'9 c. and 2311.; the Arabic text is 
written in clear oiaskh, pointed, the Persian translation in 
nasta‘liq, with rubrications and some marginal notes. 
No colophon or date of transcription. The MS. belonged 
to Sultan Muhammad of Kashmir in 1019/1610-11 ; to 
Shamsu’d-Dawla Munu-u’l-Mulk in 1198/1784; to Sir 
Charles Boddam in 1787 ; and to Kayumarth Mirza in 
1270/1854. 

( 2 ) 

The Discourses (Maqaldt) of Shaykh Ruknu’d-Din 
‘Ala’u’d Dawla of Simnan (d. 736/1335-6), beginning 
abruptly after a brief doxology: — 
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i*xt d^xjfc) ^ 

M «M 

3 ^ a\] 1 >Ai A]_^fcAll 


t* 0^^ 

jl j\^j^ 3X\ AlZ,y ^ 

Ff. 98 of 14-7 X 8 c. and 14 11. ; written in good tcCliq^ 
Avitli rubrications ; no date or colophon. Formerly 
belonged to Prince Farhad Mlrza M^iHamadu d-Daida , 
whose seal and autograph it bears, and who gave it in 
Rabi ii, 1286/ July-August, 1869, to one Aqa ‘Abdl. It is 
divided into a number of sections called majlis. 


II. General History 

( 3 ) 

The well-knoYm historical manual of Fakhru’d-Din 
Banakati, properly entitled RaxvzatiL Uli’l Alhab. See 
B.M.P.C., pp. 79-80, etc. 

This MS., which is defective both at beginning 
and end, belonged formerly to Prince Bahman Mirza 
Baha to d-Daivla, and afterwards to Prince Farhad Mirza 
Mu‘tamadu’d - Daivla (in 1242/1826-7). It comprises 
ff. 185 of 23 X 15 c. and 2111., and is written for the 
most part in an ugly but fairly legible td‘llq. 

(4) 

cHil i 

A general history from the earliest times down to 
838/1434-5, defective at beginning and end, wrongly 
described in a note on the fly-leaf at the beginning as the 
Tdrikh-i-Taharl, and apparently correctly in another note 
as the fabaqdt-i-IIahmud-shdhi, composed in Gujerat. 
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The work concludes with sections on the biographies of 
famous poets, saints, ministers, and women, etc. 

Ff. 550 of 27 X 17 c. and 21 11.; written in legible 
ta‘l (q with rubrications ; no colophon or date. 


( 5 ) 

A good modern MS. of the rare Mujmal, or historical 
and biographical compendium of Fasihi of Khwaf, from 
the birth of the Prophet Muhammad to 8-15/1441-2. This 
manuscript, as well as another formerly belonging to 
Colonel Raverty, bought after his death by the Trustees 
of the “ E: J. W. Gibb Memorial ”, I have described very 
fully, with copious extracts, in the special number of the 
Museon (pp. 48-78) published in 1915 by some of the 
Belgian Professors who took refuge in Cambridge soon 
after the outbreak of the War, and piunted at the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Ff. 511 of 22 X 14 c. and 20 11., written in a clear, 
legible modern hand with rubrications and marginal 
references to the context. It was copied by Aqa Baba Shah- 
mirza’i for Prince Bahman Mirza Bahau’d-Dawla, and 
completed on Mul.iarram 17, 1273 (= September, 17, 1856). 


( 6 ) 




Cr* 


An incomplete copy (ending with the year 927/1521) 
of the Niisakli-i-Jahan-dra, a general history from the 
earliest times to 972/1564-5, by Alimad ibn Muhammad 
al-Qadi (the Judge) al-Ghaflari, author of the better- 
known Nigdristdn, who flourished in the reign of Shah 
^Tahmasp I, the Safawi. The contents of the book are 
fully stated in B.M.P.C., pp. 111-16, etc. 
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Ff. 113 of 31‘8 X 19 c. and 2511. ; written in a fairly 
legible but ungraceful nasta'Uq with rubrications ; not 
dated. 

( 7 ) 

• > 

An enormous general history in five volumes entitled 
Khuld-i-Barln (“ Highest Upaven ’), composed iu the 
reign of Shah Sulayman the Safawi in 1078/1667—8. See 
B.M.P.S., Nos. 34 and 35 (both incomplete), pp. 22-4. 

The first four volumes of this MS. were copied by Mulhi 
Muhammad Mahdi Aqa Baba Shahmirzadi for Bahman 
Mirza BaJtd’u’d-Dcnda in 1270-2 (1854-6); the last 
was transcribed- in 1236 (1820-1). The leaves are not 
numbered, but the number of leaves in each volume is 
thus given by Sir A. Houtum-Schindler in his manuscript 
catalogue. 

Vol. i, comprising Rawzas i and ii, contains the pre- 
Islamic history and the history of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the twelve Imams. “ Ff. 563 of 121 x 8 inches 
and 31 lines of 6,” dated Rabi‘ ii and Muharram, 1271 
(= September, 1854 — January, 1855). 

Vol. ii, comprising Rawzas iii and iv, covers the 
period from A.ii. 46 to 656 (a.d. 666-1258), viz. that of 
the Caliphate and of the quasi-independent dynasties of 
Persia from the Al-i-Tahir to the Sarbadaris, a.h. 205-747 
(a.d. 820-1347). Ff. 285, same size as above, dated 
Eamazan-Shawwal, 1270 (June-July, 1854). 

Vol. iii, comprising Raivzas v and vi, contains the 
history of the Mongols from Chingiz Khan and his 
ancestors to the fall of their dynasty in Persia, and of 
Timur and his ancestor's and descendants down to the 
destruction of their power in Persia by the Uzbeks. 
Ff. 309, same size as above, dated Rajab, 1270 and 1271 
(April, A.D. 1854, and 1854-5). 

Vol. iv contains the history of the Safawi dynasty 
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down to the death of Shah ‘Abhas I (■'“ the Great ”) in 
1037/1627—8. Ff. 498, same size as abov'e, dated Rabr ii, 
1272 (December, 18.55). 

Vol. V contains the remaining history of the Safawis to 
1071/1660-1. It is written by a different scribe in 
a poor cursive ta‘Uq, and is dated Jumada ii, 1236 ( = 
March, 1821). Ff. 173. 

( 8 ) 

(i 

The Tdrikli-i-Stiltdm (“Royal History”) by Sayyid 
Hasan ibn Sayyid Murtaza al-Husayni, composed for 
Shah Sultan Husayn the Safawi, in 1115/1703-4. It 
comprises three chapters, viz. ; — 

1. On Angels, Devils, and the Jinn, the creation of 
the world, and the history of the Prophets and Imams 
from Adam to the Islamic period (ff. 5fe-247a). 

2. History of the pre-Islamic and post-Islamic kings 
down to the Safawi period (ff. 247c6-290i>). 

3. History of the Safawi dynasty of Persia to the 
reign of Shah Safi (ff. 2906-4356), beginning with an 
account of their ancestors and continuing with a detailed 
chronicle of events from A.H. 906-1051 (a.d. 1500-1641). 
Ff. 436 of 36-5 x 23‘7 c. and 2111.; written in a large,* 
clear naskh with rubrications. Defective at end, and 
lacking colophon and date. 


( 9 ) 


jjl js>~\ J oAi 





^ 

Ziibclatu’t-TawdrUck, a general history of kings and 
prophets from Adam until the time of the author, 
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Muhammad 'Mnhs'm-i-Mustaivfi, who was ‘Amil-i-Bncan 
in Isfahan at the time of its siege by the Afghans in 
1134/1722. The history extends to 1148/1736. See 
BJI.F.S., pp. 24-5, No. 36, where a MS. (probably an 
autograph) belonging to the British Museum (Or. 34-98) 
is fully described. 

Ff. 259 of 30‘5 x 21 c. and 2411. ; written in fair ta‘liq 
with an admixture of raqam. 



A general history, sacred and profane, from the earliest 
times to 1215/1800-1, compiled for Khusraw Khan, 
Governor of Ardalan, in the year above-mentioned, by 
Muhammad Sharif, Qazi of Ardalan, son of Mulla Mustafa 
Shaykhu’i-Islam. The book comprises twelve sections 
(fa^l), of which the last (flf. 239?)-51i)) deals with the 
reigniug Qajar dynasty. 

Ff. 251 of 21'3 X 13'8 c. and 12 11.; written in clear 
fa‘l{q with rubrications, and transcribed by Aqa Baba 
Shahmirzadi for Prince Bahman Mirza Bahd’tt’d-Daida. 
It was completed on Sunday, Ramazan 27, 1275 ( = 
April 30, 1859). 

(H) 

A copy in two not quite uniform volumes of the 
Zinatut-Tawdrikh (“Ornament of Histories”) compiled 
about 1222/1807-8 for and by order of Fatli-'AH Shah 
Qajar by Mirza Muhammad Riza of Shahawar. See 
B.M.P.C., pp. 135-6, and Auiner’s Munich Cat., p. 79. 

Vol. i comprises ff. 412 of 31-2 x 19‘5 c. and 29 11., and 
is written in a very neat and legible modern nasich. 
Tiie date 1289/1872-3 is given in a colophon on f. 331 as 
the date of transcription. This volume comprises the 
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Aghdz (Introduction) and first Pira.ya, as described by 
Rieu. This ends on f. 311a, and after it is intercalated 
(If. 333f)-411?;) an extract from anotlier historical work, 
the Zinatiil-Majdlis of Mlrza Riza of Tabriz, containing 
the history of the Safawi dynast}'’ from the accession of 
Shall Safi I (1038/1629) to its extinction, and of the 
Qajar dynasty down to the accession of Fath-‘Ali Shah 
(1211/1797). 

Vol. ii comprises ff. 453 (incomplete at end) of 34 x 21-5 c. 
and 27 11., and is written in a fair tuHiq with rubrications. 
It contains the second Plraya, as described by Rieu {loc. 
cit.) down to 1222/1807-8. 


( 12 ) 




3 



VI cJi) ^^1 ^1^1 (_• I 


AJisanu’l-Qisas \va DdjViCl-glmsa^, an abridgement of 
the Ta’rikh-i-Alfi by Ahmad ibn Abi’l-Fath ash-Sharif 
al-Isfahani, compiled in 1248/1832-3. Concerning the 
Ta’rilch-i-Alfl, or history of 1,000 years since the hijra, 
composed for Akbar, Emperor of Dihli, see B.M.P.C., 
pp. 117 et seqq., Elbe’s India Office Pers. Cat., Nos. 110-18 
(cols. 39-42), etc. 

Pp. 534 of 28’4 X 17 c. and 19 11. ; fair ta'liq with 
rubrications ; last few pages much discoloured by damp ; 
no date or colophon. The year 994/1586 appears to be 
the last mentioned. 

(13) 

A general history of the Ai'abs, Persians, and Turks in 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times down to the present Qajar 
dynasty in Persia, entitled Stiamsut-Taicdrikh (“The Sun 
of Histories ”), by ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab, poetically surnamed 
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Qutra, of Chahar Maluill near Isfalian. Tlie author, 
according to a note by Sir A. H. Schindler, “ was a 
j\Iustaivf'i (State Accountant) during Muhammad Shah's 
reign (A.p. 1834-41). ‘Ali-quli Khan MukhhiriC d-Baxvla 
(d. 1897) knew him.” 

The history comprises an Introduction, forty chapters, 
and two Conclusions, the first treating of the Qajar 
dynasty and the second of the Ottoman Sultans. 

Ff. 210 of 22 X 17'4 c. and 16 11. ; written in fair 
■nasia'liq with rubrications ; many marginal notes and 
additions ; no colophon, but has the appearance of an 
autograph. A note of ownership by the author’s sou, 
Lutfu'llah, is dated Ramazan, 1256 (= November, 1840). 


III. History of Special Periods 
(i) Conquest of Kir man by the Qhv,zz Turks 


(14) 

‘Iqclii’l-‘Uld li’l-ilaivqiji’l-a‘ld, a, history of the conquest 
of Kirnnin by the Ghuzz chieftain Malik Dinar in 581-3 
(1185-7), by Afzalu’d-Dln Ahmad b. Hamid of Kirman. 
See B.2I.P.S., Nos. 90-1, pp. 62-3. This MS. seems to 
have been copied from the same original, dated Rabl‘ i, 
649 (May- June, 1251), as the two British Museum MSS. 
The text was lithographed at Tihran in 1293/1876. 

This MS., written in a neat and legible modern naskh, 
was completed in Dhu’l-Qa‘da, 1269 (Aug.-Sept., 1853). 
It comprises flf. 77 of 15’4 x 9’6 c. and 17 11. 


(ii) Muza fari Dynasty 

(15) . 

Two MSS. of the Maicuhih-i-Ildhi, a well-known 
history of the Muzaffaii dynasty by Mu‘lnu’d-Din of Yazd 
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(d. 789/1387). See BJT.P.C., pp. 168-9; B.M.P.S., 

No. 50, p. 33 ; Ethe’s Bodl. Pers. Cat., No. 286. There is 
also a MS. iu the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

Of these two MSS. the older, dated 779/1377-8, was 
transcribed in the author’s lifetime, and was formerly in 
the library of Prince Farhad Mii‘tamaclu’d-Daicla. 

It comprises 216 ff. of 21-3 x 14'5 c. and 21 11., and is 
written in a fine old nasta‘liq, very legible, with 
rubrications. 


(16) 

The second MS., undated but much more modern, 
formerly belonged to Prince Bahman Mirza BahayJd- 
Dawla, whose seal and autograph (dated 1269/1852-3) it 
bears. It comprises 264 ff. of 24'4 x 13 c. and 19 11., and 
is written in a clear ta’ltq with rubrications. 


(iii) Mongols and Timurids 


(17) 








The Matla‘u s-Sa'dayn ica Majma‘xCl-Bakrayn,& well- 
known and valuable history covering the period from the 
accession of Abii Said the Mongol to the death of Abii 
Sa‘id the Timiirid and the beginning of the reign of his 
successor Sultan Abu'l-Gluizi Ilusayn, A.H. 727-865 
(A.D. 1326-7 — 1460-1). See B.M.P.C., pp. 181-3, etc. 
The author, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq ibn Ishaq as-Samarqandi, 
was born in 816/1413—14, and died in 887/1482. 

The work consists of two volumes, which in this MS. 
are bound in one volume of 441 ff. of 36'8 x 28'7 c. and 
31 11., vol. i comprising ff. 1—180 and vol. ii ff. 181—441. 
IVritten in legible ta‘liq with rubrications. Yol. i is dated 
22 Jumada ii, 1019 (September 12, 1610). Vol. ii is 
undated, but a former owner’s note is dated 1095/1684. 
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(18) 

The ^vell-kno^Yn histoiy of Timur (Ti\merlane) by 
Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, complete in one thick volume, 
except for a page missing at the beginning and another 
at the end. See B.M.P.C'., pp. 173-5, etc. 

Ff. 366 of 24'2 X 16'5 c. and 21 11. ; written in an 
excellent and oldish if/ with rubrications ; colophon and 
date missing. The beginning corresponds with the Bill. 
Indica ed., vol. i, p. 2, 1. 14, and the end with vol. ii, 
p. 743, 1. i. 

(iv) Safaivis 
(19) 


V 



Silsilahv’n-Nasab-i-Safawiy ya, a, history of the Safawi 
dynasty and their genealogy, by Shaykh Hasan ibn 
Shaykh Abdiil-i-Zahidi. The last date mentioned in the 
book is Jumada ii, 1010 (= December, 1601). According 
to a note by Sir A. H. Schindler the work was composed 
and this manuscript copied in the reign of Sulayman 
(a.d. 1077-1103 = A.D. 1667-1694). 

Ff. 88 of 26'3 X 16’5 c. and 15 11. ; written in fair ta‘liq 
with rubrications ; no date or colophon. 


( 20 ) 


j 








Two volumes, not uniform, of the TarUch-i-‘Alavi-drd- 
yi ‘Abbasi of Iskandar Munshi, a history of the life and 
reign of Shah Abbas I and his predecessors, composed in 
1025/1616. See B.M.P.C., pp. 185-8, etc. 

Vol. i, which contains twelve preliminary Maqdldt, or 
Discourses, and the first Sahifa, extending to the date of 
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Shah ‘Abbas’s coi'onation, was copied in 1095/1684, and 
was formerly in the library of Muhammad Hasan Khan 
Sani'u d-Dawla. It comprises ft‘. 279 of 27*2 x 16'5 c. 
and 19 11., and is written in a small, neat ta‘Uq. 

Vol. ii, niuch larger in size, contains the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas the Great (996-1038 = 1588-1628) down to his 
death. This volume comprises ff. 338 of 32 x 19 c. and 
23 11., and is written in a small, neat ta‘liq. The first 
part of this second Sahifa ends on f. 255a, and is dated 
1055/1645. The last leaf is torn at the bottom, and the 
colophon and date, if they ever existed, are lost. 

(v) Qdjdrs 

( 21 ) 

jUls Jl 

Tdrikh-i-Al-i-Qdjdr, a history of the Qajars, the present 
dynasty in Persia, down to 1220/1805, by Mustafd-quli 
ibn Muhammad Hasan al-Miisawi as-Sarawi (of Saniw 
or Sardb) as-SabaUni, who wrote it in 1269/1852-3, at 
the request of Qahramdn Mirza, Governor of Azarbayjan. 

Ff. 74 of 22 7 X 13'8 c. and 1311. ; good, clear with 

gold-ruled margins. Dated Mufiarram, 1274 (= August- 
September, 1857). 

( 22 ) 

Tdrikh-i-Dhio’l-Qarnayn, a history of Fath-'Ali Shah 
Qajar, by Mirza Fazlu’llah, poetically surnamed Khdwari. 
It is divided into two volumes and a Conclusion 
{Khdtima). 

Vol. i, concluded on the 6th of Rabi‘ ii, 1249 ( = 
August 23, 1833), contains the first thirty years of the 
reign (a.h. 1212-41 = a.d. 1798-1826), and occupies 
ff. 26-185a. The transcription of this was completed on 
the 10th of Sha‘ban, 1257 (= September 27, 1841). 

JRAS. 1917. 44 
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Yol. ii contains the remaining eight years of the reign 
1242-50 = A.D. 1826-35) and occupies tf. 1856-2725. 

The Conclusion contains a list of Fath-‘Ali Shah’s 
descendants (tf. 2736— 321a). Prince Farliad Mirza, who 
formerly owned this MS., gave a copy of this last portion 
to the Hon. C. A. Murray in 1855. From this the British 
Museum MS. Or. 1361 {B.M.P.G., p. 201) was copied. 
Another complete MS., sent ' from Persia by Sidney 
Churchill, and numbered Or. 3527, is fully described by 
Rieu in his Pers. SuppL, No. 71, pp. 47-8. 

This MS., an autograph, formerly belonged to Prince 
Farhad Mirza, whose seal and writing it bears. It 
comprises tf. 322 of 24‘6 x 17'8 c. and 25 11., and is 
written in fairly legible nim-shikasta with rubrications. 
The transcription of vol. i was completed on the 10th of 
Sha'ban, 1257 (= September 27, 1841). 

The author was secretary, or munshl, to the Prime 
Minister (Sadr-i-A‘zam) Muhammad Shaft'. 


(23) 

a j 1 j It 

A volume of tf. 176 of 20 4 x 16'6 c. and 11 11., undated, 
but written in a modern Persian ta'liq (except in the last 
part, tf 1456-736, which is in the cipher called raqain 
and siydq), and containing; — 

1. Curious events foretold by the stars in 582/1186-7 
(tf. 9a-18a). 

2. A history of the Ottoman Sultans down to the 
accession of Sultan Selim in 918/1512, by a certain 
Asadu’llah (tf. 196-57a). 

3. Curious events foretold by the stars in 1242/1826-7 
(tf. 656-66). 

4. The history of ‘Abbas Mirza Naibus-Saltana, by 
Mirza Mas'iid, Minister for Foreign Affairs (under 
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Muhammad Shah), including especially the years 1242-4 
(= A.D. 1826-8). 

5. An inventory of the inovahle property, especially 
the books, belonging to the shrine at 'Ardabil in the 
year 1272/1855-6, compiled and sealed by Muhammad 
Qasini-i-Safawi (ff. liab-73h). 


(vi) Indian Dynasties 
(24) 






4 


A history of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, entitled Giddasta- 
i-Gidshan-i-Rdz dar Ta‘rif-i-Sultdn Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah, by Abu’l-Qasim al-Husayni. 

Begins : — 


itf <tt Ik. ik> 

^ 2 ^ \ ^ 




The author’s name occurs on f. 2a, 1. 2, but the title 
only in a former owner’s hand on the blank page at the 
beginning. 


Ff. 223 of 29'2 x 17 c. and 15 11. ; poor but legible 
Indian ta‘liq with rubrications; defective at end and 
undated. 


(25) 



aU) 



Part of the third volume of the Muntahhahu'l-Luhdh 
of Muhammad Hashim Khan, better known as Khafi 
Khiln. See B.M.P.C., pp. 232-6, and the references 
there given, especially pp. 2356-236<(, where a IMS. 
(Add. 26265) of this volume is described. The author 
died in 1144/1731-2. 
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Ff. 106 of 31-1 X 18-5 c. and 1711. ; written in clear but 
ugly Indian ta‘Uq ; no date or colophon ; ends abruptly in 
the middle of a sentence. 


IV. Local Histories 


(i) Isfahan 

(26) 

Ml 

A treatise in Arabic on the charms of Isfahan {Mahasin- 
i-Isfahdn) by al-Mufaddal b. Sa'id al-Mafarriikhi, composed 
iu 421/1030. This is the original of the Persian History 
of Isfahan fully described by me in the JRAS. for 1901 
(Vol. XXXIII, pp. 411-46 and 661-704), of which another 
manuscript will be described immediately. 

Ff. 88 of 21'8 X 14’2 c. and 1811. ; written in a clear and 
excellent modern naskh, fully pointed, with rubrications ; 
copied by Habibu’d-Din Abii Ya'qub Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Asghar al-Jurbadhaqdni (of Gulpayagan), and completed 
on Friday, the 5th of Rabi' ii, 1277 (October-November, 
1860). From the library of Prince Rahman Mirzd 
Bahau’d-Dawla (who died in the Caucasus in 1883), 
from one of whose sons it was bought by Sir Albert 
Houtum - Schindler. The Prince’s seal and a note 
(apparently in his hand) dated 1277/1860 occupy the 
blank page (f. 5a) preceding the text. 



The Persian version by al-Husayn b. Muhammad 
b. Abi’r- Riza al-Husayni al-‘Alawi of the above-described 
treatise of al-Mafarriikhi on the charms of Isfahan. Of 
this Persian version I published a full account in the 
JRAS. for 1901 (Vol. XXXIII, pp. 411-46 and 661-704), 
based on the Royal Asiatic Society’s MS. (No. 180), with 
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a note on the Schefev MS. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 

Suppl. persan, 1573). 

Ff. 108 of 22 X 14'8 c. and 15 11., written in good ta‘Uq, 
with rubrications, between red and gold borders. No 
date or colophon. Formerly in the library of Ihtishdmu’d- 
Bawla. 

(28) 

(■ 

An account of Isfahan, partly topographical, partly 
historical, entitled Nisf-i-Jahan fi tarikh-i-Isfahdn, 
composed by Muhammad Mahdi b. Muhammad Riza of 
Isfahan in 1303/1885-6, and transcribed in Rajab, 1308 
(February-March, 1891). 

The historical portion of this work begins with section v 
on f. 90a. There is a fairly detailed account of the 
Afghan invasion and the overthrow of the Safawi dynasty 
beginning on f. 123a, followed by a narrative of the rise 
of NMir Shdh and final extinction of the dynasty. 

Ff. 242 of 21-7 X 14-5 c. and ,18 11. Written in a very 
clear and good modern naskh with rubrications. 

(29) ^ 

Part of the Persian History of Qum {Kitdb- or Ta’rikh- 
i~Qum or Qum-ndma) described by Rieu {B.M.P.S., 
No. 88, pp. 59-60) and mentioned by C. Brockelmann 
(Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., vol. i, p. 516). 

The original work was written in Arabic in 378/988-9, 
and dedicated to the celebrated Sdhib Isma'il ibn ‘Abbdd 
by Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan al-Qummi. The Persian 
translation was made in 806/1403-4 by Hasan b. ‘Ali 
b. Hasan b. ‘Abdu’l-Malik of Qum. The work should 
comprise 20 chapters {Bdb) subdivided into 50 sections 
(Fad). Of these the British Museum MS. contains only 
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the first 5 chapters, while this 3IS. contains only part 
(6 out of 8 sections) of the first chapter. 

Ff. 65 of 34 X 21-2 c. and 1711.; large modern nhn- 
shikasta hand. The date 17 Dhu’l-Hijja, 837‘ (July 25, 
1434) on f. 6oa presumably refers to the original from 
which this modern copy was made. 

Prefixed to the above is a smaller tract {Kitdbcha-i- 
tafsil-i-ahivdldt . . . -i-Qnm) on the same subject, written 
for a certain phj^sician named Mirza ‘All Akbar Khan. 
It comprises ff. 36 of 22'4 x 17 c. and 16 11., and was 
transcribed on Safar 6, 1305 (October 24, 1887) in a fair 
modern nim-shikasta. 

ff 

(30) 

jUVI jli 

Another more complete and carefully written copy of 
the Persian History of Qum, containing the first four or 
five chapters out of the twenty which constitute the 
whole work. 

Ff. 115of28'2 X 17 c. and 25 11.; written throughout in 
a clear, neat, modern naskh with rubrications. Ends 
abruptly without colophon at the account of the conquest 
of Tustar (Shushtar) b}'^ Abvi Musa al-Ash‘ari. It formerly 
belonged to Prince Ihtishmnul-3Iulk, and was copied for 
him when he was governor of Kashah in 1286/1869-70, 
and has a few marginal corrections in his hand. 


(31) 



Ta’r'ikh-i-Tabaristdn, a history of Tabari stan, by 
Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn Isfandiyar. Concerning this 
work, of which an abridged English translation by myself, 
published in 1905, constitutes the second volume of the 
“ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series, see the Bibliography and 
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list of MSS. there given (p. 1), and especially Rieu’s 
Pers. Cat., pp. 222-3. 

Ff. 173 of 25 X 15’5 c, and 21 11.; written in fair ta‘liq 
with rubrications, and dated Jumada i, 1268 ( = Februarj^- 
Mai'ch, 1852). From the library of Prince Farhad Muza 
Mu'tamadii’d-Dauia, in whose handwriting are some 
notes on Herat on the last blank page at the end. On 
the fly-leaf at the beginning are some quatrains in the 
Mazandarani dialect in the handwriting of Riza-quli Khan 
Ldld-bdshi, poetically surnamed Hiddya.t. 

(32) 

« s. 

Ta’rikli-i-Mdzandavdn, a history of the province of 
Mazandaran by Zahiru’d-Din ibn Sai'jdd Nasiru’d-Din-i- 
Mar'ashi, composed in 88 1/1 47 6-7. The text was edited 
by Dorn (St. Petersburg, 1850). See Rieu’s B.M.P.S., 
pp. 63-4, No. 93. The same author’s History of 
Glldn, composed in 894/1489, and described by Ethe 
{Bodleian Cat., No. 309), was published bj’- Mr. H. L. 
Rabino at Rasht {'Urivatu’PWzdhqd Press) in 1330/1912. 

Ff. 131 of 28'5 X 18'8 c. and 25 11. ; written in clear 
naskli with rubrications, and dated Safar 14, 1271 
( = November 6, 1854). Copyist, Muhammad Hasan ibn 
‘AbdullAh al-Kdtib. 

(33) 

It ^ 

The Skaraf-ndma, a well-known history of the Kurds 
by Sharafu’d-Din of Bitlls. The text was published by 
Veliarainof and a French translation by F. B. Charmoy, 
both in St. Petersburg, the latter in 1868—75. See 
B.M.P.S., Nos. 95, 96, pp. 64-5. This MS. appears to 
agree with the second of these two MSS., and hence with 
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Veliaminof’s edition. The chronicle comes down to 
1005/1593-4, and this MS. was copied in 1027/1618. 

V. Biography and Travels 
(i) Prophets and Saints 

(34) 

A Persian translation by Uways ibn Fakhru’d-Din ibn 
Hasan ibn Isma'il al-Mu’minabadi of the Arabic biography 
of the Prophet Muhammad (Siyaru’n-N'abi) of Sa'id ibn 
Mas'iid ibn Muhammad ibn Mas'ud of Kazariin, who died 
in 758/1357. The translation was completed on the 27th 
of Rabi‘ i, 896 (= February 7., 1491). A colophon dated 
rather less than three years later (12th of Rabl‘ ii, 899 
= January 20, 1494) states that this manuscript (appar- 
ently the translator’s autograph) W'as at. that time in the 
possession of Mawlana Qutbu’d-Din ibn Husayn ibn 
‘Umar of Tayabad, a place near Biishanj in the district of 
Herat. Concerning Mu’minabad, the author’s native 
place. Sir A. H. Schindler has the following note : 
“ MiVminabad, a district in the Qayin province, Khurasan, 
with ruins of the old castle Mu’minabad of the Assassins.” 

The book is divided into four Qisms, each of which is 
divided into numerous chapters {Bab), which are further 
subdivided into sections (Fast). 

Ff. 275 of 24'8 x 17'5 c. and 20 11. ; written in a large 
clear naslch with rubrications. 

(35) 

An excellent and ancient copy of Jami’s well-known 
biographies of Siifi saints entitled Nafahdtu’l-Uns. This 
work was composed, as stated in a chronogram at the end, 
in 883/1478-9, and this manuscript was transcribed less 
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than twenty years later, in Rajah, 902 ( = March, 1497). 
It was formerly in the library of Prince Fai'had Mirza 
MuHamadu’d-Daivla. The text was published by 
W. Nassau Lees in 1859 at Calcutta. See Rieu’s Persian 
Catalogue, pp. 349-51, etc. 

Ff. 312 of 24'4 X 16‘3c. and 2111.; good clear uas/c/i, 
with rubrications. 

(ii) Poets 

(36) 

dLidji J\ 

The well-known “Memoirs of the Poets” (Tadlikiratio 
’sh-Shu'ard) of Dawlatshah of Samarqand. See the Preface 
to ray edition of the text, published by Brill of Leyden 
and Luzac of London in 1901, which contains an account 
of the author and his work, and an enumeration of the 
principal manuscripts. 

Ff. 185 of 22'3 X 16 c. and 21 11. ; clear nastafUq ; 
transcribed in “^a”, presumably 908/1502-3 or 980/ 
1572-3. 

(37) 

■ bSCji I 

Tadhkira-i-Dil-gushd, biographies of modern Pei’sian 
poets, with extracts from their works, to which is prefixed 
an account of Shiraz and its most notable buildings, 
mosques and gardens, and someAvhat lengthy notices of 
Sa‘di (ff. 126-246) and Hafiz (ff 246-8a). This work 
was compiled by ‘Ali Akbar of Shiraz, poetically surnamed 
Bismil, by order of Husayn ‘Ali Mirza, son of Fath-‘Ali 
Shah, in a.h. 1237-40 (a.d. 1822-5), and, according to 
a note of Sir A. H. Schindler’s, was much used by Sayyid 
Hasan in the compilation of his Fdrs-ndma, or “ Book 
of Fars ”. 
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Ff. 126 of 33'5 X 21‘3 c. and 20 11. ; written in a clear, 
good, modern 'iiaskh with rubrications. There is no 
colophon, and the manuscript would seem to have been 
copied by or for the author. The notices of poets occupy 
ff. 41a-116?) and, after the mention of Fath-‘Ali Shah and 
certain other royal and noble personages, are arranged 
alphabetically according to the final letter of the takhullus 
or nom de guerre (ff. 48a-1166). The author concludes 
the work with a notice of himself. 

(iii) Travel 

(38) 

An account of the mission of Farrukh Khan Aminu'l- 
Mulk to Europe in 1857-8, in connexion with the 
negotiations which followed and concluded the Anglo- 
Persian War, composed by Mirza Husayn ibn ‘Abdullah 
(attached to the Mission), and entitled Makhzanu'l- 
Asfdr (“ The Treasury of Travels ”). The book is divided 
into two parts, of which the first contains a narrative of 
the journey to Paris and Loudon and an account of the 
work done, while the second part (f. 216a) contains 
a description of the French Departments of State and 
Public Institutions. 

Ff. 275 of 21'4 X 14 c. and 19 11.; clear naskh with 
rubrications ; transcribed for Prince Bahman Mirza 
Bahd’ud-Dawla by Mulla Muhammad Mahdi Aqa Baba 
Shah-Mirzal, and concluded on 18 Rajab, 1276 (Feb. 10 
1860). 

VI. Geography' and Cosmography 

(39) 

OaA 

A fine and complete MS. of the well-known Haft Iqlivi 
(“Seven Climes”) of Amin Ahmad-i-Razi, completed in 
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1002/1593-4. See pp. 335 et seqq. ; Ethe’s 

India Office Pers. Cat., cols. 380-499, etc. 

Ff. 562 of 29 X I'T c. and 21 11. ; written in good clear 
ta'llq with rubrications; copied at Alunadabad, but 
undated. Each Iqlim has an illuminated ‘unuxin or 
title-page. 

(40) 




Two manuscripts of the Xiczhatii'l-QuliLh, a well-known 
geographical work (of which the portion relating to Persia 
has been published by Mr. G. le Strange in the “ E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series ”, vol. xxiii), by Hamdu’llah 
Mustawfi of Qazwin, \yho also wrote the Ta’rildi-i-Guzida, 
or “ Select Historj^ ”, and the very rare continuation of the 
Skdli-ndma known as the Zafar-ndma. See B.M.P.C., 
pp. 418-19, for the Xuzhatu'l-Qaldb, and for an account 
of the author, pp. 80-2 of the same s.v. Ta’rikh-i-Ou.zida. 
The one known copy of his third work, the Zafar-ndrna, 
is described in B.M.P.S., pp. 172-4. 

The first copy (A) comprises ff. 235 of 22 8 x 17 ’5 c. 
and 20 11. ; small, neat nasta'liq with rubrications ; no 
colophon or date ; bought in Damghan in 1876. 


(41) 

The second copy (B) comprises ff. 273 of 28'3 x 20 4 c. 
and 19 11.; clear ta'liq with rubrications; dated 9th of 
Safar, but year omitted; copied by Suhrab ibn Hajji 
Allah Karam of Sinandaj. 


(42) 

.UVI (y) 4 La.«aJl A»j U- (\) 

A MS. of 72 ff. of 27’4 x 19’2 c. and 25 11., written in 
a clear modern naskh, with rubrications, and containing : — 
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1. The Khdtima, or Conclusion (book viii) of Mir- 
khwand’s famous general history the Rawzatu s-Safa, 
treating of geography and biography (if. 36— 44a). 

2. The ‘Ajd’ibu’l-Ashyd (or -u’d-Dunyd), “ Wonderful 
Things,” or “ Wonders of the World ”, by Abu’l-Mu’ayyad 
Abii Muti‘ of Balkh, who wrote it, as stated in the opening 
lines, for the Saraani ruler Abu’l-Qasim Niih ibn Mansur 
(reigned in Khurasan 366-87/976-97). This must refer 
to a (presumably) Arabic original, for on f. 466, 1. 9, an 
anecdote is related which begins, “In the year 613/1216-7, 
when I, this humble servant, was travelling to the Hijaz, 
I reached the shore of the Egyptian Sea.” This must be 
presumed to be an addition by the translator into Persian. 

The MS. is undated but modern. 

(43) 

d 3 c — 3 

A volume containing four separate treatises on geo- 
graphy and kindred subjects, viz. : — 

1. Shahristdn (ff. 16-576), a poem in the mutaqdrib 
metre, written in Sha'ban, 977 (=Jan. 1570), describing 
in some detail the cities and lands of Persia, with brief 
notices of other lands. The end is. missing, and the 
author’s name does not appear in the text, but is given on 
the blank leaf at the beginning as Hikmati of Turkistan. 

2. ‘Ajd’ibu’l - Makhldqat (“ AVonders of Creation ”), 
a work similar in scope to the well-known homonymous 
work of Qazwini, by Muhammad ibn Mahmud ibn Ahmad 
at-Tiri (? -Tabari) as-Salmdni (ff. 58a-207a). 

3. A treatise on astronomy and geography (ff. 2076- 
406), written for Ghiyathu’d-Din Habibu’llah, who was 
governor of Khurasan in 909/1503-4. 

4. The Khdtima, or concluding geographical section 
of Mirkhwhnd’s well-known general history the Rawzatu’ s- 
Safd (ff. 2416-3056). 
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The volume contains fF. 305 of 34 x 23 c. and 21 11. ; 
fair ta‘Uq with rubrications. The third and fourth 
sections of the volume are both dated 1085/1674-5. 

jli ^ j IaA) ii. i Jtc 

jl a ^\j 

A List of the houses and other buildings of the glorious 
nfietropolis of Tihrdn . . . compiled in ISSOjlSo^-S by 
command of Ndsiru d-Din Shah Qdjdr. 

This valuable manuscript, probably the original copy 
prepared for the late Shah, gives a complete account of 
all the houses in the Persian capital sixty-five years ago, 
street by street and quarter by quarter. Except for the 
explanatory title of four lines at the beginning, there is 
no connected text, merely long lists of the buildings and 
houses and their owners, all numbers being expressed in 
the cipher called siydq or raqam. 

Ff. 188 of 21’6 X 151 c. and from 12 to 15 double entries 
(each of one or two lines) ; written in a moderately good 
shilcasta ; no colophon or scribe’s or author’s name. 

(45) 

A modern Persian Gazetteer of the World, wdthout title, 
preface, or colophon, containing a list of towns and 
countries in all parts of the world arranged alphabetically, 
with brief accounts of each. 

Ff. 166 of 33 X 21 c. and 21 11. ; written in a fair modern 
ta'liq ; no date or indication of authorship. 

VII. SCIEKCE 
(i) Encyclopcedia 

(46) 

(UlaJl jl JS~\ Jki Lwj y) A^J«.l 

Mujmalu’l-Hikmat (“ Compendium of Philosophy ”), 
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being a simplified and abridged Persian version of the 
we'fi-known Rasd’il, or “Tracts”, of the Ikhwanu’s-Safd, 
OP “ Brethren of Purity The original Arabic text of 
these tracts has been published in four volumes printed 
at Bombay in 1305-6/1887-9, and there is also a litho- 
graphed Persian version. Dieterici has edited, translated, 
or abridged a number of them. 

This version appears to have ^en made in the time of 
Timur. The translator, whose name does not appear, 
complains that previous Pefsian versions of these tracts, 
such as the Ddnish-ndma, were either archaic,, or 
redundant, or enigmatical, and that therefore, by request 
of the Court, he undertook this simple version, which 
comprises thirty-nine tracts. 

This MS. was given by the late Prince Farhad Mirza 
Mu‘tamadu’l-Dmvla to his son Muhtashamu’l-ilulk in 
Sha'ban, 1302 (May-June, 1885). It comprises 139 ft', of 
14 X 8'8 c. and 17 11., and is written in a beautiful, small 
modern naskh. The name of the copyist and date of 
transcription are not given. 


‘C 


(ii) Medicine 
(47) 


4 (JW Atl' (^) 4 olijl aSLuj (y) 

A manuscript comprising AT. 168 of 22 x 16'8 c. and 
1711.; written throughout in a legible and dated 

on f. 776 the 25th of Dhu’l-Qa'da, 886 (January 15, 1482). 
Contains : — 

1. A Persian translation of a well-known Arabic work 
on marriage and sexual intercourse entitled al-Iddh fi 
Asrdri’n-Nikdh by Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-Rahman ibn Nasr ibn 
‘Abdu’llah of Shiraz, a physician of Aleppo, who died in 
565/1169 (see Brockelmann, vol. i, p. 488, No. 20). The 
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Persian translation is entitled Kanz-[ov Ganj-lul-Asrar. 
It is divided into two parts {Jiiz), of which the first 
(ff. l-38a) comprises ten and the second (ff. 38a-73Z>) 
nine chapters and a Conclusion (fF. 736-76). The 
transcription was completed on the 25th of Dhu’l-Qa'da, 
886 (January 15, 1482). 

2. Risdla dar a‘azz-i-awqdt (IF. 786-876), a treatise 
on the most suitable times for sexual intercourse, in 
seventeen chapters, without author’s name. 

3. Fari'ukh-ndma-i-JamdlL (ff. 886-1686). “ A work 

treating of the properties and uses of natural substances, 
also of divination and astrolog 3 ’’,” by Abu Bakr al- 
Mutahhar b. Muhammad b. Abi’l-Qasim b. Abl Sa‘id 
al-Jamal of Yazd. pp. 465-6. Rieu thinks that 

the correct title is Farah-ndma, as given by Hajji Khalifa. 
The work is said to have been composed in 560/1165. 

. ( 48 ) 

A work on Materia Medica entitled Qarahddin-i-Shifd’i, 
by Muzaffar ibn Muhammad al-Husayni ash-Shifa i. See 
B.M.P.C., pp. 473-4, where the author is said to have died 
in 963/1555-6. 

Ff. 209 of 18’5 X 11'7 c. and 14 11. ; written in a clear 
naskh with rubrications, and dated in the colophon 
Shawwal, 1090 (November, 1679). 

(49) 

A-,,> tcyr 

A collection of treatises on medicine and Materia Medica, 
mostly translated from a Turkish version of the original 
by Muhammad Baqir al-Miisawi the physician, for Sultan 
Ilusayn the Safawi (a.d. 1694-1722). 

1. The first treatise (tF 36-476) deals with hygiene, 
especially in connexion with marriage, and professes to 
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be a Persian rendering of a Turkish version of a treatise 
composed by Nasiru’d-Din-i-Tusi for Ghazan Khan — an 
obvious chronological error, since the latter was born 
about the time (a.d. 1274) when the former died. The 
Turkish version was made by one ‘Abdu’l Latif for Sultan 
Ya'qub ibn Dawlat Khan. 

2. A treatise on the medicinal qualities of various 
animals and vegetables (ff. 486-1046), also translated from 
the Turkish by the above Muhammad Baqir. 

3. A treatise on various wounds, injuries, and , 
ailments, and their treatment, also by Muhammad Baqir 
(ff. 105a-182ct). 

Ff. 183 of 23'6 X 13'3 c. and 1411.; good clear nasJch 
with rubrications. The seal of a former owner is dated 
1168/1754-5. 


(iii) Precious Stones 
(50) • 

Three Treatises on Precious Stones 

A MS. of 118 ff. of 21 X 16-5 c. and 18-19 11., con- 
taining ; — 

1. The Jawdhir-ndma (ff. 16-376) of Amin Sadru’d- 
Din Muhammad b. Mir Ghiysithu’d-Din Mansur of 
Shirdz, composed for Abu’l-Fath Khalil Bayandari, copied 
in 1883 from a Jung, or volume of miscellaneous contents, 
in the Library at Mashhad, and copiously annotated and 
collated with the British Museum manuscript Add. 23565 
by Sir A. Houtum-Schindler. See B.M.P.G., pp. 464-5, 
and B.M.P.S., No. 158, pp. 112-13. 

2. Bisdla dar Ma‘rifat-i-Jawdhir (ff. 406-94a), com- 
posed by Muhammad ibnu’l-Mubarak of Qazwin for the 
great Ottoman Sultan Selim I (a.d. 1514-20), called “the 
Grim ” (Fdmffz). Begins: — 

^ ' I 1 (1) 
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It i.s divided into an Introduction, two ‘’'Mines” {Ma‘dan), 
the first containing twenty-one “ Caskets ” (Durj) on 
the precious stones, and the second eight “ Treasuries ” 
(Makhzan) on the precious metals; but the text breaks off 
in the middle of the sixteenth “ casket ” on Lapis Lazuli 
{Ldj i ward). 

3. Tansiiq-ndma-i-ilkhdn{ (ff. 976-118?)), a treatise on 
precious stones, etc., composed by the celebrated Nasiru’d- 
Din Tusi for Hulagu Qa’an the Mongol in Arabic, of which 
this is an abridged Persian translation, comprising four 
Discourses (Maqdldt). See No. 157, p. 112. 

This copy contains only the portion dealing with precious 
stones. A complete type- written translation of this work, 
on which Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler had evidently 
spent much labour, is one of the few finished pieces of 
work left by him. 


( 51 )^ 


Another copy of the Tansuq (or Tangsdq)-ndma- 
i-Ilkhdnl, composed by Nasiru’d-Din of Tiis for Hulagu 
the Mongol, described by Sir A. H. Schindler in a pencil 
note on the title-page as “ very much abridged, and the 
sequence of chapters different from that of the British 
Museum MS. The l.st Maqdla with four Fasls, and the 
2nd Maqdla up to the middle of the Pearl chapter are 
missing in this 

The MS. in its present acephalous state comprises 
142 pp. of 18’8 X 12’4 c. and 13 11., and is written in 
a clear and fairly good ta‘liq. It is dated in the colophon 
the end of Juimida ii, 973 (= January, 1566). 


(52) 

Three Treatises on Precious Stones 
A MS. of 118 ff. of 22-4 x 14’5 c. and 18 11., con- 
taining 

JRAS. 1917 . 


45 
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1. The Jawdhir-ndma (ff. lb~56a) of Muhammad 
b. Mansur of Shiraz, of which one copy (50, 1) has been 
already described above. Dated Rabb ii, 1259 (May, 1843). 

2. Muhhtasar dar baydn - i - shindhhtan - i - Jaivdhir 
(ff. 57ct-736), composed for Shahrukh Bahadur Khan by 
Zaynu’d-Din Muhammad Jami. 

3. A treatise on how to recognize the different kinds of 
precious stones (ff 746-1186), in 42 chapters, 140 sections, 
and 160 “arts” {hunar). This last treatise appears to 
be entitled Mapnu,‘atxCs-Satvdyi‘, or “ The Compendium 
of Artifices 

(53) 

A third copy of the Jawdhir-ndma, or treatise on 
precious stones, of Muhammad ibn Mansur of Shiraz, 
already described (50, 1). This MS. is written in a large, 
clear modern naskh with rubrications, and comprises ff. 84 
of 20T X 12‘5 c. and 15 If It consists of two Discourses 
(Maqdla), of which the first includes an Introduction, 
twenty chapters, and a Conclusion, and the second seven 
chapters and a Conclusion. This treatise ends on f. 80a, 
and is immediately followed (ff. 806-82a) by a note of the 
copyist, Shafi‘u’d-Din Hasan ibn Ni'matu’llah-i-Miisawi- 
i-Shushtari, who says that he designed it for a present 
to Mimichihr Khan Mu'tamadu’ d - Daivla, governor of 
Isfahan for Muliammad Shah Qajar. This is dated the 
20th of Jumada ii, 1260 (July 7, 1844). 

(54) 

(y) (n) 

A Ms. of 70 ff of 22‘7 x 15'4 c. and 11—12 If, containing : 

1. A treatise on music, entitled Bahjatu’r- Raivdj 
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(ff. 1-22), professedly translated from Arabic and Greek 
sources into easy Persian for Sultan Mahmud of Gliazna 
(reigned a.d. 998—1030) by ‘Abdu’l-Mii’min b. Safiyyu’d- 
Din b. ‘Izzu’d-Din b. Muluyi'u’d-Din b. Ni'mat b. Qabris b. 
Washmgir of Gurgan, and comprising ten sections {Fasl). 

2. Another treatise on music, entitled Risala-i-Kird- 
miyya-i-Baivra-i-Siifraji (the two last words apparently 
representing the name of the author), composed for ‘Ali- 
quli Khan (tf. 236-29a) and transcribed in 1280/1863. 

3. The Malfuzdt, Tiizulcat, or “ Institutes ” of Timur 
(tf. Slb-QSb), beginning abruptly^ : — 

^ cl>l (3 

Dated 1st of Safar, 1290 (March 31, 1873). 

The manuscript is written throughout in a clear, modern 
naskh. 


VIII. Philology 


(55) 





The 2Iajma‘u’l-Fiirs or Lughat-i-Suriiri, a Persian- 
Persian dictionary by Muliammad Qasim b. Hajji 
Muhammad of Kashdn, poetically surnamed Sururi, 
composed in 1008/1599-1600 and dedicated to Shah 
‘Abbas the Great. See pp. 498-9, etc. 

Tliis MS. comprises tf.258 of 29 2 X 17 c. and 24 11., and is 
written in a clear naskh hand with rubrications, and dated 
the 8th of Jumtida i, 1254 (July 30, 1838). The pi’eface, 
in which the author enumerates the lexicographical works 
of which he made use, fills both sides of f. 1, and is written 
in a small, neat ta‘liq. It was copied from Suniri’s 


* Both the beginning and end correspond to the text published at 
Oxford in 1783 by Major Davj' and Joseph White (pp. 2 and 40S), but it 
would appear that in the MS. much must be missing in the middle of 
the treatise. 
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autograph and hears a date two days later than that 
ojiven above. 

(56) 


(S J 



Tlie well-known Persian dictionary entitled Farhang-i- 
Rashidl compiled in 1064/1653-^4 by ‘Abdu’r-Rashid b. 
‘Abdu’l-Ghafiir al-Husayni al-Madani at-Tatawi. See 
pp. 500-1 ; Ethe’s India Offi.ce Pers. Cat., 
cols. 1849—51, etc. 

This excellent copy, which forniei'ly belonged to Prince 
Farhad Mirz4, is dated in the colophon the 6th of Dhu’I- 
Qa'da, 1084 (= February 12, 1674), and is written in 
a clear ta‘liq with rubrications. 


IX. Anecdotes 
(57) 

A complete MS. of the immense collection of stories and 
anecdotes compiled by Nuru’d-Din Muhammad ‘Awfi (the 
author of the oldest extant Persian anthology, entitled 
Luhdhu’l-Alhdh) in the early part of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian (seventy of the Muhammadan) 
era under the title of Jawami‘til-I[iJcdydt uu Lau-dmi‘u’r- 
Riiuaydt. it is divided into four sections (called Qism), 
each of which comprises twenty.five chapters, each of 
which in turn contains a number of stories connected with 
some general topic. 

See B.M.P.a, pp. 749-51; B.M.P.S., Nos. 391-2, 
pp. 245-8 ; Ethe’s India Office Pers. Cat, cols. 245-7 ; 
and Ross & Browne’s Cat. of Two Vollections of Persian 
and Arabic MSS. ... in the India Office Library 
(1902), pp. 53-4. 

Ff. 404 of 38 X 24'5 c. and 25 11. ; written throughout in 
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a neat and legible iwliq ; dated the 27th of Muharrain, 
1059. 


(58) 


4.*A 


Biistdnu’l-’Arifin u'ci Gidistd.nu'l- Abidin (“TheGarden 
of the Gnostics and Rose-garden of the Devout”). (This 
liybrid title occurs on f. 12tt, 1. 13.) A collection of 
anecdotes of an ethical and religious character, mostly 
about pious and saintly personages. It is divided into 
three chapters (Bab), of which the first comprises ten 
sections (Fad), the second five, and the third two, the 
contents of which are stated on f. 135. The book was 
compiled for the Thmirid Prince N%ip'utu’s-Sultana 
Sultan Khalilu’llah (807-12/1404-9) by an author whose 
identity I cannot discover. 

Ff. 114 of 24'4 X 16 8 c. and 1911.; written in a legible 
and rather archaic ta‘Uq. The colophon is dated Monday, 
Shawwfil 23, 891 (= October 22, 1486). 


X. State Papers 
(59) 

Two manuscripts in Persian and another containing an 
abstract in English of the letters of the celebrated minister 
of the Mongol rulers of Persia, Rashidu’d-Din Fazlu’liiih 
(author of the Jdmi‘u’t-Taivdrikh, put to death bj^ Abii 
Sa‘kl in 718/1318). 

The older MS., defective at both beginning and end, 
is written in a good, clear old naskh, and comprises fifty- 
three letters or despatches, dealing with political and 
financial matters, addressed by the minister to his sons 
and others who held various high administrative posts 
and governments in different parts of Persia and Asia 
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Minor. These letters, collected and edited by Rashidu’d- 
Din’s secretary, Muhammad of Abarqiih, ai-e of considerable 
interest, and calculated to throw much light on Mongol 
administration in Persia during the latter part of the 
thirteenth and earlier part of the fourteenth century. 
This MS. comprises fF. 182 of 17'8 X 11’8 c. and 15 11. ; 
headings and quotations from the Qur'an, etc., in red 
and blue. 

(60) 

The second MS., which, though not dated, is quite 
modern, formeidy belonged to Bahman Mirza BahahCd- 
Dawla, and comprises 138 If. of 21’6 x 16‘2 c. and 
17 11. The opening words correspond with f. Ih, 1. 1 of 
the older MS. The concluding words of the two MSS. also 
correspond, and it would appear tliat the second is merely 
a modern copy of the first. 

(61) 

The Englisli summary, bound and labelled “ Despatches 
of Rashid-ad-Din ”, comprises 93 + 30 written ff. of 
19T x 15'7 c. and about 18 11. Ff. 1—93 contain an 
abstract of all the fifty-three despatches, “copied from 
notes supplied by Sir A. H. .Schindler, and afterwards 
corrected by him, December, 1913.” Ff. l*-30* contain 
a list of these despatches, stating to whom each was 
addressed, and on which leaf of the older MS. it beo-ins. 
This volume, as well as the older MS., was given to 
Mr. G. le Strange (to whom they both belong) by the late 
Sir A. H. Schindler, in July, 1913.i The more modern 
MS. was bought by me with the, remaining MSS. and 
books. 

* Since this was written Mr. le Strange has most generously piesented 
to me the two MSS. in question. 


XVII 


THE MOST ANCIENT GODDESS CYBELE 

By F. LEGOE 

JN the year 204, exactly two centuries before the date 
generally accepted as that of the birth of Christ, 
the Roman State had passed through an expei'ience much 
like that of our great Ally aci-oss the Channel in the 
autumn of 1914. Hannibal, the lifelong enemy of Rome, 
had surmounted obstacles thought to be insurmountable, 
had swept iuto Italy like a whirlwind, and in a few 
•pitched battles had destroj'ed six consular armies. After 
one of these victories, his Moorish cavalry had raided 
right up to the walls of Rome, then only defended by old 
men and boys, and the Eternal City seemed to be at his 
mercy. Yet at the last moment he turned aside, as did 
von Kluck in our da}'^, and pushed into the rich province 
which was afterwards biaples, 'whence it took ail the 
nibbling strategy of Fabius to dislodge him. When 
Capua at last fell, he still kept his grip on the Calabrian 
coast, where he waited for reinforcements which never 
reached him, to again attack Rome. So long as he was 
on Italian soil, there could be no rest nor peace of mind 
for those Romans who, like the elder Cato, had seen the 
fierce African spearmen galloping through the Campagna, 
firing the thatched huts and driving off the cattle which 
formed all the wealth of the peasant farmers, then the 
backbone of the Republic. During all this time, too, the 
Roman populace had behaved beautifully. Even after 
Cannse they had not despaired of the Republic ; they 
had suspended their long quarrel with the patricians ; and, 
after a few very unsuccessful experiments with mob- 
appointed generals, had left the conduct of the war in the 
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more capable hands of the Senate. But when a shower 
of stones — probably lapilli from some volcano on the 
coast — fell upon the city, they were seized with one of 
the superstitious panics to wliich they were prone. They 
cried out that the gods were angry with them, and, as 
the unknown is sometimes more terrible than the known, 
there was more fear of their weakening before this 
menace than before Hannibal. 

What a modern government would have done in these 
conditions, it is difficult to see ; but Eoman statesmen had a 
remedy at hand for all such troubles in the Sibylline Books. 
These were now consulted in due form, and pronounced 
that if the Mother of the Gods could be broutrht to Rome, 
Hannibal would be driven out of Italy. XoAv the Mother 
of the Gods, sometimes called merely the “ Great Mother 
was worshipped all over the Eastern Mediterranean under 
the names of Ge, Rhea, or, most often, Cybele. At Athens, 
the Metroon, or House of the Mother, had been built in 
her honour, and Phidias himself had carved her statue. 
But her most famous image at this time was the baetyl or 
black stone said to have fallen from Heaven at Pessinus in 
Phrygia, which it made the centre and Holy City of the 
religion. All Phrygia, or Central Asia Minor, had been 
tossed about like a tennis-ball during the wars between 
Alexander’s marshals which broke out upon the great 
conqueror’s death ; but in 20l! was under the rule of 
Attalus of Pergamum, the Asiatic king who had earliest 
foreseen the great future before the Republic and was 
most anxious for the title of “Friend of Rome ”. Hence 
the special embassy that was at once sent to him had 
little difficulty in persuading him to give up the statue ; 
and as Rome, though defeated on land, was still mistress 
of the seas, it was announced before long that the Mother 
of the Gods had arrived at Rome’s seaport of Ostia. 

Hie reception of the famous stone was stao'^e-manaf^ed 
with a care that shows how real had been the peril it was 
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expected to conjure. The Oracle of Delphi, which the 
Roman embassy had consulted on its way to Pergamum, 
had advised that the goddess should be attended in her 
new home by her accustomed priests and priestesses and 
should be received by the most virtuous man among the 
citizens. The Senate had no difficulty in deciding this to 
be Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica, one of the great 
patrician house that was later to break the Carthaginian 
power at Zama, and in the Third Punic War to wipe it off 
the face of the earth. Nasitfa therefore went to Ostia ; 
but the passage of the goddess from Ostia to Rome could 
not be accomplished without a miracle. The barge 
containing the statue ran upon one of the mudbanks 
common iir the undredged Tiber, and neither sailors nor 
landsmen could get it off until Quinta, a Roman lady of 
the Claudian House whose virtue had been unjustly 
suspected, declared that only the girdle of a pure woman 
would be effective, and fastening her own to the prow of 
the vessel, drew it off as easily as a child drags after him 
’ a toy-boat. Medals have come down to us commemorating 
this episode, which has been described by Ovid.^ But 
other versions of the story seem to show that Claudia 
Quinta had from the first been appointed by the Senate 
to help in the reception of the goddess. There was 
seldom much lov^e lost between the Cornelian and the 
Claudian Houses, and the lady's association Avith a Scipio 
in the affair is therefore some proof that the invitation to 
the o-odde.ss to come to Rome was the result of a trans- 

o 

action amongst the patricians entered into for some 
political end." 

The sceiae which followed on the statue’s arrival in the 
^city has been described by poets and historians writing 
centuries after the event, but may perhaps be reconstructed 

* Fanti, iv, 76. 

- Probably the transfer of the war to Africa, in which policy the 
Scipionic party was opposed by Fabius. 
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with ‘ fair probability from what we know about the 
worship in later times. The procession which the 
astonished Romans then saw for the first time was 
probably headed by priestesses playing flutes and pipes, 
clashing castanets and cymbals, and beating tambourines. 
Then came the bearers of the sacred emblems, the mystic 
chest, the pine-cones, and the drum, together with other 
assistants brandishing snakes.^ Then the statue of the 
goddess, represented as a seated matron of majestic beauty, 
holding in her right hand* a sceptre, and on her head 
a turreted crown in which was set the famous aerolite or 
black stone," which in earlier days had itself been 
worshipped as divine. The statue was probably fashioned 
in ivory and gold, and was shown in a shrine in which 
the goddess’ chair was flanked by lions, which in later 
times at all events were of silver. The car bearing it 
was escorted by the Corybantes or male attendants of the 
goddess, armed with sword and buckler, which they 
rhythmically clashed together with a idtual significance.® 
Then followed — strangest sight of all to Roman eyes — the 
eunuch-priests of the East, dressed as women, with long 
perfumed hair, painted faces, and eyes darkened with 
kohl. They were led by the high priest or archigallus, 
a man chosen for his tall stature, clothed in royal robes, 
and wearing a golden crown from which floated a long 
white veil. The procession was closed by the male 
novices, who with the eunuchs danced along with wild 

• Demosthenes, de Corona, 259 sqq. 

“ The pains taken to build a ship on purpose for its transport (see 
Ovid, uhi cit.) shows that the statue and not only the stone, probably 
a very small affair, was sent. Pergamum had a school of art of its own, 
and it is probable that its statue gave the tj-pe that we find on coins 
(see Graillot, Le Cidte de CybUe, Paris, 1912), pi. x. The still more 
beautiful one carved by Phidias for the Athens Metr6on probably lacked 
the crown of towers and other specially Phrj'gian attributes. See 
Parnell, Colts of the Greek States, iii, p. 298. 

’ Sqmetimes called Curetes. The noise was said to have been made 
by the orders of Rhea (another form of Cybele) to prevent Kronos from 
hearing the cries of the infant Zeus. 
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yells, tossing themselves about as if in ecstasy, lafthing 
themselves with scourges and cutting themselves on the 
arms and shoulders like the Biblical priests of Baal. To 
such a pitch did the frenzy of these last sometimes reach 
that now and again one of them would dash away and 
mutilate himself in memory of the god who, as we shall 
see, was worshipped together with Cj’bele. After this, he 
was given women’s clothes and passed the rest of his life 
as a priest. 

All this must have been extremely shocking to the 
ideas of the Romans, to whom any public display of 
emotion was repulsive in the highest degree. They had 
always a very exalted idea of their personal dignity, and 
to the last were marked'with that gravitas which may be 
likened to the morgue or phlegm with which we English 
used to be credited on the Continent. Particularly was 
this the case in religious matters, the ancient State rites 
being as coldly restrained and as purely symbolical as 
those of the Chinese worship of Heaven. Hence the 
Scipios and other patricians responsible for the presenta- 
tion of this charivari must have felt very much ashamed 
of themselves. But what were they to do ? To send 
back the Mother of the Gods to her Phrygian home would 
have been at once to offend Attains mortally and to 
imperil the re-establishment of the public moral which 
was the object of her importation. On the other hand, 
the last thing they wanted was any increase of public 
hysteria in the very crisis of the war. In face of this 
dilemma, they took the middle course and wisely com- 
promised. The Mother of the Gods was givmn a habitation 
on the Palatine and an establishment maintained for her 
at the expense of the State ; but no Roman was allowed 
to join in her worship, which was restricted to foreigners. 
The sacrifice of virility with which it sometimes culminated 
was made an offence punishable with exile and later with 
death. Once a year the priests might hold a public 
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festiv*til, and once a month niisht bee in the streets 
like Buddhist monks or mendicant friars. At other times 
the worship had to be kept to the Palatine. The goddess 
does not seem to have resented these restrictions, for that 
year gave Rome the best harvest she had enjoyed for ten 
years, and the next Hannibal left Italy for ever. 

What, now, was this foreign divinity who was thus 
brought from Asia Minor to save Rome in her hour of 
need ? Every god of classical antiquity had his or her 
myth or legend, and that of Cybele was so opposed to all 
our conventional ideas as to show that it must be referred 
to a very primitive state of society indeed. Cybele or 
Agdistis — both are names taken from mountains in Phrygia 
and have no special significance — was said to have sprung 
by a kind of accident^ from a rock, and to have been 
originally an androgyne or man-woman. The terrified 
gods, on beholding this monster, took from her her manhood, 
but in doing so gave life to an almond-tree, the fruit of 
wliich was plucked by the virgin daughter of the River 
Sangarios, who thereby became the mother of Attis, the- 
most beautiful of men. Attis, at his birth, was exposed 
on the bank of the River Gallos, but was rescued, brought 
up as a goatherd, and was later sent to Pessinus, where he 
was given as a husband to the king’s daughter. But at 
the marriage feast Cybele, who had conceived a passion 
for her son — or rather grandson — broke into the town by 
beatin" down the walls with her head, and so frightened 
him that he mutilated himself under a pine-tree and died 
of the hurt. Then Cybele repented, and after mourning 
over the body of Attis, prayed to Zeus to restore him to 
life. The prayer was granted by making him a god, and 
Attis became the companion and charioteer of Cybele, 
driving with her in her car drawn by lions over the 
wooded mountains of the earth, where the noise of its 
wheels is heard by men as thunder. 

' A pollulio noclurna of Zeus. 
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This extraordinary story, wliich we have from both 
Pagan and Christian sources,^ is amply confirmed by what 
we know of the Megalesia or festivals of the Great 
Goddess, which from her first arrival were celebrated in 
Rome at the Spring Equinox. They began on March 15 
with the Ganna, Intrat or Day of Reeds, when the guild 
of the Cannophori, mostly children, entered the temple in 
procession carrying reeds in memory of those among 
which the infant Attis had been exposed, like Sargon of 
Akkad or the Hebrew Moses. Then followed a novena or 
fast of nine days, during which the faithful had to observe 
strict continence and to abstain from bread and everything 
made from cereals, from roots, pomegrarrates, dates, 
quinces, pork, fish, and wine. On the 22nd came the 
Arhor Intrat, when the Dendrophori or guild of tree- 
bearers cut in the wood sacred to Cybele a young pine- 
tree, which thej' wrapped in wool and crowrred with 
violets iir memory of those which were fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of Attis, a small image of whom 
was attached to the top branches. The procession bearitrg 
this on its way to the temple, chairted funereal hymns in 
Greek with much beating of the breast in sign of grief. 
The tree, which was considered as the body of Attis 
himself, was set irp outside the temple for three days, and 
surrounded day and night by a mourning crowd of 
worshippers, while a priest cried at intervals “ Wail for 
Attis ! Smite yourselves for Attis ! ” On the 24th this 
mourning reached its height in the Dies Sanguinis or 
Daj^ of Blood, when the priests with yells and dancings 
lashed themselves with scourges and cut themselves with 
knives so as to sprinkle the tree with their blood ; and 
the day finished with the solemn burial of the tree within 
the temple, to be dug up and burnt when its successor 

^ Pausaniag, vii, c. 17 ; Arnobius, adv. Gentes, v, cc. 5 sqq. Diodorus 
Siculus gives a third version and Ovid a fourth, but without essential 
variation. 
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arrived the following year. During the night of the 
Day of Blood, the faithful might eat nothing and didnk 
only milk, while they watched in silence round the 
darkened temple. 

Their reward came the next day, called Hilaria or Day 
of Joy. At midnight a solitary light was seen to shine 
from the inner sanctuary, and the public were admitted to 
see Attis, this time in human form, dressed in silk and 
gems, lying on an ivory bed before the statue of the 
Great Mother. Something like a modern service followed, 
with hymns and perhaps prayers in Greek, and the high 
priest delivered a discourse on the joys reserved for those 
who believed on Attis. Then he purified all present by 
anointing them upon the lips with the whispered 
formula, evidently reserved for those fully initiated : 
“ Be of good cheer, ye mystae of the god who has been 
saved ; for, for us too there will be salvation from our 
ills.” Then, as dawn broke, the throng of worshippers 
poured out into the streets, to find them decorated for the 
triumphal marriage procession of Attis and Cybele, 
when everyone had either to be dressed in gay colours or 
to wear a disguise as in a modern carnival. The centre 
of the procession was the silver car in which the bridal 
pair were seated, and the faithful who surrounded it were 
crowned with flowers, carried torches, and cried as they 
went along : “ Attis is risen.” But this was not the end. 
The following day, called Requietio, was given up to 
much-needed rest, but on the day after this, called Lavatio, 
the procession set forth again, bearing this time the silver 
statue of the goddess only. It was taken by the Appian 
Way to the brook Almo, where it was solemnly bathed, 
together with the car and the knives used by the galli. 
Then, having been implored to return to Eome by the 
Quindecemvirs, or Committee of Fifteen whom the State 
set to look after exotic cults, the goddess was taken back 
to the Palatine, there to remain till the next spring, while 
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banquets, games, and performances in the theatres were 
given in her honour. 

These ceremonies were annually celebrated from the 
first arrival of the Mother down to the last day of the 
Republic. During this time the faith was evidently 
making itself slowly known among the citizens ; and 
although no formal sanction was given to the cult, the 
restrictions imposed by the Senate must have been 
somehow relaxed. When a Phrygian archigallus in his 
costume of office visited the Forum and was driven out 
by the tribune Aulus Pompeius for daring to bring 
emblems of royalty into the Republic’s Holy of Holies, 
it is recorded with some satisfaction that the goddess 
avenged the insult by a fever which carried the tribune 
off ill the night. Doubtless this increased popularity was 
in great part due to the other foreign cults which were 
now beginning to pour into Rome as the result of her 
Eastern wars, and to maqy of these the little church on 
the Palatine acted as a temporary shelter. Particularly 
was this the case with the worship of Mithras, with 
which that of Cybele formed such intimate relations as 
to give rise to the likely theory that the worship of the 
Mother was considered especially suited to the wives and 
daughters of Mithraists. At all events, the establishment 
of the empire removed all bars to its extension. Its 
privileged position as a State establishment saved it from 
the dislike with which Augustus regarded all exotic 
religions ; and, under his successors, Roman men and 
Roman women of good birth began to join the guilds 
or associations for its practice until then given up to 
foreign slaves, freedraen, and merchants. The Emperor 
Claudius greatly extended its public ceremonies and made 
its clergy more than ever officers of State. Its apogee 
was probably reached under the Antonines, when 
Faustina the elder became its devotee, and henceforth 
the emperors were the official heads of the cult and 
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Kome took the place of Pessinus as the metropolis of the 
religion. 

It was during this period that a new rite made its 
appearance in the woi'ship of the 3Iother. This was the 
ceremony of the blood-bath or tauroholiurn, in which 
the votary wms placed in a pit covered with a grating 
of planks pierced with holes, on which a bull and a ram 
were slaughtered, so that the blood dripped through on 
to the recipient below. This disgusting rite, which by 
a natural confusion with the subject of the Tauroctony, 
or altar-piece of the Mithraic temples, has been thought 
peculiar to the worship of Mithras, was certainly intro- 
duced into the West by the prie.sts of Cybele, and to the 
last, perhaps, was administered by them alone. It was 
thought to have a magical effect on the votary, who often 
records on votive tablets and altars that he or she has 
been by it “ reborn unto eternity It also seems to 
have been sometimes performed, like the Catholic Mass, 
for the ■ benefit of others, since we hear of it being 
celebrated for the health of the emperor, the success of 
the Roman arms, and other like purposes. It is fairly 
certain that its celebration, instead of forming, as has 
sometimes been suggested, a regular incident in the 
initiation of a new votary, wms always a rarity, ^ and it 
is said, although it is not easy to see why, that it was so 
costly that only the rich could afford it. 

Beside this there were secret rites, or Mysteries of the 
Mother, at the nature of which \ve can only guess. 
Those who are curious in the matter can read the 
attempted reconstruction of them by M. Henri Graillot 
in his great work Le Culte de CyUle, which, had it been 
written by a German instead of a French scholar, would 
before now have been hailed with a chorus of admiration 

1 Graillot’s theory (CiUte, p. 232) that it wa? sometimes substituted 
for the ritual mutilation is enticing, but has, I am afraid, little evidence 
to support it. 
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by every teacher of classics in England and America^ 
Thorough as he is, however, M. Graillot seems to me to 
arrive at his conclusions on this part of his subject only 
by throwing together all the hints we have from various 
soui'ces as to what took place in the Mysteries of the 
Eleusinian deities, of the Greek Isis, of Mithras and of 
other gods, and then assuming that those of Cybele 
proceeded on the same lines. It may be so, and he has . 
the support of Dr. Faruell in thinking that the initiate 
of Cj’bele, after many purifications, fastings, and trials, 
was himself actually married to the goddess, and enthroned 
with her as “ part of the mesmeric process which aimed 
at producing the impression of deification in the mortal 
I prefer here to confine myself to the two pieces of direct 
evidence from eye-witnesses that we have as to the secret 
ceremonies of the Mother of the Gods. Clement of 
Alexandria,® who was himself initiated before conversion, 
tells us that the initiate in the Phrygian rites was taught 
to say : “ I have eaten out of the tambourine, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have carried the Kernos, 
I have stolen into the bridal-chamber,” which seems to 
point to something like a sacramental feast, and the 
witnessing of some divine nuptials like those which were 
performed in pantomime in the Eleusinia. Hippolytus, 
also, gives us in his Fhilosopimmena* some stanzas of 
what he calls “ a song of the great mysteries ” (of Cybele), 
which may be translated — - 

“ Hail, Attis ! whether thou art the offspring of Kronos, or of 
blessed Zeus, or of great Rhea whose sad mutilation thou art. 

* It forms vol. cvii of the Bihliotheqae des Ecohs Franraists d'Athhies 
el de Home. Full references to the original authorities for all the state- 
ments in the earlier part of this paper are there given. 

^ Gulls of Ihe Greek Slales, iii, 301. On the analogy of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, however, it was the hierophant who was married, and it was 
certainly the archigallus and not the initiate who was called Attis 
(Graillot, Guile; p. 2S5). 

^ Prolrepl. ii, 15. His initiation is vouched for by Eusebius, Prop. 
Erang. ii, 2. 

■* Philosophumena, v, 1, 9, pp. 176, 177, Cruice. 

JRAS. 1917. 
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The Syrians call thee the much longed-for Adonis, Egypt 
names thee Osiris, the Greeks Sophia (Wisdom) or the heavenly 
horn of Men, the Samothracians the revered Adamna, the 
Thessalians Corybas, but the Phrygians sometimes Papas, once 
dead or a god, at others the unfruitful one, or the goatherd, 
or the green ear of corn reaped, or he to whom the flowering 
almond-tree gave birth as a pipe-playing man.” ' 

This %vas apparently intended to tell the initiates that 
the Attis the}'- adored was the same god as Zeus, as 
Adonis, Osiris, the moon-god Men, the Cabiric deity 
whom the poet calls Adamna or Adamas, the Corybas 
of whom Clement of Alexandria tells a story like that 
of the Orphic Dionysos, and as the Syrian Papas or the 
Father. Another hymn, of which Hippolytus gives an 
extract, runs — 

“ I will sing Attis, son of Rhea, not with a humming noise 
or the nasal sound of the Idsean Curetes’ flutes ; hut I will 
mingle with the song a Phoeban strain of lutes, hailing him 
with Evohe, Evan, as Pan, as Bacchus, and as the Shepherd of 
white stars,” 

which adds Pan, Bacchus, and Hermes to the list. No 
doubt such identifications vvere often made.- But the third 
century, in which Hippolytus wrote, was an age of 
syncretism, or what Max Muller used to call henotheism, 
when every pagan asserted that the god he worshipped 
by preference included within his own godhead that of 
all the rest ; and no one would then have been shocked 
had this doctrine been proclaimed upon the housetops. 

‘ Schneiilewin's reconstruction of the poem is sligtitly tliflterent. All 
the epithets here attributed to “the Phrygians” can be referred to 
episodes in the Attis legend, and are dealt with in detail by the 
“Xaassene” or Ophite author whom Hippolytus quotes. For the 
“reaped ear ” see Phi/osophumena, vi, 1, 8, p. 17l", Cruice, where it is said 
to have been copied from the Phrygians by the Eleusinian Mysteries, in 
which it forms “the great and wonderful and most perfect visible’for 
epoptic) mystery ” shown to the epopts. 

2 So Isis in Apuleius’ romance tells her votary immediately before his 
initiation that she is the goddess adored in various places as Hera 
Athena, Cybele, Artemis, Xemesis, and so on. 
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Yet the hymns quoted are evidently very old, and may 
have come down to us from a time when this fusion of 
deities could only be whispered about in secretd 

Everyone, I think, must be struck with the likeness 
between these spring ceremonies of the Megalesia and 
what goes on in Catholic churches at the present day 
during Eastertide. From the Day of Reeds, which is like 
Palm Sunday, down to the rejoicings on Easter Day, the 
parallel is fairly close, and even the appearance of the 
solitary light is found in the office of I'cnebrce. Hence 
those who write about “ Pagan Christs ” and “ Dying 
Gods ” have tried to show that the Christian festival is 
imitated from the heathen. It would not be surprising 
if there had been some conscious borrowing in the matter, 
especially in point of date; because it can be shown from 
other instances that the Catholic Church adopted as her 
own many heathen festivals, and perhaps a few ceremonies. 
This has been acknowledged by writers of such different 
views as Mgr. Duchesne, Pere Loisy, Pi-ofessor Harnack, 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, and others. It was, indeed, the 
openly avowed policy of the Church, and it is recorded 
that Pope Gregory instructed the missionaries to the 
heathen that if they found among them customs harmless 
in themselves or which with a little alteration could be 
given a Christian meaning, they were to adopt them. 
Hence we ought not to be astonished that the mourning ■ 
for Attis and the rejoicing over his resurrection so closely 
resemble the ceremonies of Good Friday, Easter Eve, and 
Easter Sunday. Spring festivals hailing the awakening 
of Nature from her winter sleep are common enough all 
over the world, and it is possible — although there is no 
record of the fact — that some Christian emperor, or his 
ecclesiastical advisers, may have decided to turn the 

^ One fairly strong argument in favour of their antiquity is that they 
nowhere identify Attis with any sun-god, wliich*they would certainly 
have done if written after (say) the reign of Trajan. 
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Megalesia, so firmly rooted in the people’s affections as 
not to be abandoned without danger, into a solemn 
commemoration of the Death and Resurrection of Christ. 
In like manner, it may be that the prototypes of the 
paten and chalice are to be found in the tym-panum and 
cymbaliim from which the initiate of Cybele took his 
sacramental meal, and that the rite of baptism common to 
both faiths had certain similarities of pi-actice. 

The copying tendency probabl}’’ worked both ways, and 
if we had more detailed information about the worship 
of Cybele we might find that, alike in its fasts and in 
their management of the confraternities, the priests of 
Cybele were riot above taking a hint from the infant 
Church. But that there was any community of doctrine 
between the two faiths, or that the Church ever regarded 
the worship of Cybele as a serious rival, I cannot bring 
myself to believe. Anything of the kind was made 
impossible by the extreme crudity of the older faith’s 
legend, which must always have prevented it from 
appealing to the same order of minds as Christianity. 
Apart from its promise of the coming of the Kingdom, 
Christianity seems to have appealed to the masses of the 
Roman Empire by its insistence on morality, the help 
which its members rendered to each other, and its entire 
freedom from those incredible and indecorous stories about 
the gods of wliich even the heathen were ashamed. In 
these respects, many of the new Oriental religions lately 
introduced into Rome were much nearer to it than the 
worship of the Great Mother. Osiris, the good king who 
brought the gentler arts of life to his subjects before 
succumbing to the forces of disorder and chaos, and Mithras 
the soldier of Jupiter Best and Greatest against the 
powers of darkness, might be held up as examples to their 
votaries ; but even Catullus, in his poem on Attis, shudders 
at the thought of imitating the effeminate divinity, and 
begs Cybele to take someone else for her service. So, 
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too, Isis, the faithful wife seeking for her dead spouse 
and watching over the divine child in which he is reborn, 
is a true type of the Mater Dolorosa ; but what mortal 
would feel sympathy with the imperious deity who 
thrusts her unlawful love upon her irresponsive descendant 
and thus terrifies him into suicidal madness ? 

Nor should I be inclined to see, as some have done, in 
the whispered words of the archigallus any assurance of 
the immortality of the soul or the deification of the votary. 
The words might just as easily be taken to mean that 
death would prove “ the poppied sleep, the end of all ”, 
and would therefore put a term to his sufferings. But 
I do not think that either construction is the true one. 
The purpose of all initiations in the ancient world seems 
to have been to give the initiate a privileged position 
in the life beyond the tomb. The Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter and the great Greek poets alike assure the 
Eleusinian rnystae that after death they will not have 
the same lot as the common herd, that they will be 
exempted from the bath of mud in which the uninitiated 
dead were supposed to lie, and so on. What is probably 
meant by the comforting assurance to the initiates of 
Cybele that as the god was saved so will they get 
salvation from their troubles, is that they, like him, will 
enjoy the favour of the goddess after as before death. 
So (the Gi'eek) Isis in Apuleius ^ tells Lucius that if he 
is initiated, 

“ Thou shall live blessed — thou shalt live proud of my 
protection, and when the term of thy life is spent, and thou 
at length dost descend to the Shades, there also, even in the 
subterranean hemisphere, thou, dwelling in Elysian fields, shalt 
continue to adore me still propitious to thee, and shalt see me 
shining amidst the darkness of Acheron and ruling over the 
secret places of Styx.” 

A perception of the fundamental discrepancy between 

^ Mctamorph. xi, 6. 
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Cybele- worship and Ciiristianity seems to have affected 
the Christian Fathers, who, although they hold the legend 
of Attis and Ct’bele up to ridicule as a monstrous and 
indecorous fable, ^ never appear to have felt towards the 
priests of the Great Mother the violent hostility which 
thej^ displayed towards the Isiacists and Mithraists. The 
downfall of Cybele-worsliip was marked by none of the 
scenes of violence that attended the sacking of the Roman 
Mithrma under Gratian or the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Serapeum under Theodosius, On the with- 
drawal of the State subsidy and the confiscation of the 
funds of the confraternities, the establishment on the 
Palatine which had endured since the Second Punic ^Yar 
fell into disuse, and the site of the last taiiroboliicm is now 
covered by the Vatican. 

The real interest which this outworn faith has for us 
at the present day is that its origins can be traced to the 
very earliest civilization of whose existence we have any 
proof. Tlie Phrygian Cybele wliose worship we have 
seen brought to Rome was herself a Cretan goddess, and 
as such is called by Livy the Idtean Mother in liis account 
of the transaction with Attains. Remains of her worship 
have been found by Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, which 
go back to the fifteenth century b.c. But her pedigree 
can be traced a long way beyond that. All over Western 
Asia, from the very dawn of history, there was worshipped 
a divinity known as the Great Goddess, who combined the 
gentler attributes of her se.x with those of a fierce and 
arrogant warrior, and of this goddess Cybele was only 
one form. Known as Ma in Lydia, as Atargatis or the 
Syrian Goddess of Nero’s adoration, as Bellona in Cappa- 
docia, as Adrasteia or Nemesis in Mysia, and under other 
analogues elsewhere, her earliest name seems to have been 
Ishtar of Babylon. Her distinguishing mark under all 
her forms is that her sex is always doubtful, or rather 
’ See Graillot, op. rif., pp. 546, 547. 
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that when worshipped as a female she usurps all the 
privileges of a male. Thus, in the legend of Ishtar, it is 
always the goddess who makes advances to her lovers 
with disastrous consequences to them, and it is she who, 
when Thammuz is done to death, ventures into Hades to 
rescue him. The same feature is visible in all later forms 
of the myth, including even its most artistic and beautiful 
one of Aphrodite and Adonis, while the goddess’ lover 
is always represented as a more or less effeminate being, 
without a will of his own, who is unable to resist the 
goddess’ advances. Tliis inversion of the attitude of the 
sexes towards each other in classical times — which 
Swinburne sums up in the words 

“ The god pursuing, the maiden hid,” 

— has been thought to be due to a state of society in which 
a scarcity of women has produced the practice of polyandry, 
which Mr. Kipling describes in the “ Woman of Shum- 
leigh ” episode in Kivi. It is significant in this respect, that 
the widespread story of an Amazonian nation somewhere 
in Asia has always had its scene in those countries where 
the worship of the Great Godde.ss was prevalent, and that 
these female warriors were generally represented in classic 
art with the double axe and bilobed shield associated 
with the worship of Cybele in Crete and Asia Minor. 
The- tradition, too, of the matriarchate or descent through 
the mother only which polyandry implies, is to be found 
chiefly in Lydia, Lycia, and other prominent seats of the 
cult. Not less marked is the way in which the Great 
Goddess or the lover who is really her male counterpart is 
represented as having once possessed both sexes at the 
same time. This, as we have seen, was a feature in the ' 
myth of Agdistis. We are told that Adonis was bewailed 
by the women of Byblos with cries of “ Alas, my lord ! 
Alas, my lady 1 ” and the Asiatic Dionysos, who was often 
identified with Attis, was not only represented in art with 
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markedly feminine characteristics, but is described in an 
Orphic Hymn as “ of a double nature ”, or both male and 
female. The same idea goes back to the story of Thammuz, 
Ishtar’s lover, who, as Dr. Pinches has shown, in some of 
the earliest Sumerian hymns known, is called “ Princess ” 
and “ Mother ” as well as by exclusively male epithets. 
Still earlier we have one of the many Sumerian accounts 
of the Creation, deciphered by Dr. Stephen Langdon, 
which makes the first beings created as a pattern for 
mankind to be of both sexes at once.’^ 

One explanation of this attribution of a bisexual nature 
to the goddess and her lover may be found in the fact 
that the Great Mother is always an earth -goddess, or 
rather, is herself a personification of the Earth. Sophocles 
already treats or Gaia, the earth pure and simple, as the 
same person as Rhea, the mother of Zeus,^ and Cybele and 
Ishtar are, like her Greek analojjue the earth-goddess 
Deineter, “ the life of fruits and corn.” But nearly 
all primitive people have a myth in which the earth 
and sky figure as locked so closely together as to 
form one being, and everyone will remember the Egyptian 
group in which the Earth, there made not a goddess but 
a god, is separated from the overarching and female 
heaven by the air-god Shu, Avho supports her on his 
outstretched hands.® Some such myth may well have 

^ PSBA. xxxvi, 1914, p. 196, n. 23. This is whab I understood 
Mr. Langdon to mean, but I do not think his published words bear out 
the contention. For the bisexual nature of the earliest beings, 
according to the traditions of the Greeks, .Jews, Samaritans, Ophites, 
and Manichjeans, see my Forerunners and Fivals of Christianity, i, 
pp. 182, 189, 195 ; ii, pp. 37, 40, 298. 329. . ^ 

^ Philoct. 391. Cf. Farnell, op. cit., iii, p. 379. 

^ Maspero, Hist, Ancienne, i, p. 86. Many instances were given in 
the discussion which followed the reading of this paper of the worship 
in India of the Earth as an androgyne being like the Orphic Phanes. 
The observed fact that the Earth appears to bring forth without male 
assistance, and therefore must contain both sexes within herself, may 
have been the idea underlying such stories. That the division of this 
androgyne deity into two sexes brings about the castration of the male 
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been the foundation of all the stories of hermaphrodites 
or men- women which we meet with not only in classical 
literature but, as we have seen, in the very oldest legends 
known to us. Be that as it may, it is Cybele’s identi- 
fication with the Earth which proved the most enduring 
feature of her worship. Although, as I have said,.Cybele- 
worship had little or nothing to do with orthodox- 
Christianity, on the more or less Christian sects which we 
call Gnostic its influence was profound. Hippolytus tells 
us of a sect which he calls the Ophites or Serpent- 
worshippers, who were accustomed, he says, to frequent 
the mysteries of the Great Mother, alleging that only they 
could understand them.^ The stories of secret orgies 
which the orthodox told about the Gnostics doubtless 
sprang from this habit. All the Gnostics, too, found 
a place in their Pantheon fora female power called Sophia 
or Wisdom, who is fabled as descending into Hades like 
Ishtar, and round whom the whole scheme of creation 
centres. That this Great Goddess or Sophia reappears 
as the Mother of Life or of all livincf thinc;s in the 
Manichtean religion, which inherited so many Gnostic 
ideas, I have before suggested ; and also that her position 
in Manichffiism owes much to the corresponding one in 
the Zoroastriaii faith of the one female Amshaspand, 
Spenta-Armaiti, who is set over the earth as her male 
fellows are over the fire, the metals, and so on.- Hence 
we see that a modified worship of the Great Mother 
endured long after the triumpli of Christianity, and 
indeed cannot be said to be entirely extinct even now. 

person of the godhead is suggested by the (vreek mj'ths of Uranos and 
(xe, Kronos and Rhea (Hesiod, Theogon.^ 1,159, and Porphyry, dc antro 
Xymph., p. 118). Dr. Wallis Budge {Book of the Dead, c. 69, vol. ii, 
p. 235) thinks that the same fate attended the Egyptian earth god Seb. 

^ Philosophumena, v, 1, 9, p. 177, Cruice. The first chapter of the 
fifth book is indeed little but a commentary on the “song of the great 
mysteries given above. 

^ See Forerunners, ii, p. 45, n. 1, and ii, p. 300, n. 2, for references. 
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The Muncheans or Cliristians of St. John, who are to he 
fouacl on the Tigris between Basra and Baghdad, still 
preserve many of the Manichman traditions, including 
^the reverence for the Mother of Life. But we might find 
examples nearer home than that. The Gnostic Church of 
Paris, if it has survived the War, still numbers among its 
bisliops, whose titles are all derived from “• Albigensian ” 
or Provencal towns, a sort of female prelate called “ the 
Sophia of Warsaw ”, in memoty of the Eon Sophia in the 
system of Valentinus. Some of the Russian Dissenting 
sects, too. indulge in an orgiastic worship presided over 
by a female dignitary called the “ Mother ”, of whose 
office and pi-oceedings some scandalous stories are told.^ 
As the sect of Skoptzis, to which most of the Moscow 
cab-drivers belong, practise the ritual mutilation of the 
priests of Cybele, which seeins to be connected with this, 
it cannot be said that all ti’aces of her worship have 
vanished from Europe with the triumph of Christianity. 
Russia has inherited without a break much of the old 
Byzantine culture from which these curious sects derive 
their practices, and Byzantine history is full of stories of 
the persistence of Pagan worships in seci’et, including the 
religion of Cybele. The Sumerian civilization, which 
perhaps was the original source of the Cybele story, 
goes back to nearly 7,000 years B.C., which is about 
two millennia earlier than the earliest date that can ,be 
assigned for the appearance of any organized religion in 
Egypt. It therefore seems possible that these Russian 
sects, of which very little is really known, still possess 
some relics of a religion which is more than 9,000 years 
old, and that the worship of Cybele as our common 
Mother the Earth, is not only the most ancient but the 
most persistent religion known to civilized man. 

• Cf. Dmitry J. i[erejkowsky, Pitm> h Grand, Pans. pp. 243 sqq. 
T.sakni, La Ruasie. Sectaire, seems to be the authority for all these 
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By VINCENT A. SMITH 

of the most famous institutions of Akbar was the 
’ Ihadat-Midmi, or “ House of Worship ”, which he 
caused to be erected early in 1575, immediately after 
his return from the successful siege of Patna. The 
building no longer exists above ground, although it is just 
possible that its foundations may be still traceable, if 
searched for in the right locality. The two suggestions 
published concerning its situation, which will be noticed 
near the end of this paper, are both inadmissible, as tvill 
appear from perusal of the texts which I proceed to quote 
from Badaoni, the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, and the AJcbco'n^^^ 
all contemporary authorities. 

Badaoni relates that at the time in g ueaiBMBIh en 
Akbar was at leisure from war, his 
continually to the problems of religion. 

“ His Majesty spent whole nights in praisi^^^pri 


from a feeling of thankfulness for his past si^ 
many a morning alone in prayer andjnediti’ 
stone of an old building which lay 
spot, with his head bent over his ch«^^^l 

Stimulated by the example 
ruler of Bengal, who used 
a hundred and fifty holj* meHR^^ra^PI 
and exhortations,” and also 
Mirza Sulaiman of Badak!^«r,^M^»ai 
equally strong taste for#wiJShg|fip c 

accommodation of a larA ^ ^ttri ^^ f M 


oi the 

^^^vKirani, the late 
HjRToIe nights with 
to commentaries 
<9ptation of receiving 
*Sas a Sufi with an 
P discussion, Akbar 
suitable for the 
f Muslim theologians 
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khdna) should be built in order to the adornment ol the 

spiritual kingdom, and that it should have four di’’ 

, [Mr. Beveridge translates ‘ verandahs He eh'' 

eve^^qf Friday . . . for the outpouring {ifdzat). ^ 

proclamation'wa?issRe<i tbat on that night of i’’ 

1 , *■ i- j 1 , -nation, all 

orders and sects of manpi'^d — those who sear- . 

and physical truth, and\tose of the comn^^^ ^-hrsou^ht 

for an awakening, andOhe inquir- sect-should 

assemble in the precincts pf tbe h 

their spiritual experienced, .r degrees of knowledge of 

,the truth in various and co. Victory forms in the bridal 
chamber of manifestation ... To the delightful precincts of 
that mansion founded upon Truth, thousands upon thousands 
o inquirers from the seven climes came with heartfelt respect 
and waited for the advent of the Shahinshah. . . . There 
were always four noble sections in that spiritual and temporal 
assemblage. 

^ The author then proceeds to enumerate the four sections 

northern .side 

• called Sliaikhs by other authors are described by Abu-1 
Fazl a.s “the ^iifis of clear heart who were absorbed in 
beatific vasions. A few of felicitous and wide comprehen- 
■eness wdiich they had attained to by the bliss of H M ’s 
''tructions, lighted the torch of knowledge in all 
ment s” a iore rhetoric follow.s. Little .sense 
h verbiage, but we learn that in 
'll number of visitors mounted up 
' a few persons were considered 
3 of the four sections.^ 

■- are collated we obtain the 
•ship was a large rectangular 
ill structure representing 
each side of the cell was 


to a _ 

as qiialin,., _ 

When the a 
results that the h 
chamber built r, 
a hermit’s cell. Tl 


' The rendering “ verar 
® Akharnam'xh, tr. H. E 
has been good enough to lei 
far as available. The volum 


gitimate. 

i, pp. lo7-9. Hr. Beveridu-e 
■oofs of his tliird volume °so 
■en published. 
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treated as a separate hall or section and probablj" was 
railed or curtained off from its neigrliboui’S. The building 
was elaborate and could accommodate a numerous 
companj’. Tt was situated in the gardens of the palace, 
near Salim Chishti’ s premises, and somewhere at the back 
of the great mosque, a little to the north of west, close to 
gardens which still exist, or existed when E. W. Smith 
made his admirable survey some jmars ago. That author 
found fragments of a rich circular capital, which must 
have belonged to an important building, “ to the south of 
the tank abutting on the gangway leading to the la, 
Turkish baths by the Record Chamber.” That i 
the south-east corner of the royal edifices and 
300 yards a little to the north of east from the 
Gate of the gi-eat mosque, cannot be the site of t' 
of Worship, as suggested by E. W. Smith, 
referred to never can have been “ in the gar 
palace ”, and it is not near the Chishti premi 
Keene made the absurd suggestion that 
Khass should be regarded as the ’Ibadat-k, 
of the great central pillar, w'ith its fo^ 
radiating from it. Those little gang 
10 feet long and 2 feet wide, coul 
called ditvans or halls, nor is the Di 
gardens of the palace ”, Tradition 
asserting that the centre of the ca 
Akbar’s seat, “ covered with 
comfortable with satin and 
four ministers (the Khan-i 
Abu-1 Fazl) stood at the four 
their respective departme: 


suggestion is and utterly 
into the guidebooks, and 
I repeat again, the real 


^ Latif, Atjra, 
symbolism of the 
JR AS. 


11 or ttiej’^ 

1917. 1 



les 
out 
y be 
in the 
ight in 
umn was 
and made 
while the 
Faizi, and 
eive orders for 
though Keene’s 
texts, it has got 
commonly accepted, 
was a large building, 

about the supposed 
47 
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probably capable of accommodating several hundred 
people comfortably, wdtli plenty of room for moving 
about, and situated in the palace gardens. The amount 
of false history current about Akbar is amazing. 

The signature in September, 1579, of the Infallibility 
Decree whicli empowered Akbar to act as supreme arbiter 
of all questions of Maslim theology rendered vain the 
debates of the representatives of various schools of Muslim 
thought. The House of Worship was, I believe, disused 
from that year, and very probably was then pulled down, 
foundations maj’^ or may not exist. 

"le later debates, which were carried on by doctors of 
us religions, not by Musalmans only, seem to have 
rays conducted in the private apartments of the 
They were interrupted by the Kabul campaign 
-December, 1581) and resumed for a short time 
in the interior of the palace {interius 
ice), not in the House of Worship. But 
for them any longer. The attendance 
»the Jesuits alone were left. When they 
daily became more inclined to Hindu 
withdrew, and the formal set discussions 


te, CommetUariua, pp. 632-4. 
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THE SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS OF THE HARDING 
SMITH COLLECTION 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 
fTIHE three tablets which follow liave been selected on 
account of their uncommon nature, and because of 
the unusual words or expressions which they furnisli. 
The collection contains other documents equally interesting, 
and some of these will probably be placed before scholars 
from time to time, should their difficulties yield satis- 
factorily to study and research. 

I. Sheep and goats kept for their fleeces, hair, etc. 
Dated in the 26th year of Samsu-iluna, son of 
Hammu-rabi. 

N. 15 


O'ovtr^e. 
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ateasr^e 



This tablet measures 3f inches high by l^f inches ^Yide, 
and has 11 lines of writing on the obverse, 2 on the edge 
below it, 12 lines on the revei-se, and one on the edge 
below that. The colour is light grey, and the surface 
has impressions of the cylinder-seal of Ibi-Ili-abrat, the 
first of the four witnesses. 

Ob^hrse 

Salasserit seg-udu-hia 

ina lihbi irbet supdti a-ri-a-tu"' 

3. Missel immere 

Sisset li-li-ihi, 

gamru eSraa-hamSet seg-udu-hia 
G. Hamset enze libbi sina a-ri-a-tit,”' 
irbet li-li-cla-du 

gamir gamri seluSaa-irbet seg-udu-hia 
ga-dii-ti™ enze 
ki ni-id-nu-Sa 
mar Sin-^a-mu-uh 


9 . 
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Edge 

12. a-na xvarad - e-a 

nam-ha-rum Maruduk-kii-uk~ki-ma-a 
Reverse 

a-na ri-i-i”* pa-aq-da 
15. a-na ha-li-iq-ti”^ 

it ga-za-as-ti”'‘ iz-za-az 
A-hu-u'‘”‘-wa-qar ka-pa-ar 

18. hamisserit seg-udu-hia it-tah-hi a-hu-n'^-wa-qar 
i - ha - ra - as 

Mahar i-hi-’^-lli-ahrat rah-bani 
21. mahar ni-id-na-tiC"'’ mar ma-ra( 1 J-zu-tu”' 
mahar ^■Samas-ki-ma-i-li mar a-pa-lii 
mahar ib-kiu-'^-Na-bi-u'^ mdr ku-nm-ba 

24. TFa?'u/i. nisanni uma hamissern 

w V 

sattii sa-am-sn-i-ln-na kt't'ru 
sadii rabd mat Amurrd-a 

Translation 

13 fleece-sheep, 

among (them) 4 fleece (-sheep) with young ; 

3. 6 sheep, 

6 lambs : 

total : 25 fleece-sheep. 

6. 5 goats, among (them) 2 goats with young, 

• 4 kids : 

grand total : 34 fleece-sheep. 

9. including goats, 
which Nidnu-sa, 
son of Sin-&muh, 

12. to Warad - Ea, 

by the agency (?) of Maruduk-kukkima (?), 
have appointed for pasturing, 

15. for slaughter, 

and have set aside for shearing. 

Abu“-waqar is the director — 
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18. he has named 15 fleece-sheep. Abu^-waqar 
sliall select (them). 

Before Ibi-Ili-abrat, the master-builder : 

21. before Nidnatu”, son of Marazutu™ ; 
before Samas-kima-ili™, son of Apalu ; 
before Ibku-Nabiu“, son of Kumba. 

24. Month Nisan, day 15th, 

year Samsu-iluna the king (brought the stone 
from) the great mountain of Amurru. 

The interest of this tablet lies not only in its subject, 
but also in the words which are used. The first entry 
concerns small cattle indicated by the characters seg-ndu- 
hia (see also lines 5, 8, and 18), litei’ally, “wool, sheep, 
plural.” The transcription here given is Sumerian, as 
I have not been able to find the Semitic Babylonian 
equivalent in the published classified lists. That it must 
have had a rendering in the latter tongue is made 
probable by the fact that the similar group for “ goat- 
skin” is written seg-uz, though the analogy of the tablet 
now translated should make it “ skin-goat ” — that is, an 
animal having a suitable hairy coat for sacred garments 
needed by the Babylonian temples. The fem. driatii”^ in 
line 2 implies that all the 13 animals were females — the 
males were the 6 immere given in line 3. 

Lilidu in line 4 is apparently the same word as is 
written lillidu in the lists, etc. This is regarded as 
coming from waladu, “ to bring forth,” and as a formation 
like hin-hini'", “ descendant,” the original pronunciation 
having been lidlidtt. If the root of binhinti be hanit, 
however, there is no real analogy in lilidu, and it is 
doubtful whether the etymology is an altogether 
acceptable one. See, moreover, the remarks on lilldadu 
in the next paragraph. 

The goats are referred to in lines 6-9, and are a less 
important entry, being only 9 in all. Though these 
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have not the prefix seg, showing that they have been 
chosen for their hair, they are included among the 
“ fleece-sheep ” in the grand total in line 8. As in the 
case of the sheep, some of these (two) are described as 
driatu™, females about to bring forth. In line 7 we have 
an extension of the pet-name lilidii, “lamb,” in line 4, 
namely, lilidadu, “ kids.” Apparently the reduplication 
at the beginning is re-echoed, as it were, at tlie end. 

A-na ri-i-im is apparently to be read ana rii”\ the 
latter word being from re’u, “ to pasture.” 

In line 16 some of the characters are not very clear. 
At first glance the signs seem to he ii ga-za-tu™ ni-iz- 
za-az, but this seems to have two grammatical inaccuracies, 
namely, ga-za-tu'”’ for ga-za-ti”\ followed by the verbal 
prefix of the 1st person plural, ni, which is difficult to 
explain. At the early period to which this tablet belongs 
the case-endings are generally correctlj'^ used, and this 
being the case ana haliqti’”' it gazazti”‘ should be more 
likely than ana haliqti”^ it gazatu”K Moreover, we should 
get rid of the difficulty of the ni by regarding it as 
a bungled tim, partly erased, intentionally, by the scribe. 
Nevertheless it seems more probable that, on reading over 
the inscription, gazazti"‘ did not sound like the right 
form, and forgetting the preposition in the foregoing line, 
he changed it to gazatu”'. The later word for “shearing” 
is gizzu. GazzatiC”'- would, of course, be a more correct 
spelling. 

Though written on the edge, there is hardly any doubt 
that kapar in line 17 is correct. The absence of a case- 
endinsr suggests that the W'ord is borrowed fi'om the 
Sumerian, and this naturally leads to its comparison witii 
ka-barra, translated bj^ pu qietu, and pa ussuru, “to open 
the mouth,” and “the mouth (which) directs”, or the like. 
This, taken in connection with the verb in line 18, ittahbt, 
“he has named,” seems to make the meaning of “dii-ector” 
for kapar probable. 
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Iharas in line 19 is also a doubtful word. In later 
contracts the participial form ltari-% qualifying shnii, 
“ price,” occurs frequently. “ Fixed price ” and “ reduced 
price” have both been suggested as the meanings of 
simii haris. Taking this in conjunction with the Heb. 
pn. “ the sum decided upon ” would seem to be the 
meaning required. Abu“-waqar was therefore, apparently, 
to decide upon or choose the animals which he intended 
to take, probably for some temple. 

The name of the third witness is interesting, the 
meaning being “ Sainas is like my god ”. Professor 
Sayce has suggested, from the name given to 
namely, yau, that this should be the transcription of the 
group whdn used as a divine name.* As I have long had 
this thought in my mind, I rather agree with him. 
There is every possibility, therefore, that the name is 
ifjamas-kima-yau, with the meaning “ Samas (the sun-god) 
is like Jah”. The syllabaries give ya’iL as a synonym 
of ilu, “ god.” 

The full text of the date is contained in Poebel’s 
Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the 
time of the 1st Dynasty of Babylon {Babylonian Expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, part 2), 
and will be found on p. 77 of, the work, where, under 
the entry for Sarasu-iluna’s 26th year, we have the 
following : — 

^ ip? 'th- 

3Iu Sa-am-su-i-lu-na bigal-e hur-sag-gal 

n T + V < >ET<T“Sf5T(?) 

kiir Mar-tu-a-ta gi-mas gar lama hu da - us ) 

na sag - gi - a- ba . . . . 

“ Year Samsu-iluna, the king, (brought from) a great 
mountain of the land of Ainoria (the land of the 
Amorites) a ... Ugar 4, cubits and 10 (fingers) in size, 
and a saggia-stone.” * 
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The insciiption of the seal-impression shows that it 
belonged to the first witness. It is as follows ; — 


^ if iM 

^ r:: -4- I-bi-<^-IU-ahrat 

i?5 < mar A-ha-a'^-lih-si 
>^y »-4- l^yy xvamd Sin 

<FS! ’^SI ti ‘^■yin-s[i-an-7ia]. 

Translation 

Ibi-Ili-abrat, 

son of Aha“-libsi, 

servant of the god Sin 

and the goddess Nin-s[i-anna]. 

The design shows a seated divinity, probably the moon- 
god Sin, into whose presence Ibi-Ili-abrat (or -Yau-abrat) 
was probably represented as being led, in order to perform 
an act of worship. 

II, N. 16. A Letter referring to Agriculture 

A baked clay tablet, 77'5 mm. high by 41‘9 mm. wide, 
with 13 lines of writing on the obverse, and 8 on the 
rever.se. Lines 6 to 13 of the obverse are damaged by 
fractures. The text is on the whole clear, but .sometimes 
carelessly written. Colour light grey. 

1. A-na Il-su - na - sir 

2. /ti - he - ma 

3. um-ma Samas-muAa-lim-ma 

4. '*• Samas li '*• Maruduk ina bu-mi-ia 
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5. li - ba - al - li - tu - ka 

6. as-suvi te-em eqli^ {-ini) 

7. sa ki-a-am ta-as-jni-ra-am 

8. um-ma at-ta-a - ma 

9. sin-bur gan eqla™- {-am) a-na sei"' 

10. isten-bur gan 4qla^ {-am) a-na kimaskimme 

11. samabi-bur gan eqla'" {-am) a-na gii-galli’’^ 

12. sussan-bur gan eqla™ {-am) a-na gu-gal-a-kir-ra-am 

13. e - ri - is 


Oivirge. 



Reverse 

14. ki-ma ta-as-pu - ra - am 

15. sin - bur gan ^qla”' {-am) a-na sei”^ 

16. isten-bur gan Sqla™ {-am) a-na samaMamme 

17. sanabi-bur gan eqla^ {-am) a-na gu-galli"' 

18. susmn-hxLr gan eqla"‘ {ram) a-na gu-gal-a-sar-ra 

19. e - te - ri-is 

20. ki-mq la na-sa-di-ka 

21. i - te - pu - uS 
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Heuerfr? 








'W'~ w ^ 


ti 




Translation 

“ To Il-su-nasir say then thus : ‘ It is Samas-niusallim.’ 
May Samas and Merodacli, in iny name, prolong thy life. 

“ Regarding the order with regard to the field, which 
thdu sentest to me, even thou, thus ; ‘ Plant 

2 hxir gan the field for grain ; 

1 bitr gan the field for sesame ; 

f hur gan the field for giogallu "^ ; 
hur gan the field for gihgal-akm'a.’ 

“ As thou hast sent, I have planted : 

2 hur gan the field for grain ; 

1 hxxr gan the field for sesame ; 

4 bur gan the field for gugallu™ ; 

1 hur gan the field for gugal-asarra. 

“ As we would not disobey thee, I have done (it).” 

Though (as already remarked) the text is well written, 
several characters cause doubt at the first glance, among 
them being the at of attd-ma in line 8; gxi-gal ~ gugallu™ 
in line 11 ; gu-gal-asarra'"^ in line 12 (confirmed, how- 
ever, by lines 17 and 18); is in line 13 (supported by the 
verb from the same root in line 19) ; and hu or in 
lines 14 and 21. 
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In line 10 read SE-Gis-xi This group means 

“grain of the oil-tree”, in Semitic (lov kiman 

mmme), oil -4- plant, “sesame” (Arabic ). 

The identity of the gu-GAL and the GU-GAL-ASARRA is 
doubtful. That the first is connected with GU-GAL, 

“ prince,” hardly admits of doubt, and this would lead to 
the probability that the “princely plant” was so called 
because it produced fruit of a large size — possibly Jonah’s 
“ gourd ”, or something similar. The rendering “ gourd ” 
is supported by the longer form in lines 12 and 18, 
namely gugal-asarra, which might mean “ gourd — water- 
abundance”. Barton (OiHgin and Development of Baby- 
lonian Writing, part ii, p. 67, n. 120) regards the 
character as having been the picture of a jar, which is 
possible, and in that case, the plant has been indicated by 
gu because of the likeness of* its fruit to some such 
domestic utensil. Besides the gu-gal, Semiticized as 
gugallu”^, there was also the gu-tur (? Semiticized as 
guturru'^) — “ the small gu.” Evidently these plants, 
whatever they were, were cultivated in Babylonia from 
exceedingly early times. 

In lines 14 and 21 the character pu has an upright 
wedge crossing the horizontal one. Its occurrence twice' 
suggests that this form may have been intentional, but 
the value of pu or hu for is, so far, unknown. In 
this text, however, there can in neither line be any doubt 
as to the reading. 

In line 20 the reading can hardly be otherwise than 
that given — namely, kima la na^adi-ka. The writing of 
ka without the top horizontal and the lower slantinf^ 
wedges occurs in line 5.. The small horizontal wedges of 
la are not clear, but the character can hardly be anything 
else. In all probability na?adi-ka is for nastadi-ka, from 
sadu, the rendering of which is one of those required by 
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the context. If connected with ■md(d)ii, “ trap,” “snare,” 
the translation might be “ to deceive ” — “ as we would 
not deceive thee.” Other meanings of mdir or sedil ai-e 
“ to give to eat ”, “ to feed ”, and “ to destroy ”. 

Ill, N. 83. A Note 



A small tablet, 25‘6mra, (l^inch) high by 25’4 mm. 
(1 inch) wide, inscribed on the obverse with four lines, 
and on the edge below with one line of Babylonian 
writing. The reverse is blank. Colour grey. 


1. Ana a-sa-li-sir-ra-am 

2. sa wa-qar - fit”* 

3. sum-sa ur-ra-ba-ni 

4. i-na bSt a-la-ta-ni 

5. iwi-as - ba - at 


To Asa-lisirra™, 
who Waqartu™ 

(is) her name. Urra-bani 
in the house of Ahataui 
dwelleth. 


Free Resherino 

To Asa-lisirra“ whose name i.s Waqartu™ (i.e the dear 
one). Urra-bani dwelleth in the house of Ahatani (or, 
of our sisters). 

Ana in line 1 is written with the single upright Avedge, 
which might indicate that what follows is the name of 
a person. The' names of the other persons mentioned, how- 
ever, are unprovided Avith any determinative Avhatever. 
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Waqartu™' in line 2 is the fem. of icuqru, “dear,” 
“ precious.” 

Siivi-sa in line 3 is written ideographically — i.o., with 
the Sumerian locution mu-a-ni, “his” or 

“ her name 

The fem. waSbat in line 5 shows that the name Urra- 
bani in line 3 is feminine. The u'u is written defectively 
4 for ih, apparently a mistake of the scribe. 

Additioxal Note 

p. 730, line 5 of tablet: The second character should be 
completed as ba. The last character but one is tu, 
but is used here for tti, hence the transcription. 



XX 

AN EARLY MENTION OF THE NAHR MALKA 

By T. G. pinches 


T his tablet, which is in Mrs. Pinches’s collection, 
seems to have come from Jokha. It is of baked 
clay, and measures 44 5 mm. high by 39 mm. wide. The 
amount of text with which it is inscribed is 10 short 
lines, divided equally between the obverse and the reverse. 
Both sides have impressions of a cylinder-seal, by which 
the written characters are slightly obliterated. The 
principal impression appears in the space between lines 7 
and 8 (reverse). 


Tl ^ 

i- 


T 









Obverse 

1. Afina ahiar giicl 

2. Sur-^- A-hi engar 

3. gi annar Sur gis-gir engar 

4. sag-gala-hi lama sus ban-essu se 

5. ki su-ra hid lugala-ta 


Reverse 

6. ki e - gal e-si-ta 

7. gu - sila su-ba-ti 

(Principal seal-impressions.) 
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8. Iti Xe-guna 

9. ynu azag gu-za En- 

10. lil-la bo.-diin 

Tran’slatiox 

1. 2 young bulls, 

2. Sur-Alii, the husbandman ; 

3. 1 steer, Sur-gigir, the husbandman ; 

4. its food, 270 qa of barley, 

5. from Sura, the Canal of the King, 

6. from the palace of diorite (?), 

7. Gu-sila has received. 

(Principal seal-impressions.) 

8. Month Ne-gunu, 

9-10. year (the king) made the holy throne of 
En-lilla. 

The subject of the tablet is therefore the receipt of 
grain for the cattle, and that grain came from the region 
of the King’s Canal, and from the palace. 

Notes 

Instead of Sur-Ahi, in line 2, Sur-Asar is possible, but 
the reading of the text seems to be preferable. The 
meaning of the name would be “ Ahi’s man ”, or the like. 
This is possibly the Ah of such names as Ahiah, “ Ah (or 
Ahi) is Jah” (1 Sam. xiv, 3, 8) ; Ahira “Ah (or Ahi) is 
a friend ” (Num. i, 15, etc.) according to Fuerst. 

The grain referred to in line 4 is supposed to have 
been barley. 

There is some doubt as to the reading of the second 
character in line 5. The pointed crescent- wedges suggest 
the old Babylonian form of the Assyrian In my 

provisional reading of su I have been influenced by 
which has that value, and by which has the 

value of sur (Clay, Yale, vol. i, p. 8C, line 70). Notwith- 
standing the likeness of the interior character to k, it is 
really 
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In any case there is no doubt as to the group Hid 
Lugala, which follows. This is doubtless to be identified 
with the Ndr sarri, “ canal of the king,” referred to in 
later inscriptions, and known among the Araineaus (and 
Chaldeans) as Nahr MalJca, with the same meaning. 
This canal begins about 20 miles above Abu-Habbah, the 
ancient Sippar, and running in a south-easterly direction, 
passed Dair, to the Tigris-side of Babylonia, ultimately 
falling into the Shatt-al-Hai. At Sippar, however, it 
divides, and the other branch takes a more southerly 
course, one of the places near which it passes being Tel- 
Ibrahim, “ the Mound of Abraham,” the ancient Cuthah, 
situated about 15 miles south-east of Hillah (Babylon). 
Either branch of this wonderful excavation is about 
150 miles in length, and was anciently bridged over at 
many points. Xenophon records that the Greek auxiliaries 
had to cross it on bridges made of palm-trees, when they 
retreated northwards after the death of Cjwus. The 
main stream of the Nahr Malka is now called Yoshephia, 
whilst the other bears the name of Habl-Ibrahim, or 
“ Abraham’s Kope ”, from its winding course over the 
plain between Abu-Habbah and Tel-Ibrahim. Both 
branches received numerous large and small watercourses 
which had been constructed for the irrigation of the 
country, and there are traces of large basins, where 
reserves of water could be stored, when the Euphrates 
ran low in summer-time.^ A waterway which may have 
formed part of the Nahr Malka flowed past Jokha on 
the north-east. 

If Nahr Malka be the ancient Hid Lugala, and really 
bore, as the tablet now translated seems to show, the 
name of Sura, this is not improbably the Sud (for Sur, 
by the common scribe’s error of substituting d for r, in 
consequence of the likeness between these two letters 

* See Rassam’s Assur and the Land of S'imrod (Cincinnati and New 
York, 1897), p. 403. 

JRAS. 1917. 


48 
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ill Hebrew) of Baruch i, 4. The text in question speaks 
of “all them (the Jews) who dwelt at Babylon by the 
River Sud ’. It is needless to say that this would not 
be the main stream, which, as already stated, flowed 
farther east. 

We should expect, in the next line, the name of 
a person, but again we have, to all appearance, that of 
a place — in this case, seemingly, a “great house” or palace 
(e-gala) accompanied by the word esi. The absence of 
a determinative prefix for either stone or wood makes 
the latter word doubtful, but nevertheless the meaning 
of “ diorite ”, which I have given, is not without its 
probabilities. This practically black stone, however, was 
by no means plentiful in Babylonia, and had, in fact, to 
be brought from the peninsula of Sinai. Perhaps we 
ouglit to translate “the palace of the diorite”, meaning 
some statue or emblem of that material which was kept 
there. There was also a wood bearing the same name, 
probably so called because it resembled diorite in colour, 
in which case esi might be “ ebony As India is said 
to have been the only country which yielded black ebony, 
it was probably imported thence by way of the Persian 
Gulf. 

The month corresponds with Ah (July-August). The 
date is the 4th of Bur-Sin, king of Ur (of the Chaldees), 
who reigned about 2300 years before Christ. An 
interesting variant, not found on other tablets, is the 
substitution of the character for “ bright ”, “ holy ”, and 
the like, for the determinative prefix for “ wood ” before 
the word “ throne ”. The expression “ holy throne ” 
adds further testimony to the deep religious feelino-s of 
the people. 

The Cvlixder-ijipressions 
The design on the scribe’s cylinder-seal was the usual 
one showing its owner (here, apparently, a woman) led 
before a god or godde.ss. Of this, however, portions of 
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the goddess (seated) and the divine introducer (standing) 
are all that are distinguishable. The inscription reads as 
follows^ as far as it is preserved ; — 

Lah - lah - ga Lahlahga, 

dumu Sur-‘^- Dun-sig-ea child of Sur-Dun-sig-ea,. 
dam Git - sil - la a spouse of Gu-sila, 

dumu Lugal - ud - da - u son of Lugal-uddau. 



In the above, Sumerian being genderless, the non- 
committal renderings of “son” and “spouse” have been 
adopted in lines 2—1. Notwithstanding that the 
Sumerians placed women on a very high plane, it is 
probable that Semitic influence, 2300 years E.c., was 
sufliciently strong to prevent the woman from preceding 
the man in the household. The best rendering of the 
above is therefore : — 

Lahlahga, daughter of Sur-Dun-sig-ea, spouse of 
Gu-sila, son of Lugal-uddau. 

{Note. — Dau in Lugal-uddau is somewhat doubtful.) 

Considerable interest attaches to this inscription, as 
the wife and husband are rarely mentioned together on 
the cylinder-seals — indeed, I do not remember having 
seen another instance of this. 

It is because the gem bore his name that the husband 
used his wife’s cylinder in giving his receipt for the grain. 

“ The Palace of diorite ” or “ of ebony ” was apparently 
situated on the Nahr Malka, and it was from there that 
Gu-sila obtained the grain. If it was a royal palace, it 
must have belonged to king Bur-Sin of Ur, whose 
dominion over the whole of Babylonia would seem to be 
confirmed by this document. 
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It is rarely that a text so short as this gives so much 
information, even though of a debatable nature. 

For Sud = Sur, sefe Murray’s Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary, 1908. For Nahr Malka, see H. Rassam’s 
Assher and the Land of Nimrod, Cincinnati and New 
York, 1907, p. 403. 

[By an oversight some of the fainter wedges of azag 
in line 9 have been omitted. On the left of the four 
uprights is another taller upright, and above the same are 
three horizontal wedges crossed by another upright.] 



XXI 

THE DRAGON OF TAGATING 

By R. grant brown 


IJ^AGAUNG lies on the Ii'rawaddy River 124 miles north 
of Mandalay in lat. 23° 30', long. 96° 2', and is regarded 
by the Burmese generally as their most ancient capital.^ 
There are remains of other cities in the neighbourhood, 
and to at least one of these, Tonnge, local tradition assigns 
a still greater antiquity. 

The Maha Yazawin, or ro 3 'al chronicle, records that 
Dhajaraja, a king of Sakj'a race, conquered Tagaung in 
the sixth century before Christ and married its queen, 
Nagachinna.^ 

At the south end of the present village, in a grove of 
banyan-trees, is the shrine of Bodawdyi, “ The Great 
Father.” A huge log rises from the ground, the upper 
part of it carved into a head measuring, with the head- 
dress, over 4 feet in height, and covered with gold-leaf. 
Over this a wooden building is erected, a small room 
being provided for the image while the rest is left for 
worshippers. The featur'es are gx-otesque in the extreme : 
bulging eyes, a long-bridged nose with exaggerated nostrils, 
a very short chin, and no mouth. Between the ej^es, one 
below another, are three leaf-like ornaments curling 
forwards and suggestive of a dragon’s crest. Below the 
chin is what may be 'the conventional representation of 


' See Upper Burma Gazetteer, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 193. A warning is 
necessary here. Mr. Duroiselle, Epigraphist to the Government of 
Burma, informs me that the stone inscription mentioned in the passage 
cited is a myth, the invention of a German archteologist, Br. Fiihrer, 
who was removed from Government service for a similar hoax in India. 
Some tablets have been found similar to those at Pagan, but they 
contain no inscriptions. 

See n. 2 on p. 745. The meaning of “ chinna ” can only be con- 
jectured. 
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a beard. The ears are also conventional, somewhat in th^ 
shape of tails. The headdress is a five-storied tiara. 

Before the annexation a nattein, or guardian, was 
regularly appointed by the local representative of the 
king, but the office has fallen into abeyance, and the 
image is now looked after by the headman’s wife and 
another woman. An annual festival in its honour is also 
extinct. Once a year, however, the doors, which are at 
other times always locked except on such an occasion as 
ray visit, are thrown open, and adults permitted to see the 
image (if they dare to look) and make offerings to it. 
Children are not allowed to see it at any time, lest its 
grotesque features cause their sense of humour to over- 
come their fear, and the god be offended. The headman’s 
wife who opened the door for me averted her face, and 
when asked the usual question, who the spirit was in life, 
said she did not know, an answer plainly dictated by fear. 
Villagers take off their shoes or dismount from their 
ponies when passing the shrine, and it is said that those 
who omit to do so are thrown violently to the ground, 
their fall being followed by vomiting and sometimes 
death. 

At a shrine at Myadaung, some miles upstream, where 
Bodawdyi is worshipped, I tried to find out who he was, 
but was told I should hear all about him at Tagaung. 
Now that I was at Tagaung itself it seemed the very last 
place to obtain information on the subject, and none of 
those who accompanied me from other parts of Burma 
could tell me anything. I directed a search to be made 
for some one who was not afraid to tell the story, and at 
last a brave man was found, a fishery lessee of the name 
of Maung Ka. He came to my launch, and told the 
following tale. 

“ There came from the land of Thingatha ^ six brothers 

* “Sankassain, name of a town in India.” (Childers, Pali Diet.). 
Mr. Duroiselle tells me it is “ the name of a city in the north-west of 




The Dragon of Tagaung. 
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of royal birth, and founded the city of Tonnge and 
afterwards that of Tagaung. One of the brothers, Thado 
Saw, became king of Tagaung, and his queen was Kin 
Saw U. Kow the foundation-post^ of the palace was 
brought from Momeik, and from a knot in it sprang 
a dragon,^ which took the form of a man ; and he was 
loved by the queen, and slew her husband with a prick 
from his poisoned fang, and the king’s brother Thado Pya 
reigned in his stead, and took Kin Saw U to wife. But 
he also was slain by the dragon, and likewdse all the rest 
of the brothers in turn. Then Tagaung was a kingdom 
without a king, and the ministers sought for a king, and 

India, only traces of which now exist”. It was a common practice, 
however, among Indian immigrant settlers to name towns founded by 
them in Burma after their former homes, and the place referred to may 
be a town in Burma which has disappeared. The name is not given in 
the Imperial Gazetteer. 

^ Burmese u :yu daing. I call it foundation-post (for want of a better 
term) because it is the post which, when a monastery or other public 
building is erected, is always set up first and dedicated to the guardian 
spirit of the building, offerings of fruit and flowers being placed on its 
summit. Doubtless it was under this post that a human victim was 
once buried in the case of important buildings (see Sir Richard Temple's 
article “Burma” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 26). 
Every house, however, has its uyudaing. “ In the houses of some 
Burmese families cocoanuta with a fillet of white muslin or red 
cloth tied round them are suspended by a cane support from a 
special post called the uyudaing. The Burmans have forgotten the 
origin of uyu, but the word or its synonym kun is still used in the 
Chin language to signify the guardian spirit of a family ” (Taw 
Sein Ko, Burmese Sketches, p. 159). See also Stevenson’s Burmese 
Dictionary, s.v. 

Burmese ndgd, Pali and Sanskrit niiga. “ Dragon ” is properly, 
perhaps, a winged serpent, but the word is used as a synonym for 
“serpent"’ in Ps. xci and Rev. xx, 2. Snake-worship, whether 
indigenous or imported with Northern Buddhism, was prevalent in 
Burma at least up to the eleventh century, and survives in many 
practices, of which the homage paid to the image at Tagaung is the 
most remarkable. It will already have been guessed that the Great 
Father is none other than the dragon. “ Among the Buddhists the 
Nagas were counted as gods, ranking eighth in the list of beings.” 
(Sir George Grierson’s review of Winternitz on Snake Worship, Ind. 
Ant., February, 1890). 
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sent out a magic car^ to bring him. Now Kin Saw U 
had a son Pauk Tyaing, who was lost in the forest when 
a boy, and was brought up by Po Byu and Me I. His 
foster-parents would have taught him his letters, but he 
was too dull to learn aught but these sayings from them - : 

Thwa : ba mya : ‘kayi : yauk. 

Me : ba mya : zaga ; ya. . 

Ma elk ma ne atbet she. 

“ Keep going, if you want to get anywhere. 

“ Ask questions, if you want to learn. 

“Wake, if you want to live long.” 

“ With this learning Pauk Tyaing set out in obedience 
to the first precept, and he was met by the magic car and 
taken to the palace and offered the kingdom. But he 
bethought him of the second, and asked what had become 
of the former kings and hu.sbands of Kin Saw U ; and he 
learnt that the reason of tlieir death was unknown, but 
each one had the mark of a single tooth upon him. And 
he waited seven days, and accepted the kingdom and Kin 
Saw U as his queen. Then the dragon came to him in 
the night to kill him like the others, but he was awake 
and ready for him in accordance with the third precept, 
and slew him with his sword. So the dragon became 
a nat? and is worshipped under the name of Bodawdyi, 
“ the Great Father.” 

* The Burmese expression is p‘oWw:in: yat‘a:, whicli appears to mean 
a car {y(Xl‘a:, Pali ratho) used at the conjunction {thivin:) of the moon 
with the constellation Phnssa {p‘ok). The Pali compound phussaratho 
is used to mean merely a ceremonial car or pleasure-carriage. 

In the spelling used, which is practically that adopted hy tlie 
Government of Burma, and is phonetic without any attempt at trans- 
literation, the symbols a, e, i, u, a, aw have approximately the values in 
fother, men (P. ^te when final), machine, rude, among, saic. Pronounce 
th, ch, ah, ng as in English, and y as in “ yes ”. The forms i‘, p\ a‘, 
are aspirated as in English, and k, p, s, t unaspirated as in Frencli. 
A falling tone is indicated as in Burmese by {:), and a glottal check 
by (.). The level tone, as in Burmese writing, is left unmarked. 

* Spirit. The souls of the departed do not necessarily become nats. 
They may enter other bodies or wander about as ghosts (nataein). 
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“ Then the queen made hairpins of the beast’s backbone, 
and a pillow of his skin. And she paid a thousand pieces 
for stripping oft’ the skin, and a hundred for making the 
pillow ; and she asked her husband this riddle, and they 
made covenant that she was to die if he guessed it, and 
he if he could not : — 

“ ‘Taung pe ; lo . ’sok. 

Ya pa ; lo . chok. 

CMt-te . lu ayo : sado : lok. 

“ Give a thousand for flaying ; 

Give a hundred for binding : 

Hairpins of the loved one's bones. 

“ Seven days were given to Pauk Tyaing to guess the 
meaning of this riddle. Now his foster-parents had come 
in searcii of him, and rested beneath a banyan-tree near 
the palace. And they heard a crow say to her mate (for 
they understood the language of birds), “ For to-day we 
have enough, but to-morrow where shall we get our food ? ” 
to which he replied, “ Be not anxious. To-morrow Pauk 
Tyaing will die, being unable to guess the queen's riddle, 
and there will be a great feast.” And he told her the 
riddle and its answer. Then fear filled the hearts of Po 
Byu and Me I, and tliey hastened to the palace, where 
they found their foster-son and told him what they had 
overheard from the crows. So he gave the true answer 
to the riddle, and lived ; yet he .spared the queen, and she 
bare him sons, called Maha Thanbawa and Sula Thanbawa, 
whom the emanation of the dragon within her womb 
caused to be born blind. They, when they became youths, 
were set adrift on a raft down the river; and upon it 
they caught an ogress stealing their food," and she 

^ Burmese ungwe. . This interesting word seems to denote a quality in 
matter of permeating and influencing other matter. If bread and 
guavas are placed together for a time the bread will taste of guava, 
owing to the strong dngwe. emitted by the guavas. 

- In Burmese bilu:may a female hilu:. Bilus are represented in 
Burmese art as creatures of human form with grotesque features and 
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gave them their sight because they spared her life. At 
last they reached the place where is now the city of Prome. 
Here lived as a hermit Maung Dwe, brother of the queen 
Kin Saw U, and his daughter Ma Be Da by a thamin ^ 
doe, which had conceived by lapping that which ran from 
the hermit’s body. And because it was not right that 
a woman should be seen at a hermit’s dwelling he sent 
her every day to the river to fill with water a gourd 
having a hole no bigger than could be made by a needle. 
Here the young men met her, and enlarged the hole, so 
that Ma Be Da returned eaidy to her father. And he 
questioned her, and heard the reason, and he sent for the 
youths, and knew that they were his kin, and gave the 
elder his daughter in man-iage. Thereafter Maha 
Thambawa founded the city of Tharekittara,- and his 
brother was king after him when he died, and he also 
took Ma Be Da to be his queen.” 

The story narrated above is said to be told in the 
Tagaung yazawin, or history. If such a history exists in 
writing I have not been able to find it. In the Maha 
Yazawin, or State History of Burma, there is merely 
a passing reference to a king who rid the country of evil 
beasts. In any case I prefer to give such legends precisely 
as they come from the mouth of one of the local people, 
as the style of narration is more piquant and graphic than 
in the written histories, even if the latter do not suppress 
or gloss over the more primitive details, which are of 

tushes, and in legend as living on wild fruits and flowers and sometimes 
as cannibals. They are also credited with superhuman powers, and the 
Taungbyon Brothers, who may almost be regarded as the Burmese 
national heroes, are said to have been the progeny of a Muhammadan 
(Arab?) and a hiluma. See Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, July-December, 1915. It has been plausibly suggested that 
the word represents some race less civilized than the givers of the name. 
Its etymology is doubtful. 

* The brow-antlered deer. 

2 The Pali name of the ancient city near the site of the modern 
Prome. 
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course the most interesting to an anthropologist. The 
legend, despite its importance, is not given in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer or the gazetteer of the district. 
Bodawdyi is not even alloAved a place in the list of 
thirty-seven nats in the Upper Burma Gazetteer and 
Sir Kichard Temple’s sumptuous volume. He is quite 
distinct from the Bodaw of Mandalay' and Taungby'on, 
who was put to death by King Nawrata in the eleventh 
century'. The legend of the wicked queen and her dragon 
paramour is, however, very' well known, and I heard it 
many years before my visit to Tagaung. A version of it, 
which I had not seen when the above was written, appears 
in Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s Burmese Sketches (pp. 146-9). The 
author says in a footnote : “ The Nagas play' an important 
part in Burmese folklore. They are represented as huge 
serpents ; but as a matter of fact they' are the indigenous 
Naga races inhabiting the country.” There may be some 
connexion between the two, and it is possible that 
historically the queen’s paramour may' have been a man 
of Naga race ; but no evidence is adduced, and the name 
Naga for the people now occupying the countiy between 
the upper reaches of the Chindwin and Assam is unknown 
to the Burmese, who call them Chins, though tiie Chins 
are quite a distinct race. The late Mr. Colston, I.C.S., in 
an interesting version or rather interpretation of the 
legend (Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, June 10, 
1910, p. 709), was equally positive. “In Burma each 
pagoda had its own history', which had been carefully' 
written up, and incorporated much legend with popular 
facts, which wei-e unattainable in the formal histories of 
the country. These pagoda histories, known as Thamaings, 
had a remarkable characteristic in common, that they 
represented the people as moving down the country, 
colonizing it from India thi’ough the mountains, instead 
of moving up through the mouths of the rivers according 
to the version of immigration which was generally 
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accepted. The most important legend connected with 
tliese Thamaings was that of Maung Pauk Gyaingd which 
revolved, like other Burmese legends, round the old city 
of Tagaung, a city standing not in the delta, but far away 
on the highest reaches of the Irawadi near the barrier of 
hills which separates Burma from Assam (Kamarupa). 
In .that legend, a.s in others, the principal actors go to 
India for their education. Janathedi, otherwise known 
as Maung Pauk Gyaing, had studied in Taxilla and came 
to Tagaung as an adventurer and married the queen after 
killing her husband, a Naga, who had followed her on her 
return from India through the Xaga Hills, and the upshot 
of the tragic happenings at Tagaung was a move down 
tlie river and the colonization of the city of Prome. The 
name of Prome was not changed, but there were many 
other names in Indo-Cliina which were of pure Indian 
ancestry, only to be-explained by wholesale colonization.” 

Mr. Colston propounded the fascinating theory that the 
Indian colonizers of Burma were really people of Tibeto- 
Burman race who had overrun the plains of India and 
were gradually expelled therefrom. This hypothesis, 
which he thought was supported by the types seen in 
early Buddhist sculptures, would account both for the 
evolution of Buddhism in India and for its almost total 
disappearance at a later date from the Indian plains. As 
regards the reference to Taxilla, Sir Richard Temple 
pointed out that names of places in India were often 
applied by these colonists to settlements in the country of 
their adoption, just as we have a London in Canada and 
a Worcester in the United States. See n. 1, p. 742. 

The similarity of the legend in some respects to that of 
Asmodeus in the book of Tobit can hardly, one would 
tliink, be accidental. “ In Ecbatane, a city of Media, Sara, 

‘ The gy is meant to represent the sound of English j, and is an 
inconsistent attempt to preserve the Burmese spelling, which corresponds 
to ky. The modern pronunciation is neither ky nor j, but ty. 
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the daughter of Kaguel, was also reproached by her 
father’s maids because that she had been married to seven 
husbands, whom Asmodeus, the evil spirit, had killed, 
before they had lain with her.” (Tobit, iii, 7, 8). Maung 
Pauk Tyaing’s part is there played by Tobit’s son Tobias, 
who, when advised by the angel Raphael to marry his 
cousin Sara, demurred on account of the death of his 
seven predecessors. Raphael told him to take the heart 
and liver of a fish and make a smoke with it on the ashes 
of perfume, “ and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, 
and never come again any more” (v. 17 ). These instructions 
Tobias carried out with complete success. “ The which 
smell when the evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the 
utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him ” (viii, 3). 
The legend and the name of Asmodeus, which appear to 
be of Babylonian origin, are fully dealt with in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, pp. 217-20. 
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7. First of all God’s Bounteous Holiness is held in 

mind as Swpo'enie when the Representative of the 
Sacred Tribes — the Loyal One par-eminence — 
comes ivith Vohu Manah’s Sincere Intention to 
ask of him, once more, his principles, — on ivhich 
cdl hangs. 

(a) Svantam, punyam(-n-) ca, (-a-), at tva*, tvam, 
sumedhah (-o), mansi (-y-), asura, 

(b) yat(-d) ma*, mam (asmakam varna - paksya- 
dutah(-o)) 1 vasuna pari(-i-(, iti ?)), kila, (- 0 -), upa(-a-) 
agacchat( - d) mauasa, — (dharma - srustiman, hrdaya- 
bhaktih(-r)) ; — 

(c) aprcchat(-c) ca ma, rnSm; — *kih(-r(?)), iti, kila, 
kab (-o’s-) dsi ; — kasya ((paksasj^a)*^ (-&-)) asi ; — 

(d) katha ahar,* ahani(-y-) (ahanam va) daksan,* 
daksan upayan, (kila, prajfiana-dani cilinani,® (tasya, 
tesam), prcchayai* (prati - vacali-(-o-)-vat-(d)) diksa* 
(disani, deksyami(-y)) 

(e) abhi tvadiyesu (*tvesu(?)) gayesu, gehyesu, tanu- 
(v)am (-au) ca,® 

8. Zarathushtra’ s Answer. The Holy Law in God's 

Kingdom is his All-in-All — Nothing shall move 
him in his condemnation of the faithless — He ivill 
ever toil to establish the Holy State, — His Author - 
ship consumes His energies. He is “weaving” 
His Gdthic Hymns, mates to this one with scores 
now lost. 

(a) At **se ((?)’sm-) asmai prati - ( - y-) - ucya (-a-)), 
avoce (’h-)‘aham Jarathustrab,® purvyam ; — 

' The Representative Saint of strophe 1 ; — see ahmdi also recurring 
at times throughout indefinitely (?) ; — see also Sraosha, “ the Obediently 
Loyal” in strophe 12. Vohu manauha is instr. with an inherent 
nominative. The usage was induced on account of the neuter gender 
of V.m. So at times with aaha , — “he with V.m. ,” and “he with 
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(а) Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful in Thy 
holiness, 

(б) 0 Ahura Mazda, when (he)* with Yohu Manah, 
(Thy Saint pre-eminent (12), true messenger from Thy 
tribes) approached me, — 

(c) and asked me thus : “ Who art thou ” ; and “ whose ”, 
(to which chief’s party dost thou belong) ? 

(d) “ How to-day shall I show them the day’s (indications, 
signs in answer) to (their) question, 

(e) as regards Thy settlements and Thyself ? ” 

8. Then to him, I as my first* answer* said : — I am 
Zarathushtra, — 

‘ asha ’ These instrumentals are not taken grammatically for nom. s. , 
as has been at times asserted. 

This approach of some signal Saint to inquire of Zarathushtra a more 
definite statement of his principles was certainly a marked event well 
worthy of especial inspiration from God's Good Mind, Vohu Manah — 
but I hardly think that any personal vision of Vohu Manah in his 
Archangelic form was especially intended. Such an idea seems to me 
to impair rather than to enhance the grandeur of the Gathie idea. It 
was the devout and Benevolent Intention with which the official came 
to Z. rather than the personal Archangelic being. Vohumanah, like 
Asha and Khshathra, occurs throughout in the Gathas in its highest 
sense as the divine human attribute. Here it expresses “ goodwill”. 

- Dost thou belong to us, or to a Bendva (?). 

For this interpretation, followed by all, by some unwittingly, we 
are again indebted to the Pahl. trlr. Otherwise “ the daj^’s enlightening 
illustrations 

* DlSa as aor. conj. might be represented by a *diksd ( dnt) aor. conj. ; 
. — see adiksi, adikmt, etc. One esteemed writer seems to take it as 
a 2nd s^. “wilt Thou” to rfAd? — apparently in view of dhise, dhisrd, 
etc. (Wh.). It can hardlj- be here to a <fi = Ind. dhi. 

* TamiSi, obviously a loc. Is the sibilant, however, in place ? Could 
we form a tanau(v)i (-vi) ; — cf. sfindvi, loc. masc. (Wh. ). One is strongly 
tempted to read a loc. pi. tannht, but . . . 

“ For the very possible and interesting idea that he answers “ I am 
Zarathushtra” we are wholly indebted to the Pahl., Pers., and Ner., — 
and I accede — with the others. I formerly preferred ; “ I, Z. answered.” 
Have we not here the original motive to that beginning of the Horn 
Yasht where H(a)oma appears to the later Zarathushtra, then long 
since endowed with mythical attributes ? 
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(6) satyah (-o) *dvesah (-a), dvesi, dv^esansi (?)-blirt(-d), 
yat(-d) *isiya ^(-eya) (tasya(-e-) (isvarah(-o) syam, va,) 
dhvarate, dv'esine, papaya, (-a-), 

(c) at(-d) rtavane syam utih(-i) rabhah(-o)-dliah((-a),- 
avodah (-a-) ananda-bhrt(-d)^ ojasvat(-d) (-vati-van) 

{d) yat(-d) a (-a-) (aham, tat-(-d-)*-udyqii, sadliakan 
upayan abhisamskrtya) prati-bhusatah ® (-a) (abhi-(-y-)- 
upayan(-s-) tvadiyasya) vasa-(-vasena-)-ksatrasya * (tan 
abhya svayam, atmanam, dayai (a(y),* atma dhiyai, (va) ® 
(hrdaya-bhaktili(-r)) 

(e) yavat(-d) a fcva,** tvam, sumedhah(-s), staumi, 
stavani, stavai(-a(y)), (rcam-(-n-)-ca mama tubhyam) 
vayani.*® 

9. TAe Accredited (Sraosha One), with Good Mind, 
Vohu Manah, now ptits the full point to him: 

“ What is his most urgent wish ? ” — One word 
expresses all — The Holy Flame — God’s Fire — Blest 
Bymbol of the Cause. 

(а) ^vantam, punyaTn(-n-) ca(-a-) at tva (tvam), sume- 
dliali(-o), mansi(-y-), asura, 

(б) yat(-d) ma, mam, (asmakam paksa - dutah( - o)) 
vasuna pari-(-i), iti (?), upa-(-a-))-agacchat(-d) manasa,* 
(sab, (sa) evain dharma-srustiman,’’ drdhab(-o), hrdaya- 
bhaktih(-r), — 

(c) asya prccha (-e) iyam; — kasmai, vi-vettave,® vi- 
vide, vaksi? — 

1 Fossibly isot/d = an l3(a)i;a = “ mighty la any case the o is 
irrational unless from an original “ v The best way to explain the 
accidental -6- is to read it as “ v ”, in a possible Isvd to an Uvan- 
nom. sg. masc. = “powerful”. The old Pahl.-Av. 6 and v had in the 
transitional period the same sign ; — and is constantly mis- 

written for '^ = v; this from carelessness. Also irrational repetition 
of letters— such as here would ensue from this correction— continually 
takes place, and they should at once be discounted and co-ordinated. 
I must request those who may do me the honour to read these 
arguments to understand that they are based upon searches which do 
not exclude a knovvledge of the Pahlavi alphabet, which is a beo-inner's 
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(6) (No fears shall ever shake my purpose : — no 
compromise allure me.) As veritable foe would that 
I may be master over the faithless, — 

(c) but to our (covenanted) Saint would be a strong 
delighting help, 

(cZ) since to preparations* for Thine unbounded (and 
all-conquering) Rule,* Our Holy State, I would devote 
myself ( — the Supreme object of our struggle in this our 
Crisis) 

(e) so long as to Thee I may praise and weave song.’^ 

9. Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful in Thy 
holiness,* O Ahura Mazda, 

(b) when he (the Sraosha-One, true loyal to the Cause) 
with Vohu Manah’s sincere Intention neared me, — 

(c) his question this ; — “ What dost thou desire to 
attain through all thy knowledge ” ; — (as thy chief object, 
that ushta-prize, “ that better than the good ” (see 2)-)? 

necessity, vital to Avesta-philology, yet till lately Atill so curiously 
neglected by some esteemed advanced writers. 

^ Raf(e)no, with the idea of gladdening ; — cf. rahhoda- (of Indra) 
463, 5, ... so the Pahl. hints. 

’ BuStU. Another “ that I may reap the future things of Thy 
Kingdom” (so tradition hints); — better “that he might be devoted 
to preparations for it”. 

^ “The Kingdom,” that is to say, “the government,” was a chief 
theme throughout in an especially solemn crisis of its tumultuous early 
existence. Ahura must be supreme or nothing. Recall vase-khahayas 
of strophe I, and “ may thy good kings bear rule ”, Y. 48, 5, etc. 

^ Daydi. See ddyamdna- for a stem ddya-, also adhdyata (Wh. ). 
Daydi might indeed have been meant for a passive, but see day at in 
strophe 1. 

® Ufyd — cf. . . . iTidrdyd'rJcam ahihatya uKuh, RV. 1, 61, 8 ; — recall 
Y. 28, 3, ... ye vdo aahd ufydnl . . . Z. was laboriously occupied in 
composing these Gathas which with their very many lost companions 
have been of such moment to the world. 

’ See SraoshO in 12, and see ahmai in strophe 1 and note 1 to strophe 7. 

® Vli'iduyS = {-dve ), — evidently meaning “to thoroughly obtain”, or 
if “to know thoroughly” vid- + vi is the literal meaning, then the idea 
of acquisition through such exhaustive knowledge should be prominent. 
Cf. also the intensive stem vevid- to both the first vid- and the second. 
How could Z. be asked “ what he wished to decide for ” ? He might be 
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{d) At(-d) a** tvasmai(??, (-a(y) iti, tvadiyayai) 
atliaryai ratirn. namasah(-a), (imam ablii-vasmi(-y) 
evam) 

(e) (ratim) rfcasya,*'^ ma*, mam a, mahyam, yavat(-d), 
isai, ise, manyai ® (-ye). 

10. He asks for the Detail of the Laiu, — As God’s 
messenger with VoJm Manah’s Sincere Intention 
had come to question him so closely {see 7), so now 
he asks Almra Himself to question him personally 
— searching his very soul. 

(a) At tu*(?), tvam, me*, diksali(-a)* ^ disa(-ar-) rtam, 
yat tat(-d) ma. mam, mahyam (svayam) johavimi(-y) 

(fe) aramatya sacamanah ® (-a) id (amum (?))* aram 
((?)utsaham artha-(-o-)-udyojinam*) ; — 

(c) prccha ca nah(-o) yena, yatlia, yani, va, (?) te (’s-) 
asama,® asma, prstal.i,^ — 

formally asked of which party he was — Ahura’s or the foe’s, the Deva’s, 
but the Fire, Agni, was as sacred to the one side as to the other. He 
would not so naturally ask “ to know ” the Fire, — see strophe 4 ; — 
so I now prefer. 

' How justly sensitive the fire-priests were as to the quality of the 
wood offered was quaintly and wittily illustrated more than a thousand 
years later than this GathA in the Book of the Arda-I-Yiraf, where the 
Saint in vision sees a whole lake of water, and when he questions his 
guide as to what it was, he is answered : “ This is the water which has 
exuded from the green wood offered by your fellow-worshippers.” 

‘ Recall the later Av. expression “the Fire, Ahura Mazda’s son”. 
Asha was later the angel of the Ritual and of the Fire because its 
sacrifice was the chief “sacramental” act of Religion. And who that 
is at all instructed in the history of evolution cannot feel that in Fire 
Heat, “ the Mode of perpetual motion,” we have one half of the secret 
of the Universe. What is the substance matter of all things without it ? 
Little wonder that the Fire was recognized as being what it reallv is 
the supreme element. 

” “ So long as I possess the means to maintain Thy sacrifices, so 
will I think.” Notice the forms of is again throughout see also’ the 
question of strophe 7. 

* to *-= “to see, to show”, to Sansk. d, = “to illuminate” 
causatively understood ;_-recaU also dhi, dhya. Otherwise better to 
dis-dis-‘‘ to show ” ;_-see dim in 7, as aor. with loss of the sign of 
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(d) Then for Thy Fire a valid offering of praise above 
all things I besought of him (doubly sanctified with pious 
gift of costly wood, and true priestly consecration), 

(e) (and an offering) for Asha (Thy Ritual of Truth) ; — 
as long as I may have the opportunity (to choose), thus 
will I decide. 

10. Yea, may’st Thou reveal to me Thine Asha (High 
Angel of The Holy Law (together with Thy Fire (9), His 
especial Attribute), since I invoke Him to me, 

(b) — yea, hand-joined with Aramaiti, vei'ily I invoke 
that Ara-energy (of sacred husbandry and of devoted 
pious toil (which Aramaiti makes so real)) ; — 

(c) Ask Thou us questions (before Thy close command, 
as well as he who now, with Vohu Manah, has so 
searchingly besought me for the secrets of my aims), that 
we may be asked direct of Thee (Thyself and by none 
inferior) ; — (search Thou our minds and wills, instructing 
us where we lack, that we may know Thy wish, and 
knowing, then fulfil it), — 

2nd sg. Recall hhais, to bhl, apras for aprds(a) to prd, ayds for 
ayaks(a), 2nd sg. to the ayaj- "Stem, sasds for sams( -s) to ids-, vii-esh to 
vis- for vivesf-s ) (sic), etc. and with loss of the sign of the 3rd personal 
sg. recall *ajaih to ji, nais to ni, cais to ci. 

° Aram to the ara of dr( a )maUi ; — utsdham artha-( -o- )-udyojinam. 
Notice the recurrence of Ar(a)maiti in this Gatha, — I render with an 
*ara as in aram. 

“ Ehmd — *dsmn, in a conjunctive sense, or = asdma. Otherwise why 
nob an instr. ? In the Av., may equal a lost Ind. astnd = asmdbhih ; 
— see the Pahl. land and the Ved. asme loc. or dat. (Wh.) : “Ask us 
what are Thy questions (to be) asked concerning (?) us.” Not impossibly 
“ inspire (?) our question ” ; — -see Y. 44, which Gatha for ever rem.'iined 
the most exalted series of interrogations known to the Zoroastrian 
Religion ; — see them so often referred to. Or, “ Ask us what questions 
are to be asked by us concerning (?) Thee,” so not impossibly. 

’ Hacimano. One esteemed writer seems to suppose that Ahura is 
here referred to as “ going hand in hand ” with Ar(a)maiti. And so far 
as the Veda is concerned, it is true enough that Indra is leagued (sac-), 
as if iu fellowship with Vishnu. Vismind sacdnah, RV. 6, 20, 2, yet 
Ahura might not be altogether so fully leagued with Ar(a)maiti as she 
is, but one of His attributes or even only His Archangel. But Indra 
does not go on hand-in-hand with him who pours no sacrifice . . . nd’ 
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(d) prstain, prccha, hi tva,* tava, tvadiya, yatha ((a) 
asti (-y asat)) tat, ta, amavatam, 

{e) yat* tava, tvadiyali (-a), *rtu-ksatrali ksayan(-t-) 
sva-(-ai-)-esam ^ (esa-sasam) dheyat(-d) amavantam. 

11. Ever as Bountiful in Holiness he ivorships His 
Sup^'eme Ahura. Recalling again the true loyal 
Messenger \vho with Vohtt Manah (7) came to search 
out what manner of spirit he is of; — he ever yearns 
for more full details of Knowledge ; — in spite of 
severe opposition he will fulfil God’s utmost %vish. 

(а) Svantam, punj'ain(-n-) ca (-a-) at tva* (tvam), 
sumedhali(-o), mansi(-y-), asura, 

(б) yat(-d) ma, mam vasuna pari(-y- (?)), upa-(-a-) 
agacchat(-d) (asau(-v) adhika(-r-)-rtupatili(-r)) manasa, 
(tava srustiman^ hrdaya-bhaktih(-r)), 

(c) yat(-d) yusmakam uktaih(-r), ukthai])(-r), (dhar- 
mani-stliail.i® (-s)) tava dhayanam (mahyam (?) svayam)* 
*dansayai didansayisai, (?) purvyam, [(kila, yat(-d) 
yusmakam ati-punyam dliarmam, dbarma-dansah(-s-), 
tasya visesani, mama buddhyai svayam daiisayai ; — tasya 
dansansi saksat(-d iva), mama hrdaye manasi capragadham 
sunisthitani cikarayisai, abhi-samskrnavai, purvyam)] — 
{d) *satravani dusta-sadanani me (’s-) asaiisit(-d) 
martyesu(-v) ayam *hrd-datih, (kila(-a-), asmakam 
paramah (-o’dh-) adhipatih(-r), dharma-(-a-)-ayasa*-iieta, 
hrdaya-datih(-s)), — 

’-sunvala aacate . . . RV. 5, 34, 5, which implies that “he does 
accompany (sac-) the human sacrificer”. That such a God as Pushau 
should be besought “ to go on together with the worshipper ” aacnrCihai, 
6, 55, 1 (496, 1) seems natural enough. Also the worshipper is mentioned 
at times as the chief agent — . . . aacemahi tava, claama, prakefaih 
RV. 10, 7, 1, . . . “may we be in harmony with Thy thoun-hts 
O wonder-worker . . .” ;-see also Rdadarena aalchya aaceya yo ma va 
risyed, dkary-asva, pitah, RV. 8, 48, 10 (688, 10). Forms of Av hac = 
Ind. aac occur some eleven times in the Gathas see strophe 12 just 
here where Sraosha “accompanies” Ashi as equals, and also Y 46 16 
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{d) for Thy question is as that of (our own) mighty 
Ones (our searchingly commanding Chiefs), 

(e) whene’er Thy Ruler (Our monarch) may deliver 
forth his mighty wish, (inquiring to investigate, and then 
to utter his demands). 

11. Yea, I conceived of Thee as above all bounteous 
(in Thy holiness), O Ahura Mazda, 

(6) when (he, thy Saint pre-eminent (the truly Loyal 
One) (inspired) by Vohu Manah’s Good Intention, 
approached me ; — 

(c) and when with your (revealed®) words* I first 
desired to impress myself ; — 

(d) Woes for Thy Cause amidst (our holy) men (Thine) 
heart-devoted one announced to me; — (46. 1, 2, etc.) 

where Ar{a)maiti is accompanied hacaite by Asha, and 45, 2, where the 
Souls of the two opposed chief deities are not agreed {hacainti), and 
48, 4, where the active will is in harmony with tlie religious profession, 
— at 48, 12 the Saoshyants may follow {hacaiite) the satisfaction of 
Ahura, — in 33, 9 the souls of the two chiefs are joined together 
(hachaiite ), — in 44, 10 the D( a Jena is to further the settlements going 
on in harmony {hacimnd) with Asha. In the Gathas hac- (hack-) seems 
to express more predominantly a fellowship between equals. I hardly 
feel that hacimanO here refers to the supreme Deity ; — see its position 
also after the 1st personal zaozaomi, 

' Cf. aesha-kJisathra — “master of his wish,” and so “mighty, 
effective”, Y. x’xVIII, 9. 

" See SraouhO in strophe 12. “The Loyal Heeding One.” 

’ The other Gathic chants now lost to us. 

Sddrfi. So with the Pahl., Pei'S., and Skt. to sad = “ to fall” followed 
by all (?) or almost all ; — cf. Y. 46, 1, 2. It is indeed a sacrilege to 
dilute the fine sense which seems to be here so literally expressed as 
above, — yet« we had better try some alternatives for the sake of 
considering “every possibility”. Perhaps “Woes (for the wicked) 
Thy heart-devoted one .announced to me”. This would diminish the 
suspicious fineness of the sentiment. Then again we might refer 
sddnl to xid = “to prevail”; — recall *Msaddna- perf. med. participle. 
“ Forceful blessings, successful issues (?), among (holy) men that heart- 
devoted one announced to me ; — (e) yea, that will I do which ye 
declared to me to be the best.” But I much prefer as stands above, 
and we have no right to neglect its valued indications confirmed in so 
many other places. 
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(e) tat(-d)* a-(-api- (?))-vrjadhyai, ^ (iti, kila, tat 
kartum, kartave (-tavai, prasthitah(-o) bhavisyami(-y), 
udyoji karisyami, nih-(-r)-vaks}?ami), yat(-d) me (’br-) 
abruvata* (yuj’-am), abravit(-d va (-a-) asau(v) adhi- 
patih(-r)), vasistham,- -(tat(-d) asniakam dbarma-(-a-)- 
arthaya bliiiyistham pravrddhi - samprapti - niyuktain, 
anurupam, asmakam(-n-) ca jauma-bhumi-pravrtti-(-y-)- 
artbam). 

12. Bid by his God, hi ansioer to his expressed ivish, to 
come to Asha the Archangel who reveals the Law, 
he yet begs his Maker to pause in His order to 
advance uiitil he is joined by the ambassador of his 
sorely tried party, and assisted with encouragement 
and supplies. 

(«) Yat(-d, yatha, yena) ca ine(-’br-) abruvah(-o’br-) 
abravih(-r) ; rtam upa, (a-)gacchah prajnanaya, tat(-d) 
artliam, -prkse® va (-ai-), evam, iti, (prkse) manasyai, 
tat(-d) avthain, 

{b) at* tu (?), tvam, me n4d asrutani^ pari-voca, (pari, 
-pra-)-vivaksali(-a) 

(c) ut(-d)-irayadhyai para*, (-e-)iti, tat, tasmat puras- 
tat(-d), yat(-d) na (?) me (-a) upa mam, agamat(-ccli-), 

(d) sraustih(-s) ® svarga-dutah(-s) saksat(-d), abbasah 
(-a) iva drstah(-a), rtya (-e-),iti(-i-) ( = aslii) isvara-dCitya, 
saba divya-rupinya (-e-), iti manasa cittaya, kila, pura 
na (?) taya saha, samana, sraustib(-r) dutab(-a) avamat, 
pratidanena, phalena(-ar)-rjunasaba, maba,^ madacyuta(?), 
va, (-ar-) raya, raivatyena ca, sraustib(-r) dutah(-s-) 
sacamanah(-o), 

(e) yena vah(-o) vi- (-y) rtib(-r), iti punar api, kila, 
(-a-)amuni phalani(-y), rju-pratidanani, (rana-krdbh 3 'ab- 
(-o), yudham-, kalaham-) krdbhyah,® -pakshabhyam, va, 
du(v)-abliyam etavat(-d) anyonyam vj^akrt\’a prati-viva- 
dibhyam, save, sutav'e, savase visesitab(-s) su(v)asti-bhrte, 
tat(d) artliam, asau srausti-dutah, vidheyat(-d) (dharma- 
pbalani). 
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(e) (yet) that will I fulfil ^ which Ye declared to me to 
be the best.- 

— [(Or, as only a possible (?) and inferior altern. 
for (e), . . . successful (?? better than “ other ”) issues Thy 
heart-devoted one announced to me, ye% that will 
I do . . .)]- 

12. And when thou said’st to me ; — come for light (and 
(in a fulness of it ®) to Asha, (Archangel of the Law), 

(b) declare not to me words (as yet) unheard *, ® (with 
faith and loyalty) — - 

(c) nor to go forth till he, that Sraosha, the Loyal 
One ® (once more) approach me, hand-joined with Ashi, 
the reward, with heart-rejoicing ^ ( ?) riches (and great 
spiritual) glory 

(e) whereby he gives just recompenses for satisfaction 
to the two contending ® sides. 

' Infin. for imperv. 

2 “Best,” like other Gathic expressions, has almost a technical 
significance of “highly sanctified”, not mereh’ “best” in a secular 
sense ; — recall the somewhat later name “hahesht ” for “ Heaven ”, so, 
probably, from Y. 30, 4. 

’ Recall prij- = “ to fill” . . . YUesitah(-s) eu( i')asti-bhrte, iat(-d) 
artham . . . 

* Recall Y. 31, 1. Adya yavad airutdni. Is it a loo. of an 
asrusti = “ not in my non-heeding”, “ not as I do not disobey do thou 
wish to command me ” (?) ; — hardly so. It rather puts too fine a point 
upon the diction for the Gatha. 

® Pairyaoyhzhd. Desid. imperv. to aog — a degenerate form of me ; — 
so the Pahl. hints ; — see Diet, and Comm. 

® Sraosho. This seems, in this connexion, to prove that Sraosha, as 
referring to some very prominent loyal chieftain, maj' be represented 
by the ahmdi in strophe 1, and by the same form so often occurring 
throughout, and also by the- subject in all the (6) lines which contain 
the formula kyat m. Vohii. p. Manaiihd. 

’ Is mdzd possibly to be traced to mad-, or is “man” here involved, 
or ‘ ‘ mahd ” ? Toward this last the Pahl. hints. 

® Rdnoihyd. Not here “from the two arani”, unless we change the 
text. Here we have no dual to meet Haug’s brilliant suggestion as 
regards “the two arani’s”, “the kindling sticks”, and if not here, 
then not elsewhere. We might, however, “change the text ’’without 
the MSS. and “correct” to rdnoibyd, if we feel inclined to be convinced. 
It seems, however, rather “far-fetched” just here, which is a pity. 
The Pahl., Pers., and Skt. nowhere confirm it. 


j 
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13. Pushed to his final wish, he asks for long-life to 
fulfil his mission in a Government firmly established 
here as the type of that "delectable” Kingdom which 
is to be on high. 

(a) Svantam (punyam(-n-)) ca(-a-) at, tva, tvam, 
suixiedhah(-o), mansi(-y), asura, 

(b) yat(-d) ma,* mam, vasuna pari(-y (?), -upa-(-a-)) 
agacchat(-d) manasa, (srustiman, adhika-(-ar-)-rtupatili(-s), 
senapatih(-r) svai-ga-dutena v.m. saha, samana) ; — ■ 

(c) (at tasmai(a(y)) avocam) : arthani* vettave, ^ 
kamasya, tarn (yanam, - iti(-y) evam, kila, pravrtti-(-y)- 
upayam) me data,* (tani datani va mama syuh(-r)), — t&ni 
dadal.i ((-a), iti, va, tvam), 

(d) dirghasya (-a-)* ayoh(-r) jivatok(-r)* yani, 
yat(-d), valj(-o) nakili(-r), na kascid dharshate, — (kila, 
yam, yat(-d), yusmat(-d) nakili(-r), na kascid, (-t-)sahasa 
dharsakena ® (-a-) apahartavai ^aknoti(-y) ; — atha va 
(-ai-) evam, patlie vikrte, sutra-vacanayam vikrtayam, 
yam, yat(-d), danam dehi(y)-amum visesa-(-a-)adhikarain 
dirgha-j’um (-yutve), su(v)asti-riktham, yat(-d) yushma- 
(yusmat)-hma 3 m, yusmabluh(-r) viyutaya, na kasmai- 
cid(-t) pravestum sakyate), 

(e) dharma-danam varyasya (-yayah (?))* ste]i(-r), ® 
dharma-bhumyah(-a), ya, yab(-s) **tvasmin’^ (? -ns), 
tvadiye, ksatre bhutab(-a-, va.) avaci. 

* Voizhdydi to vid-. Only such a misform as a *Ved-dhyai would 
correspond, but -adhyai seems to be invariable. The “a ” of the infin. 
termination has dropped out from the Av. form whether through faulty 
transcriptions in the course of centuries, or in actual speech ; — see 16 
with yeste as possibly equalling a ya»(a)te = InA. yacchate (Av. « = 
Ind. ~cch~). The sense ‘‘attain**, “obtain** is indicated. One might 
think that the meaning is “ When he with Vohu Manah came to me to 
know my wish, and I said to him **— as if putting these omitted words 
after the voizhdydi— “ give ye me this gift ** but ddfa evidently refers 
pointedly here to Ahura, see vao in d and thvahml in e, and also the 
first line. Line 6 is merely the recurring formula. “Give ye** can 
only indirectly include either the saintly messenger or the archangel. 
He had already answered the questions as to his principles and wishes. 
See strophe 7 and also 9, where the word vlvldve means “ to obtain ’* 
rather than “to know**. “You are come to know my wishes— then 
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13. (a) Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful (in Thy 
holiness), O Ahura Mazda, 

(h) when he (Thy Tribes’ Ambassador, — Thy Sr(a)osha- 
Saint pre-eminent — with Vohu Manah’s Good Intention, 
came to me,- — 

(c) (and I said to him as if to Thee) : True Aims of my 
desire to obtain, — this gift - bestow on me 

(cl) of long ® (blest) life ^ which none can wrest ^ 
from you, 

(e) the gift of, that is, “ in” that desirable, “ delectable ” 
land® which was ever said to be within Thy" Sovereign 
Authority (safeguarded from the foe). 

grant me long life ” is hardly the exact form, though it is of course the 
substance of the idea here. 

- Recall Y. 28, 9, ydndiS ; is yanem understood here? — so also Justi. 

^ Dar( e )gahyd. Who can be certain that this dar( ejg- is in its 
original form ? The vowel “a” may have become distorted from -i- 
during the long transitional period when all the sliort vowels at least 
weife regarded as inherent in the consonants, as is the case with our 
present surviving Pahlavi as printed from our MSS., — and as a matter 
of course some of the long vowels also became compromised. Or do 
some worthy writers actually doubt that all the Avesta once stood in 
most of its' MSS. in the Pahlavi characters? If they accede to that 
universally accepted opinion, why do they not make an effort to 
thoroughly master the circumstances ? Dar( e )g- is really dirg-, or dlrg-, 
now equalling our surviving Sanskrit dlrgh-. Otherwise one thinks of 
drdgh, which is closely related. 

* YdiiS to Ind. yu= “ continuance ”, here equal “ life ”, “ life here as 
well as hereafter ” ; — yiiti = “ union with ” is distantly connected. 

^ Ddrstaite. Here I prefer to correct the reported text, or rather to 
follow that of Spiegel omitting the — ddrsaite. The MSS., — with 

the one exception as cited by him, Spiegel, — and also as confirmed by 
the Pahl. trlr., Pers., and Ner., read the as above, ddrstaite, 

suggesting an He. dharSta — ite “ would dare to go ” ; — ddrS(i)td might 
be regarded as the verbal noun. dharsatif -I- ) ityai, iyadhyai . . . 
Could it be “ which none can now see ”, or “ see to enter ”, to drs- ; — 
see dariati, aor. ? ; — and see the Pahl. ixikezishn, Pers. didan, not, 
however, so exactly followed by Ner., who seems to suggest “not by 
(his own) expertness ” — “ toward which no one has gone forth through 
(his own) expert enterprise, or ‘ sagacity ’.” 

® StOis to Ind. sti in sti-pd = “ house-guard ” ; — rec.all also athdjxiti = 
“governor of a district”. This stoiS contravenes the probability, 
though not the possibility, of a itoi elsewhere as infin. to aA = “ to be ”. 

’ Why not again an Ind. *tvasm,in after tasmin and tiulbhih to equal 
Av. thvahmi{-n). 
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14. He asks God once more to give him aid, as friend to 

friend (46, 2), when endowed with authority he 
takes his stand to arouse the Princely Chiefs to the 
Religion, with their reciting Priests. 

(a) Yat (-d), yatha, yavat(-d), na pi-iya 3 'a'^ vedamanah 
(-o), vindamanah(-s), (tas 3 'a(-e-)) isvarah(-o), (amum, 
3 ’anam (13), iti, prasadasj^a danam utsaliaj-antam) dadyat 
(-d)’, (iti, dhe}’at(-d)), 

(b) niahyam, haye sumed}»ah(-s), tava(-a-)avah(-o), 
rabhali(-a)-utidam - dah, prajnanam, prajfiana-dam, 
(atma-prksam,^ va manasim), 

(c) yat tava, tvadiyena ksatrena (-ar-) rtat(-te) saca 
(-ai‘-), rtena saha, pran(?), pra-tisthami(-y) 

(d) ut'(-d-)-iradhyai(-y) aham sardhansi,* kila, (-a-) 
abhi sardha - nitin * rtasj'a, dhai-ma-sena - patin (-&-) 
sansas 3 ^a, sena-lasasj'a, 

(e) smat taili(-r) visvail.i(-r) ye te, tava, mantrani(-an) 
(t) smarante,® (-antai).* 

15. And this is the burden of his Address— Steadfastness 

in this time of stress and qxeestioning (see above ) — 
no compromise and no cessation of the exorcising 
disseverance — even as Ahura casts of Angra 
Mainyu. 

(а) 6vantam punyam(-n-) ca(-a-) at tva,* tvam, 
mahai(-y) asura, 

(б) yat (~d) laa, main, (tav^a srustiman (12)) vasuna 
pari (-y) (?)) upa(-a-)a (-a-) agacchat(-d) manasa, 

(c) mam(-n-) ca daksat(-d),* daksayat(-d), darsayat(-d), 
buddhi-(-y-)-usniana (-e-) iti, bu(rdhya(-o-) usana,® 
(-a-)asau tusnika-matih(-s), tustiman, buddhya vasisthaj'a 
(-thani va(?)) : — 


^ Cf. Y. 46, 2, . , . hyat fryo frydi . . . 

2 Raf(e)no see the Pahl. for a heightened tone in the idea. 
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14. (a) What (joy -inspiring*) assistance* a man who is 
enlightened, having also the means, gives to a friend,* 

(b) that (give) to me, O Mazda, as thine instructing 
and joy-fulhlling aid, 

(c) when with Thy Sovereign Authority endowed, and 
with sincerity (inspired by Asha, Archangel of Thy Law), 
I stand forth 

(d) to approach and to arouse the chieftains (who 
represent the armed - regulations) and the religious 
doctrines (for which all our struggle is still made), 

(e) with all who (as Thy reciting priests ever) memorize 
Thy manthra-hymns. 


15. (a) Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful (in Thy 
holiness), Ahura Mazda, 

(b) when he (Thy true Loyal One (12)) with Vohu 
Manah’s Good Intention came to me, ( — and said) ; — 

(c) let that unruffled steadfast One (alone, ever Our 
Main hope, as he is (1)) with best understanding, 
enlightening-strengthen thee ; — 


’ Have we here the Indian root prc- = “ to fill” in frahkhimem ? ; — 
see prJcp f. = “satisfaction”. Better, however, to jiid-, so with the 
hint of the Pahlavi followed by (nearly) all. 

^ Sarf e )dana. . . . the chieftainships . . . the s(a)osh 3 'ants who so 
often pray in the Gathic H} mns. Recall “ iardha-nlti- ” of Indra, 
627, 21, for a “favourable” meaning, and see the “favourable” 
meaning in the next line. It is not probable that sarfe)dand has an 
“evil” meaning — “the defiers of Thy doctrine” — here, with line a 
before it, and followed by line e after it ; — this, though iratu in Y. 53, 8, 
does seem to mean “attack”, there is an “evil” sense. “Arouse” 
might there answer. Yet consider an alternative in the sense just 
mentioned, “I stand forth further to attack the defiers (?) of this 
doctrinal sjstem.” 

® Recall the later laborious bands of travelling rhapsodists who 
continually proclaimed the new creeds in the Gathas throughout the 
hamlets. 

® Usyd. One is tempted to form an vsi to mate the Airanian in the 
sense of “intelligence”, but where is the derivative of vas- = “to 
shine ” used in such a sense ? 
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{(1) ned, ma (?), na purohifcah,^ puru(?), (purun maityan, 
va), dhvaratah(-o), dvesinah(-a-)upa (-a-), avih(-s) syat(-c) 
cuksnusan (-n) iti, kila, ned, ina, tan* mitliya-prasasya 
(-a-)ati-pranaman(s) tiksnena sahakarena samtosayat, 
sajosah(-a) ; — 

{e) at te (tava(r-) rtavanali(-o’dh-) adlupata 3 ’ah(-o) 
iiianasi(-j^) adhuli(-r) visvan anhali-krtali(-o n-) anhatih 
krnvatah, -tan samatarkayan(-n) avi]i(-s) tatlia-vidhan, 
bhutan,dusta-(-a-) akramatah(-o),dvesinali(-a),etadrsali(-a) 
iva yatliavidhah(-s) tatvena santi(-y), asan). 

16. His Prayer has answer, — as he accepts once more the 
headship of the Prophets; — The Chiefs rally to his 
side — Hopes light upon his head like rays from 
a breaking storm — He believes the future %vhich 
Frashakard holds out. 

(a) At(-d) dsura, svah (sah, sa -|- u ( ?)) inanyum ^ 
Jai-athustrali(-o) 

(b) vrnite, sumedhal.i (-o), yah(?) (-s) te® kah(-s-) ca 
**sva;ntatamah, punyatainali* (-o’p-) (apica) : — (atlia 
va-‘manyum isudyabhih(-r) tasinai(-a(-y-) udyaccbate, 
tat(-d) yacati, vA kas cid,) 

(c) *asthanvat (-d), asthiinat(-d) rtaui * syat(-d) 
utthanena (sariravata(au)) ojasvat ; — 

(d) svar-drsi ksatre syat(-d) arainatih(-r) 

* Or “ let not a (heroic) man be subservient to the faithless men 

(paoi-u(n)^)” . So others prefer, — not so the Pahl., Skt., and Pers. ; 

see also lui. P( aJouruS, or pouniS, as = puru( n )s would bring two words 
equalling “man”, “men” close together, which contravenes probability. 

2 Ahura’s speniko mainyu . . . (?). Some esteemed writers, with the 
venerated name of Spiegel at their head, would venture upon the 
rendering “ Z. chooses every most holy spirit”. This would be very 
well if it were not for the ca in the cuca ‘■‘and everyone . . .” And 
Speniko also leads us at once to think of the “ mainyum” as the 
Speniko Mainyu-, yet again the yae te ciScd (so reading) prevents our 
full rendering in that sense “the spirit who is ‘everyone’ most 
holy (?)”,—! therefore, differing from all others, apply the word 
speniko to the human subject only from what might be called 
“attraction” and render— “ Z. chooses the {Spenikem) Mainyum spirit 
and (so does) everyone who is (likewise) speniko." The speniko cannot 
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(d) let no foremost chief* be cringing toward the 
faithless enemy ; — 

(e) yea, thus the saints have treated all our assaulting 
foes — (no compromise at all with them — ). 

16. (a) Yea, O Ahura, he, Zarathrushtra, 

(b) chooses, with his devotion, (Thy) Spirit (most 
bounteous in his holiness), O Mazda ; — and every man 
most holy* likewise with him ; — 

(c) Be the just law — clothed with body-(-incarnate in 
our Tribes), — and strong with life’s vigour (of the soul) — 

(d) In Sun-blest Land of ours may Aramaiti, (Archangel 
of our Holy Industry), abide, 

apply directly to mainyum, on account of the “ ca — (2) while to regard 
mainyam with yas-ciSca as meaning the “spirit” in its personal sense 
as expressing the ennobled character of the faithful disciple, as we 
seem to be forced to do in th^ case of Y. 33, 9, would have the same 
objections which obtain here. It is rather too refined and deep, it it 
can be avoided and we must for ever be on our guard against a fool’s 
paradise, seeing too fine and abstract a meaning which was not in the 
mind of the composer. For the reading ye$- in yestS as = ya»- see the 
next note. 

“ Teste = yaste. Not impossibly (?) to yam, yaccha-{-ate), in a non- 
theraatic form peculiar to the Airanian ; — otherwise to yah{-s-) and te. 
This letter e here affords an emphatic instance of the application of my 
discovery — so often stated in the Gathas — to the effect that the letter 

-^generally well representing e-, is often a Pahlavi survival, 
a lengthened -X5 = -» + i written together, and here as elsewhere = 
“ya-’\ so that our apparent yesle may, nay must, be yaste = a yaech( a)te 
to yam-. This = ya when it equals “e” is lengthened to ^ to 
distinguish it from = sh. Those familiar with the Pahlavi alphabet 
should find no difficulty here, for letter-signs in their original Pahlavi 
force have, as a matter of course, lingered in the interior and at the 
ends of Avesta words in the more fully written Avesta alphabet 
restored from the Pahlavi, into which it had temporarily and for the 
most part degenerated. How a yasatp = Ind. yacchate could have lost 
its conjugationai sign “a”, and become a yaste^ is shown by many 
similar irregularities; — few languages are without them. I ^ste = yast^.~ 
“ prays ” — “ and everyone {ciS-ca) most holy prays, with him.” 

* Recall the name of the Saoshyant Astmt-ereta, referring to the 
great Saoshyant of the Resurrection. EretfXj literally = rta = asha^ will 
be clothed with the risen bodies of the saints. Here we have its origin. 

JRAS. 1917. 
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(e) rtira evain),(kilaphalam, rju pratidanam) 

(n)cyautnaih(-s) (tesam hetoh(-r)) vasuna* dadliyat(-d(?)), ^ 
dheyat(-d) manasa. 

^ DdklU. I have always been suspicious of this opt. termination -it 
in this form daidit, and in the others. I think the I is old Av.-Pahl. 
for “y ’ with inherent vowel, — as so often. Here the abnormally 
long “ (I ” is inherent. Such anomalously involved lengthenings, or 
repetitions of letters, were inevitable during a period of debris when 
the alphabet was passing from the Avesta-Pahlavi to the newly restored 
and remarkable Avesta alphabet. The wmrd is daidydt ; — cf. for a 
somewhat approximating Ind. opt. ( irad )dhydma (Wh.). In speaking 
of the ‘ ‘ wonderfully restored ” Avesta alphabet — restored from its to 
us well-nigh ‘ ‘ inscrutable ” Pahlavi characters — I beg my readers not 
to fail to remember that the Avesta must have been vocally read in all 
its literal completeness even from its Pahlavi MSS., proving a high 
state of knowledge of the language ; — but I now think that some few 
MSS. must always have been in existence written in our at present so 
wonderfully complete Avesta alphabet as it appears in our oldest MSS. 
and in the two or three sets of types which we now use. Otherwise 
the “restoration” of that Avesta alphabet from the difiScult Pahlavi 
forms into which it had lapsed would have been something approaching 
the incredible. 

At least let us not fail to note the deeply significant and momentous 
fact that all through those Parthian centuries, say for two centuries B.c. 
and two A.D., while the vernacular language had fully degenerated into 
Pahlavi from the original Avesta forms, — yet even then the Avesta 
Lore in its original characters most vigorously survived iu the priestly 
schools and among the leading religious circles, much, at least, as 
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(e) and a blest Recompense may she with (just regard 
to) deeds beneficently grant. 

Sanskrit survived in India five hundred v’ears ago, or as Latin survived 
in our middle age. This unfolds rich historical facts. — The then vastly 
extended Zoroastrian religion was alive even in its interior linguistic 
significance. And it was exercising that vital influence upon Judaism 
which had begun with the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, making 
Judasa a Persian province ; — it was also having its effect upon Greek 
thought, for this. must have begun with Herakleitos ( clitus) through 
his contact with the Persian dualism at Ephesus. The Gnostic 
philosophy sprang from it — as we must not forget — with its acute 
influence upon speculative Christian thought — and upon all modern 
philosophy. The Gnosis was — so to speak of it — a re-incarnation of 
Avesta, more so than of the Alexandrian philosophy, the entire 
development having originated in Palestine from Jewish - Avestic 
beginnings. 

For forthcoming, or just recent, extensions of these studies see 
Samlcrit Research of October, 1916, and January, 1917, the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society for 1917. The author asks the sympathy of his 
fellow-labourers in his very severe and necessary work on account of 
his advanced age (80) and his suffering condition. He has still five such 
hymns to publish in this form out of the seventeen. The whole mass 
lias been long in manuscript in an approximately completed state as an 
essential part of the system of exegesis. Sandhi has been here, as 
elsewhere, redundantly applied, but kept apart ; unusual fulness of 
expression has been purposely used, but the accents have been removed 
to avoid mechanical oversights. The errata may be inserted in a future 
article. 




XXIII 

PICTOGKAPHIC EECONNAISSANCES 


BEING DISCOVERIES, RECOVERIES, AND CON- 
JECTURAL RAIDS IN ARCHAIC CHINESE 
WRITING 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

^HANCE molested by caprice has dictated the selection 
of the characters studied in the following paper, 
and now that their tale is told and the MS. copied, I find 
myself wishing I had made a different list and followed 
another method. 

But there is one test to which all the examples conform, 
and that is that all arrive at definite and positive con- 
clusions. There are many other characters treated in 
Lo Chen-yti’s volume on which this paper is based, and 
among them some of high interest, of which that could 
not yet be said. These I have passed by, not wishing to 
land the unhardened reader at a blank wall of total 
ignorance, nor lead him to the diverging roads of balancing 

O' o o o 

possibilities. 

But such as it is, the order or disorder of the choice 
made will serve to some extent to introduce and illustrate 
to the Western student the scholarly and critical qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Lo Chen-yii as they are displa3md in the 
Yin Hsil Shu Ch’i K’ao Shih or Critical Interpi'ctation of 
the Records of the Tumtdus of Yin. And this was one 
prompting motive of the present essay. 

To satisfy an ideal lucidity it would have been better 
that all the ancient forms should have been inserted in 
the text where they are described. But the\' are often of 
complicated and difficult design, and I could not venture 
to contribute to our hospitals and asjdums a series 
of nerve- exhausted printers and maniacal compositors. 
Hence the photographic plate. 
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T’ien, heaven. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 1-6, PI. I.) It is submitted that this is an anthropo- 
morphic design of a deity, perhaps conceived as an 
apotheosized ancestor ; at any rate the representation of 
God made in the image of Man. But Chinese scholarship 
has never, so far as I am aware, admitted such an inter- 
pretation of the character. Obeying the bias of their 
symbolizing prepossessions, Chinese authors from the 
Han dynasty onwards have seen in the form a graphic 
synthesis suggesting the elevation and the vastness of the 
region above mankind. Thus the Shuo Wen analyses the 
character as a combination oi i and ta, and Hsii 
not further explaining how we should understand the words 
“ one ” and “ great ”, various commentators have variously 
interpreted these flexible adjectives. Wu Ta-ch’eng, 
a recent and usually a very sound critic, appends this 

note to his first ancient form “ What mankind has 
ov'erhead. ■ The frame of Heaven is a circle, so the 
character is composed with a • (disk), A ^J{ M tih % 
fi H Si; •• Hsii, in his Shuo Wen, explains that 
Heaven is great. Earth is great. Mankind also is great, so 
that the ideograph A. represents a human figure.” 

Hence it is evident that the Chinese were willintr to 
regard the lower part of the character as the figure 
of a man, but in spite of its appropriate culmination in 
a rounded top, they have refused to accept the natural 
inference that the whole character represents a human 
being seen frontally, and have preferred the piety of 
a symbolic emblem to the dry rationalism of a physical 
delineation. 

Lo Chen-yii, rather to my surprise, follows the crowd. 
He cites two variants (Figs. 3, 4, PI. I). and after quoting 
the Shuo Wen’s analysis, adds, “ in the oracular sentences 
^ere are instances where the character is composed with 
r, that is, with J: shang, above,” and he proceeds to 
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explain that “ the part ^ depicts a man ; what is overhead 
of man is Heaven. Heaven is above man 

But though “ does sometimes represent the word 
skang, it is here, in my belief, a mere contraction of the 
fuller form Q, appearing in Lo’s first example, where 
a square represents and replaces the primitive circle. 

The attitude of a European Athanasius opposing an 
Oriental world on a point of Oriental scholarship, is not 
one I should wish to adopt, but in this case I have 
gradually formed an opinion incompatible with the native 
view, and if the character is to be discussed at all, “ I can 
no other.” 

Jih H , the sun ; a day. Significance of the archaic 
forms. (Figs. 7-12, PI. I.) We must suppose that the 
ideal oldest shape was a circle, though few of the examples 
are true to type. But what the included stroke, which is 
sometimes a mere dot, oftener a short horizontal, some- 
times a vertical line, was meant to indicate is less evident. 
The alleged ancient form of the Shuo Wen contains a bent 
line (see Fig. 14 on PI. I), but no known ancient example 
confirms it. It is possible that this dot or short stroke is 
really an arbitrary symbol or convention to suggest that 
the enclosing outline depicts, not a ring, but a solid sphere. 

Lo Chen-yii has the following note on his four examples 
from the bones. After citing the Shuo Wens alleged 
ancient form, he goes on, “ The sun’s body is a true circle. 
The forms found in. the oracular sentences are sometimes 
polygonal, sometimes square, not that the sun is thus 
shaped, but because the style can draw rectangular figures 
and cannot describe circles.” This, of coui-se, is not 
absolutely exact, but a metal point does not, in fact, 
describe continuous curves freely. 

Perhaps I may draw attention to Lo’s statement because 
it shows that the expression JJ ^ tao in, here used, is 
employed by Chinese authors for the “ knife-pen ” or 
style, a usage which has been denied in the past by some 
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European writers, who argued that it always connoted 
two distinct iinplements, the knife and tlie pen. 

Yileh J^, tlie moon. Significance of the archaic 
forms. (Figs. 15—26, PL I.) This is obviously the moon, 
pictured variously, from the first crescent to the half, and 
more rarelj', in its last quarter, e.g. in Fig. 17. 

As in many other instances, the SJmo Wen adopts for 
its explanation of the character (I purposely choose this 
mode of expression in preference to the term “ definition 
of the word ”, for it ought never to be forgotten that the 
Shuo Wen is really a “ scriptionary ” rather than a 
dictionary), another homophonous character, as I believe 
it once was. “ Yiieh,” it writes, “is ch’iieh that is, 
“yileh means ch’iieh.” The latter word denotes “wanting, 
defective”. Otherwise expressed, the Shuo IFen’s state- 
ment is that the meaning of the woi'd y iieh, moon, is the 
“ waner ”. And that is what the character, the imperfect 
circle, was designed to suggest. If I am not wrong in 
believing that in the most ancient phase of the Chinese 
language ^ was pronounced in some such way as kilt or 
gilt, as also was |^, then the Chinese syllable for moon is 
nothing else than “ the waner”, and the ultimate relation- 
ship between the syllables yileh, moon and ch’iieh, defective, 
is strictly analogous to that of the English words wane 
and leant, which are derivatives from a common root. 

These two archaic but ti'ansparently simple characters 
for “ sun ” and “ moon ” will serve to introduce a third, at 
first sight, at any rate, a combination of them. Its 
simplicity, however, is deceptive, and its pictographic 
intention elusive. This character is niing. 

Ming bright. Before stating my own conclusions 
as to the significance of the two archaic types, for the 
Honan relics show that there are two, it is necessary to 
examine what the SImo Wen has to say on the construction 
of the character (Figs. 27-33, PI. I). 

In the first place we must take note that the modern 
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form ^ is not derived from the Lesser Seal, illustrated 
and analysed by the Shito Wen, but descends directly 
from an ancient form also cited by that work, and 
occurring occasionally on the Bones. This ancient (and 
modern) form consists of H jih, the sun, on the left, 
and of ^ yileh, the moon, on the I'ight. It seems, there- 
fore, to be a Suggestive compound of the two great light- 
givers of the day and night, and a very natural symbol 
for representing light in general. So far, then, there is no 
difficulty. But when we come to the Lesser Seal form, 
which is equally found on the Honan relics, we begin to 
get into troubled waters, waters that are none too accurately 
charted, in which we must take certain soundings for 
secure navigation. 

The S}mo Wen’s account of the Lesser Seal form 
(Fig. 29, PI. I) is as follows : — 

DS 4 ^ E3 = “ To shine. Composed with 

^ yueh, moon, and 0 chiung as the phonetic” [sic]. We 
are thus referred to the Shuo Wen’s succeeding radical, 
the 240th, if we desire to know more about this phonetic. 
Under this radical, which in modeim writing is printed^ 
and sometimes, but according to Kanghsi incorrectly, 
Ig),i‘ Hsii Shen writes, 

ch’uang fu li lou k’ai ming yeh hsiang Using, which 
appears to mean “ a window of tracery to admit the 
light. A pictogram”. Now the word chiung nowhere 
in Chinese literature, where it is not common, bears any 
.such sense as a window, whether with or without tracery. 
It is said by Kanghsi to be equivalent to jtS chiding, 
brilliant, and such is its usual acceptation. But we should 
be doing the author of the Shno Wen an injustice if we 
supposed him . to be ignorant of all that. As already 
pointed out, his aim was not to define words, but to 
describe characters, and the above passage is typical of 

' Thus contradicting Legge's statement as to the proper form, on 
p. 662 of The Chinese Classics, vol. iii, pt. ii. 
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his method, for it is a description, an interpretative 
description, of the character chiung. After thus 
describing it, Hsii adds 0 ^ ^ 3^, the cliaracter “ is 
read like kimg ”, and though the modern sounds no longer 
quite agree, Tuan Yti-ts’ai adds that anciently they did so. 
But Hsii now throws in an important detail. Chia K’uei 
^ a contemporaiy scholar, explains, he sa3^s, that ^ 
“ is pronounced in the same way as {ming, probably 
anciently meng). This phonetic value attributed by Chia 
is certainly supported by the character @ , the name of 
the plant FritilLaria Thunbergii, which is pronounced 
ming, where the lower part of the character must be 
phonetic. 

This apparently double phonetic value of 0 is difficult 
to understand. Ming or on.ing and chiung or hung 
cannot possibly be mere sound variations from one and 
the same parent syllable. I can see only one explanation, 
for the finding of the Lesser Seal type of the character 
on the Honan bones precludes the contention of the Liic 
Shu Ku ^ that the left side of ming is simply 
a corruption of 0 jih. It is perhaps possible that the 
Lesser Seal, and the modern form QJ, may represent 
a fusing and confusing of two originally distinct characters 
of approximating shapes, one pronounced meng and one 
kung. It is, I admit, rather a solution of despair, but 
I detect no other. 


Amid this encircling gloom, I am inclined to offer my 
own tentative conjecture of the significance of this Lesser 
Seal type 0|§. 

If we accept a value ming for gg, the left side of the 
latter form, then ming, bright, as written in the Lesser 
Seal, would be simply accounted for as a phonetic 
compound, the left half being phonetic, the right ideo- 
graphic. We should remain ignorant, it is true, of the 
ideographic significance of this left-hand element, but 
ming, bright, as a composite form, would, at any rate. 
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have received a better analysis than that propounded by 
the Shuo Wen. But I am free to confess that such an 
explanation does not satisfy me. 

What I regard as the true clue to the character is 
furnished by the inscription on the ^ S' ^ Mao Kn,ng 
Ting, or Caldron of the Duke of Mao, a bronze assigned 
to the time of Ch'eng Wang, the second sovereign 

of the Chou dynasty, B.C. 1115-1078, and perhaps, 
pakeographically, the most valuable, as it is also one of 
the longest and oldest metal docuinents known to us. 

On this vessel the word minig, bright, occurs once, 
whence it has been cited bj"^ Wu Ta-ch’eng in his Shiio 
Wen Ku Chou Pit, and from this latter again, by the 
Japanese collection, the Choyokaktt Ji Kan. Wu was 
a most careful and accurate scholar, but in this case, by 
some oversight rare with him, he has misrepresented the 
shape of the original character, -which he gives as 
I have had the advantage of consulting two independent 
facsimile reproductions of the inscription, one of them 
being the last in the ^ ^ ^ Chiln Kit Lu Chin 

Wen, the other, recently published by Lo Chen-yii, in 
No. 7 of the ^ S J Shu Ts ung Pien. In both 
facsimiles the character in question is virtually identical, 
and appears as copied in Fig. 33, PI. I. 

This figure consists of the crescent moon on the right, 
and on the left an oval disk containing a peculiar four- 
lobed design. Basing myself, then, on this example, 
I propose as the significance of the archaic foiin that 
this combination is an attempt to suggest what we call 
“ the old moon holding the young moon in its arms ”, 
when, that is, the bright crescent seems to be embraced 
by the barely visible dark portion of the disk. I think 
this view gains some weight from the Chinese expression 
^ ^ sheng ming, or “ new-born brightness ”, 

for the third day of a lunation. 

But you cannot depict invisibility, and another means 
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had to be found to carry out the suggestion. Tlie 
designers of the character therefore added an imperfect 
disk of the full moon, in which were represented the 
patches of shade known to us as the man-in-the-moon, 
and to the Chinese of the later ages as the hare in the 
moon pounding drugs, though other semblances have also 
been imagined. What the Chinese of Shang dynasty 
times may have called these shadowy outlines we do 
not know. 

If this conjecture of mine be well-founded, it follows, 
as a corollary, that the character whether it was 
originally pronounced chiung (or hung), or ming (or 
ming), must have been a picture of the full moon, and 
may thus very fitly have stood for a word, however 
pronounced, meaning “brilliant” or “bright”. 

Such a figure, however, was too complex to survive 
long in the struggle for clerical speed, and the various 
modes of abbreviation must early have become current. 
Among sucli contractions may well have been the- 
plausible disk with a central dot, a perversion to the 
symbol of 0 jih, the sun, Avhich is already found on 
the Honan relics. 

Another contracted, or at any rate altered, form, and 
an interesting one, is shown in Fig. 31, PI. I, from the 
Yii Ting, ^ It also occurs (in composition) on the 
Honan bones, and appears to mark the first stage in 
the descent from the imitative sketch of the shaded out- 
lines of the moon’s face to the purely schematic designs 
that followed. The hare pounding drugs has become 
a symmetrical and decorativ'e trefoil. 

Rung a bow (Figs. 34, 35, PI. I). Significance 
of the archaic forms. Depicts a bow, sometimes strung, 
sometimes unstrung. 

Tan 5f , the bullet shot from a cross-bow (Figs. 36-9, 
PI. I). Significance of the archaic foi'ms. A pictogram 
of a cross-bow in a socket on the string of which the 
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bullet is indicated. Lo quotes the Shuo Wen’s entry, 
“55 is a round projectile ^ hsing tvan yeh. 

The character is composed with ^ hung, bow, and 
tan, for the phonetic.” The Shuo Wen adds, “ Sometimes 
composed with ^ lining, bow, holding a bullet, ^ ^ 
ch’ih ivan, and written Lo points out that the 

bone examples confirm the Shuo Weris alternative 
form, which with the corresponding text, Tuau Yti-ts’ai 
had “ amended ”. 

But the Sung dynasty work Liu Shu Ku provides 
a very interesting variant of tan in the shape , which 
is given as the leading form, without special reference to 
any bronze inscription. It is clearly an altered version 
of the Honan bone forms. But it is, in my belief, more 
than that. I feel confident that it is the origin of the 
character X lean, a pellet. It should be noted that no 
pre-Han example of the latter character can be found, 
and my hypothesis is that when Li Ssii had standardized 
the Lesser Seal form of tan, a bullet, which was a phonetic 
compound, its original pictographic shape became obsolete, 
and that soon after, the latter was commandeered to serve 
as the character for the closely similar word wan, a pellet, 
hitherto perhaps unwritten. The required modification 
of outline is very slight. 

Chiieh or tsiieh a goblet. Significance of the archaic 
forms. A wine-goblet designed in shape of a bird’s head 
(see Figs. 40-3, PI. I). This remarkable character, 
which at first sight seems to represent a bird’s head 
looking downwards, with a large eye, open bill, and 
a conventionalized crest, was first illustrated in the late 
Mr. Chalfant’s Early Chinese Writing, p. 33, where it 
was described interrogatively as “ bird ? ” I wish much 
that the author had lived to see the solution provided by 
Mr. Lo Chen-yii’s acumen. 

The latter shall give the explanation in a translation of 
his own words (Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. 41) : — 
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“The tsileh, according to the Shuo Wen, is a 
ceremonial vessel, and depicts a bird.^ The mid part [see 
Fig. 45] is a vessel of fragrant wine and a hand holding it. 
The motive for making a drinking-vessel resemble a bird 
is due to the latter’s twittering notes [15 fS J£, tsieli 
tsieh tsu tsu, an ‘ echoic ’ term, but intended presumably 
to represent the syllables ‘ sparingly-sparingly-enough- 
enough ’. In other words, its shape is symbolical and 
hortatory]. The ancient form is [Fig. 44, PI. I], and 
a pictogram.’’ So far the /SAito Wen. Lo then continues: 

“ When Hsii uses the words ‘ depicts a bird ’, ^ . 

he refers to the element ^ in its composition [see the 
Lesser Seal form. Fig. 45, PI. I]. On examining the 
various instances of tsueh in the oracular sentences, which 
imitate the crested head, and have an eye and a beak, we 
find the crest made to serve as the upright column chu, 
the eye as the eared handle g erh, and the bill as the 
feet tsu. The design is purely imitative, ^ ^ 'I|| . 

The element ^ of Hsu’s book is probably a copyist’s error 
of The parts ch’ang, fragrant spirits, and yu, 

hand, have been added by someone later. 

“ Hsu thought that the motive for making a drinking- 
vessel resemble a bird was due to the latter’s twittering 
notes. When tested by the oracular sentences, in which 
the character does in , fact depict a bird (i.e. ^ tsileh) 
[Lo’s note], we see that Hsii’s words are a tradition frofn 
the ancients which, though not to be found in any com- 
ment on the Classics, has been fortunately preserved to us 
in the pages of the Shuo Wen. The merit of Hsii in thus 
securing what would have escaped is truly very great.” 

The explanation given by the author of the Shuo Wen 
is one more exhibition of the truth of Major Perceval 
Yetts statement that “ one of the most distinct! v'e and 
striking features of Chinese Art is the symbolic character 

* For this rendering of ^ , see note at the end of this entry. 
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o£ its expression In the present instance the implied 
argument would run thus : moderation in drinking is 
expedient and should be inculcated on the wine-cup 
itself. Now even the twittering notes of the birds teach 
us this, for they seem to sound like tsieh-tsieh-tsu-tsu, 
and these sounds in human speech can mean “ sparingly- 
sparingly-enough-enough ” ; let us then fashion our wine- 
cup in the shape of a bird. And so it was that they 
fashioned it, and they named it bird. In the phraseology 
of the modern headline, the subject might be summarized 
as Symbolism in the Spirituous Sphere, or the Didactic 
Drinking-bowl. 

Note. — The analysis of the* character by the author 
of the Slmo 'Wen begins by the phrase ^ @ hsiancj 
tsiieh hsing. On the face of it this seems to mean 
“depicts a goblet”. Why, then, have I translated it 
“ depicts a bird ” ? My reply is, because, if the author’s 
argument is to be understood, the phrase must be thus 
translated, and so true is this that Tuan Yii-ts’ai in his 
edition has not hesitated to “ correct ” 'gf goblet, to ^ 
bird, in the passage just cited. And the reason is simple 
but important. The two characters and ^ are 

pronounced exactly alike, except that in some dialects 
the latter is aspirated, the former not. That is to say, 
there is little doubt that we have before us a single word, 
“bird,” with two distinct characters, one of which (■§) 
has been constructed in order to serve for a special 
application of the word to a drinking-vessel. And this 
verbal identity must have been present to the mind of 
the author of the Shuo Wen. It explains his phraseology 
and justifies his text. 

Mai to inter. A special sense and sound of this 

character, only used in Book 18 of the Chou Li', but 
normally the character is li, a wild cat. How it came to 
stand in the Chou Li for the entirely distinct word mai, to 
inter, now written Ig, I am unable to discover. 
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Significance of the archaic forms. (See .Figs. 46-8, 
PI. I.) An ox surrounded by water in a pit ; the 
third example shows a dog in a pit, and no water. As 
will be seen, the Bone forms and that used in the Chou Li 
have nothing in common. The Bone character is not an 
earlier phase of the ChotL Li one, but of a totally different 
and novel type. But I am confident that Lo Chen-yu’s 
brilliant identification is trustworthy. He writes : “ The 
Chou Li describes the Ta Tsung PS, or Chief of the 
Sacred Ceremonies, ‘ as by interment and immersion 
sacrificing to the Mountains, Forests, Rivers, and Marshes 
(H H ^ lU Jll These [Bone] characters 

depict an excavation down to water-level and the deposit 
therein of an ox, and they should be the primitive 
character for niai which latter is a borrowed form. 
Occasionally ch’ilan, dog, is part of the construction. 
One of the oracular sentences runs : ^ H ^ 35. 

^ m ^ ch’4n niai san ch’iian liao tou, ch’iianwu 
shih mao ssic niu [= on divining, sacrificed by interment 
three dogs, by fire, five dogs and five swine, and by the 
mao sacrifice, four oxen].* For interring an ox [Fig. 46, 
PI. I] is used ; for a dog, the form is [Fig. 48]. These 
are really one character.” Or rather, they are variants 
of the same character. 

I may add that liao and mao are also constantly found 
on the bones as names of sacrifices, and are discussed by 
Lo, but the special nature of the latter ceremony does not 
appear. 

Ch’en gt, to immerse. Significance of the archaic 
forms. (Figs. 49-51, PI. I.) An ox surrounded by or 
immersed in water. 

The modern character is of quite different type, and 
must have replaced this archaic form. Lo has the 
following note : — 

* See Biot, Le Tcheoxi Li, vol. i, p. 421. 

See Y.H.S.K., ch. /, p. 3, for the facsimile of the inscription. 
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“ This depicts the immersion of an ox in water, and is 
probably the clien of the expression mai ch’en [of the 
Chou Li, see the previous entry], and the original 
character for the latter word, that used in the Chou Li 
beincr a borrowed one. Further, according to the Kituals, 
Heaven was served by the ch’ai liao ^ or sacrifices 
with firewood and flames, and the Mountains and Forests 
worshipped by those called mai and ch’en. Now when 
we appeal to the oracular sentences we find (1) a passage, 

liao yli pi I i lao mai erh 
lao, = offered a burnt offering to my deceased Mother I, 
and two oxen by the interment sacrifice (ch. i, p. 32) ; 
(2) a passage, ^ 

cMn liao yil t’xL san hsiao lao mao erh niu ch’Sn shih 
niit,, = on divining, offered as a burnt-offering to earth 
the three lesser victims, by the mao sacrifice, two oxen, 
by immersion ten oxen (ch. vii, p. 15) ; and (3). a passage, 

2, e. + ^ 

i ssA pu (?) cMn liao yil pi I wu niu ch’en, shih niu 
shih yileh, = on the day i-ssti inquired as to (?), and 
on divining, offered as a burnt-sacrifice to my deceased 
Mother I, five oxen, and by immersion, ten oxen. Tenth 
month (ch. ii, p. 9). Thus, the sacrifice by burnt- 
offering, together with those by interment and immersion, 
were in the epoch of the Shang also devoted to the spirits 
of deceased humanity ; and as there were services at the 
ancestral temple, and again invocations to the powers of 
nature, X ^ ^ 1^ the ceremonial of the Shang 

dynasty may well be called multifarious.” 

Chih j^, swine. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 52-7, PI. I.) A wild pig transfixed by an arrow. 
Lo Chen-yii’s note is short and convincing : “ Composed 
with ^ shih, pig, whose body is stuck with an arrow, 
viz. the character Chih was probably the wild pig, 

which unless shot cannot be procured, and is also like the 
pheasant ^ chih, which cannot be caught alive. The 
JRAS. 1917. 51 
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stroke (see Fig. 56) is also the outline of an arrow. 
Hsli supposed the character to be composed with tj clti, 
pig’s head, ^ sliih, arrow, as the phonetic, and two 
pi, spoons, thus mistaking a pictogram for a phonetic 
compound.” 

The above comparison with ^ chili, pheasant, requires 
an explanation which I can hardly here develop as much 
as I should like. But, briefly, that character consisted in 
its fullest archaic shape, not of tsui, bird, and ^ shih, 
arrow, but of tsui and a special character #, i-epi-e- 
senting an arrow wound round with a string, one end 
of which the sportsman retained, I presume. This method 
of shooting was known as It ^ she, which Biot 
{Le Tcheou Li, vol. ii, p. 242) translates as “ le tir a corde ”. 
The arrow thus fitted was called ^ tsenrj shih, “ fleche 
de hauteur.” 

Xow this character an arrow with string attached, 
is nothing else than the earlj'^ form of ^ i, the Chinese 
name of the non-Chinese tribes, their neighbours and 
secular foes. The formal changes involved are singularly 
slight, but the disguise has been completely successful. 
The arrow-head has been flattened out into -!-, and the 
two rounds of the cord rigiditied into ^ huncj, a bow. 
Concurrently with the corruption of form, there must 
have gone a transfer of sense. The usual meaning of 
i has for many ages been the name of the I barbarians. 
But this name I was, both on the Bronzes and on the 
Bones, written with quite another character, which I must 
return to some other time. And, on the other hand, the 
original sense of now changed to has apparently 

been tfansferred to i, the true and original sense of 
which was, in its turn, a post or perch. 

Shih arrow. Significance of the archaic forms. 
This is obviously an arrow with a stone arrow-head, 
indicated by two or more cross-lines, to suo-o-est tlie 
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working of the surface and cutting edges (see Figs. 58-61, 
PI. I). This strange survival from, as it seems, the 
Stone Age times, is unexpected, and points to a great 
antiquity for the design of the character. It is to be 
noted that the indication of the stone head is rarely found 
on the Bones in characters where ^ shih enters as 
a combining-form, but is regular when sJiih is used as an 
independent word, nor does this peculiar marking occur 
on the bronze antiques. Its normal combining-form is 

Huo lire. Significance of the archaic forms. 
A three-tongued flame of fire (Figs. 62, 63, PI. I). The 
shape may recall to readers of The Jungle Book the “ Red 
Flower ” by which Bagheera the Black Panther indicated 
fire to Mowgli, the Wolf Boy. 

Lo remarks only, “ Depicts fire. Characters composed 
with huo on the old Bronzes are all written with this 
form.” I will only add that the very elect might liave 
been misled into believing this to be the ancient shape of 
llj shan, a mountain. 

Kuang brightness, glory. Significance of the 
archaic forms. A human figure having fire in place of 
a head (Figs. 64, 65, PI. I). This is a very interesting 
form, partly because it attempts to symbolize the figurative 
sense of “glory”, rather than to represent the physical 
sense of bright light. From the head, which is invisible, 
emanates a flaming brightness. It is therefoi-e in a 
marked degree analogous to the nimbus or “ glorv ” 
reserved by Christian symbolism for the heads of saints 
and scriptural personages, though in them the head 
remains visible, whereas in the Oriental figure the sun- 
like splendour of the radiancy is too dazzling for the head 
to be discerned. 

Sou an old man. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 66-8, PI. I.) A liand holding a lighted torch 
under a roof. 

Lo Chen-yii, in his comment on the old forms, hardly 
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shows his usual acuteness, for after citing the Slmo Wen’s 
analysis, he goes on to remark, “ This character is 
composed with 5 ^ y\b, the hand, grasping a lighted torch 
under mien, a roof. The ancient intention causing 
^ fu, father, and sou, old man, both to be composed 
with a hand holding a torch, we cannot now ascertain.” 

On the contrary, as regards sou it seems quite clear. 
There is another word sou, meaning to search, rummage, 
now written and it is this homophonous syllable that 
these newly discovered forms were designed to illustrate, 
and by which they have been lent to the independent 
word sou, an old man, for his use and his support. 

It is worth remark that the archaic pictographic 
elements of this character seem to be partially shared 
between the Lesser Seal (Fig. 69) and the modern forms, 
but completely by neither of them. Thus, the Lesser Seal 
comprises the hand, the fire, and the roof, but wants the 
torch, while the modern chai-acter shows the hand and 
the torch, 'hat not the roof, nor apparently the fire, unless 
the unexplained element ^3 corruption of it, as I think 
is probable, the left and right sides representing the left- 
hand and right-hand flames of the ancient form. 

YiL to-morrow (Fig.s. 70-7, PI. I). The forms ^ or 
must also derive from the ancient examples, as an 
examination of their composition proves. They are now 
pronounced i, but apparently the three characters were in 
earlier ages homophones. 

Significance of the archaic forms . — The constructive 
elements in the examples vary to some extent, and the 
relevancy of the graphic combination to tbe sense of the 
word as used in these old texts and in others is not at 
once apparent. But probably they are the borrowed 
plumes of some homophonous syllable. Some of the 
examples consist of erect, and an element which, 

in my view, but whether in Lo’s I do not know, for he is 
silent on the point, represents a bird’s wing, and may 
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possibly be the most archaic version of ^ yii, a wing, or 
otherwise may be a separate character, conceivably the 
earliest form of ^ i, one sense of which is a wing. 
Other variants appear, combining Q jih, sun, and this 
same element. But by far the commonest variant is the 
simple element for wing, without any addition (Figs. 74—7, 
PI. I). It should be noticed that the combination g, 
i.e. jih, sun, over erect, selected by Lo Chen-yti as 

the modern representative of the character, is not found 
on the bones. 

The recognition of the modern character, or characters, 
in these difficult, diverse, and dubious disguises constitutes, 
to my mind, one of the most brilliant pieces of palseographic 
decipherment that has yet been achieved in this field. 
The Sherlock Holmes of the discovery is not Lo Chen-yii, 
but his friend Mr. Wang Cheng ^ to whom I here- 
with take off my hat. 

After citing no fewer than fifteen examples Lo Chen-yti 
proceeds to comment : — 

“ The Shuo Wen defines M yh as ‘to-morrow’, ^ H 
ming jih yeh, and says it is composed with Q jih, day, 
and li, for the phonetic [sic]. Tuan Yti-t’sai observes 
that in ancient times the word yh was mostly written 
with the borrowed character ^ instead. The Shih Yen 
S W [Section of the Erh Ya] renders ^ by ^ 
ming yeh, bright, and correctly. In Classical, Philosophic, 
and Historical texts, the cliaracter §1 -i is borrowed to 
write the -S of S H 2/ft to-morrow, next day. In 
both ^ and S fke part ^ /i is phonetic. [How li can 
be phonetic for words pronounced i or yii is not explained 
by Lo nor the Shno Weni] Accordingly, each was 
borrowed to write the other [viz. both were used 
indifferently]. The scription g i is erroneous. 

“ In the oracular sentences the variations in the mode 
of writing the character S 2/* being very numerous, it 
was at first impossible to determine what the word ■was. 
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Mr. Wang Cheng, arguing from the passage in the 
Yii Ting Bowl W 

i yu,^ where ^ is written as [Fig. 78, PI. I], believes that 
the form of [Fig. 71, PL I], in the passage from the oracular 
sentences on p. 20 of chiian 1 of the Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i, 
running, ^ hASH Zi ^ Icuei yu chSn yii 
jih i hai, ‘ on the day laiei yu took an omen to inquire as 
to the next day i hai’ is equally the character ^ yii. 

“Seeing that all the other sentences [Lo continues] 
which I have examined agree absolutely with this view, 
it proves that Mr. Wang’s deduction is reliable. The 
different examples of the character are some of them 
composed with U, some with Q jih ; sometimes both 
these are omitted. In the text of the 9th of the Stone 
Drums, below the words H ^ ft ^ jih tvei ping sMn, 

‘ the day was ping sMn,’ there also occurs the character 
[shown in Fig. 79, Pi. I],' which, as it has a general 
resemblance to that in the oracular sentences, shows that 
it also must be yii. 

“ The practice of the oracular sentences is that the next 
daj', and the next day but one,® are termed g yii 
Several days after are termed lai, to come ; several 
days before are hsi, past.” 

So far Lo Chen-yii and his friend Wang Cheng on the 
identification of the character. But he is silent as to the 
reasons for the particular construction of this combination 
for a word meaning “to-moiTOw ”. It is obvious why jih, 
sun, should be part of it. But why ^ li, erect ? And 
why, the main, and often the only element, ^ yii, a wing? 
What have such characters to do with to-morrow ? And 

* Perhaps = “Now on the morrow, being the day i yu”. Chinese 
scholars do not really know the meaning of the words yiieh jo, with 
which the Shu King opens. They are generally called an introductory 
phrase. But here they occur in the middle of the inscription. 

2 So, according to Lo, but the versions I have been able to consult are 
not nearly so distinct. 

As in the above passage from p. 20 of ch, 1, where i hai is the second 
day after Kxiei yu. 
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if we are dealing with some borrowed character, what was 
the true sense of the latter ? These points remain over 

for solution. But I may conclude by pointing to ^ 
as the hypothetical ideal form of ^ (to cite one of 
the simplest of the many variants). The latter is the 
representation of a bird’s wing, and maj^ have been the 
original form of yti, through some such stage as ^ 
But caution is needed, for the bones contain variants of 
^ yii, 'almost as now written. 

Yuncj Ig, usually translated “lake” or “marsh”; also, 
in quite separate sense, harmonious. Significance of the 
archaic forms. A paradise ; suggested by combining the 
signs for water, an enclosure, and birds. Let Lo Chen-ylt 
act as our guide to its amenities. After citing three 
examples (see Figs. 80-2, PI. I), he writes, “ Composed 
with ( = the character ^fC shui, water) [Lo’s note], with 
P wei, to surround, and cJnii, birds. The ancient 
character yti^ng in the expi’ession |g pi-yung, the 
Imperial School, was thus written. The pi-yung was 
ringed round with flowing water, hence the element m 
sometimes contracted to The part p depicts a round 
rampart of earth. ^ On the outside was a ring of flowing 
water, within which was the rampart of earth. Some- 
times the character has 0 in place of P , with the same 
significance. (Both in the Yung Jar and the Chien 
Sacrificial vessel, the character is thus formed) [Lo’s note]. 

“ In ancient times the pi-yung contained a park or 
refuge, where birds could remain M % St it) I 
hence the element chui, birds. The SJnio IFeii’s 
definition of ytmg by ^ 2/'RR'7 ch’il, water- wagtail, 

is not the primary sense. On the Po Yung Fu Caldron 
yting is written [as in Fig. 83, PI. I], in the same way 

' This phrase ^ ywm t'u is used in the Chou Li, of a “ central 
prison ”, as Biot renders it, apparently an enclosed space rather than 
a building. 
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as our examples here. Other bronze examples have an 
additional p , thus § , and this was corrupted later to 
i, city, thus making the primitive form no longer 
recognizable.” 

The above makes a most attractive explanation and 
analysis of the character. The ^ pi yung would 
accordingly have meant at first a moat-surrounded park 
or paradise. AVe derive our own word paradise from the 
French, which adapted it from Latin, which adopted it 
from the Greek, which. in its turn borrowed it from the 
Old Persian pairidaesa, an enclosure or park, from pairi 
around and diz to mould, form. (See the word in thg^ 
New Oxford Dictionary.) 

The ancient Chinese pi-yting and the Persian paradise 
were thus pleasaunces conceived on the same lines. 

Ohio ^ , a horn. Significance of the archaic forms. 

A pictogram of an animal’s horn, probably that of an ox. 
(Figs. 84, 85, Pi. I.) 

To Lo Chen-yu belongs the credit of recovering the 
primitive shape of this character. He gives three 
examples, and comments on them thus : “ The Shuo 
Wen’s entry is, ‘ ^ , an animal’s horn. A pictogram. 
The character resembles J] tao, knife, and yii, fish.’ 
The form on the Stone Drums is . These forms 

[viz. those cited from the Bones] depict the outline of 
a horn. The strokes A depict the cross-lines on a horn. 
These are actually straight. They are here bent, because 
a horn having a rounded contour, when the circle of the 
lines is viewed, the straight appears to be bent. When 
Hsti wrote that the character resembles JJ tao and yii, 
he did not understand that A depicts the cross-lines on 
a horn.” 

Lo of course appreciates justly the optical necessity of 
thus representing parallel cross-lines on a cylindrical body 
seen in profile. 
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Ssii 3^, dead. Significance of the archaic forms. (See 
Figs. 86, 87, PI. I.) A kneeling human figure with 
head bent over what is, according to Lo Chen-yti following 
the Shuo Wen, the skeletal remains of the dead. 

Lo quotes the Shuo TFe7i’s analysis of the character, 
“ From ^ ngo, broken bones, and A man. The 

ancient form was ^ ,” and observes, “ This character is 
composed with ^ , depicting a kneeling figure. A living 

man making obeisance at the side of decaved bones. The 
significance of % ssu is obvious.” 

I would call attention to Fig. 87, PI. I, a variant 
unknown to Lo Chen-yti, but of w'hich there are two 
instances in my own collection, both on a very small 
fragment, H. 228. This type exists on the bronzes also, 
and is another example of that surprising feature of the 
w'riting in the epoch of the Shang dynasty ali-eady 
noticed. A iwiori it would seem unlikely that there 
should be a parallel and contemporaneous use of characters 
in two different stages of their life-history, as we see here. 
If an archaic and pictographic phase prevails, we hardly 
expect to find a linear and stylized form already developed 
and in use ; and, conversely, when the later development 
of a character has been reached, it is strange that the 
more imitative and elaborate pictogram should not have 
disappeared. We seem here to catch a glimpse of the 
Chinese script at the point of overlapping of two 
tendencies, a still undecided struggle between the 
imaginative and leisurely artist, and the iconoclastic, 
labour-saving scribe. 

Jo compliant, complaisant, agreeable; granted that, 
as, if. Significance of the archaic forms. A crouching 
or kneeling human figure, perhaps female, wdth arms 
raised to or above the head, on which long hair appears 
to be indicated, in token of yielding or supplication. (See 
Figs. 88, 89, PI. I.) 
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How does this account of the old form agree with the 
Slmo ^¥en’s description of the character ? It does not agi-ee 
with it at all. Hsii Shen, under the Lesser Seal version 
(Fig. 90), describes it as “ to select herbs ”. Now there is 
no known example of such a sense in Chinese literature, 
or to my knowledge in the spoken dialects, and we may 
fairly conclude that none such ever existed. How comes 
it, then, that the Slmo Wen author inserted such 
a description ? To answer that question, we must hear 
in mind what this Han dynasty scholar had set himself 
to do. His task and object was, as the title of his work 
itself declares, “ to explain simple and analyse compound 
characters ” — characters, not words. And these characters 
were of the Lesser Seal style, often differing much from 
the true archaic shapes, such as we have them on the 
Honan bones and on ancient bronzes. When therefore 
the Lesser Seal form suggested a significance which the 
word itself, the word beliind the character, did not bear, 
Hsii Shen boldly assumed that such a meaning must have 
once belonged to it, even though it did not in his time do 
so, and thus he postulated what he could not prove. One 
striking and indeed flagrant example of this is furnished 
in his description of the character 4 ^ yeh, also, which has 
not, and never has had, the sense attributed to it by Hsii, 
much to the scandalization of his editors and others. 

These remarks may render clearer what Lo Chen-yii 
writes after citing examples of ^ jo, taken from the 
bones. He says, “The S/mo Wen’s entry is ‘jo, to select 
herbs. Composed with ts’ao, herbage, and © yxc, the 
right hand ’. Elsewhere, under no, it has, ‘ To respond. 
Composed with -g yen, words, and g jo, as the phonetic.’ ” 
Lo then continues, “In the oracular sentences, the 
character ^ jo depicts a person with raised hands and 
kneeling down, that is to say, it depicts one who I'esponds 
in a mild and submissive posture. In ancient times 
no and ^ jo were one and the same character (-j^ fg: 
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S hence the sense of submissiveness belonging 

to ^ jo} On the bronzes the form of jo has a general 
resemblance to those here [viz. on the bones]. The 
meaning of ‘selecting herbs’ is not the initial sense.” 

Wu Ta-ch’eng, ingenious and perspicacious as he was, 
had not guessed this riddle, and regarded the bronze 
examples, so to speak, herbaceously. He saw in the 
form occurring on the ^ ^ Yii Ting, “ abundance 
of flowers, branches and leaves growing plentifullj’.” 
But Lo Chen-yii is in the right of it, and though his 
and my appreciation of the artistic intention, the precise 
ideographic objective, may vary somewhat in detail, the 
general interpretation of the ai’chaic design remains 
identical. 

Yu the ancient writing implement (Figs. 91, 92, 
PI. I). Significance of the archaic forms. A figure of 
a hand holding either a metal style or a writing brush. 
In Fig. 91 the object held seems to end in a point above 
which the line is thickened to a bulb. 

Lo quotes the Shuo TFeji’s description of yu-. 
“ That with which we write W ^ Composed 
with ^ nieh [described by the SImo Wen as quickness 
of hand, but not really known as an independent 
character], and — • i as the phonetic.” 

Our example, Lo comments, “depicts a hand holding 
a pen, mm- It is accordingly a pictogram, 

and not a phonetic compound.” He cites a precisely 
similar form from a bronze. 

It would seem, therefore, that Lo Chen-yii’s belief is 
that something was used in Shang times which can be 

' Owing to ambiguity in use, the precise sense in which ^ tzii is 
employed in discussions about the written or spoken language is not 
always clear. Sometimes tzil means character, sometimes word. Here 
I think Lo means that the senses now conveyed respectively by no 
and by jo were anciently embraced by a single character, and that 
was 
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termed a pi or Chinese pen or brush, but I wish he had 
been clearer as to what it really consisted of. 

Hsiang ^ (1) Elephant, (2) Like. It is probable that 
we have here two etymologically totally distinct words, 
but homophonous, and therefore, as so often happened, 
written with the same character. 

Significance of the archaic fmnns. Pictographic, and 
as the second and third examples show, drawn by those 
who had seen the beast in the wild state (Figs. 94-7, PI. I). 

Lo Chen-yu’s entry is very interesting, and I give it in 
full. “ The Shuo Wen writes, ‘ The elephant has a long 
trunk and tusks ; a great beast native of Nan Yiieh 
[Southern China and Tonkin] ; period of gestation, three 
years ; the character depicts the ears, tusks, and four 
legs.’ The present seal character,” Lo goes on to say, 
“ shows only the trunk, the legs and tail, but not 
the ears and tusks [see the Lesser Seal form. Fig. 98 
in PI. I]. The oracular sentences also only depict 
the long trunk, for what especially distinguishes the 
elephant from other beasts is its trunk. Further, the 
description of the elephant as a great beast of Nan 
Yiieh is a thing of later times. In early ages it also 
existed both on the north and south of the Yellow River. 
The construction of the character @ wei, with hand 
leading an elephant [see the next character], shows that 
the elephant was an animal commonly trained to service. 
Among the present relics from the Yin dynasty tumulus 
are ceremonial objects of carved elephant tusk ivory ; 
also very many elephant’s teeth, ch’ih (not the long 
projecting tusks, but the teeth within the mouth) [Lo’s 
note]. Some of the bones used in divination are of 
exceptional size, and such are probably those of the 
elephant. Again, among the texts of the oracular 
sentences dealing with hunting, is found the expression 
S ^ huo hsiang^ ‘ capture of elephants,’ showing that 
* e.g. in y.H.S.K. 3. 31, see Figs. 95 and 96 in Plate. 
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in ancient times in the Central Plateau [viz. Honan] 
down to the age of tlie Yin Dynasty, the elephant was 
abundant.” 

^Yei to do, make, act (Figs. 99-102, PI. I). 

It will be convenient first to hear Lo Chen- 3 'lts novel 
and, on the whole, convincing account of this character. 
He writes, “ The Shiio Wen’s entiy under this character is 
as follows : ‘ An ape. As an animal it has the habit of 
fingering. The character Jj^ chao is the figure (or sjunbol) 
of an ape.^ Below the body (of the character) is the outline 
of an ape. Wang Yii writes, “ chao is a pictogram.” 
The ancient form depicts two apes facing each other.’ ” 
Such was the tradition of the character handed down ly 
Hsii Shen, how entirely misconceived we shall see. Lo 
now continues, “The character ^ tvei on the Bronzes 

and on the Stone Drums is written composed of 1 ]^ 

chao, Ibatid downward, and ^ hsiang, elephant, 

and is altogether unlike the form of an ape. The 
character in the oracular sentences is a hand leading an 
elephant, ^ ^ showing that the element ^ in the 
Bronzes and Stone Drums variant is a modification of ^ 
yie, the right hand, and is not to be explained as chao, 
the hand held palm downward, ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ Hj" 

idea is that in ancient times they tamed the elephant to 
service in aid of man. This may have been prior to the 
domestication of the ox and horse. But for these texts, 
we could scarcely have ascertained this ! ” 

It cannot be doubted that Lo’s analysis is equall}" 
correct and brilliant, as an identification of the bone 
pictogram with a well-known character. It proves, too, 

^ Both Tuan Yii-ts’ai and Wang Yiin, in their respective editions of 
the Skuo Wen, consider the five characters n; # ft m chao mu- 
hon hsiang yeh, to be a corrupt interpolation in the .text. As I have 
elsewhere explained, mu-hou does not mean a female ape, but an ape of 
either sex. 
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Ilow entirely lost in the age of the Han scholars was the 
true signihcance of its construction. 

I may add that if the Skuo Wen’s alleged kib tven form 
is rightly attributed to the word wei, it is not “ two apes 
facing each other ” that we should see in this ancient sign, 
but two hands held downward, a far more appi-opriate 
figure for a word meaning “ to do ” or “ make Such 
an equation would render it hardly distinguishable from 
the element e3. as it is now written, not found alone, but 
occurring in such characters as ^ lisueh, and alleged, 
perhaps wrongly, to have the sound cliil. Something 
evidently remains to be elucidated regarding that point. 

But a much more important particular to notice 
concerns Lo’s interpretation of the pictogram so 
ingeniously identified. It will be seen by his concluding 
sentences that he regards the combination of hand and 
elephant as pointing to human control of the beast for the 
purposes of field or other labour, much as the ox and the 
horse had been tamed to furnish man with their strength 
and endurance. And he supposes the training of the 
elephant may have preceded the domestication of the 
smaller beasts. 

It is an ingenious view, but I fear it is not tenable. 
A scrutiny of the existing examples of the character ivei, 
as found upon the Honan relics, shows that the element 
hand is always placed at the end of the elephant’s trunk, 
never elsewhere. If we accept Lo’s interpretation we 
must suppose the elephant to be represented as being led 
by the trunk. Being myself sceptical regarding such 
a mode of controlling his movements, I inquired from 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, the Secretary of the Zoological 
Society. He was good enough to send me not only his 
own opinion, but communicated that of Mr. Alfred Ezra, 
who has had gi-eat practical experience in India, and had 
also consulted Sir Benjamin Simpson, whose experience is 
also wide. All these authorities agree that they had 
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never heard of such a practice, and that, in Mr. Ezra’s 
words, “ the trunk is considered the most tender part of 
the elephant, and I do not think any elephant will allow 
himself to be led by it.” These expressions appear con- 
clusive, and we must consequent!}' seek some other solution. 

I believe that the one I shall now propound is simple, 
natural, and in the circumstances appropriate to the 
subject. 

We all know the prehensile and handlike nature of 
the elephant’s trunk, and most can remember our childish 
wonder when we first saw “ the beast that hath between 
its eyes the serpent for a hand ”, and observed it moving 
and using its flexible proboscis. Significance of the 
archaic forms. Accordingly I believe it is this prehensile 
and dexterous feature of the proboscis that is suggested 
and symbolized by adding the character for hand to that 
for elephant, and by attaching the former to' the terminal 
point of the trunk. 

If this interpretation of the composition of the character 
luei is accepted, we must reject Lo Chen-yii’s con- 
clusions regarding the use of the animal in the service of 
man as being implied by this archaic pictogram. 

Hu the tiger. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 103—7, PI. I.) A fairly vivid pictogram of a tiger 
seen in profile, but, as in various other instances of animal 
forms, the axis of the body is aligned to that of the 
column of text, and is not at right angles to it. In brief, 
the beast stands on its tail. 

The bone examples exhibit the oldest type of the 
character. We have a summary version of the tiger’s 
powerful head and open jaws, the massive shoidder, and 
often the not yet linearized sinuous body, on which the 
stripes appear usually as straight strokes from back to 
belly ; the claws are often emphasized, especially when 
the body is reduced to a single line, as though to give the 
clue ; the tail is long and recurved. 
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It is, however, remarkable that while such a self-evident, 
naturalistic tj’pe is found on the bones, these same relics 
also preserve a very different presentment. Figs. 106 
and 107 show a linearized, much contracted, and distorted 
outline, disguised in a kind of skeletal diagi'am. The 
coexistence of such extreme types is one of the more 
surprising features of the Shang dynasty script. 

Pao the leopard. Significance of the archaic 
forms. Two only can be cited, and these are shown in 
Figs. 108 and 109 on PI. I. They are pictograms and 
explain themselves, especially when compared with the 
corresponding forms of /m, tiger. Lo, as I think, 
wrongly includes these two figures under his entry for 
tiger, remarking, “ There are also forms with round 
markings like a leopard’s, but judging from the context, 
these also are variants of the character ^ 1m.” 

This figure of a leopai’d, when contrasted with the 
modern form veiy well illustrates a passage which 
I may venture to quote from an earlier paper in this 
Journal,^ in which I drew attention to cases where “in 
writing the same word one type of character was 
exchanged for another type. I mean by ‘ types ’, forms 
which are of independent construction, neither derived 
from, or due to, the other through mere modification, 
omission, or addition of strokes Our figure here is just 
in point. It is a pure pictograrn, and for it has since been 
substituted a composite shape stated by the Shuo Wen to 
be a phonetic compound. 

I propo.se now to examine a group of three characters, 
not connected in meaning, but each containing a common 
ideographic element, which naturally leads from the 
consideration of one to the others. They are ^ tsi 
©E c^i, and hsiang. Hiey will disclose to us some 
pictographic surprises, for their true analytic descriptions 


■ “Chinese Writing in the Chou Dynasty in the light of Recent 
Discoveries”; October, 19H, pp. 1030-1. 
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are new, and very different from the received accounts. 
We will begin with 

Tsi to approach (as in the phrase BD tvei, 

to “approach the position”, viz. to ascend the throne), to 
be going to (do something). Significance of the archaic 
forms (Figs. 110-11, PI. I). A human figure seated, facing 
a vessel containing food, suggesting a person about to eat. 

But before going further, let us note this character as 
a shining example of the truth, so obvious when pointed 
out, so universally neglected nevertheless, that you can 
never adequately or accurately learn the meaning of a 
Chinese word by studying the character used to write it. 
Hei'e, for instance, is a man looking at food in a dish — we 
may presume hungrily. Does that imply that the word 
tsi holds any special implication of future eating more 
than of any other future action ? Of course it does not. 
The design of this character, as of innumerable others, is 
merely an illustration, not a definition. Such a limitation 
is imposed on many words by their highly generalized 
and widely expanded range of meaning, which renders an 
illustrative and particular application the only feasible 
means of giving them a graphic expression at all. 

There flows from this as a corollary, that all the 
definitions in our Western dictionaries of Chinese, based 
on the “definitions” of the Shuo yfen, unless these latter 
can be corroborated by proof from actual usage in Chinese 
literature, should be regarded as suspect. The author of 
the Shuo Wen gave us of the best of his knowledge, and 
it is difficult to overestimate our debt to him. But where 
he had no real knowledge he unfortunately often affected 
it, and provided a substitute for it by an intelligent 
anticipation of palgeographic discoveries that were never 
destined to be made. We shall find signal examples of 
this weakness in the group of characters we are about 
to explore. 

The Shuo Wen’s Lesser Seal form of Bl) is shown 
jR.^s. 1917. 52 
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in Fig. 112, PL I. Its analysis of the character is as 
follows ; “ Composed with f and (J as phonetic.” Let 
us examine the ideographic half first. This character has 
always been a difficult and obscure one. It is the Shuo 
Wen’s 178th radical, with three characters grouped under 
it, two of which we are about to discuss in the light 
of the Honan relics. The Lesser Seal form is ^ , and 
Hsii’s description is ^ ^ ^ = “ the fragrant 

odour of grain. The character depicts the Good grain in 
the husk, and pi, that with which it is gathered up. 
Sometimes explained as a single grain”. As to the pro- 
nunciation he adds, “ Also read like ^ hsiang.” Note 
this “ also ”, for it implies some other pronunciation to 
which, however, Hsu gives no clue, and it has accordingly 
been supposed that we have not the complete text. 
At any rate Sun Shu-yen, an authority of the end of 
Han dynasty times, asserts that the character is pro- 
nounced pi, while otlier dictionaries cited in Kanghsi’s 
entry give ki as the sound. Finally, the Cheng 'Tzit Tung 
IE ? ij. of the last dynasty, asserts that this is the 
ancient form of ^ hsiang, fragrant, and under that 
character it is placed in Kanghsi. These are, I know, 
tiresome details to read, but they can hardly be dispensed 
with. 

Now Kanghsi’s Dictionary cannot adduce a single 
example of this character | from the whole of Chinese 
literature, and it is evident that Chinese philologists have 
never been clear as to either its true sense or its 
true sound. Ilsti Shen, or some predecessor from whom 
he perhaps received the dictum, was probably guessino- 
when he described the character as expressincf the 
fragrance of grain, and he was certainly in error, as 
we shall immediately see, when he supposed it to consist 
of grain in the husk (the upper part), and jn, a spoon, for 
the lower. 

For on all this phonetic and ideographic uncertainty 
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the Honan Bone inscriptions throw some welcome light, 
and lead us, if not to an absolute identification of our 
form, yet at any rate to one within the narrow margin 
of two or perhaps three modern characters and their 
correlative words. These characters are tou, a long- 
stemmed tazza, or food-dish, ^ shih, to eat, and ^ tui, 
a vessel for holding millet in grain. The form under 
discussion (the SJmo ireit’s 178th radical) may be 
described as having on the bones two variants, one § 
being practically identical with the scription on the 
bronzes, the second, ^ , the fuller, less stylized, and in 
type the more archaic, peculiar to these relics. It may 
either be regarded as the early form of 3, 
a conical summit, or a diminislied version of ^ sldh, 
minus the triangular top, It may therefore conceivably 
be a variant of either of these characters, each of which 
would be ideographical ly suitable. But I prefer a third 
alternative. I believe it may be an early pictographic 
version of the character now written Wl tui. For the 
fii’st of the two variants figured a few lines above is 
identical with b}" far the commonest form of the left- 
hand half of the character tui, as found on the most 
ancient bronzes. And it matters not whether we consider 
this character ^ tui to be a Plionetic Compound or 
a Suggestive Compound, since in the first case the 
phonetic value of the § M'ould have to be tui, while in 
the second case this form would represent (though 
imperfectly) the shape of the vessel which was called 
a tui. Unless, therefore, we adhere to the view that the 
figure is a variant either of g, tazza, or ^ shih, to 
eat, which appears difficult to do, we seem driven to 
identify it either with ,a pictogram of a tui, or as the - 
primitive tj’pe of hsiang, fragrant. 

One final point before we leave this, as I fear it must 
seem, tedious discussion. 
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Lo Chea-yti contributes three archaic forms of the 
character tui (Figs. 113-15, PI. I), and a sliort 
note upon them. He writes : “ On ancient bronzes 
found written as [Figs. 113—15, PI. I], with a general 
I'esemblance to those on the hones. Composed with 


3^ yii, hand liolding a which probably depicts a 
shao, a ladle or long-handled spoon for filling or 
emptying a tui. Not composed with :£ 'pu." 

The left-hand element in two of Lo’s three instances 
appears to be H tou, and to this extent the equation of 
our form with that character is, I admit, strengthened. 
There I must leave the matter. 

We now reach a more important, more unexpected, and 
more interesting point, in the right half of the character 
gU tsi. This right half was in the Lesser Seal written 
a figure which the author of the Shuo Wen, and all his 
successors up to the other day, considered to be the original 
scription of |n tsieh, a token of authority, originally 
something jointed. It forms Hsti’s 338th radical, and 
under it are ranged twelve characters. 

It is one of the most signal illustrations of Lo Chen-yll’s 
acute and critical insight that he has knocked the bottom 
out of this venerable legend, and with it must go 
a good many hitherto unchallenged beliefs. On p. 51 of 
the Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i K’ao Shih, Lo writes, “ H.su’s 


work explains as a token of authority, credentials, 
the author not knowing that the ancient form 3? depicts 


a man kneeling, and is the character A jen, man. All 
the analyses of characters under p tsieh are erroneous.” 

To this dictum of Lo’s I subscribe with conviction, but 
with a provisional reserve as to the form, which I believe 
never appears alone, being equated with the actual 
character A jen. Certainly it depicts a kneeling figure, 
but it does not follow necessarily that it is therefore 
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a vai'iant of A jen. There is a good deal to be said for 
and against. 

The consequences of Lo’s discovery are most valuable, 
but I must not attempt to follow them out here. 

Chi Of, to finish (Figs. 116-19, PI. I). Significance of 
the archaic forms. A human figure seated before a vessel 
containing food, with head averted, to suggest satiety. 
This and the preceding character are of mutually comple- 
mentary designs. The crude posture of the eater shows 
him as he “turns from his food Not that he cannot 
stand soy with stewed duck, or declines to eat margarine 
in place of butter, but this graphic gesture, vulgar but 
vivid, like a caidcature, simply expresses the moment of 
repletion and termination of the action of eating. 

Lo dismisses the matter in a few words, “ Depicts 
a man who has finished eating. When Hsti explains 
the character as ‘ a small meal ’ , ^ hsiao shih, the 

meaning and the form do not tally with each other.” 

Hsiang jyp, now usually a village; but originally the 
character for the word hsiang, to offer food to a guest or 
a spirit, or to receive it as such, now written Signi- 
ficance of the archaic forms. Two seated human figures 
facing each other across a vessel of food, suggesting 
a host entertaining a guest. 

I subjoin Lo’s valuable comment to the six examples he 
cites. The words in round brackets are annotations by 
himself (Figs. 120-5, PI. I). 

“ This character,” he says, “ is composed with (viz. 
the hsiang of the expression A 40 ^ hsiang hsiang, 
men facing each other. For explanation see the Appendix 
to the Feng Lou Collection of Metal and Stone Antiquities 
of the T’ang Dynasty and § , sometimes with ^ and 
^ , in both cases depicting a guest and a host facing 

^ This translation is tentative. I have not been able to discover 
anything about this work. 
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each other as' the latter is entertaining the former with 
food ; and it is the character ^ lisiancj. 

“ Anciently the word citing in the term ^ ji|p hung 
citing, a high noble, the word Itsiang in the expression 

^ lisiang tang, a village community, and the word 
Itsiang in the expression ^ ^ lisiang shih, to entertain 
with food, were all [written with] one character. Later 
ages divided this into three characters [as seen in the 
present writing of the above phrases]. Hsti accordingly 
ranged lisiang under his 230th radical [Fig. 126, 
PI. I]. He placed citing under his 341st radical 
[Fig. 127, PI. I]. (Hsti explains this as ^ shih 

chih chih, ‘ ret^ulation of action,’ an error due to his 
ignorance that this character is the [earlier type of] 1^ 
lisiang, in the expression ^ lisiang fei, facing or back 
to, toward or froward.) And he enters ^ hsiang under 
his 180th radical, ^ shih. In this way the primary 
form and the primary sense cannot be apprehended.” 

Tliere is a good deal implied as well as expressed in the 
sentences of the above pregnant paragraph, which perhaps 
I may summarize and to some extent supplement. 

Lo holds that the syllables citing, a noble, hsiang, 
a village, and hsiang, to entertain with food, had 
originally only one character between them, and this 
was the archaic form of the modern ^p. Moreover, the 
latter character, and the modern form of ^ cit ing, are 
merely divergent corruptions of that archaic form ; and 
the correctness of this vieAV is proved by the occurrence 
on the Honan relics of the expression citing shih ^ 
(also found on ancient bronzes), a term identified by Lo 
with the ^ i citing shih of the Book of Odes. Lo does 
not touch on the question of the identity or diversity 
of the correlative syllables behind these three modern 
characters, but the probability is that they have no 
etymological relationship with each other. In that case, 
two of them must have borrowed the graphic clothing of 
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the third. The position of citing is especially peculiar. 
In no modern dialect that I can discover are this and 
hsiang homophonous. Yet they presumably must have 
been so once, and indeed both are included in the same 
category of ancient rhymes by Tuan Yii-ts’ai. 

To pass to a different point. On another page of the 
Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. 51, Lo cites a form (see Fig. 128, PI. I) 
plainly depicting two seated figures facing each other, 
which he believes, and no doubt rightly, is a fuller 

delineation of the commoner This last has become the 

modern ^ (the Slmo Wen’s 341st radical), and is usually 
said to be read citing, and to form the phonetic of 
citing, a noble. Lo, however, argues that its sound is 
hsiang, and that it is the true and primitive mode of 
writing the word hsiang, facing, now written ^ (and 
very often ). 

AVe may also probably account for the difference 
between the ^ in ^ cit ing and the in hsiang 
(though the archaic forms were the same), by I’egarding 
the shorter form in cit ing as a corruption from the 
headless variant, and the fuller one in hsiang as from 
the ampler and logically more ancient type. 

Lastly, we should note the curious variants (Fig. 123, 
PI. I) of IIP hsiang, in which the feasters’ heads are 
mutually averted, and are not, as the relationship usually 
so happily subsisting between host and guest requires, 
amicably facing one another in a relatively sober way. 

I end this paper with a very interesting pictogram 
identified by Lo, and with a consequential discovery, 
arising out of that identification which it has been my 
good fortune, as I believe, to make as an independent 
supplement thereto. This is 

or I 1 ^, a fawn (Figs. 129-31, PI. I). Significance 
of the archaic forms. A fawn following a hind. 

Lo cites four examples, of which, however, the last two 
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may perhaps be distinct characters expressing some other 
word. I do not take their identity for granted. 

He writes ; “ Depicts a deer’s young following its dam. 

It is probably the character ni or i, of Hsii’s book. 
The Shuo Wen explains the latter character as 
suan ni (usually translated as * lion ’ and supposed to 
represent some non-Chinese word) and has a separate 
character mi, explained as ^ hi tzfi, a deer’s 
young. But ^ ni, as a character, is obviously composed 
with ^ III, deer, and when we combine the senses pf hi, 
deer, and ^ erh, child, we get precisely the ‘ young of 
deer ’ as the meaning. The oracular sentences distinguish 
between the dam and the fawn by the presence or absence 
of antlers, ^ M M ^ -A-^d so the 

form ^ resembling a hornless deer, we may also infer 
from this that it is a variant of ^ ni.” 

There are two points in this passage which invite 
criticism. Lo does not appear to know that among the 
deer family the hinds do not have horns. On the face of 
it, therefore, this old character seems to show a fawn 
following a buck. Nevertheless, I believe Lo is quite 
right in his interpretation, and that the designers of the 
character, who certainly did know the facts, sacrificed 
biological accuracy to the need of emphasizing the 
contrast between the adiilt, though female, animal and 
the immature fawn. As to the fuller form which Lo 
infers also to stand for ni, we must bear in mind that the 
males in both the musk-deer (Moschus) and the water- 
deer {Hydrelaphus or Hydrapotcs) are hornless, and both 
may have been known and hunted by the Sovereigns of 
the Shang Dynasty. The above form, “ resembling a 
hornless deer,” may, therefore, represent either of the 
modern words she, now written or chany, now 

written 5. 

The small figure on the right hand of the character, in 
which Lo sees a fawn, is most interesting. We ouHit first 

O 
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to note that it closely resembles the more cursorily written 
ancient variants of ^ ckien, to see, but not the better 
executed shapes. In reality, however, that which in it 
looks like @ mtb, an eye, is here, as often elsewhere, the 
whole head, while what seems to be ^ jen, man, is a 
greatly curtailed outline in wliich the foreleg and the 
line of the back have alone been negligently indicated. 
The same misleading change is seen in the modern 
characters for t’u, hare, % huan, antelope, and 

sstl, which let us render by the compromising name 
hovoceros ! 

This brings me to my part in the elucidation of a 
character, the origin of wliich, unless I am deceived, has 
long been lost and misunderstood by Chinese, and con- 
sequently also by Western scholars. 

If we turn to the entry ^ ni in the Shuo Wen (see 
Fig. 131, PI. I), we shall find it consists in the Lesser 
Seal of In, deer, above, and erh (earlier ni), a child, 
as the phonetic, below. If we accept, as I do, Lo’s 
equation of the bone character with the Lesser Seal form 
of the Shuo Wen, we observe that the figure of the fawn 
at the right, on the bones, has become the character 
erh, child, at the foot of the Lesser Seal scription. 
What then ? Then this results, (1) that these two, in 
essentials, scarcely differing forms are in fact the same 
form ; and (2) that this was the figure of a fawn, but by 
the time of the Han dynasty and in its Lesser Seal 
metamorphosis, had been completely misunderstood and 
wrongly analysed, being described in the Shuo Wen as 
“ ail infant ”, and believed to represent the unclosed 
fontanelle of a young child, with jen, man, for the 
lower part. 

It follows from this that the common colloquial term 
erh tsit a child, originally and etymologically, 

meant a fawn, and was analogous to the use of hsiao hai 
tzu )J\ “ a little pig,” and the Cantonese sai men 
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tsai ff, “small mosquito/’ both used as terms for 

children, as well as to our own “ kids ’’ and “ cubs 

Such is the story of how a timid fawn became in the 
course of many centuries “ a glorious human boy ”, thereby 
undez’going or achieving an entire change of character. 

o o o o 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


PRICES AND AVAGES UNDER AKBAR 

On p. 394 of Akbar, the Great Mogul (Clarendon Press, 
1917), Mr. Vincent Smith di'aws the conclusion that in 
India the rise in wages has not kept pace with the rise in 
prices from Akbar’s time to the present, and that 
consequently “ the hired landless labourer in the time of 
Akbar and Jabangir probablj’had more to eat in oi'dinary 
years than he has now Mr. Vincent Smith’s authority 
in Indian history is so deservedly great that this state- 
ment, if allowed to stand unquestioned, will probably pass 
quickly into a dogma of the schools : before it does so, 
I venture to plead for further examination of the data. 
To my mind they do not justify the conclusion advanced : 
they suggest to me that the city labourer’s position 
Avas approximately the same at both periods, but 
much more evidence is required before this position 
can be taken as proved ; and they do not throw any 
direct light on the position of the landless labourer in 
the country. 

Mr. Smith (p. 389) takes the data of prices given in the 
A’in-i nirkh-i ajncis (A’in 27 of Book I in Blochmann 
and Jarrett’s translation of the A’in-i Akhari). The 
wage-rates are also taken from the A’%n. I shall examine 
each set of figures in tuim, but before doing so it is 
perhaps desirable to point out that there is some risk in 
extracting particular pieces of information from this work. 
The A’ln-i Akhari has a complex structure, and requires 
to be read as a Avhole. It gives a vast quantity of 
information, but its point of view is different from ours, 
and is not always grasped at first sight : Abul Fazl usually 
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indicates his meaning, but the indications have to be 
sought for laboriously, and it is to the neglect of this 
precaution that we may trace a large proportion of the 
erroneous statements regarding Akbar’s administration 
which have gained currency during the last hundi-ed 
years. 


Prices 

Mr. Smith treats the figures of A’in 27 as “ average 
prices ”, and the wording of the translation already 
quoted justifies this view. I submit that the figures in 
question are not averages, but are the wholesale rates 
considered to be reasonable or moderate for jyurchases for 
the Imperial Household, which was, I take it, much the 
largest consuming establishment in Northern India. 

The A’in treats the various Household departments in 
order. The “ Kitchen ” begins at A’in 23 of Book I, the 
“Fruitery” at A’in 28: A’in 27, which gives the prices 
in question, is clearly part of the description of the 
“ Kitchen ”. 

The pi'ices are wholesale. This is fairly clear from 
the fact that they are given per maund ; and in A’in 23 
we are told that the officers of the kitchens arranged for 
supplies quarterly, and obtained them from the suitable 
localities {Sukhdas rice from Bahraich, ghi from Hissar, 
and so on). 

That the prices are those which the officers considered 
to be reasonable I infer from the opening words of 
A’in 27. It is clear that Abul Fazl must have written 
from notes supplied by the departments concerned, if 
indeed (as I suspect) he did not in some cases merely 
incorporate their reports, and what he says of the 
“ Kitchens ” must be based on the report of the Superin- 
tendent (Mir Bakawal), or of his “ clever writer” (A’in 23). 
Blochmann translates the opening words of A’in 27 as 
follows : — “ The prices of course vary, as on marches, or 
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during the rains, or for other reasons : but I shall give 
here the average prices for the information of future 
enquirers.” The reference to “ marches ” is, I think, 
further evidence that we are dealing with the prices from 
the point of view of the “ Kitchen”, the arrangements of 
which would necessarily be affected whenever the Imperial 
Camp was on the movm. 

I venture to question Blochmann’s use of the word 
“ average ” in this translation. The Persian text has 
lalMe miydna araj-rd ha-jadwal dar dicm'ad. Students 
of the work will probably agree that dictionaries are nearly 
useless for determining the precise shades of meaning of 
the words used in it ; we have to gather them from a study 
of the passages in which the words occur, and the A’ In 
will not be completely mastered until someone provides 
a concordance to its language. Not having this fCid at 
hand, I can only rely on the other passages where the 
word miydna has caught my notice. It is used in various 
places in the Third Book, and I have found no instance of 
its indicating “ average ” in the strict sense of that word. 
In the return of yields, for instance (Text, p. 298), it is 
contrasted with a’ld and zabiin, the three words indicating 
the rough classification of yields into “ good, middling, 
and bad ”. ’ In the same way it is contrasted on the 
previous page with guzidah and zabiin, and wherever 
I have noticed it the natural meaning is the same — 
“ middling ” or “ moderate ”, “ avoiding extremes.” 

I suspect Blochmann used the word “ average ” in this 
loose sense, and in any case I submit that this is the 
meaning of the phrase in question, which I would 
paraphrase : “ Prices are of course liable to fluctuations, 
but the following rates may be regarded as moderate and 
reasonable.” 

Tlie question then arises : Can we accept the rates 
which the Mir Bakawal thought refisonable as representing 
the open market with sufficient accuracy to justify their 
jEAs. 1917. 53 
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use in calculating the purchasing power of the rupee ? 
Tliis question involves various considerations, of which 
the following seem to me the most important : — 

1. The Mir Bakawal was probably the largest single 
buyer in the markets, and thus occupied an exceptional 
position. 

2. He may have used his official position to depress 
prices unduly. 

3. He may have charged higher prices than he actually 
paid. 

4. The prices given are reasonable or moderate from 
the point of view of the buyer, not the seller : at present 
the difference in point of view is verj^ great in India, 
and it was probably at least as great when Abul Fazl 
wrote. 

In view of these considerations, I should say that it is 
not safe to rely on tlie rates in question for a final 
calculation of the purchasing power of the rupee. We 
want more evidence of actual commercial transactions to 
which high officers were not parties. I know of no such 
evidence, though it is permissible to hope that some old 
records giving it may yet be found by diligent research : 
for the present we can use these rates only for a first 
approximation with a candid recognition of their un- 
certainties. Some of the considerations I have set out 
tend to cancel each other, and it is perhaps permissible to 
suggest that the rates are on the whole not very far from 
the truth, with a tendency on balance to understatement, 
which will operate to exaggerate the difference between 
Akbar’s time and the present day. 

With this warning I proceed to draw a comparison. 
With Mr. Smith I convert the A^in prices into pounds per 
rupee, taking Akbar’s maund at 554 lb. For the modern 
period I use Prices and Wages in India (thirty -second 
issue Calcutta, 1917). This book gives prices up to 
1915 : we must, however, discard 1914 and 1915 because 
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o£ the disturbance to markets resulting from the War, 
while 1908, 1909, and 1913 were all abnormal in Xorthern 
India owing to seasonal causes. I take, therefore, the 
average of the three years 1910, 1911, and 1912 as giving 
a moderate or reasonable level of prices for the period 
immediately preceding the War, though I fear many of 
my Indian friends, who still cling to the 16 ser rate for 
wheat, will not altogether approve of my choice. As 
Akbar’s prices are wholesale, I take wholesale prices for 
the corresponding period. 

As to place, there is a difficult 3 ^ The Household was, 
I take it, the largest consuming establishment in Xorthern 
India, and there is nothing exactly like it at the present 
day. As an approach to similar conditions I take the 
average prices of Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, the largest 
consuming centres in that part of India where the 
Household was ordinarily to be found. It is quite possible 
that the prices given in the A’ln are those paid at the 
centres of production, not of consumption, because as we 
have seen purchases were made at the places where the 
goods were obtainable. In that case it might be necessaiy 
to raise the A’ln prices by the cost of carriage in order to 
secure a comparison, and this point must be allowed for 
in drawing our conclusions. 

As to the articles to be taken into account, I have 
chosen wheat, gram, barlej^, and juar among food-grains, 
as being typical market staples. (Mr. Smith uses the 
price of Kabuli gram, but that must have been something 
of an exotic in Akbar’s daj's, as it is still : I use the price 
of what is called in the A’l black-gram (nalihad-i-siah), 
which I take to be the ordinary gram of the countrjx) 
Of the few other articles available, I discard salt because 
of the varying influence of the dut\' on price in modern 
times : I use ghi, but the variations in the quality* of 
sugar make a comparison too dangerous to be attempted 
in this place. 
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The figures stand as follows in pounds per rupee : — 



A'lS 

Prices. 



Article. 

Mr. Smith’s 
Figures. 

My Figures. 

Prices or 
1910-12. 

Factor of 
Comparison. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


Wheat . 

194J 

185 

251 

X 7*4 

Gram . 

134i 

277 "o 

37-4 

X 7 '4 

Bai'le}’ 

2774 

277-5 

37 0 

X 7o 

Juar . 

222 

2-22 

33-7 

X 6-6 

Ghi 

m 

21 

1-8 

X 11-6 


It will be seen that iny figures differ from those given 
by Mr. Vincent Smith in three cases out of five. The 
difference in the case of grain has been explained above : 
I cannot trace the cause of the other two, and must rely 
on my own arithmetic. 

The last column in the table gives the quotients of the 
figures in the two preceding columns, and is the index to 
comparative purchasing power : a rupee in Akbar’s time 
would buy 7 ’4 times as much wheat as it would buy in 
1910-12, and so on. The remarkable agreement amoncr 
the quotients of the three rabi staples indicates that the 
Mir Bak-awal regarded their relative values much as the 
market does at present, and is not without importance in 
its bearing on the objective truth of his figures. The 
difference in the case of juar is within the limits of 
accident, and taking the four grains together, our first 
approximation is that, measured in food-grains, Akbar's 
rupee was worth somewhere about seven times as much 
as the rupee of 1910-12. The figure for ghi is interesting : 
it is well known that the price of this commodity has 
risen of late years owing to special causes other than the 
fall in the value of the rupee, and the substantially larger 
factor in its case is in accordance with what mio-ht have 
been expected. 
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If as I have indicated is possible, the A’^n prices relate 
to the producing centres, the factor of comparison would 
be substantially reduced as the result of adding cost of 
carriage to the prices given. I cannot calculate this 
cost, but at a rough guess it may be said that the all-round 
factor would in that case be nearer six than seven. 
Provisionally, however, I suggest that, on the various 
assumptions indicated, the purchasing power of the rupee, 
measured in food, may be taken to have been seven times 
as great under Akbar as in 1910-12. I-have reason to 
believe that the rise in price of other articles, such as 
clothing and metal goods, has been less pronounced : 
these would have to be taken into account if we were 
considering the upper or middle classes, but in the case of 
unskilled labour the correction needed for them is small, 
and may be regarded as negligible compared with the 
probable error in our estimate. 

Wages 

Mr. Smith (p. 389) takes two dams as the " normal 
rate for an unskilled labourer ”. I venture to question 
the use of the word “normal” in this sentence. Two 
dams was the commonest rate sanctioned, for financial 
purposes, -in the case of State expenditure incurred in 
one particular market of Northern India where the 
demand ,was exceptionally great : it may therefore be 
called the normal rate for State labour in that market, 
but we are not justified in applying it to the much more 
general case of the “ hired landless labourer ” (p. 394). 

I have found the two-dam rate in the following cases 
in the Household Departments (Book I of the A’in). 

1. Horse- stable 8 . — Coolies employed when the camp 
was marching. 

2. Camel-stables . — Assistant herdsmen. 

3. Buildings. — Carpenters, lowest grade. Sawyers. 
Bamboo-cuttei's. Varnishers. Water-carriers (lowest). 
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Daily rates did not prevail in the Army departments, 
but the equivalent of less than two dams daily was some- 
times paid to grooms (45 to 63 dams monthly). The 
onh- lower dail 3 ' rate I have noticed is one dam for slaves, 
while when the rate of three dams appears the workmen 
may fairlj’ be classed as semi-skilled. Accepting then 
two dams as the ordinaiy rate for unskilled labour, and 
assuming for the moment that the workmen received the 
full amount, let us see what it means. If the value of 
the rupee, measured in food, has risen sevenfold, two dams 
would be equivalent to R. or R. 0'35 at the present 
day ; if the rise be only sixfold, the equivalent is R. 0'3. 
This rate has to be compared not with rural wages, nor 
with Avages paid by private persons, but with the wages 
paid in lai'ge State establishments in the centre of greatest 
demand in N'orthern India, wherever that demand may 
be located at the moment. Tiiese words seem to me to 
apph^ even to the case (noted above) of coolies on the 
march : we know from contemporaiy observers that when 
the Imperial camp moved the capital w’as left almost 
deserted : that is to say, the great labour-market followed 
the Emperor. 

It is difficult to get a modein comparison. Delhi 
preparing for the last Durbar would not be altogether 
unfair, but even then the supply of labour was greatly 
facilitated by the railways, and people came from further 
afield than might be expected to have occurred in Akbar’s 
time. The nearest approach is perhaps again the great 
permanent labour-markets of Northern India, and I turn 
to Prices and Wages to find the wages of unskilled 
labour in the years 1910-12, which have already been 
used for determining the other factor in this investigation. 
One good example is found in the figures (p. 188) for the 
State Railway Workshops at Lahore : during these years 
the actual wage paid to unskilled labour averaged R. 0'34, 
as against the sanctioned rate of R. 0 35 in force in Akbar’s 
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time. The difference between these two figures is of 
course too small to he significant. Unfortunately this 
example of daily rates stand.s alone, while we cannot use 
the monthly rates quoted in Prices and. Wages, because 
the fact of regular employment counts for a good deal. 

We may, however, make a comparison with the rates 
of urban wages ascertained in the wage census of 1911, 
if we remember that these rates are paid by private 
employers. The year is appropriate because it is the 
middle of the period for which we have examined prices. 
The rates are given on pp. 233-5 of Prices and Wages : 
unfortunately Delhi is not included in the tables, but the 
rate for Agra is R. 0'25, and that for Lahore R. ORfS to 
R.- 0 5. The labourer in private employ in Agi-a is thus 
worse off than the State-paid labourer in Akbar’s time : 
in Lahore his real wages are substantially higher. 
Objection may be taken that the Lahore rates are 
exceptional ; they are exceptional in the sense that until 
recently no such rates were known in Northern India, 
but in this sense the prices we have taken are also 
exceptional, for 12i sersof wheat in reasonably favourable 
years is at least equally unprecedented. In other respects 
the Lahoi'e rates are not exceptional, for similar rates 
prevailed in the other cities of the Punjab, and the lower 
rate (R. 0‘375) was being paid in places like Chandausi 
and Cawnpore, though rates from R. 0 25 upward were 
also common in them. So, far then as this comparison 
goes, it may be said that real urban wages, measured in 
food-grains, were much about the same level in 1911 as 
in Akbar’s time; two dams then meant 5 to 5i annas 
in 1911, while according to the wage-census , of that year 
6 annas was a low urban rate in the Panjab, and was 
a recognized rate, though high, in some towns of the 
United Provinces. 

I have still to deal with the assumption that the rates 
of pay shown in the A’in actually reached the hands of 
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the labourers, a point to which Mr. Smith does not allude. 
The instances of wage-rates which I have quoted are not 
given by Abul Fazl as market or prevailing rates : tliey 
are extracted from scales of establishment sanctioned by 
Akbai', and from the whole tenor of the A’in we may infer 
that their object was strictly financial, precisely like the 
sanctioned scales which are in force in India at the 
present day. Before j^ou can deduce rates of remuneration 
from sanctioned scales, you must study the arrangements 
for disbursement. At the pi'esent day in India these 
arrangements are elaborate: signatures on acquittance-rolls, 
thumb-impressions on receipts, and the familiar certificates 
“ Paid in my presence ”, all combine to testify to the 
difficulty experienced by the English administration in 
getting money actually into the hands of the I’ecipients ; 
and even with all these precautions one is never quite 
sure that some portion of menials’ and labourers’ wages 
does not eventually find its way into the pockets of the 
subordinate super vi.sors. I do not think anyone will 

assert that this difficulty came into India with the English. 
Abul Fazl is eloquent as to various malpractices in 
finance which he says that Akbar stopped, and which we 
may believe that Akbar in fact limited ; but I cannot find 
any mention of precautions such as are now common 
form in Indian disbursing offices. Had Akbar devoted 
his attention to this question, there would be A’ins 
explaining his rule.s, and their absence seems to me to 
indicate that he did not take up this question in connection 
with the household establishment. In one branch of the 
army the practice of deductions was regularized, not, be 
it noted, prohibited (“the commander of every contingent 
is allowed to keep for himself one-twentieth part of the 
pay of his^ men, which reimburses him for various 
expenses, Ain 14 of Book II), but the question remains 
open whether deductions were actually limited to this 
proportion. John Jourdain, a competent observer, writing 
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a few years after Akbar’s death, summed up his experience 
in the aphorism tliat India “lives like the' .fislies in the 
sea, the greater eat the lesser”, and I think it would he 
matter for surprise if evidence should turn up to prove 
that Akbar’s workmen recfularlv ojot the full Wages 
provided in the sanctioned scales. 

My argument is simply that it is unsafe to draw 
final conclusions from the sanctioned rates. We are 
justified in saying that Akbai-’s workmen did not get 
more than two dams a day, but there is a substantial 
probability that they actually got less. To obtain a rough 
measure of the difference, let us suppose that it was usual 
for the disburser to keep back a quarter dam, a coin which 
is known to liave existed at the time. Then the true 
wage-rate would be If dams, equivalent in modern times 
to R. 0'306, or rather less than 5 annas a day, a not 
unreasonable figure in the cities of Northern India in the 
years 1910-12. 

Conclusion 

I submit that the facts stated in the A’in regarding 
prices and wages do not justify Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
conclusion that the hired landless labourer had probabl}'’ 
more to eat under Akbar and Jahangir than he has now. 
I suggest that the figures in question have a strictly 
limited significance, and that they cannot safely be used 
as a rigid basis for deducing differences in real wages : 
but that, on certain assumptions, they afford support for 
the tentative conclusion that the real wages (measured 
in food) of unskilled labourers employed by the State in 
large labour-markets were substantially the same in 
1910-12 as in the period to which the A'in figures relate. 
There may be slight differences between the two periods, 
but if so they are masked by the uncertainty of the figures 
themselves, and the most that can be said is that there 
was no difference sufficiently great to stand out above 
these uncertainties. W. H. Moreland. 
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MIXTURE OF PRAKRITS IX SANSKRIT PLAYS 

On p. 3 qf' the preface to his admirable edition of tlie 
MudrarakotiHa, Professor Hillebrandt makes the follo^Ying 
remarkfvl — 

“ la plays Maharastri is restricted to songs : this is an old 
rule the correctness of which I see mo reason of doubting ; but 
the restriction of Sauraseni to the prose passages of dramatic 
works is an assumption to which I cannot accede. In the 
article quoted above I have shown that the Sauraseni character 
of some verses in the Mrcchakatika, Sakuntala, and Mudra- 
raksasa, is clearly indicated by the practice of the very best 
manuscripts, showing the change of t to d (which is a character- 
istic of Sauraseni), in striking contrast with other verses where 
the t is not changed to d, but suppressed (which is a character- 
istic of Maharastri).” 

At the time that this was written no edition of the 
Prdh'ta-Sarvaswa was available in Europe, and I there- 
fore make no apology for drawing attention to what 
Markandeya says on this very matter. 

In slitra vi, 4,^ he lays down that the terminations ti 
and te of the 3rd person singular parasmaipada and 
dtmanepada become, respectively, r and e. Thus, 
pacai ; j^acafe, pacae, and so on. He then meets the 
objection that this sutra is superfluous because it has 
already been laid down by sutra ii, 2, that t between 
vowels is elided. “ No,” he says, “ this sutra is not super- 
fluous, because sutra ii, 2, is not of universal application. 
According to it, such a medial t may occasionally be 
retained. But by the present sutra the elision of the 
t of the 3rd person singular is universally obligatory.” 
He then goes on : — 

natakesu tatha (sc. pacadi, pacade), drsyata iti cet, 
Mahdrditritai'dsu bhd'^dsu tatha, siddher na viruddham. 
Rdjasekharasya Maharastri - pray ojyeni Eokesiv api 
drsyata iti cet, tasyaivdvimrsya-karitwam. Ndparadho 

* I do not quote the sutra, as I am not at present certain that the 
printed edition gives the correct text. The meaning is, however, plain. 
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’nusdsanandvi. That is to say, if forms such as imcad i, 
imcade, are observed, then, pi-ovided they occur in dialects 
■other than Maharastri, there is no breach of this rule. If 
such a form be found also in verses of Eajasekhara which 
should be in Maharastri, then it is a case of inadvertence 
on his part, and the rules are not to blame. 

The meaning of the words Malidrdstri -irt'ayojyesu 
slokesiu is not quite clear. It may mean “ verses in which 
Maharastri should be used ”, or it maj^ mean “ verse- 
passages which therefore must be in Maharastri This 
does not throw much light on Professor Hillebrandt’s 
main contention that Sauraseui is not restricted to prose. 
But the passage does show that even such a master of 
Prakrit as Eajasekhara sometimes nodded, and that 
when a medial t occurs in the cases referred to it is, in 
Markandeya’s opinion, a simple blunder. The point is 
worth noticing in editing Sanskrit plays. 

G. A. Geiersox. 


AS TO THE DATE OF THE PERIPLUS 

The mooted question of the date of the PeriEliis of the 
Erythrcean Sea was again considered by Mr. J. Kennedy 
in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for October, 
1916, and he reached the conclusion that “the chief clue, 
is the mention of Malichos, whom the author . . . (c. 19) 
calls the king of the Nabataeans ”, and whose reign, 
according to a Nabataean inscription from Dmer on the 
road between Damascus and Palmjua, may have ended in 
A.D. 75 or 76, the inscription being dated from the 
24th year of his son Dabel, corresponding to the month 
Ijarr of the jmar 410 according to the Eoman, that is 
Seleucid, reckoning, consequently from May, A.D. 99. 

This Dabel or Zabel, son of Malichas or Maliku, is 
further identified as the ruler overthrown by the Eomans 
in the time of Trajan, A.D. 105. The Malichas of the 
Periphis is mentioned also by Josephus (E^«?’s of the 
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Jews, iii, 4. 2) as having aided Titus in his attack on 
Jerusalem A.D. 70. 

Further consideration of all names of rulers given in 
the Periplus makes it dilEcult, however, to fix upon 
A.D. 75 or 76 as the exact date of that work. We can 
assume no more than that at some time before 76 its 
author paid duty at Maliku’s port of Leuke Koine on the 
Red Sea. While several names of rulers are given, their 
dates apparently do not coincide, and this may be 
attributed to the fact that the author gives us the 
record, not of one voyage, but of several, covering 
a period of at least three years and perhaps many more. 
Under the conditions of navigation at that time it could 
not have been otherwise. For the outward journey from 
Egypt the mariners availed themselves of the etesian 
winds, setting in at midsummer, which brought them to- 
the Arabian Gulf in time to catch the trade winds across 
to the coast of India, whence tliey returned in December 
and had a southerly wind to carry them up the Red Sea 
to their destination. Within the same season none of 
their vessels could make the voyage from Egypt down 
the African coast to Zanzibar, that across the Indian 
Ocean to the Gulf of Cambay and down the Malabar 
coast to Ceylon, and that along the southern coast of 
Ai’abia to the Persian Gulf and thence to the mouth of 
the Indus. The reign of a ruler to whom tribute was 
paid on one voyage might readily have terminated 
without the kn-owledge of the author, whose venture 
another year was directed elsewhere. 

There are mentioned in the Periplus the following 
rulers : — 

Ch. 5 ; Zoscales, king of the people called Axumites. 
He may be identified with the Za Hakale of the 
Abyssinian Chronicle, whose dates fixed by Salt a 
century ago as a.d. 76-89 may be accepted as approxi- 
mately correct. 
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Ch. 19 : Malichas, or Maliku, king of the Nabatseans 
(mentioned by Josephus as acti%'e in A.D. 70), whose son 
Zabel, ov'erthrown in A.D. 105, ruled at least until his 
25th year, that is from A.D. 80 or 81, and probably, 
according to the Diner inscription, was ruling in A.D. 75 
or 76, the year 410 of the Seleucid era. 

Ch. 22 : Cholaebus, vassal chief of Mapharitis and 
Azania, the dates of whose administration are unknown. 

Ch. 23 : Charibael, king of the Homerites and 
.Sabaites, apparently a dynastic title held, according to 
inscriptions cited by Glaser, by several monarchs during 
the first century. 

Ch. 23 : The Emperors, which would seem to refer to 
a date early in the reign of one Roman emperor before 
the memory of his predecessor had faded, and which 
might therefore refer to Vespasian a.d. 69-79, Titus 
A.D. 79-81, and Domitian A.D. 81-96. 

Ch. 27 : Eleazus, king of the Frankincense CountrJ^ 
Also a dynastic title, according to inscriptions cited by 
Glaser, held by several monarchs during the first century. 

Ch. 38 : Parthian princes at war with each other. 
Referring apparently to the period after the death of 
Gondophares about a.d. 51 and before the definite 
occupation of the Indus delta by the Kushan monarchy 
about A.D. 90. 

Ch. 41: Mamharos, king of Ariaca. Probably Nambanos 
or Nambanes, and to be identified with the satrap Naha- 
pana, whose accession may have been commemorated in 
the Saka era of a.d. 78. 

Ch. 52 : The elder Saraganes, who had previously 
governed Calliena. Possibly Arishta Satavahana Sata- 
karni, the Andhra king, who ruled about A.D. 42—67. 

Ch. 52 : Sandares, who possessed Calliena. Probably 
Sundara Satakarni, the Andhra king, whose reign of 
one year is placed by Vincent Smith as a.d. 84, but may 
reasonably be antedated as far as A.D. 80. The Puranic 
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lists, dating from about the fourth century A.D., do not 
entirely coincide as to the Andhra dynasty. 

While sev’eral passages in the Periplus suggest com- 
mercial and political conditions earlier than any of the 
foregoing dates (perhaps even as early as the Roman- 
Parthian war of A.D. 58-62), the compilation of the text 
must fall between A.D. 70 and 89. It is equally clear 
that the author could not within the same season have 
met Maliku, who died A.D. 75 ; Za Hakale, who began to 
reign A.D. 76 ; Nahapana, whose reign began A.D. 78 ; and 
Sundara, whose reign of one year came between A.D. 80 and 
84. We have here no joint mention of coincident reigns 
like that which gives the second Rock Edict of Asoka 
such chronological importance. The Periplus must be 
considered as a compilation, parts of which were several 
yeai's old when the finishing touches were put upon it. 
A satisfactory estimate of its date was offered by 
General M. R. Haig in his Indus Delta Country, p. 28 : 
“ The author made his voyages at various times between 
65 and 75 or 80 A.D. The work was written in the last 
quarter of the first century A.D.” To make allowance for 
the one-year reign of Sundara we might extend the 
period of the author’s maritime activity as late as A.D. 84. 
It seems out of the question to synchronize these various 
monarchs for any single year, and equally out of the 
question for the author to have made their acquaintance 
in any single year. 

Wilfred H. Schoff. 


AN OBSCUEE QUATRAIN IN BABUR’S MEMOIRS 
In these Memoirs for the year 906 A.H., which began in 
July, 1500, pp. 90, 91 of Leyden & Erskine’s transTation, 
there is an account of a poetical contest between Babur 
and the poet Banai. Banai, or Binai, was the son of an 
architect, and from this circumstance he got or took the 
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name of Banal, which in Persian means a builder. He 
was a wife and a musician, as well as a poet, and by two 
jests on the famous ‘Ali Sher Navai, one a practical joke, 
and the other a clev'er allusion to a supposed bodily defect, 
he incurred ‘Ali Sher’s enmity. The consequence was 
that he had to leave Herat and to take refuge with 
Shaibani Khan at Samarqand. But when Babur retook 
Samarqand, Banai came to him and was kindly received 
in spite of the suspicions of Qasim Beg, one of Babur’s 
chief officers. Babur says that as Banai was a man of 
great knowledge, and Qasim’s charges were not proved, 
he invited him to return from Kesh, whither Qasim had 
banished him. 

Banai now addressed an ode to Babur, and also sent 
him a quatrain, representing his destitution. He had, he 
said, neither food nor clothes, and so could not show 
himself, or display his learning and genius. A leading 

word in the quatrain was J/- , which taken by 

itself means “ velvet”, but has other meanings when other 
words are appended. One such qualifying expression is 
cho khtvdba, which literally means “ two bedfellows ”, but 
which when added to mal-Jnnil makes the phrase makhinil 
du khivdba mean ‘‘two faces” or “the two sides of a stuff”’. 
It is this word makhmil which causes perplexity, especially 
as our two Turki texts, the Ilminsky and the Haidarabadi, 
have wrongly made the word into mahmal. See Ilminsky, 
p. 107, and the Haidarabadi, p. 87. 

At p. 90 of the translation Erskine has a valuable note 
which the accomplished French translator, IM. Pavet de 
Courteille, seems to have ignored. Erskine’s note is as 
follows : — 

“ The merit of the verses depends upon an untranslate- 
able play of words in the original. The Persians and 
Hindustanis are accustomed to divert themselves by 
ringing changes on their words, ghalleh, maleh, roti, boti 
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(Hindustani for a morsel of meat), etc. The perverted 
word the Persians call the moJ^mel of the proper term. 
The moJ^mel, or perversion of ghaleli, grain, is maleh, 
which happens to signify a sort of reddish-coloured cotton, 
of which cloth is manufactured. The poet, therefore, by 
sajung that he has not ghaleh, grain, nor its mokhmel, 
maleh, cotton, gives to understand that he has neither 
food nor clothing.” 

Erskine, no doubt, got the above from the Persian Turk 
of Ganj who assisted him with the Turki text of the 
Memoirs, though possibly some Uzbegs or the old Bombay 
scholar Mulla Firuz (described by Maria Graham, who 
was afterwards Lady Caldecott) may have helped in the 
interpretation. See his Preface to the Memoirs, p. xi. 
It comes very near the correct explanation, but seems not 
to be quite correct, or at least not quite full enough. 
Erskine, perhaps, misread the word as muhmal, as the 
Turki copyists did, though his spelling it as mahlnnal 
favours the view that he read it cori’ectly. The word 

muhmal which P. de Courteille adopts, means 

obsolete, or of no signification, and it also means a word 
without diacritical ^Joints. So if the initial and diacritical 
letter gha of ghalla be changed into the undotted letter 

mlm (m), we get malla aL«, which means nankeen. But 

if Erskine read the word rightly, he, or his teachers, did 
not, apparently, know the full force of the word maximal. 
It has various meanings when used in conjunction with 
other words, though by itself it may only mean velvet. 
The.se various meanings are given in the Bahar ‘Ajam, 
the (jfiiasu-l-loghat, in Vullers, and in Johnson’s edition of 
Kichardson. Thus, as we have seen, makhinal du hhicdha 
means double velvet, or velvet through and through, or, 
as Vullers Latin has it, “ holosericum utraque facie 
villosuin,” and “holosericum valde villosum ”. Vullers took 
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this from the Bahar ‘Ajain, M'hicli, in its turn, may have 
borrowed the explanation from the Ghias L., wliich says 
(p. 407) that maJihmal du I'hivdha is velvet which has 
pashm (hair) on two sides. It seems that this mahhmal 
is the word which Banai used, and Babur understood, and 
that the poet meant to say tliat he had neither grain nor 
velvet. 

M. P. de Courteille’s explanation need not detain us 
long. His note (vol. i, p. 188, of his translation) has 
viuhmel-i-galleh, and he explains this bj’ saying that 
galleh means produce or provision, but that it also has the 
little used, that is, mulnnai sense of clothing. But there 
does not appear to be any evidence that ghalla ever means 
clothes. 

Babur replied to Banai by a Turk! quatrain, in which 
he said that he would give liim food, clothes, and 
a stipend. The grain, he said, shall fill your house, 
and the mahmal cover your body. Banai rejoined by 
a Turk! quatrain, in which he endeavoured to preserve 
Babur's rhymes. It said that as Babur had given him so 
much for an unmeaning or perverted word {mahmal, or 
according to my reading, maJdimal), what might he not 
expect for using a correct (mast'amal) word. Another 
poet objected to Banai’s rhymes, and to his missing out 
the I’edi/ (which Mr. Gibb translates by' “pillion-rider "), 
and capped Banai’s lines by a quatrain in which he 
preserved Babur’s redJfs. 

Though I think that Banai used the word maldnnal on 
account of its meaning velvet, I am not sure if he did not 
also want to take advantage of the word mahmal. 

As Mr. Gibb points out in his History of Ottoman 
Poetry, vol. i, 98, mahmal means an undotted letter. 
Ghalla, grain, being a word with a dotted initial letter, 

its mahmal would be ‘alhd , and I find in Richardson 

that ‘alhd means in Arabic a kind of vest. It seems to 
JRAS. 1917. 


54 
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me that this is more likely to be the word meant by Banat 
than Erskine’s nmlch. 

Banai was killed by the Persians, with whom Babur 
was then serving, in the massacre of Qarshi in 1512. 

H. Beveridge. 


THE AIOXGOL TITLE TAEKHAN 
Is it possible that there is a connexion between this 
ancient Oriental title and the Etruscan proper name 
Tarcon or Tarchon ? It is an old tradition that tlie 
Etruscans came from Asia. See the xEneid, viii, 603, 
and Heyne’s Excursus thereon, and also the Jilneid, xi, 
727, for Tarchon, and Blochmann’s translation of the 
Ayin Akbari, 364, and the T. Rasliidi, Denison Boss and 
Ney Elias, 55 and note. 

Tarchon is evidently a variant of the proper name 
Tarquin. The Tarrjuins were an Etruscan family, and- 
their tombs have been discovered at Caere, as Mommsen 
.states in chapter 9 of book i. 

H. Beveridge. 


AN UNKNOWN WORK BY IBN JINNI 
Among the latest acquisitions of the British Museum 
there is a MS. (Or. 7764) headed: “Tlie manhuka of Abu 
Xowas, interpreted by Abfd Fath Othman ibn Jinni.” The 
MS. consists of twenty leaves, and is thoroughly vocalised. 
The poem itself, which is not among those published by 
the late Professor Ahlwardt, is also found in the two 
MSS. of the Diwan of Abu Nowas, preserved in the same 
collection (Add. 19404 and 24948), as well as in the 
printed edition (Cairo, a.h. 1277). All these volumes, 
however, only give the statement that the poem was 
composed in honour of A1 Fadhl b. A\ Rabi‘, the vizier of 
Harun al Rashid (see Ibn Khallikan, translated by 
De Slane, ii, p. 469). The word manhuka does not 
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refer to the contents of the poem, but is a technical term 
of prosody, describing an abridged form of rajaz (see 
Frejdag, Darstellung, etc,, p. 236). The commentary 
was written, as stated in the preface, in response to a real 
or fictitious request bj’ a pupil of the author who had 
studied the poem under the famous grammarian xVbu-1- 
Hasan Aliy b. Ahmad b. Abd al Ghafar of Baghdad (see 
Ibn Khalliqan, i, p. 379 ; Fliigel, Grammatisclie Scliiden, 

p. 110 ). 

The MS. in question was copied by Othman b. Al 
Ilajjar, who finished his work on the 17th Rabi’ ii, a.H. 680 
(1281). He prefaced his work In’- a poem addressed to 
a certain Hakim billah. These verses, however, neither 
refer to the poem nor to Ibn Jinni’s commentary, but are 
merely a begging letter without anj^ literary value. The 
writer complains that he is smitten by the disease of 
poverty, and requests the hallrn (physician) to give him 
a healing draught. 

The condition of the MS., unfortunately, leaves much 
to be desired. Of the main poem the leaves 4 to 11, 
18 to 19, 29 to 30, with their annotations, are missing, 
these gaps even interfering with Ibn Jinni's notes on 
verses which are e.x.tant. Many other pas.sagea,. are 
defective in the middle as well as on the corners of the 
leaves. The commentary itself is primarily grammatical. 

The strangest feature of the work i.s that no record 
of it is found in aiij' of the Arab books of reference. 
Neither Ibn Khalliqan nor the Fihrist in their articles 
on Ibn Jinni (ii, p. 191), nor Haji Khalfa mention this 
commentary, and it therefore does not figure in the list of 
his writing.s given by Fliigel (l.c., p. 244). 

There is, of cour.se, the possibility of the work being 
considered pseudcpigraphic. This, however, is rendered 
improbable in the fir.st instance by the colophon (as given 
above), to which the writer added the words that the work 
was copied from an original written on papj-rus and 
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collated to the utmost of his ability ^ 

4ilk)l AJl^. Secondly, the 

author frequently quotes the opinion of his above-named 
teacher in contradistinction to his own. Finally, there 
is no reason visible why so manifestly learned an author 
should have concealed his name. The authenticity of the 
work can. therefore, scarcel 3 ’ be doubted. 

The defective condition of the MS. is a serious 
hindrance to its independent publication till another copy 
is discovered. It would, however, form a valuable adjunct 
to the publication of the remainder of Abu Nowas’ poems 
yet inedited. 

H. Hirschfeld. 
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Severus of Ashmuxaix 

1. History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church 

OF Alexaxdria. Arabic text edited, translated, 
and annotated by B. Evetts. Parts I-IV. In 
Patrologia Orientalis. Paris, 1904. 

2. Historia Patriarchum Alexandrixarum. Edidit 

Chr. Fred Seybold. Fasc. I, II. In Corpus 
Scriptormn Christianoruin Orientaliuin. Bairut, 1904. 

The history of the patriai'chs of Alexandria by Severns 
has long been known as a valuable source for the liistory 
of Egypt under Mnhanmiadan rule, though it now comes 
out in print for the first time. At the present rate of 
progress the publication will take several years to 
complete, and as an important part of the Muhammadan 
period has already been covered a preliminary notice will 
not be amiss. 

The patriarchs as heads of the Coptic Church claim 
apostolic succession from St. Mark. Severus was bishop 
of Ashmunain in Egypt, and flourished towards the end 
of the tenth century of our era. He collects the lives of 
the whole patriarchal line from the evangelist down to 
his own time. His work has been continued to the 
twelfth century and provided with appendices to the 
nineteenth. He writes in Arabic because it had become 
the common language of Egypt by his day. 

The published portion of the book ends in the middle of ' 
the ninth century, each of the two editions stopping at 
precisely the same point. The book, up to here at least, 
is a compilation. In the part from the seventh century 
onwards, which alone concerns us, many, if not all, the 
lives are contemporary documents unaltered, it would 
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seem, otherwise than by liaving been translated into 
Arabic where the originals were in Coptic or in Greek. 
These lives give more or less regularly certain particulars 
about each patriai’ch, such as how and when he was 
elected, and how and when he died, and likewise an 
account of events in his term of office. Some of the lives 
are much longer proportionately than others. The 
authors were monks or priests, and naturallj' tell their 
story in such a way as to magnify the patriarchs and 
exalt the Chur’ch. Considerable prominence is given, 
therefore, to visions, miracles, and wonders. Little skill 
in composition is shown, and the narrative is often vague 
and uncircumstantial and sometimes even pointless. The 
inequality of the lives, their bias, and their dullness and 
confusedness are obvious defects. Their great merit is 
the quantity of historical information they contain. The 
tone towards the patriarchs is uniformly too laudatory for 
any di.stinct portrait of their character to be formed. 
About the internal and external affairs of the Coptic 
Church, a good deal is to be learnt. The patriarch was 
not free from difficulties arising from the disloyalty of his 
own followers, and had also to contend with heretics. 
The latter included the Chalcedonians, members of the 
Oriental church of Constantinople, which still preserved 
a following in Egypt after the Arab conquest, and also 
some sects of native Christians, those mentioned most 
frequently being the Gaianians and the Barsanufians. 
Friendly relations with the Syrian Church of Antioch 
were maintained, and .some kind of control, perhaps 
rather shadowy, was exercised over the churches of Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and North Africa. 

One of the topics most constantly illustrated is the 
treatment of the native Christians by the Muhammadans. 
From an early date the sanction of the Muslim authorities 
for the appointment of a patriarch was re(|uired, and 
occasionally permission was refused or a bribe for it was 
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demanded. Now and then Muslim officials pressed for 
the preferment of nominees by whom they had been 
suborned. In some cases Christians of one denomination 
were given authority over those of another, a galling 
state of affairs, for nearly all the different sects hated one 
another cordially and none cared in any case to submit 
to leaders other than its own. Several times patriarchs 
were arrested on charges (aUvaj’s false) of more or le.ss 
serious offences. Occasionally they were imprisoned or fined 
or money was extorted from them. Now and then the}- 
were insulted and even subjected to personal violence. 
One of them was assailed in church with sword and knife 
and escaped by a miracle. The followers of a patriarch 
wrongfully accused of coining money were severely beaten 
before the charge was .shown to be untrue. A bi.shop was 
flogged for helping a patriarch to evade arrest. Another 
on some other charge was cruelly beaten. Some of the 
governors and officials hated Christians, one of them in 
particular being noted as harsh to them and overbearing. 
Others, however, were well disposed to them and treated 
them kindly. 

Cases of the desecration of churches and the profanation 
of paintings and images occurred. A general order for 
all crosses in Egypt to be broken was issued, and was 
repeated after an interval of a few yeai’s. Once the 
bishops were kept away for three years from their sees, 
and once the liturgies of the Christians were forbidden. 
Churches were burnt now and then in military and civil 
commotions. One hears of a church treasury being 
seque.stered, of marble columns being taken away from 
churches, of church plate having to be broken up to 
meet taxe.s. On the other hand, the building or restoration 
of churches was quite frequent, and we even hear of 
churches built by the order of a Muhammadan governor. 
Once or twice measures were taken against monks, and 
for a time new admissions to monastic orders were 
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forbidden. The Christians were burdened b}’ the con- 
stantly increasing pressure of taxation and by tlie severity 
of tlie measures taken to prevent evasion. They suti'ered 
also from the injustice and the rapacity of the ofBcials. 

On the whole the Cliristians were oppressed. When 
the details are examined it can be seen that they suti’ered 
partly on account of religious prejudice and partly for 
other reasons. A question worth carefully considering 
would be whether the Muhammadan government at any 
time made a direct attack upon the Christian religion. 
Severus gives some ground for supposing that during the 
first half of the eiglith century something in the nature 
of a regular religious persecution was attempted. The 
persecution, if there was one, was in anj? case of a mild 
type. The Coptic Church does not claim a siirgle martyr 
during the period, and there is no record of trials or 
punishments for matters of faith. 

Christians became subject to a poll-tax from whicli 
Muhammadans were exempt, and they were disqualified 
also for some public offices. According to Severus, the 
special tax was introduced by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd el ‘Aziz. 
Some change must, however, have occurred subsequently, 
for it appears that Ilafs ibn el Walid a few j'ears later 
ordered that the poll-tax should not be levied on Muslims, 
and hence it is evident that at the time of the order 
converts to Islam were paying it. At the beginning of 
the Abbasid period an order from the Khalif, general 
throughout his dominion.s, exempted converts from the 
poll-tax, and there is no mention of a change afterwards. 
An obscure passage shows that ‘Umar ibn ‘xVbd el ‘Aziz 
made some rule about officials which prevented Christians 
holding posts that had been open to them before. In 
both ways strong inducement to Christians to become 
Muhammadans was offered, and it can be seen three or 
four times that conversions on a large scale took place in 
consequence. 
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Civil warfare raged in Egypt almost continuously 
throughout the reign of El Ma’mun, and some idea is 
given of the miserable condition to which tlie people were 
reduced tiiereby. Xow and then Muhammadans of 
distinction come in for notice, generally of a cursory kind, 
their character being summed up in a word or two. Of 
the Arabs little good is said. As a rule the principal 
feature attributed to them is their love of money and 
their greed. Hisham and El Ma’mun, however, are 
commended, and the remarks about ‘Abd el ‘Aziz suggest 
a favourable impression. Abu ‘Aun and Ibn Tahir, who 
were Persians, are well spoken of. 

The flight of Marwan into Egypt and his pursuit by 
the Abbasids are described at length. The account of the 
general circumstances, though rather confused, is detailed, 
and helps to explain what took place. The writer here 
was an eye-witness of some of the closing scenes in the 
tragedy of the last of the Umaiyad Khalifs and relates 
what he liimself beheld. Marwan was undecided what to 
do, and vainly hoped by Hun-like wasting of the country 
to stop his relentle.ss pursuers. One sees him on the 
western side of the Nile sheltered by the river amidst 
a rabble of fugitives, his enemies gathering in increasing 
numbers on the opposite shore and hurling curses across 
the water, Fustat, wliich he had tired, burning or burnt. 
A rare life-like picture of this event is given. To the 
narrator, the overthrow of JIarwan meant the defeat and 
downfall of the Arabs, particularly those of Quraish, and 
the victors, whom he alwaj’s calls Khurasaniyin. stood for 
a different race. In effect, the triumph of the Abbasids 
over the Umaiyads implied that the Arabs had been 
overcome by the Persians. It is worth noting that it 
appeared so clearly in this light to an independent 
observer at the time. 

A story of a miracle helps one to see how the Arabs 
from the desert had crowded to Egypt in the early part 
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of the second century of the Hijrah. Certain facts as to 
the nationality of various officials at different times 
emei-ge, together with a detail or two as to the revenue 
and some particulars of the administration. An invasion 
of Egypt by the Nubians in the second century, not 
mentioned by the Muhammadan authors, is recorded. 
There are a couple of passages having some bearing upon 
the progress of the Arabic language in Egypt. Miscel- 
laneous items of information concerning Egyptian history 
and now and then that of countries outside occur. 

When one considers how little the Muhammadan 
writers tell us concerning the history of Egypt in the 
period in question, how late the earliest of them wrote, 
and how different is their point of view, the importance 
of Severus is realized. 

Mr. Evetts’ edition is based upon seven MSS., the 
principal variants being given in footnotes. The text 
has hardly any vowels, but vocalization is unnecessary 
owing to tlie translation, which is concurrent with the 
text and occupies the lower half of the page, a convenient 
arrangement. Further notes on the text concerning 
difficult passages are promi.sed, together with other useful 
matter — a catalogue of the patriarchs and governors, 
indices, and a list of Arabic ecclesiastical terms taken 
from other languages. The general get up of the book is 
excellent. The Arabic types, designed and cut specially 
for the Patrologia, are elegant and clear. The editor 
has evidently been lavish of his pains. 3Iisprints are 
extremely rare. All difficulties have been faced and 
grappled with, and many problems have been solved and 
obscurities removed. The trajislation, while faithful, is in 
good and well-chosen English. Altogether the edition is an 
excellent one, of a kind that is not often produced, and 
when it is completed will leave no room for any other. 

3Ir. Sejffiold’s edition is a humbler work. He mentions 
nine 3ISS. as having been consulted, but the variants 
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given are not many, and the readings of doubtful passages 
ax-e generally inferior to those given b}" Jlr, Evetts. Fexv 
vowels are indicated and the notes give little help. Such 
an edition need not cost a gi'eat deal of trouble to the 
editor, for nearly all the difficulties are left to the 
reader. 

4Yhen there are so many Arabic texts still requiring 
publication, it is unfoi’tunate that two editions of the 
same should come out at the same time, one of which is so 
manifestly beneath the quality of the other and adds so 
little to it that it i-epre.sents a waste of labour. 

Points of detail ai’e noticed in the following : — 

Remarks on the 'Texts 

E^vetts) 226. For Habib x-ead Hubaib. This correction 
should be made throughout. The valley was called after 
Hubaib ibn jMughtil,a well-known sahabi. See e.g. Yaqfxt, 
4. 880. This name in the life of Benjamixx suggests that 
the life may be rather late. 

S(eybold) 106. 17. For I’ead with E. 


E. 228. translated “he danixned it up”. Is there 

axxy axxthority for such a meanixig, and eveix if there is, 
what could be the event x-efex-red to ? S. 107 reads 


but the difficulty is equally great, unless there 


IS 


some place of this name. In any case it xnight have been 
well to have indicated in the tx'anslatioxi that there is 
a difficult}’ in the text hei-e. 


S. 106. 19. For read ^^[^9 with E. 


r 


E. 229. <^^r. All the ilSS. I’ead jll. ^h-. Evett alters 

“eiffht” to “three” xvithoxxt showing in the tran.slation 
that tlxei’e is any doubt aboxxt the x-eading. Of coui’se, 
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“ eight ” must be wrong historically, but it seems likely 
that it is the author who is in error. Pos.sibly cases of 
tliis sort will be dealt with in the tinal notes. 

S. 107. 8. a read a ^L-Jl with E. 

E. 237. For 1 jJt>l read 

E. 263. The passage about the burning is obscure. It 
is suggested that the meaning is that the bishops were 
sent to Sakha on account of some people there whom the 
local officials (not necessarily clerks) had condemned to be 
burnt. “ The bishops were directed to look into their 
crime , . . they put their case right and they were 
pardoned from burning.” 

E. 2G3. i proposed as a substitute for the un- 
intelligible seems to require too wide a departure 

from the text. 

E. 266 and S. 125. 12 o . 

E. 270 Jji and S. 127. 17 J^i. 

In these two last passages the editors differ as to the 
readings of the original MSS. 

S. 1.35. 21. . E. reads , which seems 

evidently right, and does not indicate any other reading 
in the MSS. 

S. 136. 8. For j j^!L^ read j 

S. 142. 22. For ‘Cac-j read 

E. 311. I — iW’l rather “followers” than “friends 
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E. 322. 


22 . ■■ 


mutilated”. Read 




1 ‘•'enumerated”. 


E. 327. “ remoA’ed ”. The meaning seems to l)e 

“effaced”. See Dozy, Suppl. 

S. 158. 11. For 41*0 read with E. 

E. 342. The text says nothing about “ striking his 
father on the face and liead -witli his dead bodj^ ”, and the 
idea appears to be ratimr ridiculous. What it sa^'s is, 
“ after they had first ripped open his belly and struck 
there'with the face and head of his father.” The meaning, 
though expressed ungrammatically, seems plain. 

E. 349. For jljj read j\jJ. S. is content with the 

impossible < ili’j. A list of the familj- of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz is 

given by Ibn Sa‘d, v, 175. 

^ % 

E. 359. Cl*o. Perhaps the right reading may be l: 

Cf. 4\ll ^ (327). in 

S., without the hamzah, makes no sense. 

s. na. y/: E. 371 properly corrects to 
S. 174. 6. “C;. is meaningless. 


E. 373. For Aoo read , “his wrongdoing.” 

E. 374. For Wadi read Wadi; so also 345, 366. For 
Nasir read Xusair. 

E. 388. . This should apparently be read 

. See Becker in Islam, Bd. ii, 363. 
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E. 398. For some reason the references to the pages 
of the principal M.S. become intermittent after tliis point, 
and are discontinued altogether in the next part. 

E. 399. The reading and the translation, “the 

tribe of Al-Kais,” do not seem to be justifiable. It can 
hardly be suppo.sed that Qais worshipped idols at this time. 

E. 399. This ought probably to be read 

as in the MSS., i.e. “ this happened in the year [4]64 and 
[the Muhammadan year 1]30 Seybold is content to 

print nonsense here, and by suppressing without 

a note makes it impossible to restore the meaning from 
his edition. 

E. 412. “impale his body.” The meaning seems 

to be “ crucify him 

E. 413. For El Aswad read El Aswad. 

E. 432, 438, 448. Ati-Nuzahat. It seems likely that 
the right reading is Buhat. KJialij Buhah is mentioned 
by Kindi (270) in such a way as to show that it was on 
the same side of the Nile as Jizah and not far distant. 

S. reads (200. 20) and (203. 7, 10; 208. 3) 

, on the authority of a single MS., but does not 

show whether there is any ground for preferring the 
latter. 


E. 432. fiAc-. “ Ammunition ” is not a happy rendering 
of this word ; “ equipment ” might be better. 


E. 437. For Hautharah read Kauthar. 


S. reads 



and neither editor indicates any variation from the MSS. 
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E. 440. ijlij, “ Rayan.” Read with S. 204. 

E. 441. j The right reading seems to be 

j according to S. 204 this (in the acc.) is 

actually given by one MS., and in the others the pointing 
of only one letter has to be altered to arrive at the 

same sense, for j would be equally admissible. 


J , as printed by Mr. Evetts, would not be correct 


for Persians, and Mr. Sey bold’s seems to have 

nothing to warrant it. It is contrary to probability that 
Marwan had a body of Persians with him. On the other 
hand, Marwan stood for Quraish particularly. 

E. 460. “ And Abu Muslim was called his uncle.’’ The 
meaning seems to be “ it i.s said that Abu Muslim was his 
uncle”. Cf. “nephew of Abu Muslim” (478). 

E. 514. “El Laith, son of El Fadl.” This emendation 
of the impossible Labith el-Daulah is probably correct in 
that it refers to the right individual, but it is hard to see 
how so great a corruption can have taken place in all the 
MSS. Probably the original read “ Laith Ed Daulah ”. 

E. 541. El Ma’mun. The gross perversion of fact here 
is curious, and is an instance of how little the lives can be 
trusted for external affairs. 

E. 544. For Madlajah read Mudlij. 

E. 556. For read 

E. 597, Nakyus. The same place is rendered elsewhere 
Niciu (e.g. 227, 243). 

E. 600. Ibn el Asbat. This is the Ibn Asbat of Arab 
authors. See e.g. Kindi, 502. 
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E. GOl. Death put an end to their sutferings.” The 
meaning required by the context seems to lie “ they were 
at the point of death”. 

E. 608. For Tanda perhaps read TidiL. 

E. 609. Whetlier these words will 

bear the meaning assigned to them or not, tlie reading of 

S. seems to be the right one — “the reason 

of their rebellion was the tyranny of the two overseers of 
taxes to them, their excessive corruption and their 
harshness.” 

A. R. G. 


Contribution a l’Histoire Economique o’Umma. Par 
le Dr. G. CoNTENAU, eleve diplbme de I’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes. Bibliothe(|ue de I’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. Paris ; Champion. 1915. 

The importance of this formerly unknown town of 
Umma (if the reading be correct^) increases as time goes 
on. As is now well known, it is represented by the 
Babylonian ruin-mounds bearing the Arabic name of 
Jokha, which is evidently an early transcription of its 
old ideographic name GiSuha. 

The work consists of the copies and translations of 
100 tablets belonging to the Ecole pratiijue des Hautes- 
Etudes, acquired in 1912, by the recommendation of 
Professor Scheil, to .serve as practice-tablets for the 
students of the school in reading Babylonian inscriptions. 
The copies here given are good, though somewhat con- 
ventional. 

A few pages are devoted to the part played by Umma 
in Babylonian history, from which it would seem that 

^ See The Babylonian Tablets of the Berens Collection (Asiatic Society 
Jlouographs, vol. xvi), pp. vii-viii. 
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the earliest known ruler was named Sumsgi, as 
communicated by Professor Scheil. Others have been 
communicated hv Thureau-Dangin, Scheil, Genouillac, 
and the author. They number about seventeen, and are 
set down as having reigned between 2850 and 2188 B.c. 

In the main, these texts are somewhat commonplace, 
as the}’ deal with the delivery of what may be called 
farm-produce, like so many of the texts of that period, 
not only from Umma, hut also from the other chief cities 
of Babylonia. Live-stock form the subject of seven 
tablets, plaited work or the means of producing such 
work are mentioned on four, woven stuffs are referred to <• 
by four, copper and copper vessels are the subjects of 
seven, etc. The following example will give an idea of 
the nature of one of the shorter inscriptions (p. 3) : — 

GO 10 8 4 X 60 se-gtir- 78 gitr 240 qa d’orge, 

lugaL mesure royale, 

se-ba ki(g)-gu(d) ration du betail de D.- 

Dingir-saharra Saharra, 

itu ah--ta iht ixip- du mois de Ab-, au mois de 
e-ii-e-sii Paj'f-d-e ; 

itii-bi itu 8-dm cela fait 8 mois. 

5. Idl-Ur-dingir-Ne-gun- De la part de Ur-d.-Ke- 
ta gun, 

R. Lugal-gis-sar su-ba-ti Lugal -gis-sar en a pris 

livraison. 

mu a-du :3-lcam Gan- Annee ou pour la 2® fois, 
har-Jci ba-hul Gan-har a ete ravage. 

(D. 41.) 

Seal 

Lugal-gis-sar Lugal-gis-sar 

dub-sar scribe 

dumuLugal-azag-ga-ni. fils de Imigal-azag-ga-ni. 

This is the date corresponding with the 28th in the 
Dungi-list at Philadelphia. It is regarded as Dungi’s 
34th year by Radau, owing, apparently, at least partly, 
jRAs. 1917. 55 
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to the gap in the list, between the obverse and the 
reverse. 

A few words identiftdng the dates would have been 
welcomed by students and those who cannot cany in 
their heads such copious details a.s they represent. 

On the whole, the transcriptions and translations are 
well done, but it is more than doubtful whether the 
determinative pretixes {clhujir, “god,” etc.) were pro- 
nounced when the names were uttered. An attempt 
might also have been made to give the pronunciation of 
the Sumerian numerals rather than represent them, in 
the tramscriptions, by the usual modern (Arabic) numerahs. 

The work, however, is a valuable contribution to the 
study, and well done. There are sections upon the art of 
Omma, the calendar in use, and on the contents of the 
tablets. We shall probably have still more important 
contributions to our knowledge of Assyro-Babylonian 
texts and literature from Dr. Gontenau. 

T. G. Pinches. 


The Text of the Old TE.sT.tMEXT. Edouard 

Xaville, LL.D., etc.. Professor of the University of 
Geneva. The Schweich Lectures, 1915. Published 
for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford. 
1910. 

As the author states in the Preface, this work is 
a further development of the ideas which he put forward 
in his book, Arc}i<i'ulo(j}j of the Old Testament. 

The earliest of the books of the Old Testament, he goe.s 
on to say, were written in Babyloiuan cuneiform, and 
the later books in Aramaic. “ Their present form was 
given to them when the rabbis turned the books into 
the vernacular of Jerusalem, to which a new script, the 
S(juare Hebrew, derived from Aramaic, was adapted. The 
Judaic dialect, written with that alphabet, is what we 
call Hebrew.” 
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This and otlier statements have naturally been 
recognized as destroying the ‘ Higher Criticism ” by 
cutting away its very foundations, for instead of the use 
of certain words and phrases in the various books being 
due to the authors, it must be due to the translators who 
may have dealt with the various sections of each bookd 

It is impossible to deal with all the points dealt with 
in this closely-reasoned monograph, but a typical example 
of Naville’s arguments will be found in his treatment of 
the blessing of Joseph’s sons by Jacob (pp. 10, 11). The 
author notices the simplicitj’ of the language, so beautiful 
and natural in its “oneness ’ (so to say) throughout. 
Yet this gem of consistent Hebrew literary composition 
is divided by the “• Higher Critics ” into what have been 
called “ snippets ”, Jahvist and Elohist, according as the 
sentences or phrases contained specifically Jahvist or 
Elohist words or names. 

Even ardent admirers of the Higher Criticism, on 
reading certain of the arguments of a book like this, 
must feel constrained to admit that all is not well with 
their theories, and that their enthusiasm has in certain 
cases been allowed to ob.scure their common-sense. 
Whether Professor Naville’s theory will prove, in the 
end, its supremacy over the many very noteworthy 
contentions of the Hisrher Critics, however, remains to 
be seen. 

Professor Naville contends that the literary language 
of Palestine in the time when Abraham entered the 
countiy was Babylonian cuneiform ” (p. 36). That the 
script was Babylonian cuneiform seems to be exceedingly 
probable, but did all the literary lights of the land use 
only the Balylonian language ? In writing to Pharaoh's 
scribe at Tel-al-Amarna, thej' certainly used the Baby- 
lonian, but in most cases it is Babylonian written by 

* See the notice of Professor Naville's reply to Professor Cressmann, 
pp. 1S8, 189. 
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people not familiar with it as with tlieir mother-tongue — 
indeed, the only really satisfactory section of the Tel-al- 
Amarna letters is that from Babylonia, for in these alone 
have the language and the writing the true Bab3’lonian 
stamp. 

Far be it from me, liowever, to contend that this 
constitutes a real difficultj’^ to the acceptance of Professor 
Naville’s theory. The Pentateuch maj^ have been written 
bj^ one (Moses, saj’s Professor Naville) who could speak, 
and therefore write, Akkadian like his mother-tongue. 
But is it not more probable that, whilst using the 
cuneiform script, he wrote in his own language ? In 
the tenth chapter of Genesis the name of Nimrod 
(a lengthening and a shortening, and a mutilation of 
Amar-uduk or Merodach), and the placing of Babel 
(Bab^don) Hr.st, point to a Babylonian source, but whj' 
have we Erech instead of Uruch, and still more striking, 
Calneh instead of Niffur or Nippur? Asshur, again, 
instead of Assur, points to a Bab^'lonian source, for 
in the Babvdonian (Akkadian) dialect s and sh were 
reproduced more as in Hebrew — the Assyrians seem to 
have reversed this, and pronounced sh and s. 

Naturally the absence of au\^ script of the nature of 
what might be called “ prehistoric Phnenician” is a strong 
argument in Profe.ssor Naville's contention, at least as far 
as the writing is concerned. 

How and when the Phrenician alphabet grew, we do 
not know, bub it must have come into existence, as 
Professor Naville contends, at a comparatively late date, 
and we may imagine that it is a Palestinian — not 
necessarily^ Phccnician — production. Indeed, it ma\^ have 
been suggested to the first users by the Sumero-Akkadian 
cuneiform script which, in countries where Egj'ptian was 
not used, held sway. One example only' may have 
sufficed to start the invention to a successful develop- 
ment, and that example may have been, as likely' as not. 
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tlie first letter of the alphabet — the letter aleph, , in 
line cuneiform dlpu, “ an ox,” here represented by 
the animal’s head. Beth has been described as a tent 
with the peg for fixing it to the ground, gimel was 
probably the picture of a camel, daleth was the triangular 
opening of a tent-“door”, and so forth. The genius of 
one practical man it probably was which cleared away 
the cumbersome script of Bab\douia, and produced the 
parent of our modern alphabets. 

The missing links may never be found, but the “ Higher 
Criticism ” will always have to reckon with Professor 
Naville’s theory of the translation of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, which accounts for all the peculiarities of language 
which scholars have ever found therein, without cutting 
the sacred books up into “ snippets ”. 

T. G. Pinches. 


BaNGILAR ItIHAS : PRATHAM BHAG. SRI - RaKHALDAS 
Vandyopadha'AY pranit. Calcutta : Bengal Medical 
Library, 1321 (1914). pp. [3], 10, 27, 326 ; 31 plates. 

R. 2.8. 

PrACIN MUDRA ; PRATHAM BHAG. SrI - RaKHALDAS 
Vandyopadhyay pranIt. Calcutta : Bengal Medical 
Library, 1322 (1915). pp. [3], 15, [1], 220, 16; 
20 plates. R, 2. 

ilr. Rfikhaldas Banerji, late assistant in the Indian 
iMuseum, Calcutta, and recently appointed to succeed 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar as Superintendent of the Western 
Circle in the ArchiEological Survey, is one of the best 
known Indian workers in the field of epigraphy and 
numismatics. His “ Studies in Ancient Indian History ” 
{Indian Antiquary, 1908), his paper on “ The Pala Kings 
of Bengal” (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1915), and other writings in English are char-acterized by 
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an open mind and the employment of sound methods and 
reliable materials. The two volumes of which the titles 
are given above should not he pa.ssed over in this Journal 
simply because they are written in the authoi’’s native 
Bengali. It is, indeed, a gratifjdng fact that the modern 
devotion of Bengali writers to their own language should 
cover the production of works having so strictly sober and 
methodical a character. 

Mr. Banerji’s st^de is simple and entirely matter of fact, 
more so, indeed, than would be e.xpected in an English 
work treating of the same subjects. His statements are 
supported by constant citations of standard works on 
Indian numismatics, epigraphy, and hi.storj-, and of the 
Orientalist journals. There is no e.xpatiation or literary 
pose, which indeed would be quite out of place where the 
material consists almost entirely of impersonal facts 
gleaned from records on stone or coinage. Earh’' Indian 
history is still, and perhaps will alwaj's remain, a patch- 
work of external facts ; and even the possibility of piecing 
it together at all satisfactorily seemed doubtful until the 
publication of Mr. Vincent Smith’s M-ell-known Avork. 

Tlie history of Bengal in any consecutive sense really 
commences with the Pala dynasty in the eighth century 
A.D. Consequently the first si.x chapters of Mi’. Banerji’s 
work (pp. 1—137) comprise mainly, as he himself indicates 
in his Preface, the general history of India with a few 
scattered notices of Bengal. The first chapter deals with 
pre-history down to the Stone Age, taking note of the 
chipped flints which have come to light in Bengal. In 
the second chapter wo trace the evidence of connexions 
between pre-Aryan (Dravidian) India and the Mesopo- 
tamian kingdoms, the first appearance of Indo-Europeans 
(in connexion with the Mitanni and Kassites) in that 
region, the ethnological character (mixed Dravidian and 
Mongolian) of the population of Bengal, and the earliest 
refeiences in Sanskrit literature {SatapatlLa-BrdJnnana, 
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BaudhCiijana DJuirinasutra, etc.) thereto. An interesting 
Babylonian seal of about 2000 B.C., discovered in Central 
India, is cited and illustrated. Chapter iii deals with 
the Mauryas, Sakas, and Kushans, marshalling tlie evidence, 
chiefly numismatic, for the extension of the sovereignty 
of the two last into Bengal. Mr. Banerji ascribes tlie 
rise of the Xandas to a reaction of non-Aryan elements 
against the Aryan domination. The fall of the Mauryas 
is dated 185 B.C. The following period is, as regai’ds 
Bengal, extremely obscure. The Guptas of Magadha no 
doubt persisted, but they exercised no wide dominion. 
About the end of the third century A.D. a certain Candra- 
varman of Puskarana, in the Rajputana de.sert, extended 
his sway over all Norttrern India ; an inscription of his 
is found in Bankura in Bengal. 

Chapters iv and v treat of the Imperial Guptas, who 
originated in Magadha, and their successor’s, whose rule 
was confined to Eastern India. As regards the latter, 
ilr. Banerji traces their origin from Govindagupta, second 
son of Candragupta II, and considers that the rise of 
the IMaukhai’i kingdom of Kanauj was more or less 
contemporaneous. He holds that the numismatic evidence 
connects Sasahka, or Xarendragupta (Xarendraditya), 
through the Magadha family, with the Imperial Guptas. 
The circumstances of the time of Harsavardhana are 
treated with some fulnes.s. The defeat of Grahavai’inan 
and subsequently of Rajt^avardhana, the story of whose 
treacherous murder Mr. Banerji distrusts, is ascribed to 
a combination of two Gupta powers, the Guptas of Malava 
and iSasanka. 

The end of the seventh century B.C. and the early part 
of the eighth was a time of confusion in India, marked by 
a beginning of interference on the part of South Indian 
powers, Rastrakutas and others, in the affairs of the North, 
To this period belongs Yasovarman of Kanauj, and even 
the Kashmir sovereigns (Lalitaditya and others) extended 
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tlieir influence eastwards. Chapter vi, entitled “'Sovereignty 
in Abeyance” {ArdjakatCi), contains also a discussion of 
the legendary importation of five Brahman families into 
Bengal by a king Adisura. The story, which has beeii 
much discussed, is also treated in an appendix dealing 
with the historical value of the Kulasdstra, or caste-book. 

In chapters vii (Rise of the Bala house), viii (Feud of 
the Gurjaras and Rastrakfitas), ix (Second Bala Empire), 
X (Fall of the Bala D^-uasty), xi (Sena Dyna.sty), xii 
(ilusalman Conque.st) Mr. Banerji is quite on his own 
ground. The epigraphical material begins to be plentiful, 
and Mr. Banerji makes abundant use of it. There are 
also some references, liardly reliable, in Taranatha’s 
Tibetan history of Buddhism. It is clear that the 
founders of the Bala dynasty, Gopala and Dharmapala, 
had a hard struggle with their Rastrakuta and Gurjara- 
Bratihara enemies. It Avas the rivalry of the two latter 
that chiefly assisted them ; but it had for India in general 
a much greater importance, as the Rastrakutas, out of fear 
of the Gurjaras, encouraged the early Musalman inroads. 
Weakened by the struggles with the Bratihara Gurjaras of 
Kanauj, the first Bala dynasty ended with Vigrahapala II, 
in whose time Ave hear of Kamboja (Tibeto-Burman) rulers 
in Northern Bengal. Mahipala I (second half of the 
tenth century A.D.), the son of Vigrahapala II, restored 
the dyna.sty. At this period the great powers of South 
India, Calukya.s of Kalyan, Kalacuris, Colas, and 
others, make inAasions into Hindustan, and soon thei'e 
comes the time of the 3Iusalman inroads of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and his foilower.s. The fall of the Bala house 
is completed about the end of the eleventh century A.D. 
The Senas, Avho succeeded, lasted until the Muhammadan 
conquest. Laksmana-sena, a pati'on of literature, is the 
subject of monographs by Brofessor Bischel and by 
Mr. Banerji. 

In appendices to the various chapters 3Ir. Baneiji gives 
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genealogies or discusses particular matters, such as “ the 
historical value of the KuhiJdstra” (ch. vi) and “the 
Sura dynasty ” (ch. ix). He supplies a full index of 
proper names. The thirty-one plates in the volume are 
illustrations of archaeology, sculpture, epigraphy, and 
niimisniatics. 

If we might make a suggestion in view of a re-edition 
of this excellent work, we would suggest that tlie precise 
references to the place and date of the discovery of the 
materials cited in evidence should he relegated to notes, 
where they will less interrupt the course of the narrative. 

Prdcln muclrd is another work of a strictly scientific 
character. Its chief appeal is to specialists in numismatics, 
in view of whom we may take note of the contents, which 
are as follows : — 

Chapter i, “ Earliest Indian Coins ” (with classifications, 
tables of weights, and citations of literary authorities, 
Quintus Curtius, Fanini, Buddhist authorities, modern 
writers). 

Chapter ii, “ Foreign Coins in Early India ” (Lydian, 
Babj'lonian, Acluemenid standards, Persian, Greek, Greco- 
Bactrian, and other coins). 

Chapter iii, “Coins of Greek kings” (considerations of 
types and relative dates). 

Chapter iv, “ Coins of iSaka kings.” 

Chapter v, “ Coins of Kushan kings.” 

Mr. Banerji has here an interesting discussion of the 
history of the Kaniska dynasty. He holds that the 
Kaniska of the year 41 is the same as in the earlier 
inscriptions, and that Huviska’s rule, so far as it was 
contemporary, was confined to the eastern portion of the 
empire centring upon Mathura. In the later generations 
he admits a second Kaniska and a second and third 
Vasudeva. 

Chapter vi, “ Coins of the Janapada king and of the 
ganas.” 
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Cliapter vii, “ Coins of tlie Guptas.” 

Cluipter viii, “■ Saurastra and Malava Coins” (the 
Ksatrapas). 

Chapter ix, “ Early South Indian Coins ” (Andhras, 
Bodhi kings, Kongudesa, Colas, Pallavas, Caluk\’as, 
Kadainbas, Yadavas, Vijayanagar). 

Chapter x. “Imitations of Sassanian Coins” ( Hunas, etc.). 

Chapter xi, “ Mediaeval Coins of Hindustan ” (Western). 

Cliapter xii. Ditto (Madhyadesa). 

The text is accompanied by twenty plates, with 
descriptions of the coins, and an index of names. It 
must be admitted that in respect of clearness the 
printing of the plates leaves something to be desired. 

This volume may be cordially recommended to the 
attention of specialists. The author, as late superintendent 
of the Coin Department in the Indian Museum, writes 
with full competence, and his statements are supported 
by constant reference to the literature. 

F. W. Thomas. 


De Bl'ddhi.stische Non oe.schetst naar gegeven.s der 
Pali-eiteratcur. Door Maria Elisabeth Lllits 
VAN Goor. Leiden, 1915. pp. viii + [2], 247 + [ I ] ; 
2 plate.s, with pp. [1], 5 of “ Stellingen ”. 

Miss Lulius vmn Goor’s work was undertaken as a thesis 
for the degree of doctor in the University of Leiden, where 
she had the advantage of studying with the late Professor 
Spcijer and after his lamented death in 1914 with his 
successor, Profe.ssor J. Ph. Vogel. She also acknowledges 
indebtedness for much help from Emeritus Professor H. 
Kern, in whom our Oriental studies have recently lost 
a veritable patriarch. 

I he feminine portion of the Buddhist communitj^ has 
been made the subject of special study both by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids and by Mrs. Bode, who published in the 
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Transactions of the London Congress (1913, vol. i, 
pp. 341-61) articles liavdng the coimnou title “ Women 
Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation Mrs. Bode s 
paper, which gives in Pali text and tran.slation — from the 
commentary on the Anguttara-X ikdya — the legends of 
thirteen Therls mentioned in that text, was printed at 
length in this Journal for 1893. Mrs. Rhv's Davids has . 
since (1909) issued under the title “ Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists. 1. — Psalms of the Sisters ” a spirited 
translation of the Theri-gCdhd with introductions giving 
the legends (from the commentary), which are also 
contemplated in the. free, translation. Dr. Xeumann's 
German version (Thera- and Theri-gathCi), rather literal 
and independent of the commentary, appeared in 1899. 
Miss van Goor has made full use of these predecessors, 
with especial appreciation of our esteemed English 
colleagues. The Buddhist nun is therefore secure of 
a sympathetic regard. 

Buddha is stated to have consented reluctantly, and 
onlj’- at the intercession of his favourite disciple Ananda, 
to the admission of women into his order ; and this 
though he agreed that they could attain all the degrees 
of sanctity up to Arhatship. He said that but for this 
concession the order would have lasted 1,000 years, 
whereas it would now be limited to 500. It is indeed 
plain that whoever founds a religious organization 
admitting, and even distributing, individuals under the 
titles of men and women has in fact come to terms with 
the world. But it must be added that the foundation of 
an order is in any case a concession to social needs. One 
advantage of such an innovation is that it provides 
a refuge for units ill at ease in an existing system or 
victimized thereby ; a circumstance well exemplified in 
the stories of the Theras and Therls. To some minds 
there is a piquant contrast between the Buddha of the 
“ Romantic Legend ”, the hero of a triumphant moral and 
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metaphysical achievement, and the Buddha of the Vina 3 a 
texts, occupied in deciding not seldom trivial points of 
monastic discipline; while others will find in the same 
contrast a human, and even a pleasing, probability'. 
Whether the recognition of a feminine department, which 
was sui’ely inevitable, was, in fact, detrimental to the 
duralfility' of the system, it is as yet, except as far as 
India itself is concerned, too earlj^ to decide. 

Hiss van Goor gives at length from the Culla-vagga. 
and from the Theri-gdthd commentary, the stoiy of the 
petition of Malni-prajapati, which also occurs in the 
A hguttara-Nikdya commentary', in Dharmapala’s com- 
mentary on the Theri-gdthd, in the Apuddna, and in the 
introduction to various Pvdtimohms. Buddha gave rvay' 
to the intercession of his aunt and foster-mother, backed 
by his well-loved Ananda, who at a later time did not 
escape censure for his action on this and other occasions. 
The assent u as subject to the acceptance of eight “extra 
obligations” (guru-dharma), of which the first required 
even the most senior nun to I'ender outward homage to 
monks even of the most recent ordination. A subsequent 
appeal for the .setting aside of this rule in favour of 
a mere seniority is regarded by Miss van Goor (p. 63) as 
invalidating the story. Miss van Goor legitimately raises 
the question fp. 58, etc.) whether a Saiigha of women 
may not have antedated tlie guim-dharmas ; but the 
particular argument, the improbability^ of an appeal 
against an acknowledged pact, does too much honour to 
human nature, irrespective of sex. 

The second chapter portray's the hhik-^uni as srdmaneri, 
siksamdrd (novice under instruction and liable to certain 
services), candidate for ordination {upasampadd) ; -the 
duties (dameila), ceremonies {uposatha, pravdrand) ; 
dwelling {vihdru, drama, iipdhxtyu, etc.) and dress, the 
last very fully with tlie help of an actual costume pre- 
sented by Professor Vogel to the Ethnological Museum. 
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We then deduce from the Yinaya other particulai’s of 
daily life, and take note of the somewhat ambiguous ideas 
associated in Brahmanical literature with the calling. 

In chapter iii we deal with the Yinaya in detail. We 
find that five of the eight (/u>’H-(fAa?-)ncts really correspond 
to items in the Pali Pdciitiya. In general the rules for 
monks were applicable mutatis mutandis to the nuns. 
Miss van Goor notes that for a woman entry into a 
religious order required the assent of relatives, while the 
man was theoreticall}’ at his own disposal ; a passage in 
the Arthasdstra, however, shows that the state may have 
interposed. Though the Yinaya rules in general are 
represented as suggested by special instances, with what 
Miss van Goor (p. 66) regards as a rather helpless lack of 
foresight, they will have followed, as she suggests, the 
general lines of earlier institutions. 

The Then in legend and the Therl-gCithd itself form 
the subject of chapters iv and v. Here the authoress is in 
a great measure indebted to her predecessors, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids and Mrs. Bode. Regarding the authenticity of 
the gdthds she adopts the moderate view (pp. 146 sqq.) 
of Mrs. Rhys Davids, neither literally accepting the 
ascriptions in bulk nor inclining to Dr. Neumann's theory 
of a single authorship. The inconsistencies in the 
ascriptions, the occurrences of .some of the verses in other 
texts, the formalities and repetitions are taken into con- 
sideration. All being weighed, we cannot but agree with 
Mrs. Rhys Davids that these poems, which in some cases 
have a high value as literature, give us a true and 
precious insight into a phase of ancient Indian life and 
experience. They may in this regard be placed by the 
side of the Sagytasati of Hala, which critically presents 
similar problems. 

The last two chapters, vi and vii, relate to the story of 
Mahd-praidpati, chapter vii being a translation from the 
Apaddna. Here we are concerned with the ethnological 
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character of tlie Sakyas and Koliyas, the relationship of 
Maya and iMalia-prajapati to eacli other — it is suggested 
that they may he a legendary duplication, occasioned by 
a traditional requirement that Mat'a should die seven 
days after the Euddlia’s birtli — and to tiuddhodana. We 
may here content ourselves with a reference to the book 
itself. 

Miss van Goor speaks modestly' (pp. 142-3) of her 
translations, and of her capacity to criticize those of her 
predecessors, though .she evidently appreciates that of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. The translation from the Apucldna 
I have had no opportunitj' of comparing with the text; 
but on points of difficulty Miss van Goor was here able to 
appeal to Profe.ssor Kern. Throughout the volume there 
are many scholarly notes, philological, lexicographical, 
critical, etc., with references to the literature ; and in 
some cases the interpretations are novel or independent. 
On p. 69 I would understand the phrase kammum 
kuriijati = kar7nn karijate of the Arikasdstra, i.e. = “is set 
a ta.sk” (hard labour, as a punishment). On pp. 154-5 
it may be doubted whether yoga has the meanings which 
-Miss van Goor, following Mrs. Rhys Davids, conceixes. 
On p. 212 the kadull is not an inexplicable symbol of 
the unessential, but a common symbol of the fragile. 
On p. 133 the custom of a first delivery in the house of 
a woman’s parents is to be evidenced from Brahmanical 
literature (see e.g. Harmcarita, translation, p. 21 and n.). 
Some interesting matters are discussed in the appendix of 
longer notes, pp. 229-44. 

The two plates are scenes from Boro-Budur, given as 
illu.strations of costume. The twenty-three “ Stellingen ” 
(isolated propositions to be sustained by the candidate 
for the Doctorate) are, as usual in Leiden dissertations, of 
a varied ehaiactei’. The first fourteen relate chiefly to 
Buddhist and Pali topics. 


F. \Y. Thom A. s. 
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Mahaeaxa Kumbha : Sovereigx, Soldier, Scholar. 

By Har Bilas Sauda. Ajmer, 1917. 

This is, as we are told in the preface, the first of a series 
which the author hopes to write on some of the great 
men who have made the name of Rajput a stuionym for 
cliivaliy and heroism in the history of mediaeval India. 
He has well chosen as lii.s first example Kumhha Karana, 
commonly called Kumbha, ilaharana of Mewar from 
A.D. 1433 to 1468, who was probably the greatest of the 
rulers of that part of Rajputana. 

Taking for the outline of his history that in Tod’s 
Annuls of Itujastan, the autlior has filled in many details 
gathered from inscriptions and IJSS., thus giving us a well- 
told story of Ids hero, who during a reign of thirty-five 
years, full of glory and victorious, greatly extended the 
boundaries of Mewar, strengthened its defences, and 
adorned it with fine works of art. He built tliirty-two 
fortresses, one of wliich, Kumbhalgarh or Kumbhalmer, 
is a M'onderful work, and probably was the strongest 
in Western India. He erected the celebrated Jaya 
Stuinhha, at Chitore, a pillar of victory like that of 
Trajan at Rome, but in infinitely better taste,” according to 
Fergu.sson, and the Rampur Jain temple in a lonelj- valley 
near to Kumbhalgarh, which Tod describes as “one of the 
largest edifices existing, and cost more than a million 
sterling, towards which Kumbha contributed 80,000 
pounds”, and Fergusson, ‘ nearly perfect and probably 
the most complicated and extensive temple in India,” 
“ I know of no other building in India, of the same class, 
that leaves so pleasing an impression or affords so man}’ 
hints for the graceful arrangement of columns in the 
interior.” But the Rana was also a scholar and musician 
and a good Sanskritist; his works on law, philosophy, 
drama, grammar, logic, and musical science in prose and 
poetry are extant. 

Tod’s Annals is a wonderful work, but so discursive. 
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and the spelling of the names of persons and places so 
inexact, that one who does not know the country often 
gets confused : we are glad therefore to have this little 
Indian history book and the promise of more in this very 
interesting line. 

o. c. 


Eakly Revenue History of .Beng.al and the Fifth 
Report, 1812. By F. D. A.scoli, of the Indian Civil 
Service. Oxford, 1917. 

This book was the outcome of a course of four lectures 
delivered at the Dacca College bv a distinguished Bengal 
civilian. It prints the text of the Fifth Report on the 
Afiairs of the East India Company by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed with a view to the 
question of the renewal of the Charter in 1813, with a 
careful and detailed summary of tlie disciussions that led 
up to Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Revenue Settlement 
of Bengal (including Behar). The condensed arguments 
of 3Ir. James Grant, Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir John 
Shore and Lord Teigninouth), and Lord Cornwallis on 
the subject of the Permanent Settlement enable us to 
see the objects aimed at in the Permanent Revenue 
Settlement. The book also affords valuable glimpses of 
the methods adopted for carrying out the Settlement and 
working it succes.sfully in the early days when the 
Zamindars themselves by no means looked upon it as 
a boon, and sales of e.states for arrear.s were frequent. 

Mr. Ascoli (p. 71) refers to the ultimate effects of the 
Permanent Settlement. As stated generally, they are: 

(1) the creation of a body of landlords whose interests are 
materially bound up with the welfare of the land ; and 

(2) an increase in the actual prosperity of Bengal. “This 
statement,” Mr. Ascoli cautiously remarks, “ is certainly 
correct in part.” It is a pity that Mr. Ascoli’s position in 
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the Indian Civil Service precluded him from discussing 
it in detail, '■ as it forms a subject of modern political and 
economic controversy.” Whatever the ultimate effects 
of the Permanent Settlement, socially, politically, and 
economically, may be, it is clear that the policy of the 
Court of Directors in ordering the Permanent Settlement 
aimed at very dehnite and limited objects connected with 
land revenue administration, and was intended to meet 
specific abuses which had been disclosed in the various 
experiments made during the twent 3 '-one years since the 
Companj^ determined “ to stand forth as Dewan ” in 1772. 
Mr. Ascoli’s excellent and dispassioned account of the 
Company’s difficulties and the unsuccessful remedies that 
were from time to time applied to meet them, disposes 
of two favourite theories that are sometimes advanced 
with regard to the Permanent Settlement. One is, that 
Lord Cornwallis had great s^unpathy with the old 
Zamindar families, and wanted to confer on them the 
status of English landlords, or that he assumed that they 
had the same position in the Indian sj'stem as the English 
landlord had in this country. Loi’d Cornwallis’s own 
minutes prove this to be baseless. Another theory is 
sometimes advanced, especially in this countiy, that the 
land reform which is being advocated in this country- by 
the various schools of socialism for making the land 
freely available to the community would have been 
unnecessary in India had it not been for the Permanent 
Settlement. The assumption that the pre- settlement 
sj’-stem was anything like the ideal which would meet the 
approval of twentieth century land reformers is seen to 
be absurd as soon as we examine the discussions that took 
place immediately before and after the Permanent Settle- 
ment was proclaimed in Bengal, or inquire into the 
conditions of the Zamindari tracts in other provinces 
which are “ temporarily settled Mr. Ascoli’s publication . 
of the Fifth Report, with his masterly analj'sis, will be of 
jRAS. 1917. 56 
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material assistance to the student of revenue history in 
Bengal and in India generallj’. 


A. Y. A. 


A Malay Eeader. By E. 0. Wixstedt C. 0. Blagdex. 

Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1917. 

This little hook has heen comjjiled by two distinguished 
Malay scholars, one living in the Malay Peninsula and 
one in England. Small as it is, it may fairly claim to be 
a selection of what is best in classical Malaj' literature. 
As Mr. M’instedt says in the preface, “ those who do not 
find the matter and the manner of this volume interesting- 
need not trouble to M’ade further through the large library 
of romance and verse that has delighted many generations 
of Malays.'’ 

It is not an ea.sy book, even in its romanized form, 
being full of archaic words that are not in common use at 
the present time. A reference to the notes, which represent 
much careful scholarship, will show that there are some 
words that even the editors are not sure about. The book, 
as explained in the preface, is intended for candidates for 
the highest standard in the Civil Service exandnations, 
but no doubt it will interest and encouraoe others who 
pause before the difficulty of deciphering the original 
Malay character, but yet desire to learn something of the 
best Mala}’ writings and to understand IMalays and Malay 
habits of thought. Many IMalay Eeaders have been 
published — mostly for u.se in the vernacular schools — 
and mostly, as Mr. M ilkinson (papers on Malay subjects) 
has said, thoroughly bad in regard to style, a mixture of 
Arabic, English, and Bazaar Malay. 

I he best romanized Eeaders are probably those published 
by Dutch scholars (e.g. Klinkert), but here the Dutch 
. system of transliteration is a great difficulty to English 
readers. 
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The extracts arc made from about a dozen works, of 
■which the most famous are the Sejarali Melayu (tlie 
Malay Annals) and the Hikayat Hang Tuah. Brief 
bibliographical notes on these and the other books used 
are given in the notes at the end of the volume. Unlike 
Javanese literature, which goes back well into the Hindu 
period, Malay literature is comparatively modern ; it is 
doubtful if there is a single alay MS. older than the end 
of the sixteenth centurt’. All the cla.ssics are anonymou.s 
and undated except the Taju's-Salatin ('■ The Crown of 
Kings”), the Bustanu’s-Salatin (‘‘The Garden of Kings’ ), 
and the Sejarali Melayu. 

The first two are probably the work of Arabs of mixed 
Indian descent, and are stuft'ed full of Arab words and 
turns of phrase. The Sejarali Melayu and the Hang Tuah 
are purely Malay in .style in spite of occasional Arabic 
words. They may be described as hi.storical romances, 
the kind of history that used to be recited by Jongleurs 
and Troubadours in the Middle Ages, wholh' inaccurate as 
history, but full of interest in a w’orld careless of literary 
or historical accuracy. All the literatures of the world 
have passed through this stage. 

As Mr. J. R. Wilkinson .says in his admirable paper on 
Mala\- literature, “ Hassan the Temenggong. Kitul the 
Kling, Tun Fatimah, and other characters of the Malay 
Annals represent real men and women, and are not mere 
embodiments of policy like so many figures in scientific 
bistory.” The humour, the tersene.ss, the ob.servation of 
nature that delight us in Malays of the present day are 
to be found in these books, and for that reason they are 
worth takino; trouble about — 

Nil sine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 

It is interesting to know that the names of some of the 
rajas mentioned in the Hika3-at Raja-raja Pasai have been 
found on recentl}’ discovered tombstones. The Hikayat 
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Marong Mahawangsa is not a book of great literary merit, 
but the episode of the cannibal king selected is vigorous. 
The nucleus of it appears in the Buddhist Jatakas, and 
turns up also in Ceylon history. 

The Hikayat Abdullah is probably the best-known 
Malay book in the Straits — generations of Civil Servants 
have been made to read it, and much of it has been 
translated into English. It is not a model of literary 
style, but it is valuable as a record of the times of 
Sir Stamford Baffles, and parts of it are quite photo- 
graphic. The Hikayat Seri Rama illustrates the old 
Indian story of the Ramayana, recast into an Indonesian 
prose form, and decked forth with incongruous Islamic 
trappings. 

In the story of Rawana’s kingdom, Adam converses 
with Rawana, who has hung himself up by the heels as 
a hermit. To the Malay mind there is no absurdity in 
this kind of thing. 

There is a strong flavour of the Arabian Nights in the 
“ Perfect Woman ” taken from the Hikayat Isma Yatim. 
Burton would have loved to annotate a tale of this kind. 
The beast stories at the beginning and the fairy romances 
at the end represent the predominant form of Malay prose 
literature even at the pre.sent time. The pieces chosen 
are very characteristic of what the Malays themselves like 
best. The folk- verse with which the volume ends contains 
some good specimens of the .so-called rhapsodist verse and 
of Pantuns, those rhymed quatrains so unintelligible to 
the European mind, so much beloved by the Malay. 

The first piece, the “Dawn”, taken from the Hikayat 
Raja Donan, is very charming ; it so vividly brings to the 
mind the break of day in a Malay village set in the 
jungle. No one who has seen these sights or heard these 
sounds can ever forget tliem — • 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 

This Malay Reader should be welcomed by all whose 
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business or whose pleasure it is to study the Malay 
languages or the Malay mind. It is a valuable addition 
to the admirable work that has already been done by 
English scholars and printers in the Malay world. 

R. N. Bland. 


Bharavi's poem Kiratarjuniya, or Arjuxa’s Combat 
WITH THE Kieata. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit into German and explained by Carl 
Cappellee, Professor at the University of Jena. 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. xv. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts : published by Harvard University. 
1912. 

This fine volume, whicli in respect of all material 
features, paper, typography, etc., is fully worthy of its 
place in Professor Lanman’s unrivalled series, was dedicated 
to Professor Delbruck of Jena in 1912, upon the occasion 
of his 70th birthday. That it has in this country so 
long awaited a review would be inexcusable, were it 
not that it does not seem to have reached us before the 
outbreak of the War. We may thank a special conjuncture, 
if even now we have been able to gird ourselves for the 
serious task of reading; and reviewing such a work. 

As Professor Lanman points out in the note which he 
has himself prefixed, the Kirdtdrpiniya has never before 
been translated at length into any European language. 
Even if we add to the bibliography supplied by Dr. Blau 
(pp. xxii-v) a feAv school or university text-books, usually 
covering only the first few cantos, the great part was for 
the translator virgin soil. The poem is one of the most 
difficult of the Malidlcdvyas, more difficult, for instance, 
than the Sisupalavadha, which Magha wrote expressly 
to surpass it, though some of the later artificial works 
may present in genei-al more tortuous puzzles. Bharavi 
was a great poet of the best Classical period, and his 
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verse, compact and meaning-laden, offers to tlie translator 
a problem such as we find in Vergil. He has not the 
ease and o-race of Kalidasa, who in date was earlier : he 
is a hard-thinking poet, in whom we feel at work a certain 
intension of will. Some would prefer to compare the 
Sanskrit Classical epics rather with the Alexandrine 
school, Callimachus, etc., than with the Latins, whose 
o-olden ao-e was not weighted with a long (native) literarv 
tradition. But this does not do justice to the scope, 
sincerity, and seriousness of the Indian classics. The 
latter, whatever their literary artifices and commonplaces, 
deal with the real interests of Indian thought. 

We would say at once that Professor Cappeller'.s 
ti'anslation is an excellent piece of work. The German 
language, in \ irtue of its .'vnthetic character and elaborate 
syntax, seems well suited for embracing in a single 
sentence the complicated matter of a San.skrit verse ; and. 
so far as a foreigner mat' judge, Profe.ssor Cappeller's 
style, though aiming at philological exactness, is very 
fairly readable. For the most part the translation follows 
the excellent exegesis of Mallinatha’s commentary, without 
which no prudent scholar would have essayed the task' : 
there must be very few pas.sages where it could safely be 
departed from. Professor Cappeller comes well out of 
the ordeal provided by the artificial combinations in 
canto XV. 

The footnotes contain mythological, botanical, literary, 
and other inateidal exjdanations. Thej' are economized, 
and in almost all cases they supply a real and necessary 
guidance : we are' sjiared the evidence of that passion 
for annotation which cumbers some works with un- 
necessary, and not seldom borrowed, erudition. The 
appended philological notes (pp. 133-75) are also brief 
and useful, explaining words or syntax, adducing parallels 
from other poems, and especially from the tiiiu'palavadlid , 
which so constantly implies the poem. There are two 
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excursuses, one dealing with Bharavi's strict Paninean 
use of the narrative tenses, and the other with the inedio- 
passive (including the impersonal passive) perfect. We 
have also a glossary of rare words, a list of alcnrilcdras, 
a list and scheme of metres, a list of citations of the poem 
in other works, and a reprint of Klickert’s verse translation 
of viii, 27-57, with some additions. 

It will not be expected that in the case of so difficult 
a work we should accept in all points the interpretation 
even of so accomplished a scholar as Professor Cappeller. 
And, as the matters in cpiestion are not likeh' to present 
themselves for discussion in another connexion, it will be 
worth while to place them on record here. Accordingly 
we may venture — with a brevity which will not, it is 
hoped, be mistaken for uncourteous dogmatism — to call 
attention to the following points : — 

i, 4. “die durch Spaber ihre Augen iiberall haben ” 
(cdrucul'mmh) : rather, “who have to see (not everytliing 
with their own eyes, but) through spies. " 

9. “ zeigt er . . . mit Klugheit eine miinnliche Tat- 

kraft”; rather, “he(^e?ia) by policy supplements, amplifies 
{vitanyate. vistdryate), his energies.” 

17. “die der Ackersmann frohlich ernten kann ” : but 
suJcliena means rather “easily” than “joj’fully ’. 

29. ukliandam = “ without a break” (not “ das ganze 
Land ”) ; dram omitted in translation. 

30. mtJids = “ the false” (not “die Bosen ”). 

43. yasodhandli =“ whose wealth is prestige” (not 
merely “ ruhmgekronte "). 

ii, 31. “ wie die Natur zuni fruchtreichen Herbste ” : 

but loka here (as Mallinatha points out) means jana, 
“ people.” 

iii, 1. “Eine Gewitter-wolke ” : this overlooks the 
comparison of the lightning (tacjitvantam) with the 
tawny-coloured top-knot. 

30. “ der Diener des Kijnigs aber tat nach seinem 
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Befehl und begab sich leibhaftig an jenen Ort ” : 
Mallinatha has here adopted a wrong reading. The true 
reading dclesa iva (not adesam iva), which is found in 
some MSS., means •' like a grammatical substitute ”, 
e.g. the root bhu for as in the future of asti, as is proved 
by the passage (xii, 58) in the Raghuvamsa. The Yaksa 
appeared like a substitute in the very place where the 
muni had been. 

38. “ mit gehemmtem Thranenausbruch und mit leiser 

Stimme”: so also Mallinatha, but the senseis rather “with 
throat weak (voice faint) through restrained tears 

iv, 4. “ wer sollte herrliche Schonheit in dem seltenen 

Yerein mit dem niitzlichen nicht freudig begrtissen ” : 
but the meaning is “ beauty enhanced (jpraJcarsalahsmlm'} 
by union with its like {anuru-pasamgame) ” ; cf. x, 50. 

6, n. “ Das Wasser gilt als Gewand der Sandbank 
oder Insel ” : rather the reverse, the lines on the sand 
being compared with the wavy lines on a white silk robe. 
Elsewhere we have indeed the contrary idea. 

10. “ sehnsuchtig nach dem Wiedersehen (mit den 

Freunden)” : rather, “ eager to look (at the cows).” 

25. “ Da das Geschrei des Pfaues . . . ohne 

verlangen . . . hervordringt ” ; rather, “ abandoning its 
desire (vihdya vdnchmn) for the peacock’s cry ...” 

V, 7. “ Walder mit aufgebliihtem Lotus ” : why not 

■“ forests of blooming lotuses ” (sphutasarojavand) ? 

8. “ mit ihren von Gold erfiillten Spalten ” : rather, 

“ having fragments (bhilti) of gold interspersed ” ? 

12. “ohne zu wanken ” (avicalam) : but it is the 
clouds which, being motionless, are distinguished only by 
their sound from the tops of the mountain. 

16. “die Redseligkeit bricht ja hervor”: rather, “talking 
is excellent {virdjate) in season.” 

49. “ wenn auch fromm” (Mallinatha sdnta) : but 

rather “ though destined for success ” (bhavya) ? 

^i, 30. “mit freundlichen Worten”: rather, “with 
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gratifying (abhirdma) words.” Indra is glad to hear of 
his son’s conduct. I would also take sitliilihrta as 
“ disposed of ”. 

vii, 7. “ der . . . Leib der Frauen der Sonnengluth aus- 

gesetzt war” : rather, “the bodies of the women supported 
{sahatvam) the heat.” 

18. Note that it is the lieavenly Ganges stream, as it 
falls on the Himalaya’s summit, which is compared to the 
alighting company. 

40. Here by a slip adhvasramdtura is translated by 
the word “ reizende ” (repeated from the context). 

viii, 2. “ Lotusaugigen ” is hardly enough for vanajd- 
yateJi'sanah. 

4. “ will immer mehr und mehr da von haben ” : rather, 
“ desires the further and further (or better and better).” 

6. “ Lippenbiss ” : the lips of the ladies are stung by 
tite bees (cf. ^aJcuntald, Act vi). 

13. The words svagocare saty a2>i are left untranslated. 

26. “ zum ersten Male zog etwas wie Ehrfurcht in ihre 

Augen ein ” : rather, “desire to look (iJcsanddava' 
dlokanakutuhala) came upon them, as if for the first 
time.” 

57. baddhormi applies to the bed also (“ rumpled”). 

i.Y, 15. “ oder die Berggipfel abgerissen ” : rather, “ or 

the regions of space abolished.” 

17. “glanzende” “ Staubwolke ” : rather, “ lendin 
beauty ” {lambhitalcdnti) and “ handful of powder 
{curnanuisti). 

30. “ der sich walu’end der Hitze mit seinem W eibchen 
freut rather, “who during the heat can keep up his 
spirits in the company of his wife.” 

54. Mallinatha’s interpretation of hrdaya as = 
“ intelligence ” (not “ heart ”) is supported by the double 
antithesis hrl-pdtava, vimoha-hrdaya. 

61. karnaya applies also to the eyes of the women : 
pravibheje = “ made a distinction”. 


: 7q 
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73. “ war aiich ein zielloses Gebalu’eii sclion, bei dem 
ihre Liebesleidenschaffc (nur) dem Geliebten gait” : rather, 
“ their lovers were moved to even misplaced desires, 
inspired by passion.” 

76. 'parihhoga seems to be left untranslated. 

X, 11 and n. - What Mallinfitha explains by dvrnvan is 
not dadhat, but apidadhat, “covering” (not “ erfiillend ). 

15. “das ihre Miilie . . . vergeblicli sein werde ' : 
rather, “ that his effort . . . was superfluous.” 

19. “bei denen Ruhe und Aufruhr niiteinander 
wechselten ” : rather, “putting an end to (interrupting) 
lover-quarrels” {vydvahita-rativarji'cdiaili ), which the 
rainy season is supposed to do. 

46. “ nach verflogenem Weinrausch ” : rather, “ though 
without intoxication of w'ine” (omadhuma.da ). 

50. Here and elsewhere amirapa ( yogya) your equal ” 
seems to be not exactly rendered by “ liebenswiirdige ”. 

55. “ Das inoclite noch sein, wenn nur nicht ” ; rather, 
“ so be it .' (very well !) it is a mistress tliat . . .” 

56. “ihre Stimme vor Eifersuclit zittcrte ” : but it is 
the under slip tliat quivers” (sphurudadharostha), an 
ordinary Indian .sign of emotion. 

58. abJiisumne seems better taken with pirakuplidm 
(so Mallinatha) tlian with anundniii. 

63. dhvastarncayadi { = naMukdnfaya.h) = “their beauty 
overcast ”, not “ their desire cruslied ” (“ ihr Yerlangen 
vei’eitelt ”). 

xi, 3. Here the ascetic’s red jata with the white liairs 
showing round it (not “filling it”) is conqiared to the 
sunset with the moon’s rays. 

5. Here the fat protuberance is the supposed load fnot 
“ Trotz der abgezehrten, scheinbar von einem Last be- 
schwerten Glieder dichbiiuchig ”). 

11. “ In deiner Erscheinung ist die herrlichste Tugend- 
f iille zum Ausdruck gelangt ” ; rather, “ your (perfect ) form 
has attained something even better, perfection of virtue.” 
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16. kalevare should be taken with niJi.yirhusya. 

18. “ bei den Geduldigen, die da Busse iiben ” should be 
'■ bei den Busse-ubenden, die geduldig sind ”. 

26. Mallinatha's interpretation of anijadelieni (“in 
other births ”) seems much to be preferred. 

38. sahinh^am unupasJcdram is not well rendered by 
“ Winke enthaltende, ungekiinstelte ” : uk-Ciiiki^J is a 
technical term in rhetoric, used of the relation of words 
requiring each other. Render “ without laxity or ellipse ”. 

42. “du wtin.schest ich solle die Frommigkeit lehren” : 
rather, “ you wish to teach me {main sdsitum) . . . ’ 

43. nayadruliah, “ impolitic,” not “ Bosewichf. 

47. nltCini 2 ^<-'-)>atdin, “ staked,” not “ verloren ”. 

50. ilallinatha is certainly right in taking hJidvam 
dnayane as “ purpose to take 

53. jydyCin eva, “ selbst der Alteste,” seems to give a 
wrong turn. It is not “ even the eldest ”, but “ it was, in 
fact (and with good reason), the eldest ”. , 

65. uddluiranam dislhmi, “ and cited in blessings as an 
example,” not “ das Ideal unseres riihmlichen Strebens ”. 

72. “ Stammbaum ” : hut jut i here means “birth” or 
“ genus ” (as man). 

xii, 2. “ Siegesgewissen ” : rather, “determined upon 
victory ” (dlirtajayadhrti). 

21. “ weltbezwingenden ” ; rather, “ world-sui-passing ” 
(hliuvaudtivartin). 

xiii, 5. krtaj nuyd omitted in translation. 

7. unmoglich ” : rather, “ respected ” (alauyJiyam). 

9. “ durch den Liinn <ler grossen Heeresschaaren.” 
Transpose the adjective “ grossen ”. 

23. The sense of the verse, according to which the 
arrow is at the same time seen at three separate stages by 
thi-ee separate groups of spectators, does not appear in the 
rendering. 

30. “ rings von Biiumen umgeben ” ; rather, “ that the 
trees bent round or turned somersaults.” 
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33. “als ware er zu einem schlechten Dienste verwandt ’: 
rather, “ like a favour conferred on a bad man ” {iipalaira 
being nominative). 

37. ‘‘Frommigkeit ” : but sruta is “scriptural learning’’. 

57. yii/rfa = “ suitable ” (not “ erspriesslicht ; itar- 
efcn’a6ra^a = mutual (not “ gegenseitig fordernde ”). 

60. “ an Dienstfertigkeit reich ” : rather, “ whose (who 
feels that his true) wealth is service ” {upakdralMtva- 
mdtradJiann) ; cf. yasodhana, i, 43. 

xiv, 4. “ Bei solchen Rednern bringen manche (Zuhorer) 

. . . ” ; rather, “even among these speakers only a few of 
special cleverness succeed in convejung a deep sense.” 

11. “ohnedass uns Unrecht oreschieht”: rather, “without 
fault (on our part).” “ sagt nur was I’echt ist ” : rather, 
“ mentions only what is meritorious.” 

36. anadaropdtla is not “ aus Nichtachtung hervor- 
gezogenen”, but “carelessly taken”, apilrmpratikdra- 
pelava = ‘'' too feeble to react equally (to be his match)”. 

42. “ Innbegriff ” does not quite correspond to gati. 

XV, 12. dharasamstha should go with rdksasah, not 
with ndga. 

24-8. All the locatives go with d sure maAd/tai'c, “battle 
with the asuras,” and iha refers to the present (a different) 
fight. 

xvi, 14. atimanyund goes with vriyafe, not with 
dmulaldnair : even when cut oft', the trunks retain their 
fury and try to stop the cars. 

xvii, 2 n. Why not take hliiiriprahhuvena with rana, 
as Mallinatha does ? 

13. vaprdnatasya = " daslimg against the banks (of 
its streams, rodhasi parinatasya) ”, not “ zur Erde 
geneigten ”. 

27. aviditaprayoga, “whose procedure is not discerned 
(by the adversary).” not “in der Bogenkunde unerfahren ”. 

42. “ W enn die Wiirde gesunken ist ” : rather, “when 
one has falsified good opinion” (sambhdvand). 
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25, n. For parydsa^ yaiigajjadija, read parydya = 
uyaugapadya. 

53. paricyutauddrya ivopacdrah = “ like politeness 
(upacdra) without liberality”, not “ eine Wohltat ohne 
Edelmuth 

xviii, 36. “ Verleilit dir den Anspruch au£ heilbringende 
Verehrung ” : rather, “is the greatness (the great fruit) of 
reverence to thee ”. 

F. W. Thomas. 




OBITUARY WnCE 


PEOFESSOR HENDRIK KEEN 

I\ Professoi’ Kern the Society has lost the oldest of its 
Honorary [Members, his connexion with the Society in 
that capacity dating from 1878. A man of entirely 
sound physical and moral nature, he had retained to the 
advanced age of 84 his powers of work, his scholarly 
interests, and his kindly outlook. The loss of his wife, 
towards the close of 1916, was a heavy blow to him, and 
he survived her only a few months, his death taking place 
on July 4 of this year. 

An account of his life and work will appear in the next 
number of the Journal. 


F. W. T. 




N'OTES OF THE QUARTER 

(July-September, 1917) 


I. Pkesextation of Public Schools Gold Medal 
June 12, 1917 

At the general meeting of tlie Society on June 12, 
with Mr. Longworth Dames, Vice-President, in the chair, 
the presentation of the Public Schools Gold Medal to 
A. Merv’yn Davies of Bishop’s Stortford College was made 
by Sir John Hewett, G.C.S.I. 

The Chairman expressed regret that Lord Reay was 
not yet sufficiently recovered from his severe accident to 
take part in the proceedings. Tiiey would all miss his 
tactful and illuminating guidance. He considered it 
fortunate that Sir John Hewett had consented to present 
the Medal to the author of the winning essay on the 
Sikhs. No one was better qualified than Sir John to 
appreciate the importance of the subject at this momentous 
period in the history not only of India but of the whole 
world. He proceeded : As numbers go the Sikhs are an 
insignificant body, only a fraction of the population of 
their own especial country, the Punjab, something more 
than a religion and something less than a race ; yet a power 
and an influence far beyond anything their numbers 
would justify. They cannot, I think, be called a nation, 
to use the expression adopted by some of the essayists, 
for it is impossible to imagine a nation to which men do 
not belong by birth, but only by choice in mature years. 
Yet they have many of the qualities both of a race and of 
a nation, including a strong feeling of patriotism. This 
feeling is now displayed by tliem not only in favour of 
their own community but towards the British Empire, to 
JRAS. 1917. 57 
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which the Sikhs, as a body, have transferred the feelings 
formerly reserved for the Khalsa and for their own 
leaders. For it must not be forgotten that the Sikhs of 
Malwa, the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
were never absorbed into Ranjit Singh’s kingdom, nor 
into the Khalsa army, but were saved from that fate by 
the British Government, to which the Sikh states of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jitid, and Faridkot owe their present 
existence, a fact which they fully appreciate. It would 
be vain to deny that a few discontented individuals with 
personal grievances have from time to time been tempted 
by intrigues from outside to take part in foolish move- 
ments, but though some of them have called themselves 
Sikhs I doubt much whether they were true Sikhs, and 
nothing is more certain than that they have been 
absolutely repudiated by the great mass .of the real Sikh 
community and by all its leaders. 

Indeed, there is something in the very name of Sikh 
which should warm all our hearts with sympathy and 
admiration at the present time. I have just received 
a letter from a near relation of my own regarding the 
battle which ended in the retaking of Kut-el-Amara, in 
which he says regarding his own regiment, a mixed one, 
that the Sikhs and Punjabi Mahomedans fought grandly, 
and then he adds that two purely Sikh regiments, the 
36th and 45th, “ had tlieir Armageddon ” on February 3. 
They each went into the fight about 650 strong, and came 
out with less than 100 men. With such a record the 
Sikhs can look the whole world in the face. And yet 
their splendid military qualities, as Mr. Davies has well 
brought out in his essay, are of comparatively modern 
origin. As founded by Nanak at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries they were 
a peaceful and retiring sect, almost quietist in their 
doctrines. Nanak himself was of a humble and self- 
effacing type. As a Hindu poet has said — 
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** Nanak nanha ho-raha, jaisi nanhi dtib 
Aur ghas jal-jaega, dub kbub ki khub.” 

(“ Nanak lived a lowly life, like the lowly dub-grass, which 
remains green when the other grass withers.”) 

Nanak lived to see the foundation of the Mogul Empire 
by Babur, and after liis death the Gurus who succeeded 
him were able to develop their creed without much 
trouble or oppression under the wise system of tolerance 
introduced by Akbar and followed by his immediate 
successors. The military development of the Sikhs was 
due to the lapse into intolerance by Aurangzeb at the 
same period in which Louis XIV was acting in a very 
similar way in France, and the same policy that drove 
crowds of Huguenots into England to enrich its trade and 
fill its ai-mies was forcing the Mahrattas to rise under 
Sivaji and Guru Govind Singh to consolidate the Sikhs 
into a fighting brotherhood which took part in the down- 
fall of the Mogul rule and is now one of the bulwarks of 
the British Empire. 

In conclusion, the Chairman heartily congratulated the 
winner on his extremely able and brilliantly written 
essay, which deserved the Medal as well as any that had 
ever won it. The second essay, by Mr. Waghorn, of 
Denstone, also showed an excellent grasp of the subject. 
Denstone won the Medal last year and in 1914. It was 
perhaps notable that both these schools had a distinctly 
religious character, Denstone representing the Church of 
England and Bishop’s Stortford the Nonconformist 
Churches. Long might such rivalry continue. Among 
the other prize-winners he was glad to see the names of 
Eton and Merchant Taylors, both frequent winners of the 
Medal, and of Bromsgi-ove Schools. 

Sir John Hewett said : When Lord Reay, whose 
absence we all regret, invited me, as Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies, to 
make this presentation I accepted the invitation Vithout 
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hesitation, as it seemed both to convey a compliment to 
the School and also to show one further sign of the 
interest of the Royal Asiatic Society in its fortunes. The 
School indeed must look on your Society as its parent. 
Both in its corporate capacity and through the individual 
action of your President and of another distinguished 
member of the Society, Lord Curzon, it lost no opportunity 
of supporting the late Lord Cromer in his efforts to 
establish a national institution situated in the capital for 
disseminating knowledge of the language, habits, and 
customs of the peoples of Asia and Africa among the 
inhabitants of our Islands. Lord Reay was for all too 
short a time the representative of your Society on 
the Governing Bodj'-. It is very gratifying to the 
Governing Body to have an opportunity of letting 
the Society know something of the progi’ess which the 
Scliool has made since it was appointed in July last. 

We have succeeded in collecting a very efficient staff 
under the guidance of Dr. Denison Ross. Dr. Ross is the 
master of many languages. He is our Professor of 
Persian as well as Director of the School, but he also 
teaches Thibetan, and for the moment he is much occupied 
with a War Office class in Turkish. We have opened 
classes in Sanskrit, Ai'abic, and Persian ; in the Indian 
vernaculars, Hindustani and Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Tamil, and Telugu ; in Swahili, Hausa, and the Bantu 
languages of Africa ; in Pali, Chinese, and Japanese; in 
Malay and Turkish. We have 124 pupils, among whom 
are thirty officers of the Army studying Arabic and 
Tui'kish. This is a very satisfactory record of progress 
considering that the School has only been open for five 
months. We do not restrict our activities to the teaching 
of the languages of Asia and Africa, but have arranged 
also for public lectures on their religions, customs, and 
history. In co-operation with your Society the funds of 
the Fu?long bequest are being utilized for this purpose. 
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During the session of 1917—18 we are arranging for 
special courses of public lectures, at which our friends 
will be cordially welcomed, on, among other subjects, the 
history of India, Persia, China, and the Malay Peninsula. 

Lord Reay told me that I ought to say something as to 
the need for every British subject obtaining some know- 
ledge of the history of India. Everyone would, I feel 
sure, admit the advantage of studying Indian history, 
but it is only a limited few who carry the theory into 
practice, and the general ignorance of the British public 
about India and the Dominions is a source of wonder to 
other countries, and is discreditable to ourselves. It was 
encouraging to find the Royal Commission, which recently 
reported on the Public Services in India, insisting so 
vigorously on the need for the study of Indian history by 
those who have made up their minds to adopt a career in 
that country. It was wisely pointed out that no one can 
regard himself as qualified to take an active part in the 
solution of the administrative problems of to-day unless 
he has acquired a general knowledge of the history of 
India from the earliest times, and has studied the use 
and progress of the different religious movements and 
their respective effect on the manners, feelings, customs, 
and prejudices of the different classes who have been 
influenced by them. Religious beliefs occupy such a much 
larger part of their daily lives with Orientals than with 
most inhabitants of the West, that it is incumbent on 
every young man brought into daily contact with Eastern 
peoples-to make himself familiar with the social customs 
of different classes among them, particularly on the 
occasions of birth, marriage, and death. Nor can any civil 
officer nor any one doing business with Indians hope for 
much success unless he is at the pains to acquire at least 
a writing knowledge of their customs in the matter of 
sale and purchase, the conduct of agricultural operations, 
of etiquette and social behaviour. 
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It cannot be expected that young men who do not 
intend to spend their lives in the East should give 
anything like a close study to the earlier history of India. 
The constantly repeated tale of one dynasty supplanting 
another in numerous kingdoms scattered over the continent 
fails, not unnaturally, to arouse interest in most of those 
who can never expect to see India with their own eyes, 
but no citizen of the British Empire can claim to be well 
informed about it unless he has given some study to at 
least the history of India since British rule began. Even 
such an elementary truth as that India is not a nation 
will not establish itself to one who has not pondered 
somewhat on its history and customs. The different 
provinces and the different native states vary in the most 
fundamental manner in their ethnical constitution and in 
the languages prevalent in them. When one realizes that 
the languages of 91 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Madras Presidency are of Dravidian origin, that those of 
the people of Northern India are Aryan, and that in such 
a tract of country as the Central Provinces (before their 
boundaries were revised about a dozen years ago) there 
were about ten million inhabitants, speaking such different 
languages as various dialects of Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, 
Telugu, and a number of Dravidian dialects, it becomes 
evident that it is quite inaccurate to regard India as 
a nation. That it may ultimately become one in rather 
a curious way, viz. by the general dissemination of the 
English language, seems very possible. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has commented on the almost in- 
variable process by which in Asia every great proselytizing 
movement tends to acquire a political and militant 
character. The Sikhs came into existence as dissenters 
from Hinduism. As established by Nanak their religion 
was mild in character. The chief doctrines that all men 
are equal in the sight of God and that salvation is to be 
wrought not through forms and ceremonies but by 
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repentance and good and righteous conduct were essentially 
gentle. But persecution changed the character of their 
religion ; it became fanatically hostile to Islam, and the 
scheme of Govind Singh, the last Guru, was to form the 
Sikhs into a confederacy to destroy the Mahomedan 
power in the Punjab. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the final disintegration of the Moghul Empire 
was in rapid progress, the Mahrattas had become a great 
power in the south, and still further south the Mysore 
kingdom had made for itself a strong position. The 
Mahrattas were defeated by Ahmed Shah at Panipat, but 
the latter not very long after his victory went back to 
Afghanistan. The hold of the Afghans on the Punjab 
relaxed on his death, and by 1788 the Sikhs had mastered 
the Central Punjab and threatened Delhi. The final 
departure of Ahmed Shah marked the end of those 
invasions which, beginning with Mahmud of Ghazni, 
lasted for about 700 years. The invaders founded 
dynasty after dynasty, harried the country, looted 
the cities, and massacred the people. The coming of 
the Sikhs not only stopped invasions from the north, 
but also interfered with the further advance of the 
Malirattas from the south. Before the nineteenth century 
was three years old George Thomas had been defeated 
and killed. General Perron had fled from India, and Lord 
Lake had defeated the Mahrattas before Delhi. The Sikhs 
were then in a position to consolidate their power under 
their splendid king, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On his 
death there was no one fit to wear his mantle. The 
Government rapidly fell into decay, all power fell into 
the hands of the military officers, and the army was full 
of religious ardour and of hatred of the civil government. 
So the latter resolved to send it against the British, and 
thus brought about the stifiest conflict which we have 
had in India. Before peace was finally secured we had 
lost more men than we lost in the Peninsular War. The 
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Siklis sliowed themselves in the Mutiny to be as loyal 
friends as they had been gallant enemies. In all our later 
Eastern wars the Sikh regiments have invariably dis- 
tinguished themselves. But it is not only in the camp 
that they have gained distinction. When they set them- 
selves to do anything they do it with all their might. 
The villages of Sikh colonists on the lands in the Punjab 
which are irrigated by the canals developed in recent 
years are among the most flourishing of all the agri- 

JO O O 

cultural communities in the continent of India. In 
technical and mechanical skill the Sikh will hold his 
own with any Indian competitor. He is a good man at 
a bargain, and his spirit of enterprise leads him to seek 
his fortune where he can best hope to improve his lot. 
Thus it happens that no body of Indians has sent as 
many men to distant lands as the Sikhs. Although in 
India you find comparatively few of them in any province 
outside the Punjab, and the Madras Presidency could only 
show seven Sikhs out of about 40 million inhabitants 
when the last census was taken, there were when the 
War began very few places of great importance in either 
the Eastern or Western Hemisphere to which some Sikhs 
had not penetrated, and they had been successful in 
business in every quarter of the globe. Some trouble, it 
is true, arose because they came in places under the 
influence of our enemies ; but nevertheless we must 
admire the sturdy independence and enterprising spirit 
which led them to set aside all impediments and difiiculties 
when setting out to seek their fortunes far away from 
their homes. 

Mr. Davies has devoted a part of his essay to a very 
interesting discussion as to whether Sikhism is likely to 
be absorbed into Hinduism. It is very difficult to forecast 
the future in regard to such a question. Certainly many 
portents seemed a few years ago to encourage the 
apprehension that the religion of the Sikhs might cease 

o O 
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to exist as distinct from Hinduism. But in a recent 
period there has been a very active Sikh revival, and the 
occurrence of the great War and the gallant part which 
the Sikhs have played in it may well determine them to 
spare no effort to maintain their religion as a separate 
one. Our experience in the management of the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund shows how attached the Sikhs were while 
on the service to their special customs, an attachment 
which we determined to do our best to encourage. A great 
many of you will have heard of the Sikh symbols, five in 
number — the khes (the hair which they may never cut), 
the kara or iron bracelet, the kirpan or steel dagger, the 
kachera or short drawers which it is their custom to wear, 
the kangha or comb. You can imagine how easily some 
of these symbols got lost in the trenches, and how eager 
the Sikhs were to have their losses replaced. 

We were fortunately able to do a good deal for them in 
this direction. Under the personal supervision of Sardar 
Basheshwar Singh, son of the Prime Minister of the 
Patiala State, a Sheffield firm made some perfect little 
daggers and bracelets, 6,000 sets of which we sent to 
France. We supplied 5,000 pairs of kacheras. We 
despatched nearly 100,000 tins of cocoa-nut oil, which 
was mainly used by the Sikhs for their hair. The supply 
of the little combs proved the most difficult matter. 
They could not be made in England because the saws 
required to cut the fine teeth were only procurable in 
Germany. (Laughter.) A liorn comb was not suitable, 
as one could not guarantee that it had not been made 
from the horn of a cow. Aluminium combs were not 
a success. Ultimately, with the assistance of friends in 
India, particularly Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Maharaja 
of Jind, we obtained a supply of many thousands of 
wooden combs. 

One of the requests most frequently received from the 
Front was for copies of the Granth Sahib. Sikh friends 
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in the Punjab sent 300 copies and many other religious 
books. The authorities of the Sikh dharmsala in 
Kensington kindly helped us by taking charge of them 
in London. I saw at the Chateau Munssot near 
Marseilles, used as a reinforcement dep6t, and the 
Hardelot Hotel, used as a hospital, evidence of the great 
value the men attached to having their sacred book with 
them in France. In both places an elaborate pavilion 
called a gnradwara liad been erected for its reception, 
and it was tended with the greatest care. 

There is one little somewhat disconnected incident in 
connexion with the presence of the Sikhs in France which 
may interest you. A hospital for Indians was established 
at the old Jesuit College in Boulogne. Owing to it 
having been impossible to arrange for some time for the 
cremation with proper ceremony of the Hindu and Sikh 
sick and wounded who died at the hospital it was 
arranged that they sliould be buried. The Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund provided a tombstone for each man with 
the name of the man buried in it, his regiment, and the 
date of his death. A young Sikh was lying in the 
hospital desperately wounded when the arrangements 
for cremation were reaching completion. It was thought 
that he could not recover, and he asked whether, if 
cremated, he would be given a tombstone, and said that 
if not he would prefer to be buried. You will be glad to 
learn that he recovered. 

The exploits of the Sikh regiments in the War must 
undoubtedly encourage the Sikh national spirit. The 
other day the Viceroy, addressing the Sikhs at Lahore, 
mentioned that the Sikhs had earned 100 Indian orders 
of merit and over 200 Distinguished Service Medals. 
The 15th Sikhs, besides serving with distinction in 
Fiance, rendered conspicuous service in the arduous 
fighting in the past year in the Libyan Desert, while the 
36th, 45th, referred to by your Chairman, and 47th Sikhs 
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have added to their reputation by their achievements in 
Mesopotamia. 

The 14th Sikhs achieved what has so far been perhaps 
the most memorable act of Sikh regiments in the War on 
the 4th or 5th June, 1915, at Gallipoli. They were given 
a very severe task involving courage of the highest kind, 
the combination of dash with determination to hold on at 
all costs in a very difficult adventure. When the regiment 
went into action on June 4 it had 15 British officers, 
14 Indian officers, and 514 rank and file. It came out on 
June 5 with 3 British officers, 3 Indian officers, and 134 
rank and file. Yet, in spite of these tremendous losses, 
there was not a sign of wavering all day, not an inch of 
ground was given up, and not a single straggler came 
back. Sir Ian Hamilton summed up the exploit thus : — 

“ The history of the Sikhs affords many instances of 
their value as soldiers, but it may safely be asserted that 
nothing finer than the grim valour and steady discipline 
displayed by the 14th Sikhs on June 4 has ever been done 
by the soldiers of the Khalsa. Their devotion to duty 
and their splendid loyalty to their order and their leaders 
make a record their nation should look back upon with 
pride for many generations.” 

With these words ringing in our ears we have, it seems 
to nle, every reason to hope that the generations to come 
will not have to think of the Sikh and the Khalsa as mere 
memories on the page of history. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Davies, in presenting to you 
the Public Schools Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I congratulate you and your School, the Bishop’s Stortford 
College, on your admirable essay, w^hich testifies to the 
wideness of your reading, your capacity for digesting the 
facts about which you have read, and of framing just and 
well-balanced conclusions on them. I congratulate you 
also on the clearness of the language with which you have 
expressed your views. I hope that you will be led to 
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study closely other periods of Indian history, and perhaps 
the knowledge which you gain from these studies may 
tempt you to seek a career among the peoples of India. 
You and the other competitors are fortunate in having 
liad the chances you have had of becoming acquainted in 
your youth with a period of Indian history which teems 
with interest. In my day the public school boy in Great 
Britain got no opportunity of studying Indian history ; 
and our equipment for our duties in India was all the 
poorer bj'’ reason of the lack of the opportunities which 
have been given to you and of which 3^ou and jmur 
competitors have made such excellent use. 

Sir John Hewett then presented tlie medal and first 
prize to Mr. Mervyn Davies. The otlier winners 'were 
M. S. Waghorn, Denstone College, second ; S. Earl, Eton, 
third ; H. W. Andreae, Brom.sgrove, and E. A. J. Heath, 
Merchant Taylor.s,. bracketed fourth. 

Mr. F. S. Young, head master of Bishop’s Stortford 
College, expressed his appreciation of the instinct which 
led the Society to extend the list of schools which were 
allowed to send in candidates for the medal. This was 
the first occasion on which his school had competed, and 
it was a great satisfaction and gratification to him and his 
colleagues that it had gained the first place. He hoped it 
would not be the last occasion on which the school would 
compete. The real value of the competition had been the 
opportunity it gave the boj-’s to become acquainted with 
Indian hi.story of comparatively modern times. These 
were days when, with the principle of democracy ruling, 
we could not tell what would be the result if the 
suggestions of the President of the Board of Education 
were carried into effect. But he was quite certain that 
one result would be to reduce the difference between 
education in the public schools and secondary schools of 
this country, and the secondary schools would become 
increasingly atti’active. If the recommendations of the 
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Indian Public Services Commission were carried out we 
should probably find more and more boys entering those 
services from the secondary schools. He ventured to 
express a hope that the Society would extend the list still 
further to include all secondaiy schools in the country 
which were prepared to send in candidates for the 
competition. He shared the regret Sir John Hewett had 
expressed that in the public school life of a past 
generation there was no such competition. He himself 
belonged to the many who had not been able to study 
Indian history, and not to the limited few who had done 
so. India depended upon its public services, and they in 
turn depended upon the schools of this countiy. The 
last few years had shown more than ever what were the 
qualities in which the public school boy excelled — qualities 
of leadership, self-reliance, sense of responsibility, breadth 
of knowledge, and faculty for governing others. He 
agreed with Sir John Hewett that it was of the utmost 
importance that boj'S designated for an Indian career 
should be acquainted with the history of the country. 
Only as those who were helping to govern India under- 
stood the people could they exert their full influence over 
them and govern them sympathetically and efficiently. 
Hence it would be impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the competition. It was a happy coincidence that this 
year, for the first time he believed, the winner was from 
the principality of Wales, and that the Prime Minister 
was also a Welshman. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome VIII, No. iii ; 
Tome IX, No. i. 

Blochet (E.). Inventaire de la Collection de Manuscrits 
musulmans de M. Decourdemanche. 

Lammens (H.). Les “ Ahabis ” et I’organisation militaire 
de la Mecque au siecle de Thegire. 
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Chabot (J. B.). Punica. 

Weill (R.). La fin du Moyen Empire egyptien. Com- 
plements. 

II. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. XXIV, No. iii (No. Ixx). 

Modi (Dr. J. J.). Ancient Pataliputra. Dr. D. B. Spooner’s 
Recent Excavations and the question of the Influence 
of Ancient Persia upon India. 

Note of Correction for the Paper “ A Persian 

Inscription of the Mogul Times ”. 

Early History of the Huns and their Inroads in 

India and Persia. 

Mills (L. H.). Yasna XLVIII in its Indian Equivalents. 

Saldanha (J. A.). Some interesting Antiquities of Salsette. 

Kane (P. V.). Ancient Geography and the Civilization 
of Maharashtra. 

III. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. 

Vol. Ill, Pt. i. 

Bell (H. C. P.). Dimbula-gala : its Caves, Ruins, and 
Inscriptions. 

Gunawardhana (W. F.). The Kokila Sandesa. 

Perera (Rev. S. G.). Jesuits in Ceylon in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Historical Records of the Society of Jesus. 

Stace (W. T.). Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism. 

Jnana Prakasar (Rev. S.). More Customs and Ceremonies 
in the Jaffna District. 

Lewis (J. P.). Sinhalese Place-names in Jaff’na District. 

IV. JoURN.AL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF Bengal. Vol. XIII. No. i. 

Gupte (B. A.). Folk-lox’e in Caste Proverbs (Bombay 
Presidency). 

Mitra (S. C.). On some Indian Ceremonies for Disease 
Transference. 

On Secrecy and Silence in N. Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies. 
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No. ii. 

Annual Report. 

Notes on important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in 
various Libraries in India. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Sociei-y earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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TR ANSL ITE RATION 

OF THE 

SANSKRIT ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in tlie Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Okientai, Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 189G, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this countri' engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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